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A HUMBLE TRIBUTE TO THE SINDHI 
SOLDIERS OF THE CHURCH. 


(Pror. Tara Cuan D. Gasra M. 4°) * 


On this sacred occasion, it would perhaps have, 
been better to write on some aspects of the life of 


: “N\] 
$ 


H 


Swami Dayanand or on some doctrine of the Vedic 


Dharma. But I choose to write on this 


subject 
simply because workers in Sind have 


never 
been given their proper place among their com- 
peers of other provinces. They have hardly, if ever, 
been introduced to the Samajic world outside Sind. This 
gives an impression that Sind is a barren Province. But 
the fact is that it is not so. Mahatma Gandhi, describing 
his first visit to Sind, says that Sind has as fine ma- 


\ terial as any other part in India. If Sind has given 
\ Workers to other movements—workers that cam be com- 


Ņ j 
\ 
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pared favourably with those of other provinces—Sind has 
also given to the Arya Samaja large number of enthusi- 
astio and sincere members. 


Amongst the Sindhis that have worked for the Vedic 
Dharma, Pundit Jiwanlal takes the first place. A tall, 
stalwart, fair-looking man, he had a prepossessing person- 
ality. Always taking the first seat amongst his colleagues 
= in school, he possessed a sharp intelligence. Inclined to 
spiritual and religious studies. he very early came to be 
attached to Sufi-ism and by dint of labour and hard 
exercises soon came to be recognised as the head of one 
of the places of worship of that sect. In this position 
hundreds and thousands of men gave him almost divine 
honours and all the comforts of life he could command 

very easily. Now a change came in his life. A follower 
of his declaring himself “Nish-Kalank Awtar”, a stir look 
place in the whole province. Punditji began to study 
various religious books; along with the rest he studied the 
Satyarth Prkasha and this brought about his conversion. 
Being sincere, he had no difliculty in sacrificing his 
wealth, his position amongst his friends, and all comforts 
of life. Under utmost privations he became the missionary 
of the Arya Samaj in Sind. His arguments were most -- 
trenchant, his humour incisive, his address bold, and 
his speech most attractive. Thousands flocked to hear 
his eloquent speeches and till late in night listened to him 
with rapt attention. Besides being an eloqueut speaker 
Pt. Jiwanlalji was aforceful writer of many valuable 
books, both religious and historical. His death was an 
enviable one. It was a befitting end to his devoted life. 
He died offering his evening prayers, just ata time, whe? 
with an exhausted body he had gone away from ny f 
home on the mission of preaching Vedic Dharm. \ 
A 
\ 


Se 
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Pt. Purnanand was another great son of Sind. Sind 
has indeed a right to bs proud of him. Incidents of 
his life are too well known to be recapitulated here. His 
knowledge was vast, his lecturing power great. He was a 
hero of a hundred and one platforms. As a debater he holds 
a place of honour among Arya Samajists. There is hardly 
an important place in India which he did not visit in his 
pregrenations. He carried the truth of Vedic light even to 
distant places like East Africa etc. Like Pt. Jiwanlal he 
died in harness. Physical rest which he had so well earned 
and which he deserved so much was denied him. 


Another worker whose name is honoured by all the Sindhi 
Aryans is Diwan Gulabsingh B. Shahani of Hyderabad 
Sind. His was asweet soul overflowing with charity. 
There is hardly a useful institution of Hyderabad that has 
not received ashare of his charity. All deputations of 
Arya friends from outside Sind hada warm welcome 
at his hands. Many of the Mandirs of Sind are a result 
of his donations. The Hyderabad, the Mirpurkhas, the 
Shahdadpur and the Larkana Mandirs are practically his 
gifts. Mithi Tatta, Shikarpur and several other Samajes 
‘have received big donations at his hands. 


Dewanji was a practical social reformer. In that 
Gowry-ridden town of Sind, Hyderabad, he was the 
first who refused to accept even a single pie at the time 
of his only son’s marriage. 


Master Harising of Sukkur may be remembered as a 
man possessing a warrior’s spirit. He was always in front 
whenever an Arya Samaj in Sind was in trouble. Asa 
publisher, he at a considerable sacrifice published several 
parts of Sindhi Satyart hexg kash, Sangh and other 
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Dayaram Hemraj of Sehwan is the greatest writer 
of Vedic Dharma, that Sind has produced. To his credit: 
stand about a hundred books. Almost all these he dis- 
tributed free of charge. He also early exhibited a spirit 
of self-sacrifice by giving’ up his permanent post in 
Government service, to serve as Manager of the Desha 
Sudhar School. Unfortunately full benefit of his sacrifice 
could not be taken and the poor man had to go to his 
service and to restart from the lowest rung of the 
ladder. 


_ Diwan Bulchand Bhojraj of Mirpur Khas, who died so 
young, was a silent and retired man. He was sweet 
beyond description. He had great love for collecting 
cuttings from newspapers and notes from books concern- 
ing the principles and activities of the Samaj. He has 
left a rich treasury of these things. He was a very honest 
man. He never took even a single pie as’ bribe though 
he had many opportunities. As to his  cbharitier, 
bis left.hand did not know what his right hand gave. 


Seth Rewachand Ramrakhiomal Bhagtiani was a 
product of Karachi. He came of a well-to-do family. He 
started the Desha Sudhar School, which was once mana- ~ 
ged by Master Sundersing B. A., B. T., and which if 
properly looked after, should have become a college by 
this time. Ho also donated to the Arya Samaj Karachi & 
plot for the Mandir. This plot he loved so much 
that he bitterly wept when the Mandir built on it 
was sold. ` 


Mr. Aavgaiigh Sliamisingh of Larkana was a young 
‘enthusiastic sincere worker, a true follower of Vedic 
_ Dharma and |. an out-and-out nationalist. ‘He was 


= editor of a newspaper in which he often put ‘matter 
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concerning the Samajic teachings. ‘'Thricehe was warn- 
ed to desist from putting in certain articles. He was 
often socially persecuted and he suffered cheerfully. He 
died of plague when he went from his retreat in Khairpur 
to Larkana to look after his house which was very 
mysteriously plundered’ and which caugbt fire during 
his absence. 


To the credit of Shikarpur stand two names. That 
tall, well-built person, the first English-knowing Pleader 
of the place, an absolutely self-made man, the very personi- 
fication of honesty and simplicity, Mr, Chandmal Khem- 
chand Gajra, was called by all and sundry the Rishi of 
the place. He had complete control over angere Abuse 
him and he would simply smile you away. He was 
amongst the founders of the Samaj. He was a friend and 
correspondent of those old workers of the Lahore Arya 
Samaj, who belonged to the group of Sjt. Master Durga 
Prashad. 


Shrimati Dayaldevi, unknown to fame, was a woman 
of spiritual inclinations, with her heart full of love and 
desire to serve. For years she worked the Girl School, 
though deserted and persecuted by some of her earlier 
fame-hunting co-workers. 


In this short sketch it is impossible to make mention ~ 
of all who have done their duty by the Samaj and died. 
Only a few instances have been picked up at random. 


It is more difficult to deal with the living ones. To 
name all the old wary and cautious workers or to speak 
of all the young enthusiastic go-aheads is impossible, to 
leave out any is ungrateful and ungracious, I, therefore, 
generally say that Sind has as good a band of workers as. 
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f 

] I any other Province. Only this band requires to be dealt 
| i ! within an appreciative manner and organised sympathe- 
| tically. Once their merit is recognized, once self-con- 
| sciousness grows upon them, the Sindhis will move at 
& Surprisingly fast speed. 


SSS = Fee, 


CHALLENGE OF PRESENT DAY CONDITIONS 
E] | AND HINDUISM.* 


| r (By Dr. TaraknatH Das, Pa. D.) 


es 


. THIS is an age of unrest.—The sign of political unrest 
is so manifest that it needs no discussion. The sign of 
religious or spiritual unrest is indicated in the efforts of 
modernising religious beliefs to suit modern conditions. The 
rise of various reform movements in various religions, like 
the Theosophical movement, New Thought, Bahaisman 
etc., is a sure sign that modern Spiritual life demands some 
thing new. Can the living religions of today give anything 
to satisfy the spiritual unrest of the worldjin such a way 
that it will embrace man and his life entirely. This is the 
problem. Can Hinduism answer the needs of modern con- 
| ditions ? 


= 


If we believe in evolution of society and thus accept the 
modern sociological theory of self-regeneration of man and 
society, we must look for the dynamic forces in every living 

- religion of the past, factors of rejuvenation, meeting new 
conditions of life and society. Hinduism is a living religion 
and it is the cyeed of several hundred millions of people, say 


* Paper presented at the World Brotherhood Dianer 
Conferenve held under the auspices of the Woman’s Branch 
Alliance of Unity Church of Brock!) New York, Friday 
May 2, 1924, 
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‘about six hundred millions including the people who call them- 


selves Buddhists. Buddhism is nothing but a sect of Hindu- 
ism. Hinduism is the oldest of all religions. Living as long 
as it was a vital factor in the spiritual life of mankind, not 
only of those who claim to be Hindus but of men ‘of other 
religious creeds, it has influenced all the later religions, not 
through forceful conversions but through its philosophy. 


Like all other religions, Hinduism has in the past faced 
the crisis of conservatism and priestcraft and’ had its va- 
rious reformations. Today Hinduism isin the process of 
self-reformation and this is evident in various movements 
such as the Brahma Samaj and the Arya Samaj, Rama 
Krishna Mission, Hindu Maha Sabha and other bodies 
working for the removal of untouchability jamong the lowest 
castes of India. 


The world is marching on at least in the intellectual 
perception of the unity of humanity and a larger ex- 
pression of life in its entirety. Does Hinduism meet the 
conditions of the present challenge ? My contention is that 
with the spirit of Hinduism we do meet the challenge of the 
modern problems of spiritual life, if. we seek to understand 
the spirit of Hinduism which is universal. | 


The Hindu religion is known in Sanskrit as “ Sanatan 
Dharma ” or the religion which is eternal and universal 
in spirit. This being the scope of Hinduism, it does 
not dogmatise that this is the only way of salvation, 
but rather it emphasises that ‘‘ As every river has its source 
in the same common source of all water and as these rivers 
flow through various lands and emerge into a common 
reservoir of waters such as oceans, seas and lakes, so all re- 
ligions have the’same origin and end. It is the inquiry of 
the human mind that ‘seeks divinity man seeking to merge 
himself iù God.” ` ' : 
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The_universality of the Hindu religion is such that it 


accepts all great religious teachers as prophets. In the 


Bhagavat Gita it says ‘‘ Whenever unrighteousness prevails 
and righteousness dwindles I incarnate myself from time 
to time to protect the righteous and to destroy the 
unrighteous.” 


Hindus recognise Christ and others as great religious 
teachers and reverence them as they do Buddha, but they 
cannot acknowledge that any religion has a monopoly of 
salvation. 


Because of the Hindu spirit of universal toleration Jews 
persecuted by the Christians found shelter in. India. Chris- 
tianity flourished in Southern India; the fire-worship- 
pers persecuted by ‘the Moslems fled from Persia and 


_ secured shelter in India. Never at any time have the 


Hindus waged war in the name of religion. At various times 
religious reforms of great eminence came within the folds 
of Hinduism, because of this spirit of toleration. 


Where the spirit of toleration exists, religion is bound] 
to be dynamic and not static ; and thus the ancient Hindu 
society and the spirit of Hinduism have not been conservative 
but dynamic and we find that many different schools of Hindu 


philosophy prevailed-and Hinduism not only produced Bud- 
dhism but absorbed other religions also. 


The dynamic spirit of Hinduism led the Hindus to go 
abroad and’ spread their philosophy all over the world. 
‘The neo-Platonists who laid the philosophical foundation of 
‘Christianity were influenced by the Buddhists. The reli- 
‘gions of China, Japan, and all Eastern Asia were influenced 


by the dynamic spirit of Hinduism. 


Hinduism was: never: stagnant; it isa religion of:reali- 


zation of the inner life, not only a preaching. religion: It is 
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absolutely wrong for any one to assert that Hinduism has 
been exclusive in character and never believed in convert- 
ing others. to its ideals. It gave rise to caste 
system, not in its hereditary character, but as described in 
the Bhagawat Gita ‘‘I divide the people of the world into 
four distinct classes according to their merits and qualifica- 
tions.” The Greeks who came in contact with the Hindus 
became Hindus and many of the ancestors of the present 
Rajputs were Greeks. The Buriats in Siberia are Buddhists. 
It was the spirit of universality that led Emperor Asoka to 
send 50,000 missionaries all over the world, and the inscrip- 
tions of Asoka engraved several centuries before the birth of 
Christ speak loudly of the spirit of universality and toleration 
of Hinduism. Buddhism is nothing but a reformation|move- 
ment within Hinduism. It was a protest against ceremonial- 
ism, hereditary caste-system and excessive asceticism. ‘‘It 
attempted to bring the essential ideas of Bramhanism 
into life.” 


One of the aspects of the universality of Hinduism is 
the character of its scriptures and its teachers. The Vedas 
are unlike the Koran or the Old and the New Testaments not 
sayings of the prophets. The Vedas are eternal, having no 
beginning and-no ending. The root meaning of the word 
Veda is knowledge; and the Hindus realised the univer- 
sality and eternal character of knowledge hidden or mani- 
fested. 


‘They who having attained the supreme soul in know- 
ledge were filled with wisdom, and having found in him l 
union with the soul were in perfect harmony with the inner 
self.; they having realized him in heart were free from all 
selfish desires, and having experienced him in all the activi- 
ties of the world had attained calmness. The Rishis were 
they who having reached the supreme God from all sides 
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had found abiding peace, had become united with all, and 
had entered into the life of the universe.” 


‘¢ Thus the state of realizing our relationship with all, 
of entering into everything through union with God was 
considered in India to be the ultimate end and fulfilment of 
humanity.” à 


This attitude of recognition of teachers of spiritual life 
makes the Hindus recognise Gandhi as Mahatma, and 
Tagore as a sage; andin the past, a person like Kabir 
who was acommon weaver and a Moslem by birth was 
recognised as a religious teacher of the Hindus who cared 
| not for narrow walls of creed. 


| The ideal of Hinduism is neither Heaven nor Hell, but 
4 Mukti—emancipation or freedom through self-realisation. 

It is characterised as Nirvana which is often misinter- 

preted by scholars as nothingness or extinction. The late Dr. 

Cuthbert Hall of the Union Theological Seminary under- 
- stood the spirit of Hinduism. He said: “The general 
tendency of Western thinking is to recognise with more or 
less absolateness the reality of the phenomenal universe with 
the countless distinctions of finite souls and finite objects. * 
* * The immemorial thought of India emphasises the 
reality of the invisible Absolute whilst to some extent 
admitting the distinction of the individual soul and its 
phenomenal environment.” Prof. Noda of Japan describes 
Nirvana “‘as salvation from the misery of the world, as de- 
liverance from suffering, as enlightenment and blessedness.”’ 
Dr. Paul Carus in his Gospel of Buddha says :—‘‘And 
is Niryana non-existence? Not at all. Itis the attain- 
ment of the deathless state of immortality, of pure form, 
E For obera) ene, of the immutable oxtougy where 
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lust is extinct, that is Nirvana ; when the fires of hatred 
and infatuation are extinct, that is Nirvana; and when 


pride, false belief, and all other passions are extinct, that is 
Nirvana.” 


Hinduism is the religion of compassion. And so 
Buddha said to one of his disciple kings :—‘‘That which is 
most needed is a loving heart. Regard your people as an 
only son. Do not oppress them; do not destroy them; keepin 
due check every member of your body ; forsake unrighteous 
doctrine and walk in the straight path ; do not exalt yourself 


by trampling upon others. Comfort and befriend the 
suffering.” 


Long before the advent of Jesus Christ ıt was 
Hinduism which gave the world the religion of love, for 
thus it has been said by Buddha: ‘‘ Hatred does not cease 
by hatred; hatred ceases by love—this is an old rule.” 


The theory of creation according to Hinduism has been 
clearly explained in the following passage of one of the 
Upanishads: ‘‘My dear child, some people think that this 
world has come out of nothing, but how can something 
come out of nothing ?? Thus the Hindus long before Moses 
“(date of Moses is about 1320 B. C.) during the period of the 
Upanishads which is at least 2000 B. ©. understood the 
theory of evolution. Professor Huxley says :—‘* To say 
nothing of Indian sages to whom evolution was a familiar 
notion ages before Paul of Tarsus was born.” And Sir 
Monier Williaras in his ‘‘ Bramhanism and Hinduism ” 


-. declares : “Indeed if I may be allowed the anachronism, 


the Hindus were Spinozalites more than two thousand years 
before the existence of Spinoza; and Darwinians many 
centuries before Darwin, and evolutionists many. centuries 
before the doctrine of evolution had been accepted by the 
scientists of our time, and before any word like eyolu- 


- 
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lution existed in any language in the world.” (Vide ‘‘India 
And Her People by Swami Abhedanada). 


In this connection it may be said that the Hindus 
were Descartians long before the days of Descarte, because 
of the.idea of pluralism existing in one of the important Six 
Schools of Hindu philosophy. India had her school of 
dualism before the days of Berkeley. They were Kantians 
before Kant discovered the term ‘' Ding-an-sich ’’—the 
thing in itself--because the pith of inquiry of the 
Upanishads was what is the nature of the essence of the 
phenomenal world. The Hindus were Hegelians before Hegel 
discussed his ideas of the Absolute, because the philosophy 
of absolute monism of the Vedanta and its interpretation by 
Sankara goes far beyond the conception of Hegel. The 
Hindus had their materialist philosophers of the school of 
Charbak. The six great schools of philosophy of the Hindus 
and the other minor schools prevailed in India, because of 
the spirit of Hinduism in essence was not dogmatism but 
freedom of thought and absolute toleration. 


` The ancient sages of India in the Upanishads had such 
problems of modern philosophy as :— 


í When death swallows the whole world, who is the 
. deity which shall swallow death ? What part of man exists 
after death ? What becomes of the vital forces when a man 
dies? What is the nature of the soul? Where is the 
foundation and support of this universe? What is the 


essence of being? Whatis there that governs all things 
and yet is separate from everything ?”’ 


One of the cardinal characteristics of Hinduism including 
Buddhism i is a form of relationship which is howe as the 
Laws of Karma which the modern philosopheks since the 
‘days of Kant term as laws of causation and dn Sedsion. 
. This simple law is that every work must have its éfféct and it 

| 
Pe 
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is by work that one can counteract the effects of certain work 
and thus salvation cannot be achieved by mere grace. 


‘t By oneself the evil is done, by oneself one suffers. 
By oneself evil is left undone, by oneself one is purified. 
Purity and impurity belong to oneself, no one can purify 
another. You yourself must make an effort. The Buddhas 
are only preachers.” 


These laws of Karma logically lead to the doctrine of 
Reincarnation which is one of the tenets of Hinduism. This 
theory of the laws of Karma and reincarnation lays special 
stress on individuality or personality. 


‘‘ My action is my possession,, my action is my inheri- 
tance, my action is the womb which bears me, my action is 
the race to which I am akin, my action is my refuge. What 
appears to man to be his body is in truth the action of his 
past state which then assuming a form, realised through bis 
endeavours, has become endowed with tangible existence.” 
(Carus, Paul: Buddhism and its Christian Critics pp 134-135.) 


One’s own personal endeavor and achievements consti- 
tute one’s personality and this personality is preserved by 
death, as we read. 


tt But every deed « man performs 
With body, or with voice, or mind 
‘ Tis this that he can call his own, 
This with him take as he goes hence 
This is what follows after him 
And like a shadow ne’er departs.” 
(Buddhism in Translations page 228.) 


The conception of laws of Karma gives the soundest 
foundation of ethical life for a person feeling his personal 
responsibility. In the writings of Emerson, particularly in 
his essay on Compensation, he reflects on the Hindu ideas of 
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laws of Karma, while he exhibits his full comprehension of 
the spirit of “Atman” of the Hindus in his ‘Over Soul” and 
the ideal of Immortality in the essay entitled ‘‘Immortality.’’ 


Another phase of the universality of Hinduism is the 
method of realization through various paths of Action, De- 
votion and Knowledge—Self-analysis leading ultimately to 
the stage of realisation of ‘‘ So-Aham ” or I am He which 
the Christ characterised as ‘‘ My Father and Myself are 
One.” It is the stage of at-oneness with God. 


The place of Truth in Hinduism is the highest. It has 
been said ‘‘ Satayameva Jayate ’—Truth is bound to be vic- 
torious. Thus faith in the ultimate victory of Truth 
makes the Hindu religion a source of true optimism; and 
this optimism is seen in the present day application of the 
doctrine of Sataygraha or ‘' holding fast to truth ” as enun- 
ciated and practised by Mahatma Gandhi and his followers. 


The very conception of ultimate victory is a con- 
sequence of the belief in the Laws of Karma and the 
emphasis put on the conception of righteousness in life. 
Righteous life is the life of the enlightened. This spirit 
of Hinduism is also manifest in the teachings of Zoroaster 
which emphasises the victory of the good over the evil. 
Hinduism never acknowledges the right of monopoly of any 
religion to find the ultimate truth, because truth can be 
realised by men and women in every part of the world 
irrespective of caste, creed, or color. Hinduism never re- 
cognises that the inner nature of man is such that a man 
is a born sinner because it proclaims the ideals of the ancient 
sages who saw the truth of ‘‘ God in Man” and asserts 
of Sivoham Nirbhayoham ”—I am the source of all good and 
beyond fear.” Thus in Hinduism we find the religion of 
fearlessness. This doctrine of fearlessness is based upon 
the acceptance of the teachings of immortality of the soul 


which has been described in the Bhagabat Gita; —- 
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‘t The weapon divideth it (the soul) not, the fire burneth 
it not, the water corrupteth it not, the wind .drieth it not, 
for it is indivisible, inconsumable, incorruptible, and 
can not be dried away ; it is eternal, universal, permanent, 
immovable ; it is invisible, inconceivable and unalterable ; 
therefore knowing it to be thus thou shouldst not grieve 
(at the death of any being).” 


This doctrine of immortality ‘of man in real nature, 
i. e., the divinity of man and his fearlessness makes a pro- 
fessor or seeker after truth dauntless. This spirit makes it 
possible for him or her to defy all forms of social, political 
and religious tyranny of the world and cling to the truth 
realised. This is the basic philosophy of Satayagraha which 
is revolutionising the modern world. 


Hinduism recognises the unity of the human family. 
We areall part and parcel of the same One whom the people 
call by different names. This doctrine of the unity of 
man in his phenomenal diversity, in its logical conclusion 
leads us to recognise that no man can harm others without 
harming himself and thus leads to the doctrine of Ahimsa. 
The very moment we translate the ideal of organic unity 
of man into practice inthe field of social and political life 
we see the spiritual significance of the doctrine of ALimsa. 
The doctrine of Satayagraha is -the re-assertion of the old 
teachings of true enlightenment, true righteousness, and 
truly organised social life for the good of humanity, 
which was proclaimed by Buddha long before the Christian 
era in the ‘*Buddham Saranam Gachami, Dharamam 
Saranma Gachami ; Sangham Saranam Gachami,”—“‘ I take 
refuge in Enlightenment, I take refuge in the Righteousness 
and I take refuge in the Social Order based on righteousness.” 


; According to Hinduism, as also according to Con- 
fucianism, life is not and cannot be divided into separate 
compartments. Thus Hinduism holds that civic obligations 
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i of life cannot be divorced from spiritual life. Thus we find 
' : in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata that great religious 
teachers like Vasishta, Viswamitra, Vyasa and others 
even Sri Krishna while discussing religion, always ciscussed 
politics—Raj-dharama or the righteous method of ruling. In 
Plato’s ‘‘Republic” we find the influence of Hindu political 
| philosophy and social organization in Greek life. In the spirit ~ 
of Bushido of Japan we find theinfiuence of political doctrines 
of Buddhist’sages as also of the teachings of Confucius (Vide 
Chinese Religion Through Hindu ‘Eyes by Prof. Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar). Most of the western scholars sofar have 
paid special attention to the phase of corruption of oriental 
life in the field of government and regarded the corrupted 
formas the ideal. However it is not too much to say that even 
the modern democracies of the world have much to learn 
i from the ideals of Government of the Hindus and Chinese, 
because in them ethics have not been divorved from 
politics. 


Hindu political ideals put more stress upon the sacred- 
ness of life than upon that of property. They put as much 
stress upon the performance of duty as we put upon our 
rights. Hinduism puts more emphasis upon fulfilment and 
harmony than on acquisition and discontent. 


The cry of the world today is for life. The submerged 
section of society are demanding changes, to have more life, 
vigorous life, to give expression to the life that isin them. 
The disinherited among the nations are struggling to assert, 
so that there should be freedom and opportunity to avail of 
the racial and national heritage, the heritage of humanity. 
This life never recognizes the existence of death or decay. 


“Everything has sprung from immortal life and is 
vibrating with life ; for life is immense”—Upanishad. 


“This is the noble heritage from our forefathers 
waiting to be claimed by us as our own, this ideal of the 
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“Supreme freedom of consciouness. It is not merely intel- 
lectual or emotional, it has an ethical basis, and it must be’ 
translated into action. In the Upanishads, it is said The 
Supreme Being .is all-pervading, therefore he is the innate 
good in all. To be truly united in knowlege, love and 
service with all beings, and thus realize one’s self in the all- 
pervading God is the essence of goodness, and this is the 
keynote of the teachings of the Upanishads. Life is im- 
‘mense”’—Dr. Tagore, Rabindranath: Sadhana (pages 21-22). 


Thus the realisation of the immensity of one’s own life 
and its fulfillment in the truest sense in the fulfillment of the 
life of others is the message of Hinduism. This meets the 
challenge of modern social political, and the spiritualiunrest of 
the world of today. It denies sectarianism, communalism, 
and proclaims universal brotherhood of man in the saying of 
Sankara :— 


‘t Nature is my mother. The Universal Spirit is my 
father. Those who are devoted to the cause of good are 
my friends, and the universe is my home.” 


—_——_ 


TO THE SUN. 
‘By ProF. J. Monaran, B. A., L. T.) 

Three sweetest damsels in their splendour clad, 

In company and hope thy toils deceive : 
The one in freshness full doth thee receive, 

But lo! Thy wondrous love of Duty stern, 
Thy wedded dame and mate for greater time, 

With whom diffusest life in every clime. 
And hope of joys of Eve's approach doth learn 
Thy heart, and to her side reclinest thou. 

Thy arduous toil soothed in stately cheer, 
Descendest thou to fresher worlds anear ; 

Our joys, with thine as lord of day art thou. 
Thou com’st with Morn and go’st with Eve full gay, 

And sitt’st with Duty austerest all day. 
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EXTENT OF ANCIENT INDIAN ENGINEERING. | 
i “a PHILOSOPHY. P 
i (Rao Sauipe K. V. Vaze I. O. B.) 


CHAPTER VII. 
anı aaaea TOWN PLANNING. 
vV adsaaia RESIDENTIAL PORTION, 


qa mÈ mataran HEAR MÈ | 
| MANNS ant ARTË RAT: N 
i In a small village there should be at least four main 
roads, in an ordinary village cight, and in a large village 
there should be twelve or sixteen main roads. 
| agaaga UBAGT g guq Zaz | 
. e 
| KUIA EVA Asafa IZAT: | 
Baw mami qita: afeerafsear INA | 
amadis aat AnA aaifeaar ATAT: N 


The village sites should be on the right bank of 
ji) the river and their length should be along the river. All 
f villages should have a ditch round them and ramparts with 
+ towers on the outside. There should be at least four 
gates in the North, East, South and West and there should 
be four drainage channels to drive out the contaminated 
water from the village. 
fast da miqa acant fA ATA | 
angia aan 
There. should be gates. at each outlet. These should 
be three, five, or seven hands wide and their height 
should be 14 to 2 times the width. These gates should’ 
have no overlap with each other. 


- aaaa aia agmi AER ag aa: at Fay | 
_atgvag ane HAN: THAT FIAT | 


aa = 


pr ener Sr 


m e 
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Saw mga ait faarnieng zz Ar: | 
aAa Aaa ETa Guia aa at ANEA | 
The village site should be divided into seven, eight, 
or nine equal parts, both in length and breadth. The 
central portion is called mitg; those adjoining it #4 e 
those adjoining şa, Algt and the outside ones are 
oalled aa. The aitam caste should live in the 317g and 
şa parts and the artisans or labourers and non-fat castes 
should live in the apart. The reason of this is 
obvious : the less clean castes should always be outside 
so as to keep the village clean. The water used by the 
clean castes would flush the parts of the unclean castes 


on its way outside, which would not be the case if they 
lived inside. 


SeKS HJATA Aa maATAT | 

aaa aagigafafa ata ataa a eaa 

AR a ant den Aaga alata | 

{Qar aafa gear: fexatsia emeataita | 

The houses in the village also should be similarly 

situated, that is, best houses should be in the centre and 
the lower ones outside from the centre to the circum- 
ference. A good house may be in the lower parts but 
no low house should be situated in the higher parts. 
The best temple in the town also should be situated in 
the higher parts; if a good temple be situated in the 
low parts or if the temple be lower than the adjoining 
houses, then the men become lowered in their character 
and even women become lowered. 


aeAcaAAAsR al ACACA TATHEAT | 
giet aad eghar Adve Taig | 
Whenever anybody therefore wants to raise his 
house higher than the temple in that part, he should raise 
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the temple first and his house afterwards. - Houses and 
temples of gf and &7 should therefore be at least on the 
. same footing with other houses and if possible the temples 
-should be higher. 


matsiafanasart ta gsar A | 
qaar ià ARIANNE | 
Agari gana: afta: agate QATIR, | 
—ogisat acqdtdite FIRIZA, | 
i AXATI ARAT JRA | 
O mafaa ang ae aa | 
qfaaza aiaa gaai faata: ara | 
- Aaaa aa aeafu: | 
aia aana fase ania gaf | 
Outside the village site on the south should be the 
sheds for the cattle (milk animals), on the north should 
be flower gardens, on the east should be horses &c. and 
soldiers and on the west the residences of austere 
persons (men of plain living and high thinking). Inside 
the village site merchants should live in the south and 
labourers should be close to them. The quarters of 
brick-makers should be in the east or north and near 
them should live barbers and such other artisans engaged 
in various crafts. In the north-west the quarters of 
fishermen should be situated. In the west should be the 
paueriors) of men engaged in the trade of flesh. The 
À quarters of oilmen should be situated in the north. All 
pa ts of the town should be supplied with water by 


oF gh 


ae goons of cisterns, wells &c. 
>i senfesifage e Tas am ara | 
a dient At 


RGR eenattat Sart e aX FAIA | 


meg? taatai Mara: Tq! 


f-tarytu 


bt Pa 


SO 5 ao 4) Le 


A? amen J, —lo- 
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aigis faa waa: Aan: Bat: | 
qaf asman aa AARAA: | 
agar fafa 2S: Gama: ENSS NNER | 
aaroafa aemg? gya ea | 


A little away from the village on the north or . 


north-west should be the houses of Engineers and other 
eaqfa, persons dealing in building materials &c., bricks, 
lime, and other factories. A little away from these 
should be the houses of washermen and such other 
cleaners. At a distance of a IS in the east should 
be the huts of sweepers &c. The women of these 
sweepers should wear ornaments of copper, iroa, and lead 
as a distinction mark and should be allowed to enter 
the village early in the morning for the removal of 
sweepings and dirt. Depots for the deposits of refuse 
should be situated at a distance of five hundred 4¥ in the 
north-east; other similar dirts should also be deposited 
here and the burning-place for corpses should be far 
away from this depot. 


ATiSARBITYAMA ANTIA MIA | 
2anz fais, mmga, ant, afeafa | 
qaaa -Yeaca Meaagariy | 
ASJATA AAT MATIA | 


aiziz, AHRI, Walaa, YAMA and such other things 
which are dirty or injurious to public health should be 
away from water, temples, stores, residences, and 
main roads. The temples of gods, roads, and markets 
should never be considered as vacant and therefore fit 
for the collection of refuse. A place is considered vacant 
or abandoned if one is permitted to throw polluted 
things in it, | hod het RONSON 


¢ 
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SiNT RAE AT TITRA | 
i agadni RAE | 
hi astageara Qt ad aqeaay | 
| The king may have his palace built in any part of 
the town except the aIt@ portion. In its front should 
al ‘be a large open space as a square. In the part the king 
' likes he may have his harem and such other things. 
O RSI ase? aearTeatan: | 
ftartataceararagtfacaat TIT | 
\i medads ancar Gat geq afar | 
afm ninman afta: NA AAA | 
Amai afnai arai ae mqi | 
saama aenrfea ania | 
eniq faai az JETMAN TIZIA I fsITa Ao 4 
In a village the drainage outlet should be in the 
west, east, north or in any direction where the ground is 
falling and the water has a flow. Wells &c. may be 
i in any place (or rather everywhere). The residences of 
A | harlots should be in the south and surrounding them should 
| be the quarters of 9% or low people. The houses of mer- 
chants and shopkeepers should be in the east and in 
their midst should be the chief public market. In the 
north should be situated factories and around them 
should be the quarters. of. men engaged in them. 
agaaga caaafagerafastia: | 
VIETAI aeniziaid aateman: | 
 smafgamataad arag Sea. JASTA | 
aaTeeaAIATS Hare aur fafaa | 
aan: aftanaual aqaa aad NAR | 
| MAM AARIMaeaaSagse ÀT | 
aH Mal sigana qT ass! ara | 
_ The width of a house should be three, five or 2’ e. an 
yneyen nymber of Z¥ and the length should be two#¥ more 
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than the width. The length may be increased to’ twice 
the width- In this plot houses should te built as already 
detailed in ‘ Building Construction atéq W@..’ 


The construction of houses is of four kinds viz 
sas, aftas, aqaa and aaatag. The details of designs’ 
will be given under Uwag ‘Construction of Palaces’ 
further on; these are bigger than the other variety. 
Sheds also are of four. sorts viz Zaf, MST, SITS and Wes. 
g% is a long line of rooms like a barrack, NST consists. 
of two barracks facing each other, sita is a gnomon t.e. 
two barracks at right angles to each other and 37 
is three barracks in U arranged shape with open space in 
the centre. 


Aagcan fasqrraa aga farga ' 

aifaqaetacafa afa aa faa | 

anada, anfa, AJAISI UNARI 

fanfacafad Aa aftaatia aafafar ilg 

aegzanqan NALETA UITA | 

Sqn aHa fare areata: 

a@gagqanaaisagqaia ag R 

Aani as ga mai uad WTA | 

ig naia g Agaat sfadtaa | 

az Sgar: Aa fafaa ag N a 

ages faszia Ta ASTRA 

dargi amg gn AT: | 

uaaafa faza aid g fad aq | 

qqs dagaa fa faaicqaraa |. 

mga ganal GU SIE HEITAR | 

SUIBIATIM Aa HA AUTAR I 

The house should be marked with articles that.are. 

chiefly used in it. Theseshould be the distinguishing. 


marks of the various professions, a=#tqald,., UTIR.. 
and 4¥ai¥ should mark the. house of asIa, these © 
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should be surrounded by four afeasm at the four corners. 
A golden @%, in the centre, a silver %@ on the left and 
a copper RIRS, on the right should mark the house 
of a Afaa, in which there should be a steel sword and four 
elephants at the four corners. A basket full of corn of 
gold, copper scales and silver cattle with a couple of 
cows is the mark of 434, with four white cows at the 
corners. An iron point of a plough, a copper %I@ and 
crab and five animals viz a horse, a bull, an elephant and 
a goat and a sheep of lead should mark the house of a J. 
A lock and a key isthe sign ona treasure room, of 
a pleasure-ground a chair, a lamp anda bed should be 
the sign, on a fire place (Kilan &c.) a dropper, a burning 
faggot, and black iron (cast iron) is the mark, anda 


dish, a cover and a pot full of water is the sign ona 
store room, and so forth. 


qigani aa anaa ata | 
maai adai afsaag Iaa | 
agana AARAA | 
Regs Sat ata faqaieany I 


On the houses of VSS, AIIE, and such other castes 
the signs used by them as their symbols should be used 
as marks. On wells ardt the mark should be a fish, on 
$T it should be a tortoise, on a AZI% it should be a crab, 
on a Afas it should be a serpent and on a bund or a 
bridge it should be a fagaiz. These marks are to be used 
on the top sill of the front door and also on the village 
map to denote these things, They are further to be 


used on flags floating over the houses. In short a man 


entering a house should know what sort of behaviour he 
should expect from his host'and the various caste marks 
on the forehead and body with the peculiarity of the 
dress, name &o, indicate to the host what his guest is 
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expected to be. By these markings there is great facility 
in social intercourse and much misunderstanding and 
offence-taking is avoided. 


AGIA AAAI aeg ZAMTAr Aaa agia fama 
Jagi mega ssa" aag aaga aw wags 
gR? sarana Aana: gaaf ai agta- 
@ afeamar ABTA | 


_In a town in which all the four classes of people 
live, the king should have his own residence with its face 
towards the east or north. On the north-east of the 
king’s palace should live MA, gtifga and the ministers 
with (sacred) places for fire and water. On the 
south-east should be fire-places (kilns ), stables for ele- 
phants, and the accomodation for stores. 


aa: qÉ FAAET Wet TA TAIN VNA Arica: AATA 
qatfauafaaag: | afan ga ait visimi<, aa 
qaz, fasaa) gAn wma KAJE MAAT- 
mial aa: at aneneqemnaaca RAT IFISISAA 
UHIAGUAAATAT: BUSTA: MNT: Frater giani 
fanafaaaa: | 


Beyond this on the east side should be the afaa 
and the principal artisans &c. dealing in perfumes, 
flowers, corns, and (liquids) juice extracts. In the south- 
east quarters shouldbe situated house of the dealers in pots, 
(money-lending) accounts t. e. banks and shops of various 
products or articles. In the south-west part should be 
situated the store-house and arsenals of arms. - Beyond 
these on the south ehould be the residential portion 
of the citizens, dealers in corn, dealers in manufactured 
articles, and heads of soldiers and police, dealers : 

>. in confectionery, liquors and flesh, the residence of 
harlots and dancing girls, and 43a. 
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qanana woe maena sdgda | afamat 
ai wawaman | aa: q Hal, qa, Sy, IÅ, IÅ, UA, 
aati K: gaa AA feunhaaaa: Il 


FS In the south-west part should be situated the stables 
tal for protection of asses, camels. In the north-west parts 
should be situated the stables providing animals and con- 
` veyances. Beyond these on the west should live X3 and 
persons working on wool, thread, bamboo, skins, shields, 
weapons, and clothing. 
Sat Ghat wT Gea AISAT | sat ga wT wT 
TAVITA | Aa: qÅ antaa Sle afna ATA 
aai MAMA: | FAT: Tatawamaaa: qaa 
AMALIA | WIS ASSIA ANAI ara: | 
In the west of the north portion should be situated 
shops for selling medicines and in the east of the north 
portion should be situated the treasure, and sheds for 
cows and horses. Beyond these on the north should be ~ 
the temples of the god of the town and its king, workers = 
in metals and precious stones and aam. On the east 
or north should be situated the burning place and castes 
Should rise from the south towards the north. The 
residences of qg and Sss should be beyond the RAMA. 


a a RRRA JUNIA FTA | 1 
fadsaag? daa aatataatanta N 
Outsiders or out-laws should not be allowed to molest 


the towns or the country. They should be settled into 
camps and made to pay all taxes. 


agaia agaange amfacaiguiuara : saad: 
mays ofa, azziciat yfad fad alafai 
Glen gleaaa quart gaga MNA Raatan ayia 
z RAI ama saadi AA aai Ces AIT- - 
aifeat qftiaca singe KAA | 
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A quadrangular well without water should be dug 
and it should be built up with large stones on all sides and 
bottom. In this a cage of strong and heavy good wood 
should be built with a cellar of three compartments like 
floors with many rooms having paved floors, 
having one door with steps worked by a machine 
presided by a Goddess and under the ground. On this cage 
excluded on all sides, having kachha brick ramparts sur- 
rounded by a ditch in which boats ply, should be built 
the treasure room. 

QFISHIAA, AMS, WH, Aaea, fagaed- 
MAIL, Baa: Wage, Higa, Aaaaus, HEAT 
gagga, Via: SIME aga yfageqw Agami, JA- 
rateta, agaa faan algeria, agana: G- 
TARET TITT FIWA | 

The prison should have pillars of burnt brick, four 

quadrangles, one gate, many rooms and floors, large bays 
between pillars, market and stores on all sides, long and 
" broad paths, partitions on sides, solitary dark rooms, and 
cellars, arsenals, provision for men o! different religions, a 
powerful manager, separate compounds for females and 
males, and well protected sides particularly for outgoers. 


qiacsatia aqaa | afastfaa TRETIA TIARA | 


Grass, firewood, leaves, should be stored away from 
each other and from the town. Persons living on fire 
(kilns, factories &c.) should live in one place. 


aaaedaa: sfaadaimeat: facgtafearfaadtar 
fasgnraaifugit daana Pegg aAdga RAA | 
ayaaigearfaa: aA RITA: afai TAJA | 
Between two separate houses and even between 
separate parts of one house, a lane fase or faqqat wide 
should be left. This lane should be provided with a 
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for the removal of dirt, and broken pieces. If the 4 
neighbours agree they may live as they like provided 
they do not cause nuisance. 


AN 
(i y small gate which should be capable of being left open | 


qma MA afa | AAA SIEM Gay FS: | 


Spouts from houses may fall on the roads during 
rains only. If water falls in other seasons the house- 
holder should be fined 12 au. 
t qaaa guf Hznfas ais aut SANH | 
| aae gitA TI Ina zag | 
i agana Aa Ag quat yarzataraz: | 
ayaga fazada aga dagaa fa: 


PHILOSOPHIGAL REFLECTIONS. 


(M. H. SYED.) 


<“ O Hidden Life vibrant in every atom ; 

O Hidden Light shining in every creature ; 

O Hidden Love embracing all in Oneness ; 

May each, who feels himself as one with Thee, 

Know he is therefore one with every other.” (A.B.) 
(1) 

Most of us actually live in the objects of senses and 
not in our own selves ; because we habitually desire those 
objects and therefore constantly seek to dwell in them, 
relish and atliain them. A spiritual man should try to 
withdraw himself from them gradually and live in bis 
own real self. 

(2) 
o Ih treading the path of spiritual development one 
should, be firmly convinced that in course cf time one is 
gyre to reach the Goal, When one seeks those who are 
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ever watchful of struggling humanity, they are sure to 
help and guide. 
(3) 

It is truly said that time and space are illusory. To- : 
one who is conscious of his eternal existence, timé has no 
meaning. Why we are not stable-minded and balanced 
as yet, is because we are running after transitory things. 
It is the succession of ideas due to the ever-changing and 
shadowy phenomena that creates sense of time. As soon 
as this succession or modification of the thinking - 
principle is stilled or stopped, the sense of time will lose 
its reality. 

(4) 

The fact of the existence of the spiritual hierarchy 
implies gradation, rank and growth in the people of 
spiritual regions. The flowers of humanity such as Christ, 
Buddha, Mohamet, Sri Krishna and Sri Ramchandra, 
have, to my mind, evolved in the course of aeons, and now 
stand at the head of humanity. The theory of Avatar does ` 
not hold ground in the face of this principle. Nor is it, 
speaking scientifically, tenable. Descent of the most’ 
High in order to overshadow or associate Himself with : 
any human form, however exalted, and the existence 
of the flower of humanity who have slowly and gradually 
risen from the lower rank, are inconsistent. So we have 
to choose that which appears to us more reasonable and 


sound. 
5) : 
What is meant by soulless people? Is this expression 


not inconsistent with Sankhyan teaching of the immor- 
tality of self in all? Similar statement in the second - 
chapter of Gita is doubtful. There it is said that with 
the destruction of reason man perishes. How is this- 
statement to be justified in fact and in theory ? ` Tt may ` 
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be that for the time, owing to persistent backsliding the 
soul has gone down in its onward march, and will, after 
a time, having exhausted its bad Karma, again continue 
its onward journey. 


Thus the idea of the soulless people has no philoso- 
phic foundation. 


(6) 

The eternal, the Parabrahaman, the Absolute, is all- 
pervading and mightier and greater than the Maya, the 
material side.of the Universe. So to a spirtually-minded 
man the difference between sacred and profane has little 
meaning. He has more reason to sense the blessedness in 
everything with which he comes in contactithan an ordinary 
man of the world. There is more joy and bliss for him. 
Such a.person cannot be blinded by matter. The exis- 
tence of misery, sorrow, and suffering which we see oll 
round, is explicable. Most of the human beings rush head- 
long into material enjoyment; oblivious of their true 
being which is Satchitanand, they identify themselves 
with matter and seek pleasure, happiness, security and 
peace from something (matter) which is incapable of 
affording any abiding happiness. 


x To seek any happiness from worldly objects is to 


3 search for the impossible. ` Therefore this futile attempt 


should be given up. 


(1) 

_ Those treading the Nivriti marga or path of return, 
and having once for all madeup their minds to turn 
inward, spirit-ward, should whole-heartedly devote all 
their. energies to the cultivation of moral qualities and 
constant identification of themselves with the higher and 
spiritua] life, 
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We have long been associated with the life of matter, 
so we have to spend an equal number of years on the 
Spiritual path before we reach our goal. Having fully 
realized the immensity of our task and the true nature 
of higher life, we should never be discouraged even for a 
moment if we fail in our attempts ; every effort that we 
make takes us onward and ensures our final triumph. 


We have to perform a two-fold task; one-is the 
persistent, unceasing, and earnest effort spirit-ward $ 
another is service. The life of unselfish service will not 
only elevate us and help-us to realize our oneness with 
the all, but it will to a great extent free us from our past 
Karmic liabilities, without which we cannot attain our 
goal i. e., liberation. 

(8) 


What does evolution mean from the Vedantic point 
of view ? The self in all is the same. It is immutable, 
‘all-pervasive, stable, ancient, unborn and undying, it is 
perfect at all times. What is it then that evolves ? 


Sometimes the Self identifles itself with the not-self 
and when it begins to emerge from the depth of Mayavi | 
forms, it is said to evolve and gradually rise from the 
bewildering varieties of multifarious forms. Or, better 
still, the gradual conquest of self over matter may be 
called evolution. 


(9) 

Humanity i is one; human thoughts and aspirations, 
have common bonds with one another. They are . B0 
closely allied that they constantly act and re-act upon 
each other, and thus prove the kinship of all that lives. 


instincts, Search for truth and mutual influence of oni 
è 
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and modern languages and of vernaculars and dialects 
upon one other, are so patent that the inference of 
. a common stock pointing to human brotherhood at one 
time is perhaps irresistible. 
l l (10) 
To putan end to pain is the object of philosophy, 
| according to Indian thinkers. Every-thing material is 
| ` pain-giving and in the long run illusory. The best 
remedy for ' sorrow, suffering, misery and misfortune is 
Gyan, wisdom, a clear and keen spiritual insight into the 
meaning of birth and death, pain and pleasure, life and 
“death. A man plunged in grief‘and sunk in sorrow and 
‘suffering of all kinds, should try to cultivate spiritual 
‘insight, and it is this which will launch him safely across 
the ‘ valley of the shadow of death.’ 


L ree ee nt 


A spiritually regenerate man remains calm, balanced, 
and unrufiled in the midst of trials and heart-burnings. 
He begins to look upon every kind of suffering as 4 


passing shadow and does not allow himself to be affected 
by any untoward circumstances. 


7 »As he grows in spiritnal development he gradually, 
‘realizes that his innermost self is the spirit eternal, and 
. the tabernacle of the flesh is buta changing, decaying, and 
. therefore unreal form. With this thought he calmly 
dwells in peace. ) 

(11) 

‘ Liberty’ or freedom is the general cry of the modern 
world. When people demand freedom they mean 
freedom from all restraint and restrictions, uninter- 

= rupted and uninterfered with, to have a free hand 
_ in all their affairs, social or political, to organise their 
-business and political associations in any way they. think ; 


ə 
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best. In short most of the advanced civilized nations of 
the West have now attained to a greater amount of 
personal, social, religious, and political freedom than their 
forbears did ; and yet in another sense they still remain 
shackled and trammelled. Of true inward freedom they 
have none ; nor in the true sense of the word they are 
really free and unfettered. 


Man is said to be the master of his own destiny and 
yet he does not fully realize that he has allowed himself 
to be enslaved by so many bonds and restrictions. He is, 
truly speaking, the slave of his desire and passion, at the 
mercy of every passing fancy, torn by anger, assailed by 
fear and haunted by all kinds of hopes and expectations. 
How can such a person be called free ? 


True freedom consists in freeing one’sself from one’s 
lower, unworthy desires, fear and passion. He alone is 
truly free who has conquered his thoughts, desires, and 
emotions, and rules his body and mind as one rules a 
horse. He should try to liberate himself from all evil 
tendencies, such as envy and malice, hatred and fear, 
He should learn to keep calm and balanced in the midst 
of pleasure and pain; and take equally victory or defeat, 
gain or loss. Then he will be entitled to be called a free 
being when he is not affected by outer circumstances but 
k®eps cool and calm and unconcerned. 


(12) 

Those who believe in the existence and loving kind- 
ness of an Almighty Being Who is the Source of our lives, 
are more often than not, unmindful of Him. They are 
so fully occupied with so many things that they hardly 
think of Him who is the true Supporter of our being. — 
Although they are fully aware that every buman being, 
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every worldly object is subject to decay and death, that | 
in fact every moment of our life we experience change, < 
yet they are more attached to the passing phantoms than 
to the Reality who is ever present and watchful of our 
well-being. God, the merciful, who has brought us into 
being, loves and cares for us more than all the human 
love put together, is ever ready to welcome, protect and 
guide us, provided we think of Him and keep the link of 
prayerfulness and devotion to him unbroken. According 
to an Islamic tradition when a sincere devotee of God 
remembers Him twice, then He thinks of him four times. 
Therefore, at all times we should think of our true and 
-eternal Father and should never lose sight of Him in all 
that wedo. Thus we shall have His blessings. 


(13) 

The Problem of Creation is one of the most disput- 
ablé points in Indian philosophy. The opponents of this 
theory say that nothing could come out of nothing. If 
all this Uuiverse is created by a Mighty Being, He must 
also have been created by some other being higher than 
Himself and so on. Thus there is no end to this process 
and the all-round perfection and true greatness of the 
first cause becomes doubtful. 


‘The believers in the Pranava Vada theory allege 
that the Universe is self-existent and was never created: 
It is an emanation from or manifestation of the one and 


the only Reality that is perpetual, eternal, ancient and 
unborn. 


As the heat of the Sun causes the water of the ocean 
to rise in vapour which becoming cloud again falls on the 
earth i in the form of rain and flows back to the ocean, 
sọ the whole Universe with its multifarious forms and 
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lives, is manifested. by the Divine Mind and so again 
merges in Him. 


The plants and trees grow from the earth, minerals 
are dug out from the mines and'the mountain rocks, 
and again when they fade and get worn out and disin- 
tegrated, they are assimilated and absorbed by the earth 
and its soil, so from the one the many appear, and after a 
time, they are agaia dissolved into the primeval essence. 
Man is nourished by and lives upon animal and vegetable 
food. 


In the ordinary course of evolution the forms in 
the mineral kingdom are needed tor the nourishment of 
vegetable which in their turn are consumed by animals 
for their sustenance. In the same way man requires 
both vegetable and animal forms for his consumption 
When a man’s dead body is dissolved into various 
elements the totality of those elements is thereby increas- 
ed. Thus the whole process of evolution is basedon 
mutual self-sacrifice and love. There is strictly speaking 
no increase or diminution in anything or in any form. 
Both matter and spirit, from the combination of which 
the whole outer existence is manifested, are proved beyond 
a least shadow of doubt, to be utterly indestructible. The 
one, 2. e., matter is the outcome of the other. In other 
words, the one reveals itself\as many and is ever the same. 


DALITODHAR* 


The hour for.the removal of untouchability had 


: come, and as every hour brings its own man, Mahatma 


= Address by Mr. N. C. Kelkar, B. A. L. L. Bọ, M. L. A., 
President, Dalitodhar Conference, Delhi, 
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Gandhi was the man chosen for this hour by an All- 
Wise Providence. During the last four years he has 
done ‘more for this cause than any other man of the 
‘ present or any previous generation during a similar per- 
fiod. The great momentum of his Tapasya and patriol- 
Lism helped this cause to yield wonderfully increasing 
‘returns ; and though the problem is not yet completely 
solved, it is, Ii should say, fairly on its way to 
solution. 


To be fair to the previous generation of workers in 


¿the cause, however, we must say that the seed had no 
doubt been well and truly sown by them. It was an up- 
hill task for them even to preach the correct theory of 
this great Socio-Religious problem ; but education, 
communications, and the spirit of Nationalism began to 
assert themselves as effective correctives to our pre- 

judices, and the uplift of the untouchables came to be 
recognized as one of the cardinal principles and items 
of the practical programme of Social Reform during 
the last onlay years. 


CÀ Selar foreign Government was also a help in iis 
own way in the cause ; and though Government, be it 
said to their credit, dia not actively interfere with the : 
religious customs and usages of the Indian people, their 
own example and even the expression of their prefe- 

= rences, could not fail to have their effect upon the 
situation, ; 
‘ 


€ 


+ And last but not least we must thank our friends the 
Poria having given an unconscious push to 
this canse: Their zealfor the promulgation of their 
0 gae a can Puke the Talat and the 
“al Tand lam 


ry 
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cannot conceal from myself the fact that the imminent 
danger of the conversion of the uutouchable classes had 
a share in bringing those classes nearer to the bosom of 
the caste-Hindus. The Muslims on the other hand 
should remember that the movement of the uplift of the 
untouchables was even otherwise bound to advance asa 
mere matter of the waking consciousness ot the national 
miod of the Hindus. There are so many other matters 
of Social Reform, which the Hindus have taken up in 
hand during the last half century, and which have 
nothing, in the remotest degree, to do with their sup- 
posed rivalry or animus towards the Muslims. In my 
own memory female education e. g. was a battle-ground 
between the orthodox and the Social-Reformer, and the 
Hindus certainly do not educate their women to spite 
the Muslims. For education of women, they say, has 
the effect of retarding the growth of population! The 
Hiudu propaganda of Temperance is quite irrespective 
of any religious considerations, and Temperance Reform 
has often become the common meeting ground of the 
Hindu and the Muslim Reformer. The abolition of un- 
productive Mendicancy, and the organization of Hindu 
religious charity on an economic basis do not even 
distantly advert to the dangers of Muslim propagandism, 
and the same can be said of a number of other items of 
Social Reform Programme. I have dealt with this 
sub-topic at this length, only because there is a tendency 
in certain quarters to ascribe the whole of this uplift 
movement to our jealousy of the Muslims. 


In my opinion it is profitless to inquire how untouch- 
ability must have originally arisen and under what con- 
ditions it could have so flourished. Such an inquiry 
should be reserved for the pains-taking researches of 
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those learned men who take delight in delving into the 
musty regions of antiquity. As for us, practical men, 
who have to act in the living present, it should suffice if 
we could lift up two human comrades or brethren from 
the mire of undeserved degradation where only one was 
being lifted up before. If, as Arthur Young says, the man, 
who makes two blades of grass grow where one was 
already growing, can be called a benefactor of mankind, 
with how much more propriety would the appellation 
apply to those who devote themselves to the above- 
mentioned more human object In the Bombay papers 
Ihave recently seen an amusing controversy about 
the commandments of the Smritis in the matter of 
untouchability. The cotroversy, it should be remembered, 
arose out of a meeting of certain Bombay citizens of the 
orthodox persuasion held to condemn Mahatma Gandhi. 
But the controversialists should have remembered that 
our Smritis are for the greater part no deductive ordi- 
nances, based on the inner consciousness of a superna- 
tural being, but area record and digest of the customs 
and usages inductively inferred and practised as the 
best for the time being. The Smritis, in fact, stand in 
the same relation to social customs and usages as the 
tules of grammar stand to language that ultimately 
determines the grammar, ‘and not vice-versa, though 
this may look somewhat paradoxical. The rules of 
grammar govern the language, only so far as exceptions 
to them have not accumulated enough to necessitate 
the revision of the rules ; and social usages and customs 
have the same elasticity and progressiveness as language. 
A Smriti is like a monarchical dynasty which reigns for 
a limited period and is supplanted in course of time by 
another dynasty. ‘Th seeming epochs of ‘social History 
are really made by revolutions securely accomplished 
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To assume that the authors of our Smritis wickedly 
and deliberately puta ban, which was not there before, 
against particular classes of people, is mere blasphemy. 
The Smriti writers were as a rule learned men, and they 
would know better than to arrogate to themselves the 
authority unwarranted by usage in this respect, the 
authority to condemn to degradation whole classes of 
humanity. On the contrary they were prepared always to 
accomodate exceptions even to existing usages which 
they could not have helped. We see them alive, for insta- 
nce, to the necessity of reconverting unfortunate victims 
of conversion to other faiths. They extend the mar- 
gin for repentence and reclamation even to persons who 
might have given up the Hindu religion in a wayward 
fashion. According to the Deval Smriti not one convert 
to other religions need remain outside the Hindu fold, 
if he has a mind to come back toit. Nor is there any 
evidence that the reclaimed converts were regarded as 
untouchables. Much better consideration must they 
therefore be presumed to have intended for these people 
who never abandoned the Hindu religion. There can be 
no doubt, however, that whatever the disabilities recog- 
nised by the authors of the Smritis against the untouch- 
able classes, they were improved upon for the worse, in 
actual practice, by unthinking people. The Hindu Society, 
taken all in all, behaved very much like a Raja or Zamin- 
dar who may be too opulent even to keep an accurate 
inventory of his lands and other property and reckless 
therefore of his losses and deprivations, Ib is only an 
Oppressive consciousness of plenty and variety that 
stimulates fastidious discrimination and leads to criminal 
neglect ; and itis only when a millionaire is face to 
face with want and woe that he realizes the imprudence 
and injustice of his past actions. Against this background 
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shine the merits of the depressed classes themselves who 
have all the time faithfully struck to the Hindu religion, 
in the midst of humiliation and degradation, though they 
conld see that they might perhaps better their lot, if only 
they were prepared to give up their religion. The con- 
trast clearly shows who it is that really cared more for 
the Hindu religion, the caste-Hindus who enjoyed the 
benefits of a life on the higher plane or the untouch 
ables who had been wallowing in dirt and mire and were 
regarded as the scum of the Hindu population. 


A plea for the removal of untouchability is not a plea 
for the introduction of social Bolshevism. For even when 
untouchability goes, the dictates of refinement and civili- 
zation willremain and regulate the progress of society. The 
untouchable classes, even when made touchable, will remain 
subject to the operation of thesame laws of the human mind 
in relation to the qualities of attractiveness and repulsive- 
ness, The superior virtues’ of cleanliness, education, 
enlightenment, gentlemanliness, sensibility, and correct 
ethical conduct will not be under any discount in 
the treatment by the society of men who have been 
brought back into the fold of humanity by the removal 
of untouchability. The ex-untouchable will have no special 
prerogative as a matter of compensation ; only the 
inequitable handicap on him will be removed, and he will 
just be placed in a line with the other runners to 
win the race of life as best he can, though, one may even 
be entitled to raise the issue of compensation as a legiti- 
mate one. The immediate need is for the caste-Hindus 
not exactly to go in sack-cloth and wear ashes, as penance 
for their offence of unjust conduct towards the untouch: 


oi ables in the past, but only to be prepared, now at any 


vi vate, to shed their pride and their robes of sanctity and 


PATUTE 
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superiority to which they have no special right. All else 
will adjust itself according to the natural laws. 


It is now recognized that education is a great solvent 
for all communal difficulties ; and that the education of 
the depressed classes will lead to such a degree of their 
refinement that the caste-Hindus will have no difficulty 
in spontaneously mixing up with them. The education 
of the depressed classes is a matter on which all caste 
Hindus are agreed and can co-operate. The Sanatani 
Hindu has no quarrel with the Arya Samajist in this 
matter But it should be remembered that a more posi- 
tive, pointed, and specific action on the part of the caste 
Hindus is required, if the real rubicon of untouchability 
must be crossed. The demonstrative character of the 
specific acts of Reform must be in proportion to the mass 
of the existing prejudice. For instance one inter-commu- 
nal dinner with selected guests would goa greater way 
than a hundred propogandistic lectures dressed up in 
platitudes. If one selected chamar is taken by the hand 
by an orthodox Hindu into the public Temple, by common 
consent of the caste-Hindus, to have Deva-darshan, the 
communal bitterness will disappear immediately. 


Some people seek refuge against removal of untouch- 
ability behind the plausible excuse, that they would agree 
to remove untouchability as such, if the pollution of 
cl an water wels and sacred temples by uncleanly 
Pancham.s were not to be the result. But admission to 
wells and temples will really be found not to be strictly 
governed by the canons of cleanliness. The touchstone 
can easily be applied by isolating the phenomenon from 
all complications. It is quite easy to prove the hypo- 
crisy underlying the argument of cleanliness, by offering 
test conditions, which secure detection of the real mo- 
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tive of the orthodox bigot. On the other hand removal 
of untouchability is not inconsistent with an ever more 
and more rigorous application of the laws of cleanliness, 
provided the high caste Hindus also are subjected to the 
same discipline witbout discrimination. 


Personally I have always held the opinion that a 
place of worship should be really treated as sacred, not 
only in spiritual but also in the physical sense, that is to 
say ib should be kept as free from human touch as pos- 
sible. A small inner area can always be so preserved in 
every Hindu temple. In this charmed circle of sanctity 
no one, not even the highest of the caste Hindus should 
have a right to enter On the other hand just outside 
this circle there should be some token of prohibition like 
a toll-bar on the road for instance, up to which point the 
“meanest of the Panchamas should be allowed to approach 
with equal right with the highest caste Hindu. At 
Nanded in the Nizam’s territory I have seena Gurudwara 
or rather the tomb of the Sikh Guru, Govind Singh, 
Where in the inner enclosure, I was told, no one had 
entered during a huudred years or more with the 
exception of the Pujari. Real sanctity or sacredness can 
equally be preserved by either of two methcds, namely 
absolute and uniform prohibition of touch or absolute 
and promiscuous accessibility. For the guarded inner 
enclosure in a temple, where no one must enter, 
cannot be more sacred than the banks of Ganges where 

all can enter. The sense of sanctity is really subjec- 
tive, but if you want to degrade it by being brought on 
the objective plane, there is no excuse for you for intro- 
ducing any discrimination ; and all special pleading will 
be only proof of wicked hypocrisy. The process of level- 
ling up is. certainly better than that of levelling down ; 
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but in that case we must be prepared to apply 
that principle quite irrespective of all other considera- 
tions. 


I would say one word also to the depressed classes 
themselves ; and that is that they shou'd respond to the 
efforts of their caste Hindu brethren in such a manner 
as would make their task easier. Thus while they 
should assert, vindicate, and win their civil rights with- 
out any compromise whatsoever, they should be cau- 
tious not to complicate the position by adopting the 
method of satyagraha which may exceed the real needs of 
the case and may possibly import violence into it. They 
should make the fullest use of the whole-hearted sympa- 
thy of the educated classes which is on their side, but 
should avoid coming into direct -conflict with the ortho- 
dox in the society. Further they must throw in the 
scales the weight of their own practice by adopting a 
higher standard of cleanliness, or at least expressing a 
conscious preterence for it. Iam not unawre that much 
of the dirty work which the depressed classes do is in a 
way imposed upon them by the necessities of life. But 
they should try to realize that this imposition would not 
be successful, if they themselves were not a kind of will- 
ing party to it 


In these days of civilized Government no Pancham 
can really be coerced to undertake the profession of the 
scavenger or to eat the carriou. Also they may realize 
that they can, with just a little spirit of enterprise, try 
the other avenues of labour for earning a livelihood. It is 
because they willingly undertake the sanitary services, 
as if that were a privilege or preserve for themselves, 
that the upper classes can do the double injustice of 
exacting thosesbrrides: strom the'ddpressed “ulesmes and 


re 
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then treating them as untouchables for the very reason of 
their habitually rendering those ‘services. Some human 
agency may be necessary for the sanitary services, so 
long a8 mere dead physical appliances do not step in to 
take its place. But I have always wondered that in the 
scheme of the division of labour in this department of 
human affairs, the profession of scavenging should be a 
monoply! In England and Japan the former does not 
regard himself as degraded if he works as the sanitary 
servant of his household. As an agriculturist he is 
jealous of the manure and sullage which he can com- 
mand. The hospital nurse and the medical attendant 
can render sanitary service without being included in 
the depressed classes, simply because they do it only 
incidentally and not as a substantive profession. And 
again, is not the mother in every caste Hindu household 
technically a scavenger? But her motive is the sacred 
one of love and affection. I should not be supposed to 
stand here as a propagandist of strikes by sanitary ser 
vices employees; but my object is to draw attention to 


an aspect of the problem which is sometimes lost 
Bight of. 


In connection I would appeal to the caste Hindus to 
seriously consider this question of untouchability, and if 
they do so they will find that nothing like a material 
sacrifice would be required from them, if they just sum- 
mon up more courage of conviction and be prepared to do 
openly what they have no objection to do on the sly. It 
is wrong to suppose that itis a matter of generosity to 
the untouchable to offer to remove the present ban upon 
them. It is only justice and not generosity. One must 
be just whether he is generous or not. Justice is a duty: 
generosity a mere ethical pleasure. And I do not want 
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anybody, who preaches or works in this cause, to suppose 
that he is in any sense a patron of the depressed classes. 
In fact, I would put it ona still lower basis, that is to 
say, under the category of sheer self-interest ; and I hope 
that the instinct of human selfishness, at any rate, if not 
divine justice and generosity, will inspire the caste-Hindus 
to take up the uplift of the depressed classes in their 
hands. In this matter the Arya Samaj is doing yoemen’s 
work. Let us all express our indebtedness to that 
Hindu religions organization for its far-sighted and 
patriotic work in this cause. The Samaj is celebrating 
the centenary of one who has materially helped to 
keep Hinduism alive to this day in upper India, and we 
may expect his blessings to uphold the work of the Samaj 
in the coming century with ever-increasing returns. 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED. 


MUHAMMAD'S MERAJ. 


S. Khuda Bakhsh, writing to the Calcutta Review 
for February 1925 remarks :— 


In Jerusalem the Muslims searched for the Temple of 
Solomon—so fondly spoken of by the Prophet—the place 
whither the Prophet was taken, one night (the night of the 
Meraj’. When Omar reached Jerusalem he wished to be taken 
to this Templo, but, at the spot where once the Temple was, 
he found nothing but a dust-heap. But the Prophet could not 
have made a mistake—so another spot, near the present 
church of St. Mary, was declared to be the place of the Pro- 
phet’s nocturnal journey, and was, accordingly, appropriated 
for Islam. i 

What a fine example of incorrigible credulity ! 
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MEDICAL HYMNS OF THE VEDAS. 


In the same Magazine appear the following lines in 
an article by G. P. Majumdar :— 


The first medical utterance of man is to be found in a text 
of the Rik Veda, namely, in the Ausadhi Sukta of the ‘10th 
Mandal which gives us a description in detail of the variety 
of the use to which plants used to be put. One hundred and 
seven applications are mentioned, but the number must 
not be taken literally, but as a vague statement of 
plurality. 


The hymn which is too long to. be quoted here together 
with the one which follows it, namely, the hymn addressed to 
| a plant used against a rival wife and the Sukta 18 of Mandal 
| VII constitutes practically speaking the whole of the Science 


or Art, or both Science and Art of Medicine as revealed in the 
Rik Veda. 


These three hymns together give us in a nutshell a world 

k - of ideas—a whole science in afew words. We geb here the 
ia name of certain plants with Soma the King of plants at their 
head, and Aswavati, Somayati, Urjayanti and Udojasha and 
possibly also Aswahtha (Ficus religiowsa) and Palasha (Butea 
frondosa) as powerful agencies of cure against diseases. In- 
numerable applications of plants are referred to though not 
definitely named. We are told that plants used to be applied 
as medicines, both singly and in combination against diseases 
natural and supernatural against bodily infirmities as well as 
against curses and the like. The genesis of the whole body of 
medicine is given as Divine, and the nature of the cure 
is clearly characterised as radical, permanent, and com- 
prehensive. We are given in brief either the condensation, 
a scientificayly nice epitome or the germ of the Science of 
Medicine, of the art of cure, of demonology and 
= fication of plants or botany at once. I say condensation 

‘ ce 3 or germ because it can be either the one or the other, al- 
gore though a Fe quite probable that it is more probably the çon- 
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densation. Why? Because the tone of the whole hymn, the 
method of its statement and the perfect mastery over the art 
of condensation it displays, does not indicate the infancy but 
a very advanced state of the Science. Behind the wealth of 
poetry we get solid scientific facts, pithily stated, and if 
brevity be the soul of wit, the Rik-Vedic thinkers are certainly 
the wits of the first water, The whole thing has the air of a ` 
modern summary distinctly presupposing more elaborate state- 
ments and a knowledge of details ; for there is no vagueness, 
but freshness of the original revealed to us in an unmistakable 
language. Where are the details gone? They are either 
lost altogether to all intents and purposes or they existed 
in popular memory and were handed down by tradition from 
generation to generation till at last they came to be 
synoptically recorded in some treatise; and the Vedic texts 
quoted may be the synopsis of a synopsis. It will not be 
irrelevant to note in this connection that to the Ancient 
Indian mind brevity of statement was natural, intelligible 
and very convenient—convenient to an extent beyond our 
comprehension, so much so that systems of philosophy which 
would have occupied many ponderous volumes at the present 
day are lucidly recorded in a couple of pages or so; and the 
Vedic texts may come under the same categories under those 
systems. But this like those systems might also be thought 
to be deduced from an elaborate popular explanation which 
must be regarded as lost, dying a natural death yielding up 
their essence. 


Curiously enough we have a harvest of details bearing on 
‘gubject of medicinal plants, their utilities, their classifications, 
the diseases against which they were applied, the association 
in which they have to be applied and the rest in the text of the 
Atharva Veda. Theseo details beyond all possibility of doubt 
look like elaborate descriptions of what we get in a synopsis 
to the three hymns of the Rik-Veda just mentioned. There 
are points of similarity between the two ; nay, there is essen- 
tial identity. The latter seems to be only an elaborate edition 
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a vast popular commentary of the former. How are we to 
explain this phenomenon? Only two hypotheses are possible 
here. Wither the details of the Atharva Veda must be a de- 
velopment from and a lengthy explanation of the things 
we get in the Rik, or the Rik hymns give us a summary of the 
_things universally known as briefly as possible. 


Neither. The themes that are reproduced, sometimes 
in this same words, in more than two Vedas, form in 
reality the assential part of every perfect course of 
training. The rudiments of almost all sciences are to 
be taught to every student, while specialisation is possible 
of only a number of them. The intellect suited to the 
mastery of the Rig Veda should know of medicine, which 
is given ina condensed form in the Hymn referred to, while 
the scholar of the Atharva Veda, because of his inherent 
capacity to master details of the Science, is taught the 


same thing in detail. He is to bea doctor while the 
other is only a lay man. 


THE YADAVA CONFEDERACY. 
To the Yadava tribe belonged Shri Krishna. Ne 
tayanchandra Bandyopadhaya notices the mode of 


administration prevalent in this tribe in 


the time of 
Mahabharat. 


- From the Epic we learn that the Yadavas had a consti- 
tution similar to that of the Dicchavis. The Vadavas were & 
confederation of several clans, of which the Bhojus, Andhakas, 
Vrisnis, and the Kukuras were the most important. Over the 

| confederation we find ar assembly of chiefs who ruled their 
smal] states. This assembly was under an officer called 
Sabhapati, who in times of emergency summoned the Yadava 
leaders and elders to assemble in the Sabha and to deliberate. 
In this connection the account in the Mahabharata, Sabha- 
parva (Ch. 220) tells us that the Sabhapati summoned the 


. Yadava chiefs to arms and communicated the tidings of Su- 


bhadra’s abduction by Arjuna by a beat of drums (Slokas 10-13). 
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They had no kings in the ordinary sense of the word but 

had an elected chief who acted as the president. The affairs of 
the state were managed by the elders whose voice was 
supreme. Vasudeva or Srikrishna, later on regarded as the 
incarnation of God himself, was one of the elders In Ch. 81, 
Santi he is called the Sangha-mukhya of the Yadava-sangha 


and is warned by Narada to guard against dissensions in the 
Sangha or the confederation. 


THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 


Rambies in Vedanta. By B. R. Rajam Aityar. 
Published by S. Ganesan, Triplicane, Madras. 
Price. Rs. 5. 


This book is a lucid exposition of Monism, as taught 
by Shankar. The tone is throughout elevating. What 
strikes most in the book is not the logical argumentation 
of the doctrine, but its moral application designed to 
inculcate a heroic attitude to further the cause of 
righteousness. The section on the Gita begins with a 
refutation of criticism made by evangelistic writers of 
the Christian churches. ‘The view taken as regards the 
validity or otherwise of non-resistance is sound, though 
the reasoning adopted will not convince the non-Vedan- 
tin. If evil does not exist in the world, what do ycu go 
out to fight and suppress? Even if the difference between 
good and evil be one of degree, the graduation implies 
variety. The lesser gocd contains in it an undesirsble 
elemer t, which eliminated will make the same good grea- 

_ ter. What prompts the Lord to take sides with the 
Pandavas ? Righteousness of their cause? Then the 
other cause is surely uvrightecus. Sri Krisbna makes 
explicit mention of Asuri Sampat as distinguished from 
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Daivi - Sampat. The judgment of the author is one- — 
sided. Notwithstanding, the book makes captivating b: 
reading. ‘The concluding half of the volume contains f 
stories with moral lessons in them. In some of them 
‘truths of Vedant are taught in a homely, easily intelligible | 
style, which even children may understand. i 


Confidential Talks to Youngmen. By Prof. Batya | 
varta Siddhantalankar. Published by the Sharma 
Trading Oo., Canrac Road, Bombay 2. Price Rs. 3, 


A few of the chapters of this book appeared origin- 
ally in the Vedic Magazine. The learned author under- 
takes to address youngmen on a most delicate topic, viz. 
that of sexuality. He takes the greatest care to avoid | 
the possibility of any immoral aseociation arising from a | 
persual of his book. Adolescent vice is most of it the 
vice of ignorance. It has gradually come to be realised 
that enlightenment at the proper time and in the proper 
manner is the only cure of evils which want of acquain- f 
tance with the functions and structure of the sexual 
organism, sometimes unconsciously, breeds. The writer 

i is an advocate of brahmacharya, the cause of which he 
pleads with convincing force. He considers occasional 
seoretions, whether they leave a depressing effect on the 


eres 
ia 


physical system or not, highly injurious. In his last 
chapter he establishes the connection between the 
pleasures of other Senses and the sexual stimulus. He 
traces. ‘scientifically the influence of dance, music, per- 
fumes, and pleasures of the palate on sexual excitability, 
wherefore he lays down that for a sound sexual life- 
avoidance of all sorts of what today are regarded 
“indulgences of fashion is necessary. Youngmen with a 
serious outlook on life will necessarily be benefited by & 


study of Prof. Satyarayta’s ‘Confidential Talks? 
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Race Culture. By Chandra Chakravarty. Pub- 
lished by Sushrut Sangha, 177, Raja Divendra Street, 
Calcutta. Price Re, 1/4/-. : 


The author is of opinion that the races in the 
world are descended from the same original stock. Their 
present differences area result of the various climatic 
conditions in the midst of which they have lived. The 
human progeny can be improved by a deliberate selection 
of mates and such regulation of married life as may conduce 
to a.gradual betterment of the species. The means of 
exercising birth-control are also considered. Every 
artificial method involves some injury on the sexual 
organs, either male or female or both. The safest way to 
check birth is the natural one, viz abstention from sexual 
intercourse. Intermarriage of different stocks makes 
for the production of more virile progeny. It is only 
the offspring of clandesitne unions between members 
of different castes and races that evidence moral ce 
physical degradation. Where such unions are openly 
allowed by being recognised as legal under the sacred 
form of marriage, the progeny stands to gain, not surely 
to lose. 


The United States of America. By Chandra ° 


Chakravarty. Published by Sushrut Sangha, 177 Raja 
Divendra Street, Calcutta. Price Re. 1/8/-. 


This book comprises seven chapters—(1) Physio- 
graphy, (2) Historical Background, (3) Government, 
(4) People, (5) Industries, (6) Education, (7) Social 
(Organism. "I 


The United States of America is today one of the 
most advanced countries of the world, A study of itg 
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geography and history, and its political, social and indus- 
trial condition at the present day is sure to be beneficial 
to the citizen of any country that is struggling to be 
abreast with the age. | 


a E eee a Tn Ti 


The Upanishads. Vol. I. Translated by H. R. ; 
Bhagavat B. A., Published by Ashtekar and Co., Poona. ; 
Price Rs. 2/81- i 


The text of seven Upanishads viz. Ish, Ken, Kath, | 
Prashns, Mundak, Tattriya, and Aitareya in Nagari | 
character with an English translation is comprised in i 
this volume of 131 pages. 


An Interpretation of Ancient Hindu Medicine By 
Ohandra Chakravarty. Published by Ramachandra 
Chakravarty M. A., 58 Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 
Price Rs. 7/8/-. 


' The author bases his work on Charak and Sushrut. 
Hethinks, the Samhitas associated with the names of these 
sages ‘are the product of a medical assemblage—the 
collected wisdom of the sages that gathered together from 
all parts of India, as the drugs clearly indicate.’ The 
diction and the mode of expression of that antique time 
differed widely from those employed today. It is 
creditable for the writer to have attempted an exposition 
of those ancient works single-handed, He traces some 
of the notable features of the Greek system of medicine 
to Hindu sources. The conditions have changed today 
and. the science of medicine has in many respects pro- 
gressed. Yet there is much in ancient records which 
may be profitably imitated and utilised by the present 
generation of physicians and surgeons. The work of 

Chakravarty will arouse interest in-the study of ancient > 


\ 
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Hindu medicine. For students of social and intellectual 
history of India his book will be specially useful.’ 


The Satyavadi, Edited by Pt.Bhimasena Vidya- 
lankar. To be had from the Satyavadi Office, Lahore. 
Annual subscription Rs. 3, As. 8. 


Pandit Bhimasena, late Editor of the daily Arjuna, 
Delhi, has started the weekly Satyavadi from Lahore. 
He is one of the finest products of the Gurukula with 
decided promise of success. A Hindi weekly: was a 
long-felt desideratum in our province, which we hope, 
the Satyavadi will supply. ‘The Arya Samaj has now 
for long worked in the Punjab. That it should have been 
without a powerful organ of agitation in Arya Bhasha is 
apity. The female section of the Arya Samajic populace 
has perforce been shut out from, profiting by the 
written propaganda of the Arya Samajic movement. 
Literacy in Arya Bhasha has progressed. Pt. Bhima 
Sena’s paper will, let us hope, promote a love of higher 
learning and help the cause of sound social and religious 


CHAUMPATI. — 


- The ulu Archipelago and its People. By Bisto 
Y. Orosa M. D. Published by World Book DOUG 
Yankers on Hudson, New York. 


This small book of 184 pages gives a description of 
the Sulu-Archipelogo—its geography, its people, their 
customs and religion, and their social, economic, and 
political condition before the American occupation and 
since. The author has by comparision between these two 
periods of Sulu history shown that great progress has 
been made in almost alldepartments of Sulu life since the 


2 
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Archipelago came under American sway. This in his 
opinion is due to the American policy of gradual associa- 
tion of the Sulus in the administration and economic 
development of their country. This policy, if carried on 
persistently, will, says the writer, soon bring the Sulu in a 
line with the advanced civilised world. The author writes 
from personal knowledge acquired by a long period of 
residence in the land. His main object in writing this 
treatise is to provide for the Americans and the Philipp- 
inoes a brief guide-book to a country with which they are 
80 closely connected and whose destiny is now for long 


bound up with their own. . 
JNANACHANDRA. 


Glimpses of Dayananda, by Pundit Chamupati 
M. A (of the Dayananda.Seva Sadan). Published by 


Rajpal Manager, Arya Pustakalaya Anarkali, Lahore. 
Price Re. 1. only. 


Pandit Chamupati is now well known in the province 
as a gifted writer and speaker. His greatest gift is 
his unbounded love and devotion for Rishi Dayanada. 
The pages of this book present an unmistakable evidence 
of this fact. This book, though called ‘Glimpses of 
Dayananda, does really give much more to the reader 
than merely Glimpses of the man. It reveals the 
deeper self of Dayananda in all its richness of Love, 
Devotion, Knowledge, Sacrifice . and various other 
characteristics that made him great in the eyes of bis 
countrymen. A book of this type was badly needed. 
The enthusiasm of the writer is so catching that the 
reader cannot help sharing it and after the perusal 
of the book he is almost won for Dayananda. We will 
recommend a broad-cast distribution of the book amongst 
the student community for whom it seems to be mainly 
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designed and to whom it would certainty appeal with 
irresistable conviction. The coming generations must come 
for the spread of the message preached by Rishi 
Dayananda and this book would certainly prepare them 
for that noble Mission. 


fas aga— Problems of Philosophy as set. and solved. 
by the Veda. By Pandit Chamupati M. A. Published 
by Rajpal, Manager, Arya Pustakalaya, Lahore. 
Prioe As. 6 only. 


This booklet embodies the philosophic thesis written 
by the author for the Religious Conference held 
at Muttra on the occasion of the First Birth 
Centenary of Rishi Dayananda. The significance of 
the thesis lies in the fact that it deals with philosophic 
problems as set and solved by the Veda. In this signi- 
ficance lies its great value. The reader finds at one 
place collected and organized information as to the 


„great questions of life as tackled by the ancientmost 


scriptures of the world. To the students of History and 
Research, this dissertation is of special importance. 
The main problems discussed are Self, God, Creation, 
Epistemology, Redemption, and Good and Evil. . Philo- 
sophy is the domain where difference of opinion is 


‘inevitable but inspite of that we must congratulate the 
-author on his successful attempt at his giving us what 


the Veda has to say about the fundamental qnestiens 


of Philosophy. H AKAR 
SUD AAEN. 
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EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS, | 


THE CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS. 


The Centenary Celebrations are over. For full three 

i years we looked forward to the grand occasion with 
[| eager wistful eyes. The festival, as it actually took 
place, has far surpassed any the wildest expectations 
formed of it. The highest estimate made of the pros- 
1 pective gathering did not exceed fifty thousand souls, 
while the actual number of pilgrims guaged from the 
number of railway tickets delivered at Muttra during 
tI the Centenary week is reported to have been more than _ 
iia one and a quarter lac. Thousands more must have 
. flocked from the neighbouring villages. Considered, there- 

fore, from the point of view of numerical strength of the 

gathering, the festival has been a unique success. The 

inhabitants of Muttra were struck with wonder to witness 

that unprecedentedly hugefair. The intelligent section 

| could easily realise what unique importance Muttra owed 

q now to Rishi Dayananda. The place where the Rishi took 
ji his lessons from his eyeless Guru, Shri Virajanandaji, still 
B iy Stands. Itis aruined building, where the Centenary 
Hy oH Commitee had, for the guidance of pilgrims, put up a 
sign-board. The ruins of the seminary had a message for 


t the votary. They recalled scenes of the Rishi’s tutelage, 
i ry and there was hardly an eye which, when facing that heap 
af of dust and bricks, was not bedimmed with tears. The 


| 
ji | small closet on one side of the entrance to a temple, 
f where the Rishi had his residence, was another source of 
; reverent recollections. 


| ; Dandi Ka Ghat is the name of a ferry named 
Mi after Dandi Virajananda. This very name is an 
evidence of tbe popularity which the Dandi enjoyed 
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in his life-time. The fame of his great disciple has 
. now lent greater lustre to his name, but even indepen- 
dently of this richly deserved glory, he had already made 
his name immortal at Muttra. 


The Centenary camp extended over miles. The 
proceedings were conducted in more than three Pandals, 
The main Pandal could contain some thirty thousand 
listeners. The strain on the speakers was great but the 
audience never flagged. Hach Pandal was full to the 
brim of listeners. For seven days the people had the 
privilege to hear the discourses of some of the best Arya 
Samaj speakers. 


The most noteworthy part of the Centenary pro- 
gramme was the Arya procession which passed through 
the Bazzars of Muttra on the 17th Feb. More than a 
lac men and women marching in parade fashion, singing 
gratitude to the Rishi, was a sight to exhilarate gods. As 
each band of singers passed before the ruins of Viraja- 
nanda’s seminary, the devotees became inebriatad with 
the love of the great; Sage, and it was difficult to restra- 
in overflowing enthusiasm and devotion which sponta- 
neously welled from their hearts. Even the aged felt 
new blood racing through their veins. They danced with 
= joy. The inhabitants of the town heartily welcomed the 
pilgrims to the holy sbrine. The roofs of all houses 
were filled with ladies who showered flowers and fried 
rice on the devoted visitors, to betoken sincere affection 
and regurd. A stream of religious enthusiasm appeared 
to have passed over the whole town. Arya. Samajists 
and Non-arya Samajists were vying with each other to 


«do ,homage to the spirit of tbe Rishi of Muttra. ; 5 
i diz 
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People had to suffer inconvenience on account 
of the paucity of residence arrangements but the consci- 
ousness that that very paucity was an evidence of tho 
success of the fair was a solace which more than recomp- 


ensed the physical discomfort. So large a fair passed i 
without so much as an indecent alteraction. To the 
people of Muttra the holy character of such a huge : 


gathering was a marvel. They blessed it as the recur- 
rence of Sat Yuga. 


“These are features of the Centenary celebrations | 
which will gladden every Arya heart. As a demonstra- i 


` tion the Shatabdi is bound to leave a lasting impression. 
Those who have witnessed it will treasure for evera 
memory of the never-to-be-forgotten scenes. The 
inspiration which the sight of the residence and the school 
of Rishi Dayananda imparted is tc be a never-failing 
afflatus. The procession is engraved deep on the hearts 
of both partakers in it and onlookers. 


There is, however, another side to the picture. In 
the programme were included sittings of the Vidvat 
Parishad, Religions Conference, etc. Those who attended 
the meetings of these high-sounding assemblages confess 
to a feeling of deep disappointment at their proceedings. 
Some question the capacity of the Arya Samaj to under: 
take and accomplish such serious work. The Vidvat 
Parishad was a farce. There was no order, no enforce- 
ment and no observance of rules. Those who partook in 
the proceedings appeared most of them to be trifling with 
the business they had come to go through. We were 
struck not so much by the failure of the Parishad as it actu- 
ally worked, as by its clumsy constitution and the hapha- 
zard method by x which its progamme had beenframed. Its 
mémbership Was & medley of men of different dispositions 
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and varyng qualifications, or shall we say, for the purpose 
of the Parishad disqualifications ? Weare not aware 
ifeven the President had been consulted in the framing 
of the resolutions that were put. No subjects committee 
determined what propositions were going to be considered 
in the open conference The greatest handicap of the 
Parishad was that it had to meet side by side with a huge 
fair. The members of the Parishad theraselves had their 
mind divided between the Parishad and the fair. None 
bestowed single-minded attention upon the subjects 
under discussion. Nor did anybody’ appear to be 
anxious to attend the discussion of a subject from 
beginning to end. Members took up resolutions offhand. 
To make a Parishad of this kind a success it is necessary 
that its programme should be drafted by the alumni of 
the Samaj themselves. The subjects to be considered 
should be circularised and reflected upon before the 
) Parishad meets. A subjects committee should give the 
propositions to be moved a definite shape. Not number of 
votes but the behests of the Shastras should be recognised 
as the determining authority on all questions at issue. 
The Parishad, fail as it undoubtedly did, ! as emphasised 
the necessity of another Parishad which may be properly 
organised and regularly conducted. . 


The Conference of Religions was a similar failure too. 
` The invitation to other religions did not arouse the re- 
sponse it deserved. Representatives only of Jain, Christian, 
-and Bahai religions turned up. Their papers only pre- 
varicated. Very small; if any, space was devoted to the 
subjects that had been fixed. The paper on Vedic 
religion, for which time could not be found, was therefore 
not missed. The fair by itself was too absorbing an 
affair to leave room for attention being paid to the other 
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items of the Centenary programme. Experience shows 
that the idea of holding conferences for deliberations 
‘of a serious nature simultaneously with a huge fair was 
unwise. 


rid We congratulate the organisers of the Centenary 
-celebrations on the success that has been achieved on 
the side of demonstration. A new consciousness has 
-been aroused in the masses which cannot but prove benefi- 
cial'in imparting. a fresh zeal to the Arya Samaj move- 


. ment sll-the world over. The work left undone must, now - 


that thefair is over, receive serious attention at the hands 
of the leaders and organisers. Opportunities should be 
»found of bringing Arya Samaj workers in different 
` proyinces together, so as to avoid parochialism in their 
> ouflook on both the tenets and the methods of work of the 
> Arya Samaj, as of sucoh parochialism there was ample evi- 
= dence in the Arya Parishad. The danger now is that we 
* mày press only along lines in which. we have succeeded, to 
‘the exclusion of oher departments which, from their failure, 
“appear unattractive. A-wise general will first strengthen 
~hts.weak points and then press the advantage gained. 


“THE ANTIQUITY OF THE SANKHYA © 
es oe DARSHANAM. 


Pandit Udaya Vira Shastri contributes to ‘the 
: Centenary: number of the Hindi weekly Arya Jagat, an 
~“ articlé'it which’ he proves the Sankhya Darshan to be the 


* ‘earliest book of:the Saukbya-school. He bases his conelu- - 


“Sion Mainly on evidence which Vatsyayana’s commentary 
p: “Oni Nyaya ‘Darshan affords on the subiect viz. that in bis 
p an Nyâya 84; Vatsyayana: ‘quotes Sankhya T, 


sar 


ao ize O 
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115 suaia faaata. Vatsyayana is further commented on 
by Vachaspati Misra. The preference, therefore, thought 
to be given by Vachaspati to Sankhya Karika, on which he 
writes his commentary instead of on Sankhya Darshan 
itself, remains no longer a proof of the non-existence of 
the latter treatise in his time. Vachaspati, says Udaya 
Vir, always comments on commentaries. If some com- 
mentary on Sankhya Darshan ‘were available in his 
time, he may have chosen that as his text, as he has 
done in the case of other Darshanas. Devala Smriti, to 
which Shankar refers in his commentary on the Vedant 
Darshan, gives’ a synoposis of the Sankhya doctrine, 
which the Pandit has reproduced from the Apararka ex- 
position of Yajnavalkya Smriti. This extract shows 
that Devala had before him Sankhya Darshan as well 
‘as Tatva Samasa, as the order of evolved things given by 
Deyala is the same as that given in the Darshan. De- 
vala must have been prior to Shankar so as to be quoted 
by him as an authority, and the Darshan prior to 
Devala who makes bis synopsis in accordance with its 
Sutras. . These circumstances. assign to Sankhya Darshan 
an antiquity which no other treatise of the schoo] 
can claim. Thus the view that the Darshan is Kapila’s 
work remains no longer a groundless fancy: “The Pandit 
invites criticism on his conclusions. 


- THE HARDAN GURUKULA. 


The general meeting of the ate Pratinidhi Sabha, 
Punjab, held during Centenary ‘days decided that -the 
. Gurukula’ be located. permanently, at some site: near 
: Hardwar—one of those approved. by the committee of 
doctors deputed forthe - purpose by the Sabha. Efforts 
have | now ‘to ee made to raise funds to provide the 


fs . be bret © ame tine r PS . Si ae kd a= 
me ~ - - ~ 
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Gurukula University with a new site and new buildings 
both of which will together cost.lacs. Money has. of 
necessity to be found for the purpose. 


$ The anniversary of the Gurukula will this year be 
celebrated in the Haster holidays at the Mayapur Batika. 
Time at the disposal of the Arya Samajists, whose pet 
institution the Gurukula has ever been, is no doubt short. 
A very brief respite has been allowed them after the 
Centenary celebrations. The Arya, however, has been 
forbidden rest by no less an authority than the Veda 
itself. He has to look for work, and except for 
those hours which recoupe him for further exertion, he 
looks upon passiveness as death. A part of the Gurukula 
building fund—and that a substantial part—must be 
collected by Easter. The Gurukula ‘anniversary should 
not suffer because of its proximity to Rishi Dayananda 
Birth Centenary. 


UPANISHADS AND THE BIBLE. 


Mr. Edmond Holmes writing to the Hibbert Journal 
Bays t— 
JESUS CHRIST'S DEBT TO THE UPANISHADS. 

“Did Christ owe anything to the Upanishads ? 


Perhaps he did. A great soul is peculiarly sensitive to 
the spiritual influences of the age in which it lives, and of the 


. world in which it finds itself. Indeed it is its mission to 


accept what is best in those influences, to assimilate them, to 


- transform them, to make them its very own. And the greater 
_ the soul the greater are its obligations and the more fruitful 
_ the use that it makes of what it borrows. The Levant in the 
_ times of Christ was a whirpool of conflicting and commingling 
` beliefs, The building-up of great empire such as the Persian, 
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the Macedonian, and the Roman, had at once denationalised 
and supernationalised religion ; and many of the religious ideas 
which were current in the Judæo-Hellenic world were of 
quasi-universal significance. 


Foremost among these was the idea of the unity of all lifo 
and the consequent oneness of man with God. With this went 
the kindred idea of the duty of purifying the soul through the 
medium of conduct in general and of virtuous conduct in par- 
ticular; the latter idea having found practical expression in 
the lives of the Essenes, some of whose communities Christ may 
well have visited. Both these ideas had come from India. 
They may have had other sources as well; but their Indian 
origin is indisputable, and India had set its own special stamp 
upon them. And both ideas are at the heart of Christ’s 
teaching. In his conception of God as the loving Father of 
all men and all other living things he brings God very near 
to us. In his memorable saying. “I and my father are one,” 
he brings God nearer still. 


“ Closer is he than breathing, and nearer than hands and 
foot.” When he says to us, ‘Be ye perfect even as your * 
father in heaven is perfect,” he sets before fus the purification 
of the soul through virtue as the end and aim of our lives, and 
he again emphasises the nearness of God—of the very perfec- 
tion, the very infinitude of Godto man. It is true that this 
sublime precept, just because it brings God very near to 
us, and because in doing ‘so it bids aim at an unattainable 
ideal, has never been taken seriously by Christendom. But its 
day is yet to come.” : 


DUALITY OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 


The following appears in the Theosophical Path:— 


The confusion arises from the duality of mind. There is 
consciousness that transcends time, and there are states of 
consciousness that are subject to measurement in time. That 
which transcends time is the eternal, the spiritual, which is 
not born nor dies. The other is intermittent. 
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Tt is hard for an unthinking, unobservant’ man to admit 
_the duality of his own consciousness. To himself he is. simply 
‘J,’ and is not aware of any duality in himself. If :at long 
intervals he has had the experience of a rare flash of -intuition 
he will probably look upon it as something - that. has come to 
him from outside. Identifying himself with his lower -or 
_ merely brain-mind consciousness he looks upon all thoughts 
that pass through his thinking apparatus as either the product 
of that machine or as coming to him from some other mind 
than his own. If he is religious he may attribute his inspira- 
tion to a revelation direct from heaven ;.if not he may talk of 
telepathy, of thought-transference, of subconscious mind 
(whatever that may be) ;. but. he will not readily admit 
that he himself can possibly be his own spiritual . guide 
or instructor flashing ideas into the thinking machine that he 
calls his mind for him to turn into thoughts. : 


It is this knowledge of the divinity in man lost at a certain 
stage of human evolution, that has to be regained by conscious 
effort, by self-directed evolution, by self-knowledge, in a 
c word. To find-the true Self is to re-establish the continuity 
of consciousness in the individual mind as theuniversal. 
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MORAL EDUGATION—INDIA’S GREAT- 
EST NEED. 


Mr. C. N. ZUTSHI., M. R. A. S. (Lonpon). 
I. 


“ Education ” according to Prof. James “ consists 
in the organisation of the resources in the human being, 
of powers of conduct, which will fit him to his social and 
physical world.” The present system of education viewed 
in the light of this staternent, has been a failure; it has 
failed to develop and organise the powers of conduct in 
our youngmen who receive their education in the pre- 
sent-day schools and colleges. The education which 
they receive has been too secular to inculcate any sound. 
morals in Indian’ youths: I mean it has not encouraged 
the formation of character in them. The result is that 
our youngmen do not possess stamina, moral courage— 
either of action or conyiction—honesty of purpose and 
consistency, and very much lack in strict adhesion 
to truth. cde BERR, AEE ORR 18 BLBI REAPER OR 
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EST NEED. 
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“ Education ” according to Prof. James ‘“‘ consists 
in the organisation of the resources in the human being, 
of powers of conduct, which will fit him to his social and 
physical world.” The present system of education viewed 
in the light of this staternent, has been a failure; it has 
failed to develop and organise the powers of conduct in 
our youngmen who receive their education in the pre- 
sent-day schools and colleges. The education which 
they receive has been too secular to inculcate any sound. 
morals in Indian youths: I mean it has not encouraged 
the formation of character in them. The result is that 
our youngmen do not possess stamina, moral courage— 
either of action or conviction—honesty of purpose and 
consistency, and very much lack in strict oe 
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the moral development of our youths have been of too 
disastrous a nature to be exaggerated. Our youths are 
always taugbt to regard pain and pleasure as the lords 
of life and Mammon the only god to be worshipped. The 
present education has unnerved their character and 
dwarfed the possibilities of their moral growth. The 
result is that the present generation of Indians has be- 
come very easy-loving, luxurious and over-sensitive to the 
slightest touch of pain; and so it is that the hardihood 
of the older generation is gone and a sort of moral effi- 
minacy has come to predominate our national character. 
The result was inevitable, Indian students being con- 
stantly fed on the doctrine of “eat, drink and be merry” 
without being subject to any moral discipline. 


I may now turn to the testimonies of those educa- 
tionists, scholars, and statesmen who have had the best 
opportunity of forming an opinion as to the moral progress 
made by the students under the influence of English edu. 
cation in this country. Speaking of tbe recipients of our 
college education the Education Commissioners say i— 


“Many unlovely defects of character still give occa- 
sion of scorn to those who are nothing if not critical of 
BED ORIL GIRL GATINID e of self-assertion 
manifested in a variety of ways, there has no doubtb een 
plenty. It would be strange if it were otherwise. For 
- in no country under any circumstances has there been 

equal or similar encouragement to the development of 
‘such and otber faults. The surroundings of the 
Indian student are not always favourable to the deve- 
lopment. of a high type of character.” 

Sir Monier Williams says; 


"In traversing India from north to south, from east 4 


$9. West, I visited’ many ~bigh schools, examined many 
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classes, conversed with many Indians under education 
at our colleges, and was brought into contact with a large 
number who had passed the University Matriculation 
Examination, as well as with a few who had taken their 
degrees and earned distinctions for -high proficiency. 
But, in plain truth, I was not favourably impressed with 
the general results of our higher educational efforts. 
{came across a few -well-informed men, many half in- 
formed men, and a great many ill-informed and ill-formed 
men—I mean men without true strength of character 
and with ill-balanced mind.” 

The late Pandit Bishan Naryan Dar, one of the 
greatest scholars modern India has produced, judging 
of the moral effects of the present education, in his 
well-known book-~“ Signs of the Times” and in his 
Essay on “Our Education,” says as follows in clear and 
emphatic words :— 

“ Our education is very easy and entails no hardship 
beyond that of cramming. The moral faculties are 
never called into exercise. The student is not conscious 
of being subject to any moral discipline. Our education 
is nil from the moral point of view. In place of charac- 
ter, cramped and narrow no doubt, but firm and simple, 
tried in the fire of primitive conflict and hammered on 
the anvil of fate, we have a character which shrinks from 
the slightest touch of pain, a soft genteel - arm-chair 
morality, a... humanity destitute of a backbone.“ 

Dr. Shattat Abmad Khan, M. L. C., in the course 

of his presidential address at the 4th Conference of the 
‘Upper Primary Secondary Edacation Association held on 
the 19th April 1924, also delivers himself in the same 

 $strain. Hesays : ; 
f ` “The Indian schools, it is felt, taili in the formation 
of character. ciere: iavaro Hapit bbtrabn. bifecs y iohoatouches 
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a boy’s inner nature, no corporate’ unity which sustaing 
and appeals to his affectionate loyalty, no moral or in- 
tellectual flame which may kindle his nature.” 

Such being the state of affairs I may, without fear 
of contr adiction, assert that the work of English educa- 
tion so far às the moral development of, and building of 
character in our youngmen are concerned, has been 
utterly disappointing. Apart from the importance `of 
men of character from the individual point of view we 
need men of character from the Government point of 
view as well. If our educational system is improved 
in the light of the moral needs of the people, corruption 
in the Public Services will soon be a thing of past. The 
Reformers of 1835 to whom the present system is due 
had no doubt this aspect of education in mind when 
they said ; i 

“That only by education in English, and after 
European methods could we hope to raise the moral and 
intellectual tone of Indian Society and supply the ad- 
ministration with a competent body of public servants.” 

From the Indian-national point of view this phase 
of our moral degradation is fraught with disastrous ` 
consequences which it is impossible to exaggerate. Mo- 
rality i is the backbone of a nation anda necessary asset 
in a country’s progress. No work of national regenera- 
tion or nation-building, of which we stapd badly in need 
in India to-day, however good-intentioned it may be, 
can be a success until’ and unless our youths, in whose 

hands the fature destiny of the nation ens are well- 
grounded in sound morals, Character-building is the - 
foundation of nation building. India needs to-day men 
_ of heroic character, sterling virtues and self-sacrificing 
pestis) to work: out her destiny. and carry the natlon 
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win for her a proper place once more amon¢ the great 
nations of the world. This is the dire need of India 
to-day. India has produced men of such type of charac- 
ter as made their names in history. She does not 
need such men as are ‘intellectual giants but moral 
pigmies, such for instance as aré‘turned- out every year 
by a metirio-intellectual factory. To pray with the 
poet wuo sang the following lines, India has need of such — 
men of character; 


“God give us men, a time like this demands, 

“ Great hearts, strong minds, true and willing hands, 
“ Men whom the lust of office does not kill, 

“Men whom the spoils of office do not buy, - 

‘“ Men who possess opinion, and a will, 

“ Men who have honour, men who will not lie.” -< 

This prayer of the poet cannot be fulfilled ‘unless 
moral education is given to our youths: so as ‘to develop 
character in them For a; Smiles says, “ Character is 
the greatest motive power-in the world, ” as Blackie 
puts it—“ Money is not needful; power is not needful ; 
liberty is not needful; fame is not needful; cleverness | 
is not needful; evea health is not the one thing needful; 
but character alone—a thoroughly cultivated willis 
that which can truly save us; and if we are not saved 
in this sense, we must certainly be doomed.” 

It must be borne in mind that this can only be at- -. 
tained if we direct our attention to improving the quality -- 
and not increasing the quantity of education in India—a: 
fact to which the Governor of Bombay only litely drew.“ 
attention as being the greatest eamctioual ‘need of India.. 
For as George Hlliot says: ; © = 0 mi pi 

“For getting a fine flourishing sidat “of stapianş di 
there is néthinge Hilo "Peary Gipo finding © 
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a boy's inner nature, no corporate’ unity which sustains 
and appeals to his affectionate loyalty, no moral or in- 
tellectual flame which may kindle his nature.” 

Such being the state of affairs I may, without fear 
of contr adiction, assert that the work of English educa- 
tion so far às the moral development of, and building of 
character in our youngmen are concerned, has been 
utterly disappointing. Apart from the importance of 
men of character from the individual point of view we 
need men of character from the Government point of 
view as well. If our educational system is improved 
in the light of the moral needs of the people, corruption 
in the Public Services will soon be a thing of past. The 
Reformers of 1835 to whom the present system is due 
had no doubt this aspect of education in mind when 
they said ; 

“That only by education in English, and after 
European methods could we hope to raise the moral and 
intellectual tone of Indian Society and supply the ad- 
ministration with a competent body of public servants.” 

From the Indian national point of view this phase 
of our moral degradation is fraught with disastrous 
consequences which it is impossible to exaggerate. Mo- 
rality i is the backbone of a nation anda necessary asset 
in a country’ 8 progress. No work of national regenera- 
tion or nation-building, of which we stapd badly in need 
in India to-day, however good-intentioned it may ‘be, 
can be a success until’ and unless our youths, in whose 
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win for her a proper place once more amon? the great 
nations of the world. This is the dire need of India 
to-day. India has produced’ men of such type of charac- 
ter as made their names in history. She does not 
need such men as ‘are intellectual ‘giants but moral 
pigmies, such for instance as are‘turned out every year 
by a metirio-intellectual factory. To pray with the 
poet wao sang the following lines, India has need of such 
men of character; 


“God give us men, a time like this demands, 

a Great hearts, strong minds, true and willing hands, 
“ Men whom the lust of office does not kill, 

“Men whom the spoils of office do not buy, - 

‘“ Men who possess opinion, and a will, 

“ Men who have honour, men who will not lie.” 

This prayer of the poet cannot be fulfilled ‘unless 
moral education is given to our youths so as‘ to develop 
character in them For a; Smiles Says, “ Character is 
the greatest motive power + in the world, ” as Blackie 
puts it— Money is not needful; power is not needful ; 
liberty is not needful; fame is not needful; cleverness 
is not needful; evea health is not the one thing needful; 
but character alone—a thoroughly cultivated ‘willis 
that which can truly save us; and if we are not saved 
in this sense, we must certainly be doomed.” 

Tt must be borne in mind that this can only be at- 
tained if we direct our attention to improving the quality -- 
and not increasing the quantity of education in India—a. _ 
fact to which the Governor of Bombay only lately drew: is 
attention as being the greatest education deed of India... 
For as George Elliot says: ; © 5 +: Hi ake Se i 

“For getting a fine flourishing aides “of avtipiarty: ed 
there is nothing HA “pouring On tion, Oh Mind wood: Se? 
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amount of subjects in which it feels no interest.” When H 


we think of the enormous amount of worthless matter 
with which the minds of our youths are stuffed, we are 
reminded of Falstaff’s bill, and “the half-penny worth of 
bread to'all that quantity of sack.” This is typically true 
of the present educational system which is based on a 
mistaken conception of what education really is. We want 
health in character no less than health in body and mind. 


‘A FRIENDLY WISH.’ 


‘Dr. K. C. PanpvaA M. A. Px. D., D. I, O. 

Although at the present moment, we are all furiou- 
sly trying to forget all communal and provincial consid- 
erations —all that is right in so far as it may help to bring 
about a real union of hearts—I cannot resist the feeling 
of gratification and of pride at the fact that the illustrious 
Founder of the Arya Samaj hailed from Gujarat, my own 
home. It is true, indeed, that, unlike another of Gujarat’s 
greatest sons, J mean Gandhiji, Swami Dayanand did 
not live in Gujarat, nor did he shed on it the glory of 
his ‘great. personality ; in his case, however, the loss of 
Gajurat has verily become the gain of the whole of nor- 
thern India, 4 


It-is nearly fifty years since the great Swamiji was at 
the height of his power and influence. During this period 
his name has continued to be revered and honoured by 
hundreeds of thousands of his countrymen, an this num- 
ber is going up every year. The growth of the Arya 
Samaj during the same period shows two distinct phases. 

. In the earlier phase we see the Samaj as a vigorous, 


even boisterous and militant body, at once austere and- 
aggreseiven: corte ss to ithe ) verge of dogmatism and fanati-- 
ye teachings their Foyn- 


w 


— a 


u A FRIENDLY WISH.” val 


der, and in its ardour for reform, not conspicuously 
peaceful or pleasant or even actually constructive. 

Perhaps this was unavoidable in the circumstances 
that prevailed in the social and religious life of the 
“people at the time. It may even have been rendered neces- 
‘sary on account of the reception that every reforming and 
purifying movement issure to meet with, in any conserva- 
tive society in the world, particularly when it takes up 
an attitude of an uncompromising criticism of, and an 
unbending opposition to, deep-rooted beliefs and time- 
honoured customs. One may go even a little further 
and say that the first phase must have played an impor- 
tant part in bringing about the later growth, with its 
more constructive and practical achievements that really 
distinguish the second phase. 


Whatever may have been the actual feelings and 


real views of the leaders at the time, this new phase 
began to assume a definite shape, and whatever, also, 
may be the present day workers’ reading of the change, 


there is not the least doubt the thoughtful people have > 


welcomed the second phase with pleasure no less than 
relief. Nor is it a secret that the new features this phase 
has introduced have contributed as much to the strength 
of the Samaj itself as to the cause of reform, of educa- 


cational progress and of Indian nationalism over a larger ` 
part of the country. There may still be errors and-ex- 


cesses—and what movement in the world that has lived 
and flourished has ever managed to escape them both ?— 
but it is clear that,:in the latter phase, the militant and 
the ` controversy-loving side has been considerably 


softened ‘and’ has-not infrequently given: place to ‘an 
earnest and concrete’appreciation of constructive work. 


The wondelfaPorgerivevion Mie cstern devotion and uthe 
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heroic renunciations that have unquestionably distin- 
guished the Arya Samaj, have all been turned to wor- 
thier ends and have so far shone with a more brilliant 
lustre. That this body, instead of standing aloof, with an 
imaginary halo of self-constituted greatness, has chosen 
to throw itself whole-heartedly in the broad stream of the 
general life of the people, and take its place along with 
other forces that are making for progress and for recon- 
struction in our country, must be taken as an event of 
very great importance and full of great promise. 
Opinions may vary as regards the exact religious 
s beliefs, the precise educational machinery, or the actual 
line of work adopted ati some places. That is as natural 
as it is inevitable. ‘There is, however, no doubt that, 
speakirg broadly, the entry of Arya Samaj in the 
varied fields of our life has infused a kind of new life in 
many of our institutions and in most of our movements. 
It is sincerely to be wished that, whatever may be the 
‘character of the third phase, the Samaj will succeed in 
conserving in its future growth all those elements that 
have made for its strength in the second phase, and that 
its programme of work will always be so framed that it 
can work in harmony, and even join forces, whenever 
that is practicable, with the other great movements in 
the land. Not, indeed, at the cost of its own individuality, 
and certainly never ceasing to make its peculiar contri- 
butions to the general good, but remembering always that 
we can have only that much of real freedom as we are 
prepared to extend to others, thatthe whole nation is 
greater than any part or party, that humanity is greater 
still, and that- “Unity in Diversity” represents the grea- 
test ‘truth inthe world, just as it sums up, most 
succinctly, the fundamental endeavour of Science, . of 


coPhilosephynenduifade: BAK BAW Qn OF All tgneceligion, 
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THE DIALOGUE BETWEEN YAMA 
AND YAMI. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The dialogue between Yama and Yarani is the subject of 
a famous hymn (X. 10) of the Rig Veda. Commentators have 
never agreed as to the final import of the poem. The crux of 
the problem is what Yama and Yami are. In the Vedas in 
only one more place, viz. Y. V.12. 63, the pair is mentioned to- 
gether, and there the author of the Shatapatha Brahmana 
(7. 2.1.10) takes Yama to mean Agni and Yami to denote 
Prithivi.* So does that ef Gopatha in II. 4. 8t In Shatapatha 
Brahmana 7.1.1.3 too Yama is mentioned in connection with 
Prithivi. He regulates the apportionment of space in it.f 
In §. B. 7.1.1.4. Yama is expressly pointed out to be the king.§ 


Elsewhere in the Brahmanas Yama is mentioned alone. It 
stands somewhere for the Sun,|| in other places for the 
Wind,? in yet other places for the Household Fire.** -The 
root-meaning, underlying the term, as stated in Shatapatha 
Brahmana. 7. 2.1.10 and 14. 1. 3. 4, is that of control.* 
Whatever Yama and Yami be, the connection between them 
according tothe Brahmanas, should be one similar to that 


between the Earth and the King, or tothat between the Earth 
and the Sun &c. : 
Vedic mythology which later gave birth to the ine 


pantheon takes its first shape in the Vrihaddevata. In this- 


* afaa aa ca (T) amt arear is gA Ga Taq! 
RI. 9. R. R. 20. i 

+ afata aa ca aati at. 2, 8. E. 

$ ante SEA: (JASA) AITAC | T. 9. 2. 2.2. 

§ aaa Ga 1 9. g R 8. 

| qa & aM a ag agit l T. ge. g yu. 

Foe È ad at se aa | T R. R. RR. 
oo VÅTA MIEUA Tal TAT | T. 2. 3 
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book (6. 154) notice is taken of the dialogue between Yama 
and Yami. There it is stated :— 


Yama declined to accept the request of Yami for 
sexual intercourse. The dialogue beginning O chit ete. 
took place (on that occasion) between these two 
children of Vivasvan.* 


The author of Vrihaddevata thus makes Yama and Yami 
brother and sister. He is the first to posit this relation 
between them. He goes even further. In 6. 163 he 
BAYS :— 


Of Saranyu were born Yama and Yami to` 


-Vivasvan. They -were twins of whom Yama was 
the elder.t 


The brother and sister are now made twins. To the authors 
of the Brahmanas, as we have stated above, this relation did not 
suggest itself. By the time of Vrihaddevata, however, the 
tradition that Yama and Yami were twins and that Vivasvan 
and Saranyu were their parents, appears, somehow, to have 
gained ground. The foundations of the mythological school 
of Vedic interpretation were laidin the Brahmanas, but there 
the pantheon was yet ina fluid form, the spirit behind the 
personification of deities being yet present to the minds of the 
writers. Vrihaddevata petrified the form of each deity, 
and assigned to him or hera definite lineage. 


In RAVE SIT. 2 occurs theaiword Saranyu, which Yaska, and 
following him Sayana, render as ‘the moving one.’{ This and 
the preceding verse, translated mythologically, mean :— 


* duatadtcacdl scarast ant aa: | 

agifafata dart faacacqaateaat:| zagaa g. 24R. 
t eatqat aa anara faaeaa: | 

at arga anaa Sager g È UR: | g. 9. R. 
$ aJ: GUMA | IARR gR. & | aa | 

Bayana; s Com. on R. V, X. 17. 2 - 
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‘Twashta arranges the marriage of his daughter, 
wherefore the whole universe assembles. The mother 
of Yama, the bride that is being married, of the great 
Vivasvan disappears. X 17.1 They conceal the immortal 
one from mortals. Having made her of an agreeable form 
they give her to Vivasvan. As matters stand now, 
(she) the Moving One gives birth to Ashwins, and 
renounces a couple. X 17. 2* 


Twashta is the Divine Designer. His daughter, duhita, 
literally one from whom he remains detached,t is 
Nature, Prakriti. Her marriage, Vahatu, is her transition 
from her latent to a patent state. The phenomenon described 
is that of creation, for which the moving impulse—Vahatu 
derivatively means impulse—comes from God. Assembling of 
the universe (Samett) is its integration. Yama is that soul 
which exercises self-restraint,{ as distinguished from 
Vivasvan, in whom the desire to manifest itself, Pravritts, is 
strong. Tothe former Nature is mother, to the latter wife. 
Translated literally mata (r.ma) is one who helps (the 
soul) in self-fulfilment, and Jaya, one through whom one re- 
produces one’s self. By the self-controlled soul Nature has done 
her duty. Like a wise mother she no more interferes in its 
affairs. For one whois yet possessed with desire, Nature is 
at once the cause and means of repeated births. As a new 
bride she keeps him bound. At the stage of creation the 
latent phase of Nature vanishes. From mortals prakrsti, 
chaos is concealed. In her new state, viz. when she is patent, 
Nature wears forms, agreeable forms. The word used is savar- 
na. It fits in beautifully with the metaphor of marriage. 


* zag g agq smag faga naad afa | aaa 
atar ağamnar aaa fasad aaa | R. V.X. 17.1. 
AUYTEAIA nelra: Beat aaniaggfaaeaa | 
safaanaacaageigaetgal fag aq: | X. 17. 2. 
t xfaat gar g? feat) Nirukta. 3.4, 
Í URCITE GRRR Deyananda's Pony HEN 12, 45, 
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The bride is of the same varna as the bridegroom. The San- 
khya theory of Prakriti's Purushartha i.e. the conformability 
of the process of material evolution tothe necessities of the 
souls is adverted toin the Veda in its usual poetic style. Of na- 
ture thus wedded are born Ashwins, which Shatapatha Brah- 
mana 4.1. 5.16 renders as Ether and Harth,* which between 
them cover all stages, from the subtlest to the grossest, of the 
evolution of matter. The pair which nature gives up ig 
Twashta, her father, and Yama her intelligent son. With 
them she has nothing to do as wife. 


In the above verses poetry and philosophy are combined. 
Somehow a myth has been fathered on them, of which ‘the 
earliest record is kept in the Nirukta of Yaska. Alternately 
with his own interpretation he gives that of the mythologists, 
according towhom “Saranyu, the daughter of Twashta bore to 
Aditya Yama and Yami as twins. She giving her place to 
another of the same form, and assuming the shape of a mare 
fled away. Aditya, too, took the shape of a horse, went after 
her, and co-habited her. Of her were Ashvins born and of the 
other woman, of her form, was born Manu.”t The reader will 
see that in the verses there is no mention of Yami. Yama 
alone isthe son of Saranyu, ‘moving nature.’ The equine 
form too isa later invention. To Yaska himself ‘the mother 
of Yama’ signifies nightt for which we substitute its larger, 
cosmological counterpart, viz., chaos before creation.. Whatever 
Meaning the reader may assign to the verses, they do not sup- 
Bort the nyth built on them asthe basis of the story. Yama and 


“ ca gA aagi gana AR A aAA 
Sh. B. 4. 1. 5. 16. 

T agranar eag areqfaacia aferar 
fa frat AAQISA HI, AT spice qafasi Heal TANI, 
afazeriaifzer agahaed aca TaJ FETT, aarsfaat 
agið aanigt ag: | Nirukta 12. 10. 

$ AREG ATAren TIP | Nirukta 12. 11, 
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Yami cannot, on their authority, be considered to be twins or 
even brother and sister. 


Before tapping further extraneous „resources let us now 
examine the evidence which the hymn we are considering is 
supposed to contain in favour of this assumption, vig. that 
Yama and Yami are brother and sister, and as such even 
twins. In verse 5. Yami is made to assert :— 


The divine omniform genitor Twashta, the pro- 
genitor made us two husband and wife, even in the womhb.® 
R. V. X. 10. 5, (Wilson’s Translation.) 


‘In the womb’ means ‘before birth.’ The verse only 
implies that the marital relation, on which Yami was insisting, 
had, according to her, been ordained by God before they were 
born, as He had intended them to be spouses by giving them 
similar attributes, and that therefore that relation could not 
now be gainsaid. ‘1n the womb ’ does not mean ‘in the same 
womb,’ not at all ‘simultaneously in the same womb.'. How 
commentators have, one after another, stumbled against this 
verse and read into it a meaning with which they were already 
obsessed, though in the text there was not the least inkling of 
it, is an amusing coincidence in the history of Vedic interpre- 
tation. No other word in the whole hymn can be made to lend 
colour to the assumption that the characters of the dialogue 
are twins. Any married couple may express the sentiment con- 
veyed in this verse without at all implying that they are 
blood relations. That Yama and Yami are brother and sister, 
though not twins, is inferred from several other expressions 
in the hymn, which we shall presently take up in the order 
in which we come across them in the dialogue. 


1. In the first verse Yami calls Yama her sakha, which 
Sayana in his commentary on the Rigveda interprets as ‘com- 


+ nig A afaa qaad ezaccqer afaa foasa: l 
AH. Yo. Lo, 4, 
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panion since their conception in the womb.’* The meaning of 
the word Sakha is only ‘companion’; what is added is simply 

; Bayana’ s fancy which may without damaging the literal mean- 

i ing of the text be omitted. 1n his commentary on the Atharva 

_ Veda, in which too this hymn'viz R.V. X.10. occurs as a part of 

a larger hymn, vtz. XVIII. 1,, he- interprets the same word 
alternately with the above rendering as implying ‘one witha 
similar repute, viz that he is the son of the same father 
Vivasvan.'ł Here the explanation given of the similarity is 
Ssyana’s own; it is nowhere implied in the text. Sakha 
means simply ‘one known for similar qualities.’ 


What is to be noted specially in this verse is that 

Yami, while she calls Yama her Sakha, longs also for his 
Sakhya. And Sakhya according to Sayana means ‘friendship 
which here is the union of a male and a female.’f When the 

- terms Sakha and Sakhya occur in the same context, they 
- oannof be made to bear different significances. All commen- 
 tators’ agree that what is sought after by Yami is the marital 
relation. The word Sakha then would mean ‘one who is 
connected in matrimony 3. e. is husband.’ In the Saptapadi, 
which forms an essential part of the marriage ceremony among 
Aryans, the seventh step is taken for Sakhya.§ The 
‘married couple are comrades. They should have a similar 
‘repute, 4. e. should possess the same sort of qualities, otherwise 
the union would be unhappy.|| Thus the word Sakha, how- 
ever it may be derived, would more aptly signify a spouse 
thanatwin or ev n a brother. The relation between the 


# nanaga afaqaz | 
Sayana’s Commentary on R. V. X. 10. 1. 
t sare amaca aag | faacacga san sarfa: | 
Sayana’s Com. on Atharva Veda. XVIII. 1. 1. 
f asqa ext gas daa afaa fasca i Sayana’s Com. 
§ -a@t @aqat wa | rare fafa in the Grihya Sutras 
|| aani fama THETT grean fa | Manu, 3. 12, 
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King and the Earth, too, which according tœ the Shatapatha 
Brahmana: exists between Yama and Yami, is recognised in 
Sanskrit literature as one between a married couple, not as - 
that between brother and sister. This may, to some, seem a 
far-fetched conclusion. Its significance, however, when other 
more direct evidence supports it, cannot be controverted. In . 
Sanskrit the King is Prithivi-pati, never Prithivi-bhrata 

(2) Inverse 2. Yama admits that he is Yami’s Sakha 
Only he does not like that ‘one united to him by affinity in 
characteristics and aims’ Salakshma should now disclose 
‘divergence in tendencies, (Vishurupa) | Sayana translates 
‘Salakshma’ as ‘one endowed with the same characteristic, vss, — 
that of being born of the same womb’* and ‘Vishurupa’ as ‘of 
a different form because she is a sister.’+ Wilson compresses 
this exposition so as to stick simply to Sayana’s unwarranted 
explanation of ‘the similarity of chracteristics, which similarity: 
alone, without that spurious explanation, the text signifies. His: 
translation is :—‘Although of one origin, she is of a different 
form” Griffith too follows the same line. He renders the sen- 
tence as ‘her who is near in kindred as a stranger.’ Neither of 
the two terms we are discussing can convey even the remotest 
implication of consanguinity. The objection of Yama is based on 
Yami’s imploring what Yama’s inner mind does not now 
allow. Hehas been her Sakha, but now: will be bound no 
more by the obligations of that Sakhya. He has another 
Lakshma aim, which Yami as his Salakshma should further. . 
It is highly repugnant to him that she should thwart his 
path. Yama appears to have taken some new resolve whioh 
does not allow him to share his wife’s bed. Swami Dayananda 
in his commentary on Yaju VII. 47 renders Yama as “one who - 
has lost his attachment to household indulgences and is engaged 
in the practice of rules of self-control and self-discipline.”'} The 


#ASKAI ama atfaca sari Sayanas Com. on 
R. V. X. 10. 2 T 

_ tafaitzaia AAST l Sayana’s Com. on R. V.X. 10. 2. 

tqemasea fara Gaargacara ae fami {ars | 
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exigetics of the Swami is thesame as given by the author of 
the Shatapatha, whose, of extant commentaries on the Yajur. 


veda, is the first and therefore chronologically the nearest to the 


age of the original mantras. Later Shastras too allow a house- 
holder, when he feels the impulse of renunciation strong in 
‘him, to cut all ties of home and become Sanyasi,* provided he 
makes satisfactory arrangements for the maintenance of his 
family. If Yama be sucha person, the uneasiness of his 
wife over the absence of progeny, to which she reverts again 
and again in her pathetic appealst and which prompts her to 
beg for a restoration of the sexual tie (Sakhya),{ a tie which 
she finds abruptly breaking with her former Sakha, becomes 
at once intelligible. She does not share the humanitarian 
resolve of her husband and is therefore Vishurupa. She thinks 
her husband by neglecting to perform his connubial duties by 


which alone he could continue the line of his ancestors, is cour- 


ting death, for those alone who remain in the household beget- 
ting progeny, become by such conduct immortal.§ In vain does 
he argue that the heroes of God are the great sons of the human 


- family—they it is who have a broad outlook; they save the whole 


humanity from perdition.|| To Yami it is inexplicable, 


why when the Sun and the Earth, which were in the course of - 


the marriage ceremony held out as instances of the constancy 


_of married couples, never sever their relationship, her 


bond with Yama should be so suddenly cut off.1 The advice o of 


*ageta fartaqeta nate a ggg at ase 


MNS Bt 
+ faqrarameadia | R. V. IO. 1. 
Weg: Uiaearanrfafagan: | Ibid X. 10. 3. 
-mPa ara AJTE: | Ibid X. 10 3. 
} antaqeq fafaarganfa , Ibid X. 10. 9. 
$ safa mi agate op a aezey | Ibid X.10.3. 
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Yama to his wife to have recourse to another man for progeny* 
would in’ that case be is consonance with the injunctions of 
Shastras, for when the husband becomes a Sanyasi, the wife, if 
she cannot do without offspring, is allowed to resort to Niyoga.+ 
A thorough examination of all the verses of the hymn alone 
will show if this hypothysis can hold good. Let us, 
therefore, proceed with the texts which according to “Sayana 
and later commentators who base their exposition on his, make 
out Yami to be the sister of Yama. i 


(3) Inverse 4. Yama says :—“ She is our.common pa- 
rənt hence our near affinity.” (Wilson’s Translation). The 
word for parent here is nabhih, literally navel. Sayana trans- 
lates it as ‘the cause of birth, 7. e. parents.’{ Who are these 
parents ? ‘Gandharva inthe firmament and (his) wife that 
is in the firmament.’ Sayana takes Gandharva to mean the 
Sun and. his wife to be no other than Saranyu.§ Behind the 
mind of Sayana is working the tradition recorded in Vrihadde- 
vata, viz. that Yama and Yami are twins born of Saranyu to 
the Sun. What was there in the insistent imploration of 
Yami contained in the last verse to require this reference to 
their common parentage on the part of Yama? If we follow 
Sayana, the literal meaning would be that Sun is in the fir- 
mament, and so is wife. Where is the word to imply that 
the wife is his ? Yosha is an independent word, and the word 
Gandharva used in juxtaposition to it would more aptly mean a — 
husband. In A.V. 14. 2. 4. Gandharva is the second appelation 
ef a husband, where in accordance with the four duties 
assigned to him, he bears four names, viz. Soma Gandharva. 


* azafassea gait qfaad i Ibid X. IO. 10. 
+ a8 a aafaa ARa afaa ai saeg MATI ofa. 
teat fanaa | GMT g. Bo. 
{ scafaeena ma faufaa: | Sayana’s Com. on R.V. 
:§ acg azara adaa arate feud: aag: maigai... | 
O qrefaat ma: a aaRgEN at faz aisr 
aifigereg mat aTa | Ibid. 
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Agni, and Manushyajah.* Solicited for marital relation as ` 
husband in the last verse, Yama naturally answers :—' The 


husband fulfills himself in Yajna, so does wife. That is the 
navel (axle round which we revolve). That is our procrea- 
tion.’ Apah which Sayana takes to denote firmament and 
thereby gives the verse a mythological air, we render as yajna 
according to Shatapatha -Brahmana 3.1. 4.15.t According to 
the Aryan conception marriage has for its object Yajna, i. e. 
activity which will benefit the whole world. To that 
end is progeny procreated., It is a duty, with which may 
alternate only Sanyasa, i. e. renunciation of hearth and home 
for selfless service of the world. Nabhih appears to us to be 
used here in the sense in which it occurs in Atharva Veda III. 
30.6, where fire, symbolical of Yajna, is called Nabhih, t. e. 
navel round which the married couple are exhorted to revolve 
as spokes of a wheel revolve round the axle.} Jamz is translated 
by some as fraternal reiation. The roct-meaning of the word is. 
procreation. Those who assign to it the former meaning de- 
rive it also from the same root. We do not deny that in litera- 
ture a sister is also called Jamzh but the more popular mean- 
ing is wife or woman, as we shall show when discussing verse 
9 below. Here the word is an Abstract Noun and stands for 
the relation of Jamih. 


P. Budha Deva Vidyalankar suggests, that the word 


Gandharva as used here may be taken to mean God,§ and 


Yosha nature. Then the iterpretation assigned to the 
verse by Sayana might, with these reservations, hold good. 
Only, it will be thereby divested of its mythological setting 
for which there is no foundation in the text. The parentage 


* gaama saa aeaqeasquafa: | adiat afas? afa- 
EqUACT HAAR: | AAT g8. 2. 8. 

f ararfe am: im. 3. g Y. gu. 

{aaa afta aada atfafaatfaa: | A. V. III. 30. 6. 
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adverted to would be that of the Heavenly Father and 
Mother. A husband taking the orders of Sanyasa may in that 
case look upon his wife as sister, as progeny’ of the same 
Heavenly Parents. Yama means to hint that the tie between 
him and Yami would. honceforward be fraternal instead of 
matrimonial. This interpretation, thinks the Pandit, will facili- 
tate the exposition of Verses 11,12. The suggestion is valu- 
able and will appeal to many. We wait for some historic 
testimony of the actual practice of a husband looking upon 
his wife as sister after assumption by him of the functions 
of Sanyasa. 

(3). In verse 9 Yami prays that “the Sun may by the insta- 
nee of day and night give him (Yama) a lesson” by which she 
probably means that he may be united to her as are day and 
night to each other. “ The Sun and the Earth aro a correlated 
couple, and they are united. Let Yami be unrelated as sister (to 
become wife) to Yama.”* We follow in the last sentence, 
with a little alteration, the translation, of Sayana given in his 
commentary on the Atharva Veda. He has wrongly made 
Jamih of Jami, thus changing the gender of the word. We 
have restored the original word in the text and adapted the 
translition thereto. Vivriyat in the Atharva Veda where in 
the Rig Veda there is Bibhrtyat makes no material difference. 
Sayana’s translation in the Rig Veda is not clear. Wilson 
renders the lino as :— “Yami will adhere to the non-affinity of 
Yama.” The word on which the hypothesis of the fraternal’ 
relation between Yama and Yami is based is jamth. It is 
understood to mean sister. That the matrimonial relation is 
unsisterly is thought to be pointed out by this verse. The word 
jamth, in reality, admits of a variety of meanings. It is more 
generally used to denote wife or woman.t In verse 4 


* qaga fa: AI: CAD BraracaciEdt aat... l 


Sayana’s commentary on A. V. 
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above, this word has been used in the neuter gender, as it ig: 
used here, and there the meaning is simply relation: Griffith 
translates itas ‘kinship.’ With Sayana the literal meaning 
is bandhutva, which while interpreting Sabandhw in this very 
verse he renders as bandhan, i. e. relation* ‘As sister’ is hig 
own elucidation of the relation. The word jamz in verse 4. is 


qualified by the word paramam, i. e. greatest. Yama points out 
to Yami that the relation he refers to viz., that of constancy in 
Yajna, is the greatest. Till that time Yami had insisted only on 
the marital relation, which according to her involved the obli- 
gation to beget progeny. Yama could decline her offer by point.. 
ing to some greater obligation under the same relationship, - 
viz. that of husband and wife, not. under another, viz., that of 
brother and sister. Jamz therefore, as used in verse 4. means 
matrimonial relation. The same is its significance here. The 
sentence with which the verse concludes appears to us to be 
interrogative and to convey ataunt. During the marriage cere- 
mony the bridegraom assures the bride that they are to each 
other as the sun and the earth.t Yami appears to remind Yama 
of that assurance and thus to affiam that they, too, once united , 
are united once for all. Should Yami alone suffer a breakage of 
the matrimonial tie ? Is she to remain no more wife to 
Yama? This rendering would give pointedness to the reason- 
ing of: Yami and make the dialogue natural. The simple 
affirmation implied in the other rendering is forced and 
prosaic. 3 


(4). Yama answers tothe above remonstrance in the fol- 
lowing verge. According to:Sayana’s rendering in his com- 
mentary on the Rig Veda it means :—‘There will come ages 
when sisters will make others than brothers their husbands. 
Yami should therefore seek some one other than Yama to be her 


* garg aaa waa. AFRAEÈ | 
+ ated gad ca aaa faagia® ae zat qarae | 
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anus bandh.. meseis * The logic implied in this translation 
iAixtelligible. If incest was to be disallowed in future, why 
was Yami asked to avoid coitus with Yama in that age? The 
translation given in Sayana’s commentary on the Atharva 
Veda is just the opposite of‘the above. It reads :—“ There 
will come ages when sisters will contract an unsisterly 
relation îi. ¢., the relation of wife. Yami should therefore 
seek some One e186..........00008 ”»} Sayana here apparently 
means that in the time of Yama incest was prohibited not 
simply in theory, but in practice also the people 
conformed to that rule. The hankering of Yami was execr- 
able, which it would not be in some future degenerate age. 
Yaska appears to bear out Sayana though he forbears 
to trauslate the word jamz in his rendering of this verse. 
Elsewhere, however, he takes the word to mean sister.§ In 
the wording of the verse there is no implication of futur- 
ity. The word uttara moans ‘subsequent.’ To us the meaning 
of the verse appears to be :—‘There do come times subse- 
quently (to wedlock) when wives cease to have intercourse 
with their husbands. Seek therefore another mate than me.” 
In tho Smritis under certain circumstances when the 
husband leaves the wife without progeny Niyoga is 
allowed.|| The wife in such a state seeks progeny from 
some one olse than her husband. This temporary relationship 
is regulated by rules. There was a provision of this kind in the 


* aa ag Hag waa afa: anifa agai afd Staa 
afiafea at arfa sauf gmna ames aniraa 
JERNIA aeniq... . AFA ofa e=seq | Sayana’s Com.. 
on R. Y. 

+ aa ag aim fay fag aia: arda: Iagan: agea 
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Old Testament. * Abu Hanifa under some. similar instinct 
declares an offspring born during long separation between 1 a 
husband and a wife to be the legitimate progeny of the absen- 
tee husband.t The tie between the husband and the wife is 
not in such a case sundered. Only for the purpose of procrea- 
tion the new mate shares her bed. The original spouses are 
simply ajamis, literally, they for the time being do not procre- 
ate. The answer so construed is quite a natural ove. The ren. 

dering makes no change in either the tense of the verb or the 
literal sense of the text. Inthe logical chain there is no gap 
for imagination to supply, as in the :case of Sayana’s render- 
ing—and other commentators simply follow Sayana— 
there is. 


_ * Deuternomy XXV. 5— 10. 

. 5. If brethren dwell together and one of them die, and 
haye no child, the wife of the dead shall not marry without 
unto a stranger ; her husband's brother shall go in unto her, 
and take her to him to wife, and perform the duty of an 
husband's brother unto her. 


6. And it shall be, that the first that she beareth shall 
succeed inthe name of his brother which is dead that his 
name may not be put out of Israel. 

* 7. And if the man like not to take his brorher’s wife, then 
let his brother’s wife go up, to the gate unto the elders, and 
say ‘My husbands’ brother refuseth to raise up unto his brother 
a Name in Israel, he will not perform the duty of my 
husband’s brother. 

8. Then the elders of his city shall call him, and speak 
unto him, and if he stand fo it, and say I like not to take her; 

9. Then shall his brother’s wife come unto him in the 
presence of the elders, and loose his shoe from off his foot, and 
spit in his face and shall answer and say, So shall it be done 
unto that man that will not build up his brother’s house. 

10. And his name shall bu called in Israel, The house 
of him that hath his shoe loosed. 

} Hidaya. Tafsir Kabir Vol. III p. 183,” 
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(5) The strongest point which seems to have determined, 
the opinion of traditional commentators beginning from the 
author of Vrihaddevata, which point probably gave rise to the 
whole myth of the fraternity of Yama and Yami, is the use of 
the words bharata and swasa in verses 11. 12 with reference to 
Yama and Yami respectively. The apparent meanings of these 
words are ‘brother’ and ‘sister.’ In this sense they are used 
in classical and modern Sanskrit. The Vedic usage of 
words, however, is sometimes found to differ totally from the | 
significance they bear in later Sanskrit. We shall look for 
these words elsewhere in the Vedas, and find out what meanings 
they bear in, the context in those places. In R. V. I. 92. 11. 
Sayana takes the word swasa to mean night, which is so 
called as it moves of itself.* Moving of one’s self, then, is 
according to Sayana, the root-meaning of swasa. In R.V. 
VI. 55. 4. thesun is called the jara of swasa.t Sayana 
translates it as :—Pusha (the sun) ‘is the lover of the 
Dawn.§ In R. V.I. 92.11 Sayana makes Dawn the wife of 
the Sun.§ In R. V.1. 71. 1 Swasarah (the plural of swasa) 
is in apposition either with janayah (wives) who, longing 
ones, seek a longing husband or with gavah (rays) which 
meet...... the Dawn.|| From these quotations it.is clear at 
least that the word swasa is inthe Veda not confined to its 
Present popular meaning, viz. that of sister. Used in its 
derivative sense it may qualify other substantives. There is 
nothing mepuguant to its Vedic use in its standing for a wife 


* aaga atdi fama! Sayana’s Commentry on R. V. 
I. 92. 11. ; 

t sagatarc ssaà | R. V. VI. 55. 4. 
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also. Thus if Yami be the wife of Yama and call herself 
swasa, i. ¢., one who moves (for the marital relation) of herself: — — 
she does not offend against Vedic usage. Modern eugenics re- = 
cognises that the initiative in sexual intercourse, in order tobe _ 
fruitful, should be taken by the wife. Smritis regard it asin 
on the part of the husband not to accede to the request of his ` 
wifa when the proper time for sexual union has arrived. In the i 
text tho word swasa stands alone without any genitive preced- 
ing it so as to make it signify the relation to the swasa of Yama. 
Yami calls herself swasa, not his swasa. The word therefore 
indicates Yami’s attitude, instead of relation, with regard to : 
.Yama.- The initiative comes from her, and thus she is swasa. — 
The word ‘bhrata’ is derived from the root bhri, meaning “to — 
support.” Bhrata was originally one who supported.* In his 
-commentary on Atharva Veda XVI1I.1.19 Sayana renders it 
` alternately with other meanings as ‘supporter.’t Yaska’s deri- 
vation of the word is thesame,t though his traxslation of 
-the term is ‘one supported.’ ` Sayana in his commentary on 
Rig Veda III.53.5 gives as the synonym of bhrata, poshakah 
supporter. Now this duty devolves on the husband. Hence 
the appelation of the wife bharya, one to be supported, In 
A. V. XIV.1.52 the husband promises to regard his wife as one 
to be supported by him.|| In one of the manuscripts of 
Sayana’s commentary on the Atharva Veda, used by S&S. B? 
. Pandit in -his edition of that Commentary, Yama, instead of 
being styled bhrata, the brother, as in other manuscripts, 
is styled bharta, the husband of Yami. The alternate 


# AT... . originally meaning supporter. Monier 
William’s Dictionary. 

t aar acamat at! Sayana’s Com. on A. V. VIII, 1. 19. 
$ a:l.. add aadtfa at | Nirukta 4. 29. 

$ mar Ges: | Sayana’s Com. on R. V. III. 53. 5. 
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reading is evidently a slip of the writer’s pen, for the rest of 
the commentary proceeds on the mythological assumption 
that Yama and Yami are twins. The slip, however, is an 
amusing one; it reveals the subliminal mentality of the writer, 
a result probably of his study of the whole hymn. The plea of 
Yami is that by Yama renouncing his connubial relation with 
her she will be left without any one to look after her. If the 
objection of Yama were on the ground of fraternity, there was 
nothing’to prevent him from assuming the duty of guardian 
which should naturally have devolved on him. He was, it 
appears, .dopting some mode of life, which would take him away 
from Yami, and make him otherwise, too, incapable of minding 
her affairs. In such a cage it would be a sin to approach one’s 
wife even when she herself desired coitus with a view to haye 
progeny. For to a Sanyasi sexual relation is forbidden. This 
explanation fits in with the rest of the hymn. 


In case we accept P. Budhadeva’s explanation of verse 4 
given above that the common parentage of Yama and Yami is 
simply their being the progeny of the Father in heaven, the 
words brata and swasa, even in their modern connotation, viz. 
that of brother and sister, will then denote a secondary relation 
viz. that of common humanity. Yami will be the sister of 
Yama, not because their parents on earth are the same, bub 
because he being a Sanyasi looks upon her as a child of his 
Heavenly Father. The meaning of the verse then would be 
“What is this turning a brother, when supportlessness 
ensues ?” The assumption however that the fraternity is a 
result only of a widening of the outlook of a husband: when he 
becomes a Sanyasi, requires, as we have said, stronger testi- 
mony from the historical record of Arya notions and customs. 


‘ 


We have thus examined all the passages in the hymn we 
are considering on which commentators base their assumption 
that Yamaand Yamiare brother and sister. The myth recorded 
inthe Vrihaddevata has nofoundation either in the Vedas- or 
the Brahmanas. Most of the terms, from the use of which 


in the hymn Sayana infers that Yama and Yami are borg 
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of the same parents, such as Sakha, Salakshma Nabhih, 
Jami, would be more aptly employed in addressing a spouse, 
The words bhrata and swasa have been shown by quota- 
tions from the Veda itself to bear also another signifi. 
cance than that of brother and sister. That significance is the 
primary one and would, if accepted, be perfectly in consonance 
with the spirit of tho hymn. We thus seo that the dialogue 
would be more naturally interpreted if to Yama and Yami 
be assigned the tie of marriage instead of that of frater- 
nity. We shall now adduce positive evidence to show that 
the wording of the Veda favours the assumption of the 
connubial relation. 


(1) Inverse 8. Yami soliciting coitus addresses Yama 
expressly as husband who should, says she, be desirous of 
begetting progeny.* 


(2) In verse 5 shoe asserts that they had been 
made husband and wife in the womb.t The explanation 
offered -by the traditional commentators has been discussed 
above. We have shown conclusively that the traditional inter- 
pretation is fanciful and far-fetched, The meaning we take is 
the most obvious one. Yami means that the matrimonial rela- 


tion between them was designed by God and cannot therefore 
be abruptly cut short by Yama. 


(3) The instance of the Sun and the Earth (Dyavaprithvi),j 
the relation between which is permanent, and whose model 
Yami urges on Yama in verse 9, has been noticed already. 
The couples referred to by the husband during the marriage 
ceremony as examples of constancy of love are a fit subject fora 
the wife to dwell insistently on when remonstrating against 
his resolve to renoynce hearth and home. She has already 
hinted at this relation in verse 5 where she said that the 
Divine Progenitor knows them as the Sun and the Earth.j 


# ag: qfacazanr fafaga: | R. V. X. 10. 3. 
t aða at afaa qqa #: | Ibid X. 10. 5. 
{4 &gqaaea gfaat sa dÙ: I R. V. X. X. 5. 
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(4) In verse 7. Yami expresses her impatience under 
sexual impulse. She desires to ‘offer her person, as a wife 
does to hor husband.’ The two will exercise themselves, says 
she, as do the wheels of a carriage.* This is another analogy 
which among Aryans has always been used with reference to 
connubial life. The house-hold duties are likened to acar, 
which the husband and the wife daily drive on as wheels. 
The fraternal relation has never been so compared. 

(5) The whole tone of the hymn is suchas to convey a 
deep odour of the matrimonial relation. If Yami - were bent 
on incest, she would not have introduced the subject, as she 
does in the hymn, without any reserve. She solicits of her 
Sakha Sakhya and exhorts him to raise a heir to his father, 
so that the line may not perish with him. A sister, once 
her illegal passion was thwarted, could not have ventured 
to insist further on the same request. She speaks witha 
liberty which one entitled to that intercourse could alone 
have claimed. Yama is not so much as ruffled. Till we 
reach the words Bhrata and swasa, which according to modern 
usage we render as brother and sister, but whose significance 
in the Veda, as we have shown above, in no way precludes 
their use to signify hushand and wife, we have not the least 
inkling that the utterers of the verses are brother and 
sister. One not obsessed with the modern denotation of these 
words would naturally infer that the characters between 
whom such confidential talk is so unreservedly carried on can 
be no other than wife and husband. Even one so obsessed 
has not a shred of evidence tosupport his fancy in verses 
other than only . those two, viz. 11, 12, in which theso 
words occur. For understanding the Veda we have to move 
in the Vedic atmosphere. To Vedic words we should assign 
meanings which Veda itself assigns to them. That, we hope, 
has been our method in interpreting bhrata and swasa, which 
we render respectively as ‘supporter’ and ‘she who takes the 
initiative.’ 


——_ 
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Lot us now see whether the very names Yama and Yami 


bear us out or they stand in the way of our eXposition. To 
` Roth it appears that the names themselves signify twins. So 


they do, but nowhere do orthodox commentators who, too, 
interpret the hymu similarly, take their’stand on this signifi- 
cance of the names. From Brahmanas downwards the root- 


“meaning of the words ‘Yama’ and ‘Yami’ has been recog- 


nised to be ‘one who controls.’ Says the Shatapatha (7.1.2. 
10.) ‘By these two, viz. Agni (Yama) and Prithvi (Yami) is 


Why 


all controlled.* In R. V. 1.66.4. Yama is declared to be “of — 


-maids’t their, lover of women, their husband. Sayana rendors 


Yama here as Agni, which by the ritual performed by its aid, 
ends the maidenhood of maids. In Swami Dayanand’s 
Commentary on R, V. VI. 59. 2. Yamaw in the dual 
number is translated as controllers, and in the Hindi ver- 
sion, the word is further explained as denoting the couple 
who control the household affairs.§. According to Sanskrit 
usage of both Vedic and later times Yamau in ‘the dual num- 
ber may stand for Yama and Yami, so that if the meaning 
of Yama be husband which, as we have established, is its 
Vedic significance, the meaning of Yami would be wife. The 
dialogue we are discussing, would then be the utterance ofa 
married couple, which, as we have shown, appears to be its 
most obvious import. The appropriateness of this special 
appelation of a husband in the hymn would be ‘apparent, 
if the meaning of Yama given in Swami Dayananda’s com- 
mentary on Y. V. 7°47. to which we have already referred, viz 


sl 


# AAT ST GA Aa MT. 9 2 2. vo. 
t am a wat ant afaed az: waat aada | | 
R. V. I. 66. 4, 
| saai saai ard acar fane ant aA aratfaaia 
aia cat sealed aada aat acid cqsaa | 
Sayana ’s Com. on R. V. I. 66. 4. 
§ (ant) fagear ania great azià aa | 
Swami Dayananda’s Com, on R. V. VI. Ce: 2. 
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one who feels aversion to the indulgences of married life and 
practises rules of continence and self-restraint,* be borne’ in 
mind. According to Panini the name Yami may be given to 


the wife of Yama, a person qualified as above, even if she may 


not herself evince the same bent.t Yami is to be called 
Yami because she is the wife of Yama, not necessarily because 
she is herself going to renounce household indulgences. In 
our hymn she shows no propensity towards renunciation or 
why should she be Vishurupa, of divergent tendencies? 

Yama then isthe husband of Yami. The dialogue in the 
hymn takes place when he is taking the orders of Sanyas, and 
Yami, as she has no offspring, asks him to remain with her. 

The insistence in her appeal on‘the religious obligation 
on him to raise progeny is so cunningly intertwined with an 
insidious temptation to sexual pleasure that the hymn appears 
to a student of psychology, a fine poetic composition which 
reveals deep insight into the intricate workings of the normally 
constituted human mind. The composure of Yama is quite in 
keeping with his new humanitarian resolve. Were the request 
made to him for incest, he should naturally have been ruffled, 
That his wife has not risen to his high level pains him a little 
and he does administer a mild rebuke, but he is conscious that 
the desire she is feeling is only human. He therefore points 
the way to Niyoga, the alternative for absolute continence, 
permitted by the Shastras. The ease with which he asks 
his quondom wife to resort to another husband shows that he 
has risen above both sexual attachment and jealousy. 


Before beginning our exposition of the hymn, we shall 
consider in brief a few more hypotheses suggested by scholars 
as regards the identity of Yama and Yami. 


* JIAN fara GAUZIA MHIAN gar | 
Swami Dayananda’s Com. on Y. V. 1. 47. 
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Professor Macdonell in his Vedic Mythology (p. 178) 
refers to them as ‘the primeval twins that produced the 
human race.’ Max Muller has already refuted this suggestion 
in his Science of Language Vol. II. (p. 642) where he writes:— 
‘It must be observed that thereis not a single word in the 
Rig Veda pointing to Yama and Yami as the first couple of 
mortals.’ If the supposition of Professor Macdonell were 
correct, the human race could not have proceeded beyond the 
first pair, as in the hymn which wwe are considering Yama re. 
fuses to beget children. Macdonell (p. 173) considers this 
hymn to be an ‘attempt to clear Yama of the guilt of incest ., 
300000000 ' The attempt to him ‘shows that the belief in that 
incest already existed.’ This whole statement is unwarranted ; 
the Professor adduces no evidence’ in support of it. At 
another page (126) of the same book the learned Professor 
has :—‘Yami further speaks of Yama asthe ‘only mortal!’ 
The Professor bases this conception of his on a passage in 
verse 3. of our hymn, which, according to Wilson means :— 
‘Which is forbidden to every mortal.’* We translate it 
as:—‘ (This marital relation which Yami solicits is) to be 
avoided only, by him who means to perish (i. e. will end the 
line of his pedigree with himself)? We shall discuss the 
various renderings of this piece in our exposition. The differ. 
ence between our rendering and the Professor’s is that between 
‘only one who will (means to) die’ and ‘the only mortal.’ The 
reader will see that both are verbal translations, but in the 
import they convey of the verse there is a world of difference. 
The Professor in his interpretation makes an assumption 
for which there is no basis in literature. The passage, too 
as rendered by him becomes devoid of all sense, while our 
exposition fits it in with the context and makes the hymn an 
_ interesting reading. 


Bysome Yama and Yami haye been considered to re- 
present debar Professor Max Muller stands at the 
head of this » In his Science of Language (Vol.II p. 630) 
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the learned savant says :—There is a curious dialogue between 
her (Yami) and her brother, where she (the night) implores 
her brother (the day) to make her his wife, and where he 


declines the offer.’ The dialogue appears to us to be too’ 


realistic to admit of such metaphorical interpretation. Tha 
imploration of Yami is carried through the whole hymn and 
is characterised with an earnestness which can be found only 
in actual longing. The art of the ‘Poet would seem to be 
lavished in vain if the utterer of such a passionate appeal 
were an inanimate being personified. There would beno-poetry 
in ‘we find in thee no heart or hogd’* if addressed tothe day 
instead of to areal beloved with human mentality. Personifi- 
cation in poetry has to be kept within limits to be effective ; it 
will destroy the art of the Vedic Poet to construe the pathetic 
dialogue between Yama and Yami as an imaginary discourse 
between the phenomenal offsprings of the Sun. This, in cur 
opinion, is too great a concession to mythology, which arose, 
as we have shown, without basis, but to which some of the 
modern interpreters are.bent on giving a reasonable setting 


in imaginary personification of natural phenomena. The sett-. 


ing, alas! is too reasonable for the myth. It makes the poem a 
dead piece instead of the living human repartee of which the 
hymn, in its natural wording presents a vivéd life-like picture. 
To the psychologist, as we have suid, the poem, as it stands, 
in its naiveness, affords a profound humanistic study. 


We may not noticeat length the mythological fancy of 
Sayana evidenced in his identifying the hero of this hymn with 
the famous Deity of Death, who, too, isin the Hindu pantheon 
named Yama. In his explanation of verse 6. he characterises 
Yama ‘as punishing and favouring beings human and other by 


sending them to hell and heaven respectively.’t This explana- 
tion is quite uncalled for. The word Ahanah which has been 


+ Ha aa gaa arfagai R. V. X. 10. 13. 

+ area: agat anta fafaa... agsae fnat 
anaa gat nqa faagigagdi: Fd: | Sayana’s Com. 
on R. V. X. 10. 6. | 
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Ssyana’s stumbling block in verse 6. occurs again in 
verse 8, where Sayana takes it as qualifying Yami{ who, even 
to him, does not personate death. Here too it may be simi- 
larly explained witout implying the idea of death. The func- 
tion of Yama to the mind of Yami is procreation, not destruct- 
ion. In the whole hymn there is not the least evidence of 
Yama representing death. To Yami he is life, though he 
may not himself consent to personate that function, in the 
way Yami envisages it. 

After this lengthy dissertation we do not think there is 
any necessity of our repeating what our conclusion as regards 
the relation between Yama and Yami is. The reader may now 
proceed with the exposition of the hymn and in the light of the 
text read our observations regarding Yama and Yami again. 
Any obscurity that may have remained after his first perusal 
of this lengthy introduction will then be cleared. 

We are with modern scholars in assigning alternate 
verses to each of the interlocutors. This division is natural 
and is supported by the tone of the text. Katyayana in his 
Sarvanukramani puts verses 1, 3, 5—7, 11, 18 in the mouth of 
Yami and the rest in the mouth of Yama.t He calls Yama 
and Yami Vaivasvata.t In this he appears to follow the 
tradition of Vrihaddevata, for which, as we have shown, there 
is no foundation either in the Vedas or in the Brahmanas. 

For our rendering of the Sukta we claim no finality. We 
shall amend it in the light of criticism received, and acknow- 
ledge our cordial gratitude to scholars who help us in 
solving the puzzle of the hoary hymn. 


(GURUDATTA BHAWAN, 
GA | CHAMUPATI. 


LAHORE, 


* è aga: amga anana gafas | Sayana’s Com. 


on R. V.X. 10.'8. 
t angagfaraat fagat an hana | ai aang facfassy 
0 qeata | Katyayana’s Sarvanakramani. 
į aaeaaatan ard: Gara: | Ibid, 
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EXPOSITION. 
YAMI. 
dfaa aa ae agraj far: gehaqua ANNA , 
faqaqanizaia aor ahaa sat Heats: ei 
(My) consort as consort let me approach.* To cross 
the wide ocean (of moraliry)t, his father’s linef nay 


he continue, the wise one, in this life looking far 
(into the future)§. 


* Consort is the literal translation of Sakha. Wilson 
and Griffith render it as ‘friend.’ During marriage the hus- 


band says to his wife :—a@@ aaqa wa, Take the seventh step 


to be ‘ consort.’ 
t Sayana takes the ocean to signify an island whither 
Yami asks Yama to resort, to conceal the incest to which, 


according to Sayana, she actuates him, 
gA faaata a gda JAR acdalaAged......... 
AX agatsa aAeasaagal siqi at wafaasa: | 


Sayana’s commentary on A. V. XVIII. 1. 1. 

Griffith has:—So may the sage come through the air’s wide 
ocean. Wilson ;—Having coming over the vast and great ocean. 

The absurdity of these translations is apparent. Sayana 
and Wilson should not deny the existence of aship in the 
possession of Yami, which she, according presumably to the 
practice of her time, could use to gratify her immoral passion. 
How cheap was navigation in those days ! 

In Indian laguages ‘the ocean of morality’ (bhava sagara) 
is a common expression. Verse 3 will show how immor- 
tality of a kind could, according to the Aryan conception, be 
gained by procreating good progeny. Yami insists on that 
immortality in verse 3. Our rendering of this verse is in 
keeping with it. À 

į The literal meaning of Napat, is ‘one who will not 
let (the line) fail, 7. e. son or grandson.’ An alternate render- 


ing may be—‘His father’s grandson may he beget.’ 
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YAMA. : 
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a à aai aeg avzdacazent afeged nafa | 
aega aga ater feat aait sfaar TTET I R I 
Not to thy consort is this consortship dear, that 
(she who was) one in aims should become of divergent 
bent.* The greatest sons are Heaven’s heroes. Thore 
with light endowed have a broad outlook. t 


j 


| 


fk ’ 
eit, oe ro 
se ~~ 


a 
j 
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in 


seme anena ai 


se iil) T 


YAMI. 


NTIN 


safa aà AJAA ZARA ATIRA ATAI | 
ofa EE nafa mzae} aeg: qfàacazanifafasa: I 3N 
` Dear to those who will not die is this (consortsbip). 
Ot only one is it avoided, v2z,of him who means to 


ET COS 


Continued from the last page. 

§ Wilson, following Sayana, renders prataram as ‘en- 
dowed with excellent qualities.” He mikes it adjective 
of napatam. Griffith has :—‘‘Remembering the earth and the 
days to follow.’ 

_* For a detailed discussion of this passage see page 79. 

+ Other commentators make ono sentence of these two 
passages. With them ‘heroes’ is an adjunct of ‘sons of 
Heaven,” which term to them signifies ‘the spies of God.’ 
(Griffith). The. idea of incest, with which they are already: 
preposessed, makes them see Yama pointing the infallible 
watch kept by God over the doings of humanity, which 
circumstance, says he, should prevent Yami from. making 
that immoral proposal. The real meaning is that asked 
for progeny. to continue his line, Yama replies that to those 
who have a broad outlook, the enlightened: ones, the heroes 
of God. are the. greatest progeny. They preserve the race. 
‘My son, ‘thy. son,’ ‘his son,’ ‘her son,’ are expressions that 
symbolise a selfish conception of parenthood, l 

A Is not the vow made in the nuptial ceremony— 
an TE a ggi qafa aa faangfazi à aq! qize Fto RI FoR! 

E) Jiteral ‘translation of this piece ? 1g 
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perish.” May thy mind with my mind coincide. Husband, 
eager to begett, into my person seek entry. 
YAMA. 
AAA GU AGA BA JARA aged) aaa TH | 
arga Aceqegr | grat aay arfa: aca arfa aay te il 


* Wilson following Sayana’s commentary on Rig Veda 
has :—The immortals take pleasure in (a union) like this 
which is forbidden to every mortal.’ Hkasya remains auper 
fluous in this translation. yene adds :— 

aaeafaq adea analy geasenfa aaa: cagfed 
afaeqifàar qaedientfare: | 

‘Of one, t.e. the principal (deity) of the universe, t.e. 
Prajapati etc. there has come down the tradition of illegal union 


with daughters and sisters, etc.’ ‘he reader will see to what 


straits Sayana has been put to find the desire of incest in these 
lines. In his commentary on A. V. Sayana has :— 

APA Bats. ee URA AAMNTN ACTA AJAA JIRI 
eara ai matata sefa safa | 

‘Theimmortals long for the exit (out of the womb) t,e. 
birth of a son of thee, an extraordinary mortal.’ Tyajasam 
has been here rendered as exit (out of the womb) t.e. birth. 
Could rendering be more far-fetched? 

+ Here again Sayana and Wilson give free play to their 
mythological fancy. Janyu to them means Prajapati. He 
outraged his’ daughter. So should Yama lie with his sister. 

Į According to the Aryan. conception the husband pro- 
creates himself in the shape of his son. If is he who is reared 
in the wife’s womb. Says Manu:— 

qfaatat faga wat yeaa iTA | 

mamafa Mai WA MAA Ga: | AT. <. 

‘The husband enters into his wife. There he becomes 
‘embryo and is then reborn. The wife is called jaya, because 


he is again born of her.’ 
The son thus is a replica of the husband. By this the 


reader may understand how immortality is gained by consort 


ship. 
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Not what we did before shall we do now. Having 
evoked law shall we talk guilt? The husband fulfils him- 
self in Yajna, so does wife.* That is our axle,t that 
our supreme procreation. $ 

sa YAMI. 
AÑA afaat qeaat azarae aaar ALIGN: | 
afaa saaha aata àg maa ghh sa at n 

In the wombl| did the divine Father make us 
husband and wife—the Designer, Ordainer, Fashioner of 
‘all forms. None do His ordinances violate. He knows 
of us—this (Yami) is wife, this (Yama) is husband. 4 = 


à * Yama’s answer in verse 2 is repeated with only a 
variety of expression in this verse. The purpose of marriage 
is Yajna, i.e. activity which will benefit the universe. With 
that object in view is progeny procreated. Sanyas too fulfills 
the same object. When the end is achieved, why quarrel over 
the means? Sanyas is as good as progeny, both being alter- 
nato forms of selfless endeavour. 


+ Sacrifice is the axle round which the married couple 
revolve as wheels. Vide page 81. Griffith has :—That is our 
Bond. 


t Read * above. 


§ For a detailed exposit ion of the verse and discussion 
of its different renderings read introduction (p. 81). 


Pandit Budhadeva’s translation of the verse is :— 


Not what.............. Bence ae! God inthe firmament, and His 
all-prevading spouse (Nature)—thes: are our source (parents), 
that is the prime relation between us. 


_ || We have discussed tho meaning of this verse in the 
introduction at p. 77. 


= T Literally this is Earth, this is Firmament Ia the 
introduction (p. 84) we have shown that in Vedic symbolism, 
the pair stand for husband and wife. e. 
= Wilson, following Sayana, has :—earth and heaven are 
conscious of this our (union). 


- Griffith:—That we are His,the earth and heavens 
acknowledge. Pos! E 


_- Yo-us all explanations a are- equall acceptable. 
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YAMA. 
at AA Bz TIAM: HE TEN HE TATA | 
ferns IENA AWA Vg AT Atal Tar Fa RA 
Who knows of the first day?t Who saw it ?f 
Who can speak of it now? Great is the realm of the 
Mitra, the Varuna.§ What speakest thou, passionate 
woman,|| beguilingly{ to men? 
YAMI. 
HAEA AT AFI BIA ATARIA MA ATATAU | 
watt qà ard fefcsat fafaga WAA FT IIV II 
With love of Yama am I, Yami, -possessed, in the 
same bed with him to lie. As wife to(my) husband will 
I my person offer. Let us work together as in a car the 
wheels. ** 


* Sayana, following Katyayana, puts this verse in the 
mouth of Yami. On tho face of it this stanza is an answer 


to the last. 
+ By the first day is meant the day of conception when 


according to Yami, Yama was ordained, being endowed with 
similar qualities, to be her spouse. 

t Sayana pictures Yami as urging that none would see 
their immorality of the first day. Would progeny sought in 
the previous verses be not seon also ? 

§ Mitra and Varuna are the names of God. The former 
represents His loving attitude, the latter His beloved phase. 
Among human beings wives are Mitra, husbands are Varuna. 
The two attributes remain always at work in the world of 
the living. How the epithets, as used by husband and wife, 
are quite appropriate, will be apparent to the reader. 

|| Griffith :—Wauton! Wilson:—Who punishest. — 

T Griffith:—To tempt. Wilson:—with hell. Sayana:— 
With hell. 

** Husband and wife are often likened to .wheels which 
carry the car forward by joint exertion. So do the married 


couple jointly exercise themselyes to perform the duties of 
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YAMA. 


a fagita a fafaa Zaai cam ce à acta | 

weta ngid ale qa aa fage TLT IRT il < Il 

` They neither stop nor wink—the divine wardens 
who in this world, go about. Tosome one other than 


me, thou passionate one, go. With him work, as in a car 
the wheels. 


YAMI. 
uaifacent agga qa IAAT | 
feat gfucar fagar aary aana aaa A N e, N 
With nights ‘and days may the Sun’s eye, again 


and again opening, teach him.t The earth and the firma- 


ment—these are couples} that remain united. Will Yami 
of Yama suffer separation.?§ 


Continued from the last page. 
household life. The analogy is apt. 


It will also explain 
why in verse 4 self-sacrifice which is the 


essence of;marriage, 

was called nabhis, literally axle. The married couple 
revolve round ‘sacrifice’ which in the marriage ceremony 
is symbolised by fire. 

* The divine wardens are here sanyasis. Asked to 
stay inthe house-hold, Yama answers that im the new life 
he has adopted long stays are forbidden him. His will now 
be the role of a-globe-trotter. 

Griffith :—Sentinels of God who wander round us. 

: Wilson :—The spies of Gods. 

¿t By giving him an instance of inviolate connubial bond. 

Sayana introduces ‘sacrificer’ as subject of the verb here, 
meaning that he should, day and night, oblate to Yama. This 
is obviously irrelavent talk. It is not clear how thie verse can 
be put in the mouth of Yama, with asma (for him) in it. 

t Day and night, and earth and firmament. 

§ For ‘a detailed discussion of the 
of thia. verse:sea introdyetion p. 84, 
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YAMA. 


MA A SJA JNA aa MAT: Bnaaafal 

sqagfe qaaa aacafassed quit afaaz Il go Il 

Verily there come subsequently (to marriage) times 
when wives ceases to be wives. Extend for a capable 
mate thy arm. Another seek thou, O fair one, as 
mate, than mex. 

YAMI. 
fai aa aaga varfa feqeaat afaacfafaassia | 
Aaga agagaiia arg À aca Shag ti ev. 
What of the husband if he is no guardian? Is, she 

the mover t when sin follows ? Overcome by love I so 
strongly urge. With thy person my person join. : 


Contiuued from last page. 

Griffitth’s explanation of this verse is ingenious. Only, it 
is not campatible with what appears to us to be the response 
to it contained in the next verse. 

Griffith writes :—‘The meaning seems to bo: if there be 
any guilt let me take it upon myself and let not Yama’s life 
be shortened by way of punishment.’ ; 

* We have ‘already discussed the various renderings of - 
this verse in introduction (pp.84—88). The reader will see. 
that to the question of Yami in verse 9 this verse as rendered. 
above is a natural answer. Yama, quite consistently with his 
resolve receives the tautings of his wife in calmness. 

+ For coitus. When the initiative comes from the wife, 
sexual union in the proper season is & meritorious act. ° 

tł For a detailed discussion of the meanings of this: verso: 
see introduction pp. 87—89. How bhrata means ‘husband’ and 
swasa ‘one who moves’ is shown there. 

Pandit Budhadeva’s rendering of the verse would. bet — 

What is this (becoming) brother, when supportlessness 

follows. What is this becoming sister when misery ensues bree. 
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YAMA. 
a al Sa aea) aed Aagsat MIRIT: EJAT fanza | 
AAA AG TAT: HIAET AA Bilal Gat avzaagq tl RRI 
Not with thy person my person will I join. Sinful 
“do they call him (the anchorite) who approaches even 
according to rules* her (his wife) whos2 is the initiative.j 
With another than me thy pleasures fashion. Not to thy 
husband, O fair one, is this acceptable. 
YAMI. 
adi aaria an aa a nal gaa arfaaia | 
neat fas cat meta ae RIAA SJR JAA RZN 
Weak, O weakling of Yama, art thou. Neither 
in thee head{ nor heart do we find. Another, as a 


girdle (binds) a horse, will embrace thee, even as a creeper 
(winds itself round! a tree. 
YAMA. 


ATY cd AFIA seat TINA SIRT JAN | 

aQ at cd AA ASTI a TT aara BUTT alae JARA lee 

- Another do thou, Yami, another may thee embrace, 
(as winds) a creeper (round) a tree. His mind do thou 
win and he thine, (with him) make auspicious union.$ 


N.B.—The end of the dialogue may seem abrupt. On tho 


part of the husband a definite final counsel has been given. 


Whether the wife acts up to itis not stated. The law as 
regards Niyoga is permissive. It in no way binds the party 
that ig in need of it. The non-committal of the wife in the hymn 
is thus significant. It has a deep meaning for the law-giver. 


_ & fatssig faiaina fa i Sayana’s Com. on R. V. 


t When the orders are taken, the company even of 


a longing wife, which otherwise would be valid under rules of 
Shastras, is forbidden. 


P. Budhadeva’s rendering would be:— 


Not with thy person my person will I join. Sinful do they 
call him who (sexually) approaches (his) sister 


{ Literally mind. 


§ Yama means that the .union may be fruitful, this 
being the object of Niyoga. 
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A PRAYER 
a 
Pror. TARA CHAND D. Gasra M. A.. 
gafa mafeg gaia stafaaraent arfaa | 
mAT IT aa neq ata: MAJA Es BAAN? I 
Early morning as we rise, we pray unto you, our 
Lord ; You who are Agni, the Light and Life of the 
world ; the Source of knowledge and Guide of us all ; 
You that impart motion to the whole nature, You the 
Original Fountain of all activity. Lord : You inbabit the 
world, even as the human soul inhabits this body. Indra 
is this soul of ours called. Indra are you: ‘The soul is 
the master and controller of the Indriyas, of the various 
senses and organs; You are the master of the organs of the 
Universe. What my eye is to me, so is the Sun to You; the 
part that my lungs play in this tiny body, the same Your 
atmospheric envelop plays on this earth. My feet are so 


tiny ; they carry only this little weight; but this earth' 


is Only a tiny part of Your feet. O Lord! how may I 
contemplate the vastness of the space You occupy. Lord ! 
this Indra of mine is subtle, so hard to think of. 1 


study my external movements, I watch the physiological! 


functions, I pass on to the psychological changes, yet I 
fail to grasp this Indra of mine. From the self I move 


to the non-self ; I leave the subjective study and try to 


seek Indra in the external objects. From physical, 
I go to the chemical, I make categories of the molecules, 
of the atoms, but still the Indra is not grasped. I pass 
on to ionization, to the corpuscles, still the all-pervading 


Indra the subtlest form of matter, the Vidyut of the 


Vedic Rishis eludes my grasp. When the physical is 
80 subtle, how much more subtle must You be, my God! 


The Upanishadkar speaks of You as the Subtlest of 


the subtle, the Atom of the atom; and is this not 
so? Qh where is not life ? .How the tiniest 
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creatures discharge their organic functions, the 
same way even as this human body does. And 
who guides them all, O Lord? All these creatures 
who cannot be seen even by the strongest microscope 
that we have invented ? It is you, O Indra! You, the 
smallest of the small and yet the largest of the large, 
greatest of the great! You who are sought by many 
in the Sun, because amongst the members of Brahmana 
he is the biggest, the most dignified and most glorious. 
He is bigger than Jupiter, bigger than Neptune ; so big 
indeed that this whole earth of ours is, only an insigni 
ficant part of the Sun. Indeed, thirteen lacs and fifty 
thousands of such earths would form this sun. But Lord! 
what is this sun, this whole solar system,—in relation 
‘to the most wonderful creation of Yours? In what 
direction the sun is running along with his children we 
know not. How far he has travelled and how long he will 
take to reach his destination, we shall not live to know, 
Then what of the other Universes? Universes in “which 
at once shine two or three suns of different lights, much 
bigger and much more glorious than our sun. How 
many of these are daily forming and dissolving in that 
great and wonderful band of light—the galaxy—the Akasha 
ganga You, Lord! are the master of all these. Indeed. 


O. Lord! Great as you are, great is your mercy. 


You are our Friend. You our Purifier. You are the 


Measurer of our virtue, our capacity. You the Destroyer 


of our Sins, You the Breath of our breath and the Ruler 
of-our inner selves, 


/ 


You, ord! are the Creator of the Principle of duality 
in nature. The Sun and the Moon, the day and the 
night, the man and the woman. Oh how wonderfully, 
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how wisely and beneficially are the Pairs formed! They 
all speak of Your wisdom ! 


Oh Lord, oh Master! to You is all glory due and 
from You proceeds all glory, all happiness, all joy. They 
that know You, realize You—are never miserable, never 
pessimistic. From their fireheads shines forth the joy 
Divine. How beautifully has the wpanishadkar brought 
this idea home to our minds through that beautiful little 
story of Satyakama Jabala. How by degrees he comes to 
realize Your presence and potency in all beings and 
how by degrees he becomes more and more bappy. 


Joy is Yours and power, too, Yours, O God: yes Yours 
indeed. We, in ignorance, feel that we make and unmake 
the things, that with our power, our wisdom, we move the 
world. How false this notion O Lord ! Does not history 
show that ? Is not Your Powerful Finger seen in all 
historical events ? How many chapters of history hang 
on almost mysterious, insignificant events as if were. 
Is the falling of a brick a big thing, O Lord? How 
often bricks fall. But what has not the fall of that brick 
which killed Ranjit’s wise and promising boy done to change 
the course of Indian history. 


Is a short nap a very big thing? How often do we 


enjoy the snaps of sleep. But what did it cost Napoleon 


_ to sleep the night before going to Quarter Brass and after 


defeating Grouchy ? Is the death of one individual a 
great thing ? How many men die daily, nay hourly. 
But what about the death of that best ot Maharashtra 
Prince Madbhva Rao the fourth Peshva ? Had he lived 
a little longer, could not the Marhattas have become the 
masters of India, could they not have checked effectively 
the advancing westerners? And yet did You not 
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spare him, O Lord! For you wanted to make history 
tun some other course. Indeed all Power is Yours, 


Is this not proved in another way also ? Do they 
not become Powerful, who seek Your shelter Lord ? Do 
not they even defy death ? Yes, they do. This old truth 
was modernly proved by the Rishi whose centenary we 
have just celebrated. 


Lord! you are the Master of the Veda—of all know- 
ledge. You are inspirer of usall. Were it not so, how 
could our small minds, our limited intellects, think of 
‘the Beyond, of the Limitless, of the Infinite! 


O Soma! O Doctor Divine! O Source of joy! O 
Ruler! O Law-giver stern! O Rudhra Bhagwan ! far 
and wide have I wandered to feel Your presence, to rea- 
lize a bit of your Power. I humbly pray to be led to 
the Dharma—to the path of Rectitude. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
Mr. MAHESH CHANDRA GHOSH, M. A. 

The Lord’s Prayer is found in the Sermon on the 
Mount (Matt. VI. 9-13) and also in Luke (xi, 2-4) ina 
shorter form. 

The Lord’s Prayer in Matthew is quoted below :— 
Invocation.—Our Father which art in Heaven, 
Petitions—(1) Hallowed be thy name (2) Thy king- 

dom come (3) Thy will be done, as in heaven, so on earth. 
(4) Give us to-day our bread for to-morrow (5) And for- 
give us our debts as we also have forgiven our debtors 
(6) And lead us not into temptation ; (7) but deliver us 
from the evil. one. 

A Dozology—For thine is the Kingdom, the Power, 
and the Glory. Amen: . 
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The Lord’s Prayer in Luke. 

Invocation.—Father, 

Petitions.--(1) Hallowed be thy\name. (2) Thy King- 
dom come (R. V.) (3) Give us day by day our bread for the 
coming day. (4) And forgive us our sins for we ourselves 
forgive every one that is indebted to us. (5) And bring 
us not into temptation (R. V). 

THE OCCASION AND OBJECT. 

In Matthew the Lord’s Prayer forms a part of the 
Sermon on the Mount. ‘The same Sermon is found in a 
modified form in Luke, though itis there a Sermon on the 
Plain and the Lord’s Prayer does not form a part of it. 

“The primary object of the prayer, as it occurs in 
St. Matthew, is.......to furnish an example of a prayer at 
once short, concise, and void of repetitions” (Tholuck’s 
Commentary on the Sermon on the Mount p. 319). 

Jesus said to his disciples that at the time of praying 
the heathen used vain repetitions but they must not 
follow their example (Mtt. VI. 7--8). 


But in Luke, the prayer was taught on another 
occasion. One of his disciples once said to him—“Lord, 
teach us to pray, as John also taught his disciples. 
Thereupon he taught them how to pray (Luke, xi, 1-2). 

Matthew or Luke? 
Now which is original, or more original ? 
(a) 

Very few competent critics now support the claim of 
Matthew. Among the defenders are found the names of 
Tholuck, Keim, Bischoff and afew more. But Luke is 
considered more original and ancient by Schleiermacher, 
Ee? Baumgartin—Crusius, Neander, Olhausen, de 
Wette) Ewald, Bleek, Holtzmann, Weiss, Weizsacher, 
Schenkel, Hanne, Kamphausen (vide.Meyer's Commen- 
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tary on Matthew. p. 204), as well as by Meyer, Ebrard = 
Pfleiderer, Dummelow, Wright and many others. 
l (b) i 
Matthew’s version is different from Luke’s. How ` 

is it to be accounted for ? Nestle says — 


“Modern exegesis finds in this difference a proof of 
twofold tradition and is on the whole inclined to seein — 
the place, to which Luke refers the prayer, the better 
tradition, and the ‘Sermon on the Mount’ having re- 
ceived a later insertion. Seee.g. Arthur Wright (Some \ 
N. T. Problems, 26; The Composition of the Four ` 
Gospels, 75) who insists that in Mtt. it breaks the paral- 


lelism of the context; and Geo. Heinrice.” (Encyclo. 
Biblica : Col. 2817). 


nin 


' That the Lord’s Prayer was interpolated into the Ser- 
mon on the Mount has been gatisfactorily proved by 
Pfleiderer and many other scholars. (vide infra.) 


PUBLIC PRAYER 


Whatever might have been his practice, Jesus 
publicly discouraged public prayer. Friedlander says— 


Ww 


“If Jesus said in the Sermon on the Mount any: 
thing new, it was that the old Jewish public worship 
Should cease and be replaced by private devotions in 


one’s inner chamber” (The Jewish Sources of the Sermon 
on the Mount p. 111). 


Jesus said that the hypocrites B standing in 
the synagogues and in the corners of the streets and he 
asked his followers not to follow their example. Ad- 
dressing them he said :— 


“But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet 
‘and when thou hast shut-thy door, pray to thy Father, 
which isin secret.’ — (Mit. VI. 6), 
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Was the Lord’s Prayer of Jesus ? 
But did he really teach them the prayer known as the 
Lord’s Prayer.? It is more than doubtful. 


(a) 

When a man prays alone to the Alone, he naturally 
addresses God as “ my Father” or“ my God ”— Jesus 
himself actually did that. At Gethsemane he prayed 

(i) O my (Greek mow) Father... .... let this cup pass 

from me (Mtt. 26-89). 
(ii) “O my (mou) Father... tby will be done 
(Mtt. 26-42). 

While on the cross, he prayed by saying— 

“My (mow) God, my (mou) God, Why hast thou 
forsaken me? (Mtt. 27-46; Mk. 15-34). 

The Singular number is generally used in private 
prayers and the Plural number in congregational prayer. 

The Lord’s Prayer uses the plural e.g. our Father, us, 
our bread, our debts, our debtors (Mtt. VI 6-13; same in 
Luke). This means that the Lord’s Prayer is a form of 
congregational prayer, and it was not meant to be used as 
private prayer. l 

(b). ; : 

Abrahams cites very interesting examples. He 
writes. 

“The Talmudic early morning prayer—“ May it be 
thy will, O Lord my God and God of my fathers” 
(Berb 60b) becomes in the liturgy—“ O Lord our God and 
God of our fathers.” 

Even more obvious is this change in regard to Jere- 
miah XVII. 4. | : 

“ Heal me, O Lord and J shall. be healed; Save me 
and I shall be saved: for thou art my praise. In the 


liturgy this becomes: “Heal us, © Lord and we shall 
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be healed; save ws-and we shall be saved ; for thou art 
owr praise.’ (Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels, 
Second Series p- 104). 

; (c). 

In solitary prayer we sometimes use the plural ; it 
is not always possible todo so. Let us take the fifth 
petition—* Forgive us our debts, as we also have for- 
given our debtors.” A man can say to God—“ Forgive 
us our debts’; but he can never say—“ as we have for- 
given our debtors.” How: can he know whether other 
pions ato have forgiven their debtors ? 

(d) 

Jesus could not have taught them the second peti- 
tion (Thy Kingdom come). Did he not himself say that 
the Kiogdom was already there in their midst (Luke 
17-21 if this verse be not considered as an interpolation 
as Pfleiderer thinks)? Vide also Mtt. XI 12; XII 28; 
XVI 19; Mk. XII 34; Luke XVI 16. Did he © 
not himself behold Satan fallen as lightning from 
heaven (Luke 10. 18)? Did he not thank God for ` 
revealing to babes those things which he hid from ‘the — 
wise and understanding’ (Lk. 10.21)? Did he not con- 
gratulate his disciples on their seeing what many prophets 
and kings desired to see but could not see (Lk. 10. 23, 
24)? What they saw, was the Kingdom of God. When 
the Kingdom of God was already present, why should he 
ask his followers to pray for its coming in future ? 

; (e). ae 

His followers had no house, no land, no property ; 
they left everything when they became his followers. So 
they could not have any debtors. How could they then 

say every day to God “as we forgive (or have forgiven) 
our debtors’? The fifth petition must have been intro- 
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duced by the Church when Christians. had land and pro- 


perty and used to lend money. 


(f) 


The Lord’s Prayer is a congregational form of prayer. 
But Jesus formed no congregation, requiring such a liturgy. 
Neither did he nor his followers break away from Ju- 
daism ; they used to observe the Jewish custom of wor- 
shipping God; they frequented the synagogues for 
preaching and praying. Even after the death of Jesus 
` his disciples steadfastly continued day after day to resort 
to the temple at the hour of prayer (Acts ii, 46). 

When there was no separate congregation, there was 
no necessity of a congregational form of prayer like the 
Lord’s Prayer. And the Lord’s Prayer could not -have 
been, and cannot now be, used in solitary prayer. So there 
was no need for such a prayer at the time of Jesus—nei- 
ther as liturgy nor as private priyer. 

Hence our conclusion is that the so-called Lord's 
Prayer was not the Lord's. 

$ Many eminent scholars also have arrived at the 
same conclusion. oo 
> (a): 

“ Friedlauder says :— i 

“ Johaness Weiss in his Commentary on Mtt. VI. 9 
adds that the Lord’s Prayer in’ Matthew is a rie litur- 
gical piece of the established Christian community.” 
He thinks that as Matthew is writing for a Jewish- 

Christian flock, he naturally uses such prayer as resem: 
bles Jewish prayers ” (Jewish Sources of the Sermon on 


the Mount. p. 124). 
(b). 


J. Estlin TIO says—“ So, also, in the regula- 
tion for pious observance, for alms and 


fasting as a kind of religious: duty*or sacred service, each 
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in tach confirmed by the Rhythmic promise “thy Father 
which seeth in secret shall recompense thee’ Mtt. VI. 
1-18, we hear the voice of later ecclesiastical usage 
(Ilalics ours). The First Three Gospels p. 52. 


c). 

“ Bruno Bauer held that the more elaborate form 

in which the Lord’s prayer occurs in St. Matthew is a 

proof that this prayer grew wp in degrees in the church 

‘out of the simple and general religious categories 

which had been handed down to the church along with 

the Old Testament.’ The petition—“ Forgive us our 

debts, as we forgive our debtors,” he holds to have arisen 

solely from the development of the Christian conscious- 

ness” (Tholuck’s Commmentary on the Sermon on the 
Mount p. 315). 

: (a) 
Chase and Plummer. 
In his commentary on Luke E: 294) Plummer 
writes :— 

“Both the Evangelists must have had the Prayer in 
Greek. F. H. Chase supposes that the disciples adapted 
the Prayer for use on special occasions -either by altera- 
tions or additions and that both forms exhibit the Prayer 
as changed for liturgical purposes (Texts and Studies 


Vol. i No. 3 Cam. 1891).” 


(e). 
f Moulton. 
Moulton makes a very significant remark :— 
“ As in the Lord’s Prayer, so in the ancient liturgies, 


the aorist imperative is almost exclusively used” (Gram. 
N. T. Vol. i, p. 173). 


So the Lord’s Prayer and the liturgies belong to the 
same. clase... 
Uy: 


eee 828 Darosi o PETEIDERER: : 
Pfleiderer says :— : 
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“ Obviously Matt. vi is an interpolation in the frame- 
work of the original discourse as preserved by Luke.” 
(Primitive Christianity Vol. II. 326). 

In another place he writes :— 

“The prayer which Jesus taught is simpler in the 
Lucan than in the Matthen version. The introcdt- 
tion is formed by the simpler address to God ‘Father’ 
which Jesus himself doubtless used in his own 
prayers. Then follow the five petitions—‘‘ Hallowed be 
thy name; Thy Kingdom come; give us daily our suff- 
cient bread; and forgive us our sins as we ourselves for- 
give every one that trespasses against us; and lead us 
not into temptation.” Matthew has extended the invo- 
cation by adding to ‘Father’ his customary description 
of God as He who is in heaven; to the second petition 
he adds the explanatory interpolation “Thy will be 
done, as in heaven, so on earth,” which does not really 
contain anything which is not already stated in the 
preceding petition ; finally the last petition, for preserva- 
tion from temptation) is also reinforced by a formula 
which is strictly speaking, only a paraphrase of it, “ but 
deliver us from the evil one,” i.e. from the devil who is 

thought of as the immediate agent in temptation. The 
conclusion, too, in Matt. is not genuine, but interpolated 
from the church liturgy into the later manuscripts 
(Italics ours). 

“Lukes. genuineness dowbtful. 

“That the simpler Lucan form is also the more 
original is not open to doubt, but it cannot be quite so 
certainly determined whether it consists of the accurate 
tradition of a prayer taught by Jesus just in this form 
and withthis definite object or only of a collection of forms 
of petitions which the disciples had often heard J esus use 
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and therefore adopted in imitation of His example and 
. which only giaduelly attained fixity in the usage of the 
community.” 


‘Very doubtful. 
“The absence of this prayer or allusion to it in 

Mark, Paul or the Apocalypse makes it very doubtful 
whether it can have been the standing formula of prayer 
in the Apostolic community.” 

Not taught by Jesus. 

- “The difference, too, between Matthew and Luke 
points back to an uncertain and fluctuating tradition 
which could hardly be explained, if the prayer had been 

taught as a whole by Jesus himself.” 
“Attributed to Jesus.” 
“Tf we further take into account the fact that vari 
ous similar formule (especially in the case of the first 
and second petition) occur in the prayers of the synago- 
gues, the possibility cannot be denied that this prayer, 


alike | eT eee o iN 


based upon reminiscences of the communion of the dis- 


ciples with Jesue, gradually attained in the usage of the 
community a more or less fixed form which had gathered 
sacred associations about it, had been attributed to Jesus.” 


(Ibid, pp. 147-149). Italics ours. 


- From these we are led to conclude— 
(1) What is called the Lord’s Prayer is really a 
congregational prayer and therefore can never: have been 


- the private prayer which Jesus exhorted his followers 
~ to adopt. 


pan t 


(ii) It was developed by the Church which embodied 
in it what it thought to be the spirit of Jesus. 
i THE SOURCE. 
as Now what was the source of the Lord’s Prayer? 
Different-answers have been given to this. question, 
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(t) According to’ Dr. Erich Bischoff and -an 


orthodox section of the Christian Community, all the. 


. Sayings of Jesus were quite original and Jesus owed. 
nothing to bis Rabbinical contemporanei or. Peo 
cessors.- - 

It is needless to mention that this position ia quite 
untenable. 

(7?) According to Herder, Richter, Rhode, and 
Seyffarth, the Lord? s Prayer was derived from the Zend- 
Avesta. Tholuck: Comm. Sermon on the Mount p. 323). 

It is an exploded theory. 

(iii) According to Wetstein, Auguste and Moeller 
it is altogether derived from the Jewish prayers. (Keim. 
Jesus. IIT. 337 Moeller advanced the hypothesis that 
each petition of the Lord’s Prayer gives the biginning of 
Jewish prayers then in use (Keim. III. 336: Tholuck. 321). 

This is true only-in part. 

(iv): The most-reasonable theory. is that- of. the 
Encyclopedia Biblica which says-:— 

“The truth is that we say of' the: Lord's Prayer 
applying what Theodore Zahn lately wrote of the teach- 
ings of Jesus as a whole—that Jesus uttered things which 
were said almost literally by Jewish teachers before and 
after him (Eb. Nestle. Column 2821). 

Friedlauder says “ This is an exceedingly fair 
statement and is free from the bias so often manifested in 
theological writings.” (The Jewish Sources : P. 128). 

Nestle’s statement may be substantiated by quoting 
passages from pre-Christian literature of the Jews. 

INVOCATION. 

Our Father, which art in heaven.. 

Tholuck says :—In Israel the relation of, God as 
the Father of the nation.......was recognised. Compare. 


(1) Deut. XXXII. 6. 
(2)- Isa. LXIII. 16 ; LXIV. 
(3) Jer. III. 4, 19. 

. (4) Mal. I. 6; II. 10. 


"He was the “ Father ” of the: people... It is 
doubtful if the words “my Father ” Job ea: 36 
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express the individual relation. In Ps. LXXXIX. 26, 
“He shall cry unto me—Thou art my Father” the name 
is.a special distinction, The same childlike national 
feeling we find also in Apocrypha, ‘Tobit XIII ; 3 Mac. 
VI. 3, 8; but here the individual feeling already begins to 
develop itself; Wisdom II. 16; Sirach XXIII. 1. 4. 
(Comm. Sermon on the Mt. p 329). 


Allen soys— 


As early as the books of Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus 
we find Israelites addressing God as “ Father”; cf. Wis- 
dom II. 16 ; XIV. 3; Eccles 23. 1. 4—“ O Lord Father 
and Master of my life”. 

e.The term “Father in heaven” is not in- 
frequent in the Rabbinical literature; cf. Mechelta (Ugol) 
397. “My Father who is in heaven”; 331: “ their 
Father who is in heaven’; Aboth 5. 42.“ Jehuda ben 
Tema Said, Be .........8trong as a lion to do the will of 
thy Father who is in heaven ; Sotah, IX. 15 (49 b); 
“upon whom shall we ban? Our Father who is in 
heaven” ; Rosh ha—Shana, III. 8 .......... ‘their Father 
who is in heaven’’. (Comm. Mtt. p. 44). 


In these passages God is considered to be the Father 
of the individual and the Father of all. 


` The idea is pre-Christian; it was current in 
Palestine atthe time of Jesus and at the time of the 
composition of the Gospels. 


Rabbi Eliezer spoke of “our Father in heaven ” 
before the Gospels were written (Friedlander. p. 31). 


_ The entire phrase “ our Father which art in hea- 
ven” also occurs in the Jewish liturgy. See Achelis, 
Bergpredigt, p. 229 and Lightfoot p 170; for ** Your 
Father who isin heaven,” see Kaddish (Authorised Daily 
Prayer Book p. 76). Lightfoot truly remarks ‘This epi 
thet.of God (‘The Father who is in heaven’) was very 
well-known among the Jews and very usual with them... 
.-seeoreroee Ley were thoroughly instructed from their 
cradles to call God “ Father in Heaven ” (Friedlauder : 
pp. 188—134), - 


_: The subjeet has’ been thoroughly discussed by 
Dalman and his conclusion is that the idea that God is 


3 


our Father in heayen is quite Jewish and that the 
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Jewish God is Father not only to the nation but also to 
the individual (‘The words of Jesus : pp. 184—194). © 


(1) Hallowed be thy name. 

The best Jewish parallel to the first petition is tbe 
Opening sentence of the Kaddisch—‘‘ Magnified and 
hallowed be his great name in the world” (Ency. Biblica: 
Col, 2822 ; Allen : Mtt. p. 60; Plummer: Mtt. 104) 

The Ency. Biblica further says—“ Afterwards eight 
more verbs are placed—together referring to the name of 
-holiness—blessed and praised, and beautified, and extol- 
led, and elevated and glorified, and lifted up—be the 
name of holiness, blessed be he”. (Col. 2822.) 

About the antiquity of Kaddisch, Meyer says that it 
“had been in regular use since the captivity” (Comm. 
Mtt. Vol. I. 206). ia] ! 

_ Another parallel is “ Holy and -Reverend is his name” 
Ps. CXI. 9. TY 


Thy Kingdom come. 


Friedlauder says :— j J Adar 
“ A parallel is furnished again by .the Kaddisch—, < 
‘May He establish His Kingdom’ (Prayer. Book 
page 74). In the eleventh benediction of the Shemoneh 
Esreh. We find a further parallel: are a 
‘ And reign over us Thou alone.’ LF 
It has often been pointed out that according to 
Rabbinic teaching, ‘every benediction to be valid must 
contain not only the name of God, but must refer also 
to God’s Kingdom ” (The Jewish Sources p. 137). Vide 
also the Ency. Biblica Col. 2822. pay 


(8) Thy will be done as in Heaven, so on:earthi ` ` 


The. best parallel is—“ Whatsoever the Lord pleased 
that hath been done in Heaven and earth Ps. CXXXV-6. 

‘The following is another parallel— a S 
-© Do Thy will in Heaven above and give satisfaction 
to them that fear Thee on earth beneath and do what is 
good in. Thine eyes-’ (Berachoth 29b and Tosephta 
Berachothpilt= 1): Aare nos, WOA 

This was said by Rabbi Eliezer who was a recognised 
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Jewish teacher before the destruction of the Temple and 
the composition of the Gospels (Friedlauder : p. 148). 


The Encyclopedia Biblica also quotes the above 
passage (Berachoth 29 b) as well as the following :— 


‘May it be Thy will O Lord, our God to make peace 
in the family above and in the family below (Berachoth 
16 b). Ency. Bib. Col 2822. 


The following parallel is supplied by Tholuck :— 


“The Israelites are angels on earth, the angels 
hallow God’s name in heaven and the Israelites upon 
earth ” (Comm. S. on the Mount, p. 325). a 


(4) . Give us this day our daily bread. (R.N) 


(or bread for to-morrow). 

The following is a good parallel—“ May it be thy 
will, O Lord,.our God, to grant to each his sustenance 
and to every creature sufficient for its needs” (Berachoth 
29 band Tosephta—Berachoth iii 7). Friedlauder p 147.’ 


Another parallel :— 


“ Blessed be God every day for the daily bread which 
he giveth us "Talmud. Yom—Tob : p. 16a. Hillel. 


Cys -We'find the following in Proverbs XXX. 8 :— 


` - Give me neither poverty nor riches : feed me with 
the food that is needful for me.” 


(6) Forgive ws our debts as we also have forgiven our 
A debtors. (R. V.) 


vA parallel is found in Shemoneh Esreh, Sixth Bene- 
‘diction— ` i 

“ Forgive us, O Our Father for we have sinned, 
pardon our tresspasses ° (Quoted by Friedlauder, p. 155 ; 
Abrahams, Pharisaeim and the Gospels II. 97). 
~- Inthe fifth petition a condition of forgiveness is 
given. Abrahams says :— 

"This agrees with the teaching of Sirach where mens 
pardon of-his neighbour seems a precedent to God’s pardon 


of the forgiving man (Pharisaism II. 96 . 


bl “The teaching of Sirach, referred to above, is quoted 
elow :— OOM Ps TP aan 
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“ Forgive thy neighbour the hurt that he hath done 
unto thee, so shall thy sins also be forgiven when thou 
prayest’ Ecclus. XXV II. 3 

Tbe following passage also conveys the same idea :— 


“ Who-ever is prompt to forgive, his sins also shall be 
forgiven him.” Talmud, Megilla. fol. 28. 
(6) Lead us not into temptation. 
T. dwt deliver us from the evil one - 


Friedlauder says— 

“ This pe ition is again quits Jewish and occurs in the 
Hı brew Prayer Bock :- “^ O lexd us not into the power 
‘fsin ..... or of temptation” p T: 22 Dr. Taylor 
adds several Tslmudic prayers containing the petition 
Deliver us from temp ation’ The Jewish Sources p. 158 . 


The Encyc opedia Biblica say~— ‘In the prayer 
whic Rebbi used to-day after the usual prayer according 
to Bera' oth 16b, he mentions,—smong the evils from 
which ne desires tob- delivered—‘‘ Ard from Satan the 
Destroyer ” (Col. 2823 . 

DOXOLOGY. 

Tbe Encyc opædia Biblica says :— 

“-All the expressions in the Doxology occur in Jewish 
prayers” (Column. 2623. 

‘The original source of the doxolegy is i. Chronicles 
29. 11 :—“ Thine, O God, is the greatness, and the power, 
and the glOry..........0 axd Thine is the kingdom.’ 


‘QUITE JEWISH.” 


“ We can now affirm that the Lord’s Prayer is quite 
Jewish -n structure’ and all its ‘ phrases and petitions are 
borrowed from Jewi=h sources ? ‘Friedlauder, p. 125). 
‘Lt is net origin l in its ideas (Montifiore : Synoptic 
Gospels 536). 

“Phere is not a single idea or expression which 
canuot be found in -pre-Christian literature of Israel 
(Friedlander. 163). 

J. Jicobs sav. :— v ipsa 

“The Lord’s Prayer is.a cinto from. the. Jewish 
Ain dah being a shortened form of five of the original 
‘of the Bighteen Blessings” (Jewish Contributions: to 


Civilization, p. 99.) 
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_ “ But Welhausen finds a closer parallel to the Lord’s 
Prayer in the Qaddish than in the Amidah” (Abrahams : 
Pharisaism and the Gospels. p. 94). 

Tn our next article we shall critically expound the Ẹ 
Lord's Prayer. | 


WORLD OF BOOKS. i 
India’s Cruel Destiny. By Mr. C. N. Zutshi fi 
M. R. A. 8. Price As. 8. i; 
Mr. C. N. Zutshi has been contributing articles on 
current topics to some of the most popular journals of $ 
‘the country. A few of his contributions appeared in the a 
Vedic Magazine. He has published them in book form, 
 .80 that his views can now reach a wider ‘public. The ` 
problems tackled are of vital interest, and his method of i 
dealing with them is thought-provoking. 5 
Aeau? —By Pt. Bhimsen Vidyalankar, Editor, 
Satyawadi—Printed by the Aryan Press, Naya Bazar, 
Delhi. Price Re, 1. 
This book is a valuable addition to the rapidly grow- — 
ing Hindi literature. Every chapter of the book hasis - 
moral, which the author has tried his best to impresson _ 
_ the mind of tbe: reader. He openly professes that his | 
object in writing this book is to inspire young Indians with 
the brave spirit of the Mahrathas, on which laudable aim ` 
we may heartily congratulate him. The author is a 
nationalist out and out, and the reader finds him aud bis é 
nationalism conspicuous almost in every page of the book. 
In his treatment-of the subject. he bas added romance to » 
-___~ history, but has taken fall possible care noù to sacrifice . 
-. history for the sake of introducing romance. 


' Mohammedan and European historians have failed, 
as if-of set purpose, to do justice to the Marathas. We 
do not hold that the Marathas were absolutely free from 
all defects. But we should not forget that they were re 
bels out to break down the yoke of Moghal tyranny. 1n 
the country of the ene: y just like the Moghals, they did 
not shrink from genera] looting; but as soon as their 
right to Chauth or Sirdeshmukbi was admitted they 
brought peace and security to the land. In their own 
territory the Marathas exercised absolute tolerance 
_ towards other communities. Pt. Bhimsen supports 
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strongly this latter view of Mahratha character though 
he has not tried to refute the opposite view, of which he 
is satisfied with making a mere mention. 

We differ with Pt. Bhimsen where he holds that the 
Maratha uprise was a purely political movement, not 
at all a religious one. The ev dence of history is against 
him. ‘The appeal, for instance, of Samartha Rama- 
das which re-nerved Shivaji to take up political work 
when the latter was about to become a Sanyasi, was 
clearly in the name of both country and religion, and 


not that of country alone. 
We hope in the next edition greater care will be 


taken in proof-reading. l 
The book is an inspiring study. 


EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. 


PANDIT GURUDATTA. 


On 23rd March fell the death anniversary of Pandit 
Gurudatta. He it was who started the Vedic Magazine 
in 1839. He was its first editor. His attainments were 
versatile. His grandfather was the ambassador of the 
Nawab of Bahawalpur iu the court of the Amir of Kabul. 
From him he inherited an aptitude for Persian which 
by a little training in the Primary classes gave him a 
working mastery over that language so that he could in 
his boyhood dip into the deepest waters of Fersian litera- 
ture. He conceived a fondness for Sanskrit too in his 
schooldays. And the first book that after his study of 
the Sanskrit Primer fell into the young boy’s hands was ` 
the Rig Veladi Bhashya Bhumika of Swami Dayananda. 
He forthwith approached the authorities of the Arya 
Samaj at Multan and challenged them to either arrange 
for his study of the Ashtudhyayi and the Vedas or 
accept that the scriptures for which they claimed 
infallibility were only trash. The alternative proposed 
appears to us to be an index to his inner nature. In 
his heart of hearts he was convinced of the intellectual 
and spiritual worth of the Vedas, an introduction to 
which by the Rishi of the time he had already read. It 
was his impatience, an inresistible zeal to read more, 
which prompted him to the blasphemous insinuation | 
that the Vedas, could, if they, were not taught him, 
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be regarded as trash, The Multan Arya Samaj engaged a 
Pandit who found it b-yond his learni g and nedagogie 
capacity to satisfy the little Vedyartht, The Vidyarthi 
solved his own puzzles of Grammar and the Vedas, and 
though the arrangement made by the Samaj was not 
satisfactory. he did not regard the Vedas as trash. Ín 
1881 he matriculated. It was in this year that he got 
himself registered in the Arva Samaj as member. In 
1883 he under-graduated. He had in the interim 
founded a Free Debating Club, where profound philoso 
phical questions used to be discussed. 


Gurudatta was now passing through that period of 
his life when the wind of a youngman is yet ina fluid 
state. [he college days are days of mental and spiritual 

-intractability. The supreme authority to a college boy 
is his own virgin opinion. In those days, ifever, liberty 
of thought holds an absolut sway over a men’s mentas  — 
lity. The age of greatest inpressionability 1s also the age 
of greatest intractubility. Every day and every hour 
newopinionsare borrowed. Every new thought however 
has during its regime ils suzrainty absolute. Pandt — 
Gurudatts’s progress in grisping and assimilating ideas 
and- facts was trenendously rapid. Somehow he 
acquired the notoriety of being an atheist. Those who 
had the occasion to live close to him bear witness to a 
strong skeptic disposition in him, which to them was 
a mirk of an intenssly inquisi ive frame of mind. 
Garud itta, even when some thought he was an atheist, 
continued a staunch Arya Simajist. And when the news 
wis received of Rishi Diyanand.’s illness at Ajmere, 
the Arya Sam:j at Lahore depn ed Lalas Jivan Das and 
Gurudatta togo and tend him ‘he resources of the 
Arya Simvj appear to have been very poor at the time 
so thar the choice for an errand of such importance and 
responsibility could fall on a lad of twenty-two. To 
Gurudatta ths ocewion afforded an opportunity of his 
first and last durshan of his beloved Rishi. He saw the 
Rishi dying. Not a word passed between the Master 
and his devotee, but Gurudatta’s whole nature had in the 
meantime silently taken a turn. When he returned to 
Lhore, he was evidently a changed man. His former 
frivolity, his impatience, his skepticism had in an instant 
left him The zeal was there, but now it was wedded to 
_ seriousness, Somehow the feeling had dawned on 
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Guradatta that the Rishi had by his last glance let his 
muitle drop on his s:oulders. To- others the privileges 
of succession, to Gurud.tta were passed the obligations 


of. the Rishi’s mission. 


In 1885 he graduated and in 1886 he passed his 
M. A. His subject was ~Paysical Science. The 
Position secared by him in the pass list remains 
yet a record in the University which no succeeding 
candidate has yet surpassed. In the meantime Guru- 
datt. had been touring the Punjab atte.ding anniversa- 
ries of Arya Samajes. He had been busy reading the 
scriptures and books on philosophy and religion both 
eastern and western. For two years he was acting 
Professor at the Government College. where his deep 
erud tion and pedagogic capability met with high and well- 
merit -d appreciation. The movement to found s college 
in aemory ot Rishi Dayananda had, since the death of 
tie Suge, been launched by the guiding spirits of the 
Arya Swnij. Gurudatta threw himself heart and soul into 
the cainpaign to collect funds for that to him sacred insti- 
tution. ‘The speeches he delivered on behalf of :he cause 
Were recoznised as wonderful specimens of erudition and 
oratory. The D. A. V. College of Pa dit Gurudatta‘s 
dreains was an institution where Brahmacharya would 
be the dominant factor in the life of the students and 
ancient Shastras the primiry study in the curriculum 
of the acaleny. He was yet living when under the 
influence of the University the D A. V. College was 
given its present shape and character. He expressed 
strong dissatisfaction with its new aims, and put emphati- 
cally on record his disagreement with its then conductors 
as reg rds their educational pelicy. In the short period 
of six years after he had seen’ the Rishi he bad ac- 
quired marvellous mastery of sacred books of Sanskrit. 
A treatisaby hin entitled ‘The Terminology of the Vedas’ 
Was appointed course of Sanskrit for the degree examina- 
tion at Oxford. His translation of a few of the Upanish- 
ads, when after his death copies of it were sent to 
America on the occasion of the Parliament of Religions 
held at Chicago in 1896, won such appreciation that an 
- American edition of it was published by some: American 
publisher, of his own accord Gurudatta spoke; for 
honrs in Sanskrit, which feat won hin the title “Pandit 
which sticks still to his name. - He in his humility styled 
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himself Vidyarthi, while those who heard him styled him 
Pandit... This was true Brabmana spirit which marked 
Gurudatta throughout his career. To his Ashtadhyayi 
class came some old men, among them an E. A. C. who 
had taken leave for the sole object of reading Grammar 
with Gurudatta. A youngman of only twenty-six attract- 
ing pupils of all ages, and making such stir among the 
populace recalled scenes from the hnary history of Bharat 
hase of the time of Janaka and Yajnavalkya. 


The strain on the nerves of Gurudatta had been 
great. He had tried to compress within three years 
what normally should have taken a life-time to accomp- 
lish. He had amassed a great deal of learning, so that 
in his time he had well-nigh become an authority on the 
true meaning of scriptures. But this ceaseless assiduity 
had cost him his health. During his schooldays Guru- 
datta had been fond of physical exercise. His physique 
was strong, but his mental labour had of late been great, so 
that in 1889 he fell victim to consumption, and finding it 
impossible even then to rest, succumbed to the dire dis- 
ease in March 1890. He was advised by dict: rs to take 
meat, which would uphold him in his weakness But the 
smiling answer of the Vidyarthi was :— Will meat make 
me immortal? Will it make me for ever inamenable 
to death ? If not, why for a chance of saving one’s own 
life, bring about certain death of another?’ During 

the night in which P. Gurudatta died Ish Upanishad had 
at his request been repeatedly recited to him. His 
references to incidents in Rishi Dayananda’s life had 
always formed a pxthetic portion of his speeches. People 
had therefore urged him to write a biography of the 
Swami, which the Pandit had gladly consented to do. 
When the Pandit was on the point of death somebody 
asked where his manuscript of the bingraphy was. The 
Pandit characteristically replied, “I have been trying 
conscientiously to record the life-account of my Rishi not 
on paper, not inink, but inmy own day-to-day life It was 
my ambition to live Dayananda.. My body, alas! has 
failed me. I lay it down, gladly in the hops that the next 
vehicle will be more in conformity with the aspirations 
of the soul.” 


y Weihave in this note, instead of reviewing the brief 
meteoric career of Gurudatta generally, referred to inci- 


dents in it first because some of these occurrences are 
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not noticed in his extant biographies, secondly because 
a wrong view as regards his religious opinions prior to 
the darshan of Rishi Dayananda, has somehow been 
allowed to prevail. To us a thread appears to run 
through the variegated phases of Gurudatta’s life. He 
was a heroic soul, passionately zealous, irapatiently in- 
quisitive, conscientious and inordinately sincere and 
true. He believed in the Vedas and yet in his zeal to 
be able to read more of them declared his ‘readiness to 
denounce them as trash. He believed in God and yet in 
his zeal to understand His nature more thoroughly he 
argued His existence with himself and others and thus 
appeared as if he were an atheist. He was born for a 
mission, and when the last glance of the Risht had 
pointed the path to one, he had, as it were, almost doub- 
led his age, and become grave and thoughtful like a man 
of fifty. The inability to at once take the place of the 
Tishi was to him intolerable. He wanted instantly to 
shake off his physical and mental limitations and at once 
become a sage. The ambition was great, but in it there 
was no vestige of self-conceit. He was trying every day 
of his life to become Dayananda. To that end he learnt 
Yoga exercises, and when even these could not bridge 
the meutal and spiritual distance between him and his 
goal he willingly laid down his life. His was the glory 
ofa martyr to hisown tyranny. The day of his death 
was honoured by local colleges and courts being closed for 
a holiday. The world of letters mourned his loss as the 
loss of a literary prodigy.. The Punjab University was 
conscious that it had lost its only scholar whose earliest 
productions had met with recognition at the hands 
of those who: were competent to judge, both in and 
. outside the country, Of the Arya Samaj he was the 
one hope. The spirit that inspired him has, however, 
lived. I+ will for ever continue inspiring young ~ 
hearts. O that he had taken better care of his 
body ! 
KOHAT. 


Mahatma Gandhi and Maulana Shaukat Ali appeared 
to us to be between them the last stronghold of Hindu- 
Muslim Unity. They too, it seems, have begun to 
look at things from different points of view. ‘The state- 
ments, they have issued as regards the developments 
of the Kohat tragedy, are one a typically Hindu docu- 
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ment, the other a characteristically Muhammedan writ, 
What the Maulana says of the representatian of Muham: 
medans, viz. that itis quite »n unprepared case—as if 
a case which is virtually no case could by preparation 
become a strong one—is true in a greater degree of bis 
own Statement. While the Mahitma cites concrete occ- 
urences in support of very little allegation he makes the 
“Maulana, without t king the trouble to r: fute hi- colle gue 
by accoun'ing for those occurences otherwise, records sim- 
ply dogmatically bis disagreement with his fi:dings. The 
Muhammedins of Kohat, writes h, had not the 
benefit. of the- services of a ple:der. Was the Maulana 
also similarly handicapped ? Much as the VWaulana 
may ex merate him of conscious bias, the disease of the 
masses has evid:ntly infected the topmost leaders. The 
foremost Muhammedan who has till now avoided every 
opportunity of committing him-elf on the question of 
responsibility for agression in Hindu-Mnslim riots, has by 
the insistence of the Mahatma been compelled to lay 
bare his inner self. Tha! self alas, is a stranger, not 
only to genuine national feelling but also to bie nest 
love of truth. The Maulana in his magnanimity lays 
the greater blame on the Muhammedan not because 
the latter bv dint of his excesses merits it, but because 
the Maulana is himselfa Muhammedan. What candid 
= charity—a charity which has yet to learn its lessons in 
| modest reticence ! Unity ! thou art yet a far-off “ream. 
Nationality! thou art a deferred hope. Truth! thy 
name is treachery to religion. 


SAROJINi NAIDUW’S 
SPEECHES & WRITINGS 
Third Edition, Enlarged, and UP-to-Date,. 


| In this volume an attempt is made to present under one cover an 

exhaustive collection of the Speeches and Wrinting- of Mrs. Sarojini 
| Naidu. This (the third) edition practically brings the collection up-to-date, 
` including, as it does, her speeches in East and South Africa and in the 
_ Congress at Belgaum. The subjects treated cover a wide field—politics, 


oe 


| education, social reform, Hindu-Muslim Unity, Satyagraha, Non-Co-opera- 
| tion, the position of India abroad—in fact every aspect of India’s problems 
l is discussed in these pages with characteristic ardour and eloquence The 
| biographical sketch of her life and carcer with which the volume. opens 
| and the index at the end will, it is hoped, be appreciatad. 
Cloth Bound, Price Rupees 'I'hree only. 
To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review ” Rs 2-8 as. 


G. A. NATESAN & Co., PUBLISHERS, MADRAS. 
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= THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
| (CRITICAL EXPOSITION). 
(By Maugrs CHANDRA GHOSH, M. A.) 


= Let us now expound and comment on the Lord’s 
‘Prayer. 
INVOCATION. ' 
“Our Father which art in heaven ”(Luke has Re 
Hat eer.) eet 2 . 
| @ 
A ‘ Our Father ’—is the most appropriate nee of ad- 


dress in congregational worship. But when we wish to 
realize the personal relationship with God, we ‘uncon- 
sciously use “ My Father.” 


(b) 
‘which art in heaven.’ 

`, Here God has been given a local habitation. Such a 
è -> God is a limited God. 
= Some have explained it symbolically and metaphori- 
TLI cally. But Meyer says :— 
DLT - “ Surely such a line of interpretation onga to baye 
69 $ 
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been precluded by verse 10 (Vide the third petition) as 
wellas by the doctrine which teaches that Christ bas 
come from heaven from the Father and that he has 
returned to heaven to the right hand of the Father and 
that he will return again in Majesty from heaven. The 
only true God who, though everywhere present (2 Chron, 
ii 6), nevertheless has his special abode in heaven ; 
heaven is specially the place where he dwells in Majesty 
and the throne of his glory is set, from which, too, the 
spirit of God, the voice of God and angels of God come 
AOWD oses ee v0.00 Augustine (Ep. 187. 16) correctly thinks 
that there may be an allusion to heavenly temple” 
(Comm. Mtt. p. 205). Italics author’s. 

FIRST PETITION. 
Hallowed be thy name 


a 
‘To be hallowed’ signifies “ primarily to make holy 


-an unholy thing; next it came to mean ‘to treat a holy 


thing as a holy ‘thing’ ; ‘ to hold sacred’ i. e., to honour” 
(Tholuck : Comm. Sermon on the Mt. p. 332). 

In his commentary on ete Allen says :— 

“ The first three petitions are eschatological in scope 
and pray for the inauguration of the Kingdom... 
When the Kingdom has come, God’s name will be 
sanctified and his will will be realised. cf. Is. 29. 23: 
“ They shall sanctify my name.” Ezek 36. 13. I will 
sanctify MY great DAaAM......secsccercees In one respect His 
name is profaned when his people are ill-treated. The 
sin of the nation which brought about the captivity bad 
caused a profanation of the name (Is. 43 25; Ezek 
36, 20—23.) | 


By their restoration His name was to be sanctified....... 


iis Only when the ‘ Kingdom’ came, would God's 
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great name be wholly sanctified iu the final redemption 


of his people from reproach. Thus the petition, ’ Hallow- 
ed be thy name, carries with it the anticipation of the 
next clause ” p. 58.. 

Ezekiel quoted. 

This interpretation of profanation and sanctification 
may seem Strange tosome. We shall therefore quote 
Ezek 36, 19—23 which bears on the point:— 

The Lord God saith :— 


“ And I scattered them among the heathen und they 
were dispersed through the countries .................. And 
when they came unto the heathen, whitber they went, 
they profaned my holy name, in that men said of them, 
‘These are the people of the Lord, and are gone forth out 
of his land.’ But I had pity for my holy name, which the 
house of Israel had profaned among the heathen whither 
they went. Therefore say unto the house of Israel. 


Thus saith the Lord God: I do not this for your sake, 
O house of Israel, but for mine holy name which you: 


have profaned among the heathen, whither you went. 
And I will sanctify my great name which hath been pro- 
faned among the heathen, which you have profaned in 
the midst of them ; and the heathen shall know that I 
am the Lord, saith the Lord God, when I shall be sancti- 
fied in you before their eyes.” Ezek. 36, 19—23. 


The meaning of profanation and sanctification is now 


clear. God’s people were driven from their country and 


were scattered among the heathen and were ill-treated . 


everywhere. It wasa reproach that God did not or 
could not protect his chosen people. His name became 
inglorious and profuned. This was the idea prevalent 
even at the time of Jesus. The Jews prayed for the 


° . . . , f 
magnification and sanctification of God’s.name and the 
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first petition of the Lord’s Prayer conveys thé same idea, 
It was a. purely Jewish prayer and we cannot use it now 
uuless we change the original meaning of the word “ Hal- 
lowed.” At the time of the composition of the Lord's 
Prayer it had the idea of making holy the name of God 
which had been made unholy. Now devout Christians 
interpret it to mean simply “ glorified.” 


THE SECOND PETITION, 
“Thy Kingdom Come. ” 
(a) 

This Petition has been taken by many commentators, 
in conjunction with the first petition. God’s name was 
profaned and it could be hallowed if only his Kingdom 
were established. 
= In commenting on this petition Meyer writes: — 

“Let the Kingdom of the Messiah appear (Italis 

author's), This was likewise a leading point in the pra- 
yers of the Jews especially in the Kaddisch which had been 
in regular use since the captivity... 2he Kingdom of God 
is no other than the Kingdom of the Messiah, the advent 
ef which was the supreme object of the pious longing (Lk 


ii, 25, xvii. 20; Mark xv. 43 ; Lnke xxii. IS, xxiii 51; 2 


Tim iv 8). This view of the Kingdom and its coming, as 
the winding wp of the worlds history, a view. which was 


“also shared by the principal Fathers (Tertullion, Chrysos- 


tom, Augustine, Erith. Zigabenus), is the only one which 
corresponds with the historical conception of the 
Basileia tow theow throughout the whole of the New 


_ Testament.” p. 206. 


(2) 


Some have tried to explain the petition in a spiritual 


‘sense. But Allen says:— 


“There is nothing in the Gospel which leads us to be- 
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lieve that the editor thought of that Kingdom as purely 
heavenly or spiritual.” (Comm. Mtt. p. 58-59) 
(c) 

Plummer says:— The petition (the 2nd. petition) is 
the most Jewish of all the petitions. The Talmud says:— 
“That prayer in which there is no mention of the King- 
dom of God is not a prayer”. (Cmm. Mtt. p.98) 

d 

Here it may be aio that the prayer is for the 
coming of the King-dom of God. So the invocation 
shonld have been, not ‘our Father’ but ‘our King’ or ‘our 
Lord God’. Father’s Kingdom, though foundin the New 
Testament (Mtt. 26. 29.) is not an appropriate phrase. 

(e) - j 

We do not know in what light this prayer for the 
advent of the Kingdom will be viewed by Republicans 
and Democrats, Even in philosophy the ‘Absolute’ has 
been described as a Republic by Howison (American) 
Mctageart and Rashdall (Haglishmen) ‘and others; and 
Rashdall is a Canon. . 

THE THIRD PETITION 

Thy will be done, as in heaven so on earth. 

This petition is omitted by Luke. Kamphausen con- 
siders it to be an explanation of the second petition. It 
has been considered tautological by Hanne. 

According to Allen the first three petitions have Tre- 

ference to the advent of the kingdom of God. 

So the Lord’s Player is not free from tautology. 

Tholuck says :— 

“Heaven as we have seen ‘in Matt. vi. 9. Invocation) 
was regarded as the dwelling-place of God in contrast to 
the restricted and imperfect nature of the earth; so too, 
here heaven is viewed as the habitation of pure spirits” 


(Comm, S. on the Mt. p. 339.) 
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THE FOURTH PETITION. 
(a) 
This petition has been differently translated by 
different scholars — 
(i) Give us this day our daily bread (A. V.) 
(ii) R. V. has in the margin “Our bread for the coming 
day, 
(iii) “Give us today our bread for the morrow,,. 
(Moffat. N. T.) 


(iv) Meyer writes:— 


“After all this, we raust, for reasons derived from 
grammatical considerations....-..-.... interpret the word as 
meaning “tomoraow’s bread.“ So Ar., Aeth., Copt., Sahid, 
Erasmus., Annot., Scaliger, Salmasius, Grotius, Wolf, 
Bengil, Wetstein, Valckenaer, Sch2l. I..p. 190 and V; also 
Winer, p. 92 (E. T. 120 ). Fritzsche, Kauffer, Schegg, 
Dollinger, Hilgenfeld, Holtzmann Schenkel, Wittichen.” é 
(Comm. Matthew Vol. I p. 209.) Then he says that — 
this explanation is furnished historically by the Gospel | 
according to the Hebrews (p. 209) 

In a footnote on the same page he writes : — 


“ Baumgartin—Crusius, correctly, “ today, what we 
need for tomorrow.” ‘ 

He further writes—‘ The granting today of to- 
morrow’s bread is, accordingly the narrow limit which 
Christ here assigns to prayers for earthly objects.” (Italics 
-author’s.) p. 209. 

(v) Jerome says that in the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews the word used is ‘Mahar’ which means 
“of the morrow” or “for the coming day” (Vide 
Plummer. Mtt. 101; Allen, Mtt. 59). 

(yi) Friedlauder’s translation.is:— - 
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“Give us todav. our bread for the morrow.” (The 
Jewish Sources 153.) 

(vii) Gore says :—“ No one can be quite certain 
what it means, but probably it means “ the bread for the 
coming day.” (Sermon on the Mt. p. 132.) 

(viii) Plummer says :— 


‘Give us today our bread for the coming day’... ... 
In Luke we pray—‘ Continually give us day by day 
bread for the coming day.” (Comm: Luke. 296.) 

(ix) According to Renan the petition is for “ bread 
for the morrow.” (Life of Jesus: Chapter X.) 


(x) According to Bishop Lightfoot the meaning of 
the phrase is “bread for the coming day.” He has arrived 
at this conclusion from threefold data : —“(1) The ety- 
mological form; (2) The requirements of the sense ; 


(3) The tenor of tradition.” 
His discussion is thorough and Posie but it is 


too technical to be reproduced here. (Vide the Fresh 


Revision of the New Testament: pp. 195—242). 

(xi) Nestle says—‘‘ The way of the R. V. seems 
the best, —to leave “ our daily bread” in the text and to 
remark that it literally means “our bread for the coming 
day. (Ency. Biblica. Col. 2820). 

(xii) The word under discussion is epzowsios. In 
the Greek-English Dictionary by Liddel and Scott 
two meanings are given (a) for the coming day (b) suffi- 
cient for the day. But according to them the primary 
meaning is “ for the coming day.” 

(xiii) After discussing all the possible meanings 
of the word Grimm and Thayer have arrived at the 
conclusion that the meaning of the word is “for the 
morrow.” (Vide their Greek- Hinglishy Leneue P: A 

They pertinently remark ;— 
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“Thus epiowsion and _semeron admirably answer 
to each other and that state of mind is portrayed 
which, piously contented with food suwfficing from 
one day to the next, in praying to God for suste- 
nance does not go beyoud the absolute necessity of the 
nearest future.” (p. 241). 

It may be remarked here that the Greek .word 
semeron means “today” and is used in the same 
petition. | 

(xiv) According to Winer the meaning is, “ bread 
for the following day.” (Vide Winer’s Grammar of New 
Testament Greek, Moulton’s Edition p. 120). 


(xv) Blass also says :—“ its meaning is—‘bread for 
the} coming day ' (Grammar of New Testament Greek 
p. 64.) 


(xvi) Robertson eg discussed the question in his 

Grammar of Greek New Testament. He says that its 
meaning cannot be ‘bread for sustenance’ or “ bread 
for the present. According to him its meaning is bread 
for ‘the next day’ (page 159). 

(xvii) oe eine to Milligan also, the meaning is 
bread for “the coming day.” (Vide his discussion in 
The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament—illustrated from 
the papyri and other non-literary sources. Vol. iii. p. 242). 

(xviii) The third part of the second volume of 
Moulton’ 8 Grammar of New Testament Greek is noi yet 
out. But we are given to understand by Professor 
Milligan that in his Grammar (ii. 120. b) he gives his vote 
for the meaning—bread- for the coming day. (Vide 
Monton and: Milligan’s Vocabulary p. 242.) 

i ‘From’ this discussion we are driven to the conclusion 
that'if-we are to: accept any ‘Teasonable meaning of the 
pétition; that meaning must be— : tReet 

* Give us today our bread for site coming day” = 
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(b) 

Friedlauder has quoted the following passage from 
the Talmud :—‘“‘ May it be thy will, O Lord, our God, 
to grant to each his sustenance and to every creature 
sufficient for its needs.” (The Jewish Sources p. 119; 
Vide Supra). 

He remarks ~‘t The Lords Prayer asks only for the 
need of his disciples whereas the Talmudic prayer -asks 
on behalf of every creature” (p. 149). 

(c) 

By way of contrast we may quote the following 
saying of R. Eliezer Haggadol :— 

Whosoever has a bit of bread in his basket and says 
‘What shall I eat tomorrow ? must be reckoned among 
those of little faith (Sota, 48 b`. Quoted in Ency. 
Biblica Col. 2823; The Jewish Sources, p. 153; and the 
Pharisaism and the Gospels p. 106. 

(a) 

Man will instinctively pray. So long as he is on a 
lower level, his prayer will be for material things. But 
when he reaches a higher level, he will ignore pbysi- 
cal wants and material prosperity, and his prayer will 
be purely spiritual. The fourth petition. will be ap- 
preciated only by those whose spiritual level is very 
low. But such a prayer has beeu considered upspiritual 
by many devout men.and women. i í 

The strangest thing in the petition is asking today 
for tomorrow's food. How can I ask today for tom¢rrow's 
meal, when I know that many of His children have not 
got food or sufficient food even for today? Such 4 prayer 
is-intensely selfish. The utmost that may. be allowed is 
praying in the morning for morning's, bread and in the 
evening for evening's bread. 
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THE FIFTH PETITION. 

Forgive ws our debts as we also have forgiven our 
debtors. 

(1) 

Now what is the Biblical meaning of ‘ forgiveness’? 
Whatever may be its modern interpretation, its meaning 
in the N. T. is ‘remission of penalties’, ‘exemption from © 
punishment’. Let us quote some passages from the Gospel = 
bearing on the point. ` 


(a) | 
“ If ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly l 
Father. will also forgive you. But if ye forgive notimen 1 
their trespasses, noither will your Father forgive you your ` 
trespasses”. (Matthew VI 14, 15.) 
(b) 

“Every sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto 
men: but the blasphemy against the Spirit shall not be | 
forgiven, neither in this world, nor in the world to ’ 
come. Matthew XII. 31-32. | 

(o) 

Once Peter said to Jesus, ‘ Lord, how oft shall my 
brother sin against me and I'forgive him?’ (Matthew 
XVIII. 21.) In this connection Jesus described the 
parable of the Unforgiving Servant. The Lord forgave 
him the debt. But thè servantdid not forgive his 

debtor. Then the Lord said unto him--"Thou wicked ser- 

; vant, I forgave thee all thy debt, because thou besough- 
test me; shouldst not thou also have had mercy on thy 
fellow-servant, even as I kad mercy on thee?’ © ‘‘And his 
lord was wroth and delivered him to the tormentors till 

-he should pay all that wasdue. So shall my heavenly 
Father do unto you, if ye forgive not every one bis 
‘brother from your hearts.” Matthew XVIII. 30-35. ` 

-: There are many other passsges to that effect but 
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these are enough. In these passages, ‘forgiveness’ means 
‘exemption from punishment’, ‘remission of penalties,’ 
remission of debts. ‘When a man sins, he immediately 
‘owes a debt to Him.’ Forgiving that sin means ‘Can- 
celling that debt’. Ifa debt is cancelled, no action will 
be taken against the debtor. A man may be once for- 
given by God, but. that forgiveness may be cancelled. 
In Biblical forgiveness, the heart of the ‘forgiver’ is 
changed and the man forgiven is exempted from punish- 
ment. 

In the fifth petition also, ‘forgiveness’ must mean ‘ex- 
emption from punishment’. It is conclusively proved by 
the conditional clause of the petition. The petitioner has 
forgiven his debtor, has exempted him from punishment, 
and will take no action against him for non-payment of 
dues. God’s forgiveness must mean the same thing. 
The forgiveness of both belongs to the same category- 

In commenting on this petition, Morison says:— 
When we sin, there is something in our act for which we 
become liable to God. Formerly he had a claim upon us; 
now he has a claim against us. And it is of His own 
mere mercy, if action be not taken by Him against us 
to the utmost extent of law. Instead of the petition 
‘Forgive our debts’, Appolonius of Tyana whom some 
would set up as a sortof........ ‘Opposition-Christ’— 
proposed and recommended that he who would approach 
the Divine throne with a good conscience should pray in 
this way:— i 

“O ye gods, pay me my debts — my dues I Tewari 
or punishment due to me ].” 

‘And indeed’—continues Morison,—‘there have been 
persons bearing the name of Christian, but not knowing 
what they were saying, who have avowed that they simply 
desired justice at the hand of God and: not the remission 
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THE FIFTH PETITION. 

Forgive us our debts as we also have forgiven our 

debtors, f 
(1) 

Now what is the Biblical meaning of ‘ forgiveness '? 
Whatever may be its modern interpretation, its meaning 
in the N. T. is ‘remission of penalties’, ‘exemption from 
punishment’. Let us quote some passages from the Gospel 
bearing on the point. ` 

(a) 

“ If ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly 
Father. will also forgive you. But if ye forgive notimen 
their trespasses, noither will your Father forgive you your 
trespasses”. (Matthew VI 14, 15.) 

(b) 

“Every sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto 
men: but the blasphemy against the Spirit shall not be 
forgiven, neither in this world, nor in the world to 
come’. Matthew XII. 31-32. 

l (c) 

Once Peter said to Jesus, ‘ Lord, how oft shall my 
brother sin against me and I forgive him?’ (Matthew 
XVIII. 21.) -In this connection Jesus described the 
parable of the Unforgiving Servant. The Lord forgave 
him the debt. But the servantdid not forgive his 
debtor. Then the Lord said unto him--“Thou wicked ser- 
vant, I forgave thee all thy debt, because thou besough- 
test me; shouldst not thou also have had mercy on thy 
fellow-servant, even as I kad mercy on thee?’  ‘‘And his 
lord was wroth and delivered him to the tormentors till 

-he should pay all that was due. So shall my heavenly 
Father do unto you, if ye forgive not every one bis 
‘brother from your hearts.” Matthew XVIII. 30-35. 

+ There are many other pases g es to that effect but 
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these are enough. In these passages, ‘forgiveness’ means 
‘exemption from punishment’, ‘remission of penalties,” 
remission of debts. ‘When a man sins, he immediately 


“owes a debt to Him.’ Forgiving that sin means ‘Can: 


celling that debt’. Ifa debt is cancelled, no action will 
be taken against the debtor. A man may be-once for- 
given by God, but. that forgiveness may be cancelled. 
In Biblical forgiveness, the heart of the ‘forgiver’ is 
changed and the man forgiven is exempted from punish- 


ment. 
In the fifth petition also, ‘forgiveness’ must mean ‘ex- 


emption from punishment’. It is conclusively proved by 
the conditional clause of the petition. The petitioner has 
forgiven his debtor, has exempted him from punishment, 
and will take no action against him for non-payment of 
dues. God’s forgiveness must mean the same thing. 
The forgiveness of both belongs to the same category. 

In commenting on this petition, Morison says:— 
When we sin, there is something in our act for which we 
become liable to God. Formerly he had a claim upon us; 
now he hasaclaim against us. And it is of His own 
mere mercy, if action be not taken by Him against us 
to the utmost extent of law. Instead of the petition 
‘Forgive our debts’, Appolonius of Tyana whom some 
would set up as a sort of........ ‘Opposition-Christ’— 
proposed and recommended that he who would approach 
the Divine throne with a good conscience should pray in 
this way:— 

“O ye gods, pay me my debts — my dues [ Henani 
- or punishment due to me ].” 

‘And indeed’—continues Morison,—‘there have been 
persons bearing the name of Christian, but not knowing 
what they were saying, who have avowed that they simply 


desired justice at. the hand of God and . not the remission 
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of any penalties that were due to them” ( Commentary 
‘on Matthew p. 92). Italics author's. 

Here the Biblical idea of forgiveness is clearly ex- 
plained by Morison and this forgiveness is nothing but 
exemption from punishment. It is purely legalistic. All 
transgressions of duty are debts to Him” (Plummer 
Matthew p. 102). When we are ‘indebted, God has a 
claim against us and he may take action against us to 
the utmost extent of the law. But he may also dis- 
charge the debt and exempt us from punishment. This 
was Jesus’ idea of forgiveness. His idea of punishment 
was retributive and his forgiveness was remission of 
penaliies. He could not think of rising above the 
legalism of Judaism. He did not in fact abolish ‘ lez 
talionis’; consciously or subconsciously he was guided by 
‘the principle — ‘ An eye for an eyz, a touth for a tooth ’ 
Modern Christianity has far advanced but still this lega- 
lism forms its backbone. 

i Why should religious men be so anxious to escape 
punishimen: ? The punishment. that is inflicted by God, 
is always remedial and purificatory, sympathetic and 
loving. There is nothing to be afraid of. He loves me 
more ‘than I can love myself; I am dearer to Him than I 
am to myself. He takes better care of myself than I can 
possibly take. So if He sends adversity, that need not 

’ terrify us; that is also for our welfare. 

“We should not say * Exempt me from punishment; 
send away the adversity.’ We should rather pray :— 
‘ Chasten me, purify me. But do not banish ime. I can 
bear anything if Thou art near, without Thee I dare not 
piere ever: bliss,’ hus 
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The petition is—“ Forgive — us Our HUES i as we have 
forgiven our debtors.” 
What is the meaning of the word “ as”? 
(a) | 
B. Crusius explains it to mean “ tn the ‘measure in 
which.” Tholuck says “ As far as language is concerned, 
the word may be taken as expressive ‘of proportion. 
Chrysostom remarks— God makes thee arbiter of the 
judgment: as thou judgest thyself, He will judge thee’— 
Chrysostom und Luther compare Luke VI. 38—‘ With, 
what measure ye met, shall it be measured to you again, 


(Tholuck Comm. p. 355). (i) 
b 


But the majority of the commentators have taken 
denotes 


¢ 3 


a different view. According to them ` as 
‘condition. Divine forgiveness is conditional upon the 
forgiveness by men of their fellows (Allen. Mtt. p. 60). 
(c) 

In Ellicoit’s New Testament Commentary, lump ike 

writes :— 
‘ Even here, in the region of the free grace of God, 
there is a law of retribution ’ Yol. i, p. 35, 
‘Lex talionis’—every where. — 
(a) 

Whatever may be the interpretation, this petition is 
objectionable. Weare simply to pray to God. It is 
irreligious to tell him why or kow or to what extent he is 
to -fulfil our prayer. (Tt-is our right and-privilege to 
pray and it is His Wisdom and Mercy to fulfil or, not to 
falfil our prayer.) ; ET 

In this connection it is worth noting that « Chrysos- 
tom gives us to understand that many, Sls praying, 
entirely suppressed the clause in question” (Tholuck, 
Comm. p. 355), a 
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Luke's prayer is “ Forgive us our sins” instead of 

“ Forgive us our debts ” of Mtt. 

In commenting on this Plumptre says :—“‘ Luke uses 
the word ‘ sins ' instead of ‘ debts’ as being perhaps more 
adapted to the minds of the Gentile readers.” (Comm. 


Luke p. 296.) 
THE SIXTH PETITION. 


* Lead us not into temptation.’ 

When we say to God‘ Lead us not to temptation,’ 
it implies that he leads us into temptation and here he is 
asked not to lead us to temptation. This ‘‘ idea of God's 
leading us into temptation was from early times felt to be 
a difficulty ” (Plummer. Luke p. 298). 

Many commentators have discussed this point. Vide 
Plummer'’s Mtt. pp. 102-103, Luke p- 298 ;—Plumptre’s 
Mtt. p. 36; Godet’s Luke vol. ii pp. 53-54; Micklem’s 
Mtt. 57-53 ; St. Augustine on the Sermon on the Mt. by 
Trinch : 265-268 and many others. 

The following are some of the difficulties raised by 


_them :— 


(© Tf he does not tempt us, it is blasphemy to say ‘Do 
not lead us into temptation, for it implies that he leads 
us into temptation. 

(tt) If he tempt us for our welfare, we should not ask 
him not to lead us into temptation. 


(iii) Tf he tempts us for our ruin, how can we call 
him God? k 


(tv) If Satan be the Tempter, how can we ask God 
not to tempt us ? 

But the commentators have not been able to arrive 
at any satisfactory conclusion. . 

In their commentaries we note the following points: — 

(í) In the time of Augustine. many were wont to 


pray :— 
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Suffer ws not to be led into temptation (Prenet’s 
Augustine p. 265. 

(tî) Many understood the sixth petition to imply 
“ Lead us not so far into temptation that a way ‘back 
shall be impossible” (Ibid 267) 

or 

‘ Do not allow us to be too often or too sorely tried” 
(Plummer’s Mtt. 103). 

(iii) Plumptre says that there is something that 
shocks us in the thought of asking Him not to lead us 
Sa into temptation (Matthew 36). 

(iv) Godet, Micklem and many others say that Satan 
- is the Tempter and God the Deliverer (Godet’s Luke 54; 
Micklem’s Matthew 58). But they have not been able 
to explain why then we should pray to-God iby saying 
‘ Lead us not into temptation ’? 


C R 


(v) By interpolating some words in the Latin Texts 
of the Gospels, ths petition was made to mean :— 
Have us not brought into temptation. 
Two such instances are given by Plummer (Comm. 
. Luke, 298) and Chace (Text and Studies ‘Vol. 3: p. 63-69) 
Thus we see that even in ancient times the petition 
A was considered objectionable. Some tried to avoid the 
difticulty by taking liberty with the text and some by 
modifying the meaning. 
THE SEVENTH PETITION. 
‘ But deliver us from the evil one’ (R. V) 
This is considered by many to be a pars of the sixth 
petition. ` 
. Micklem says ‘that Luke has omitted ee portion 
“ perhaps because the phrase ‘Evil one’: was: peculiarly 
Je ewish in its assumption of a personal agency of ‘evil’ 
(Westminister comm. Matthew 57—58). : > Ba 
Or we may say that Matthew interpolated it RA the- 
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prayer with a view to giving it a thoroughly Jewish 
character. 

-, In commenting on this petition Bishop Gore writes:— 

- .* But deliver us from tbe evil one.. That is from the 
devil.’ Modern society seems to be very unwilling to 
believe in the devil or diaboical temptaticn,,, (Sermon 
on the Mount 136.) 

Then the Bishop tries to prove that Satan really 
exists. But in spite of all his pleadings we have not been 
able to believe in the existence of the eyil one. 

So the seventh petition is also objectionable. 

DOXOLOGY 
“ For thine is the Kingdom, the power, and the glory, 
for ever andever. Amen.” 

- Itisnot in R. V. It is an interpolation. Westcott and 
Hort write:— 

» “There can be little doubt that the doxology origi- 
mated in liturgical, use in Syria and was thence adopted 
«into the Greek and Syriac Syrian texts of the New Testa- 
ment” (N. T. in Greek. Vol. ii Appendix. p. 9.) 

` Trench says : = 

` “ Augustine knows: nothing of the doxology as`neither 


do'the other principal Fathers of the Latin Chureh.” 


(Aug. on S. on the Mt.’ p 270.) 
All competent authorities now consider the doxology 
to be an interpolation. _ . 
CONCLUSION. 


“Thus we see that the Lord’s Prayer is not free from 
Batology: Every one of the seven petitions is objection- 
able. We cannot accept the Jewish Messianic idea em- 
bodied in the first three petitions. The fourth petition 
is intensely selfish and over- worldly. The fifth petition 
tries to avoid punishment and it further imposes a 
condition ou God. The sixth has shocked. even the 
orthodox Christians. The seventh is born of supersti- 
tion»: The Doxology is excellent but it is an interpolation, 
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THE MISSION OF GHHATRASAL. 


(By MASTER JAGADAMBA PRASAD PATHAK M. A.) 


The era of bigotry had set in. In jeopardy was the 
fair name of the Empire which Akbar had consecrated 
with Rajput blood utilized to found it. Passions and 
prejudice held sway. The project of a happy united 
people, the result of profound deliberations of the royal 
mystic in whom philosophy had . softened the blood and 
iron ferocity of his ancestors from the far off inhospitable 
regions of Central Asia, was like a golden dream. When 
transformed from the subjective form in the mind to the 
world of actualities its pure essence was too good to be 
kept unstained. On the whole, it was considered sacred 
by his first two successors and was worshipped in name, 
though not always in spirit. It now received a rude 


‘shock. Aurangzeb had narrowed his vision of humanity 


nnd in the name of religion had confined the regime of 
justice for the edification of a favoured sect. The vast 
bulk of his subjects were thrown into deep and silent 
disappointment. 


Some of the Rajput princes raised their voices in 
protest but a deaf ear was turned to all counsels of reason. 
The atmosphere was now surcharged with the electricity 
of fanaticism. All those that believed in the harmoni- 
ous development side by side of the two races were in 
despair. Religious hatred stalking naked over the land 
was bound to force out dark passions in the heart of the 
persecuted race. All prudent people forecasted and 
awaited: with fear a storm. . 


~_ 


In this state of things, a young Rajput Officer found 
himself adrift, . He had thrown, off in disgust the commis 
sion he held.under the Mughal.. Hie, could not turn to 
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his kinsmen in Bundelkhand for help. His father had 
been a brave and daring leader. But he had a special 
knack of making enemies, and’ he had never been a 
favourite with his people. Swayed by passion, a child of 
impulses, he could never brook an indignity, wHether 
real or imaginary, and bad left Chhatrasal, an orphan 
without home and friends. In this predicament, he made 


ready for a desperate die. He crossed over the frontier i 


to the domains of Maharaja Sivaji. 


With some difficulty, he got access to the great Hindu 
hero whose ripe wisdom helped to shape the career of 
the youngman. On his part, Sivaji also seems to have 
bəen much impreseed with this daring youth and retained 
a fondness for him to the end of his life. In one of his 
letters where he advocates the formation of a great Hindu 
confederacy the Bundela Chief is also mentioned as likely 
to be of great help in its organization. Chhatrasal, after 
this meeting cast off any dross of purely personal am- 
bition he had and dedicated his sword to the cause of the 


Motherland. The Hindus had no grievance against the - 


Mughal Emperors as such. They had begun to _ be 


considered as the children of the soil, and Akbar bad. 


identified himself too far with the people ; his descend-' 
ents could in no sense be called aliens. Aurangzeb’s policy 
stood a tremendous obstacle in the path of a united and 
prosperous development of the heterogeneous elements 
that -were so skilfully wielded together. How to 
get. over it wasthe crux of the problem. If it were 


allowed to poison the body politic, the fate of the Empire 
was sealed. 


: Sivaji seems to bave realized the futility of a perma- 


s nênti stable empire-to be built on one race lording it over ` 
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the other. He was too much of a statesman and had 

A little, if at all, of a fanatic in him, and his submission’ to 
Aurangzeb, which but for his indomitable spirit of re- 
-sourcefulness, would have cut his career short proves that 

he was amenable to reconciliation and had no undying 

hatred for the Mughals. Chhatrasal caught his spirit 

and aimed, in the first instance, at a reorganization of 

the Empire to make it impossible for a ruler to treat the 

Hindus as Aurangzeb had done or failing this to set up a 

strong rovernment, to serve as a break-water against the 

evil day, when the deluge would inundate the land. In 

his old age, full of honours, victorious over the armies of 

the Mughals, he responded nobly to the invitation of 
Bahadur Shah who was trying to repair the mistakes of 

his father. Unfortunately, after his death the “roi de 
faineants’ that followed him, though themselves too weak 

to consolidate the shattered remains, would grant parts of 

d his lands as fifes to the nobles of their courts. It pro- 


voked another war. In this he was as usual triumphant, 
but invited his old allies the Marathas to his help. 


In 1772, when the Bundela hero told his mind to one 

of his kinsmen, who was the ruler of a big state and 

N was employed in the Deccan as a general, his scheme was 
considered the outcome of youthful exuberance. The 
king of kings whose armies had always their. way—what 
was this young man of twenty-two to defy his might! 
For his pains, he was dismissed with a gentle hint from 

. his camp as too dangerous a guest. His own elder 
brother would not have anything to do in his hopeless 
venture. With a few soldiers, their number hardly 
reaching three figures, he began his career which culmi- 
nated so gloriously. He had no grudge against the 
Muslims and their religion. In his first faithful band ` 
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was included one who professed the faith of the prophet 
of Arabia. When he defeated the army of a Mughal 
Subedzr, the spoils of war were restored on the latter's 
representation that he had been his father’s friend and 
comrade in arms. 


A study of the character of the hero who so bravely 
stood up for the defence of Hinduism and the liberties of 
the people, when fanaticism had warped the brain of an 
Emperor brings clearly out his noble ambition. Against 
heavy, odds, he battled and succecded in saving, to a great 
extent, his people from the miseries inflicted on millions. 
that groaned under a weak and corrupt Government. 
His own administration was a model of beneficent despot- 
ism, the only safeguard against anarchy in !those times 
of stress and struggle. He had, however, his Council of 
Elders, and ‘ Panchayats ’ all over his territory. Some 
Muhammadan chroniclers tried to give him a bad name 
But happily, modern research has helped to dispel the 


clouds of misrepresentation and calumny and to appraise 
him at nis true worth. 


DAYANANDA THE DHIR. 


By Pror. TARACHAND D. Gagra. 
fastra atfafaqor afa at esgara 

geit: aafiaga ns3g at ANTR |l 
agãa maea gura? at 

rga: afaaalea QF a TIT: N 


Dayanand is the greatest apostle of modern times. 


He is a Rishi indeed. He foresees what few can. Ho 
i brings back to the worlda philosophy of the eternal truth, 
& philosophy that can remove all the ills which human - 


„fesk ig heir to. 
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sN ` 2. Dayanand is not only a seer and a philosopher, but 
hê is a Karmayogi of the highest order. He acts boldly, 
manfully and perseveringly. His devotion to the object 
of his life’ is perfect and absolute. No consideration of 
whatever nature deters him from doing his duty. He isa 
Dhir Purasha. After name and fame he hankers not. 


ee 


For power and pelf he cares not. “len abuse him, Vilify 
him, call him. a spy, a Christian in disguise, a hypocrite; 
and what not; but Dayanand remains ‘steadfast to his pur- 
pose; he budges not an inch. Boldly he thunders out the 


truth he has seen. 


3. They come round him, hoax him, extol him 
decide to confer on him the highest title they can; the or- 
‘thodox pandits are prepared to put him in the category of 
Avatars—ackno wledge him to be the Messiah, that is prom- 
ised in the Puranas, only if he would just modify his views 

» on idol-worship. But Dayanand does not care for such 
playthings and toys. He is devoted to truth alone and he - 
would not smother the voice ofhis clear and pure con- 
science under the burden of the fleeting fame ofthe worlds 


4. Dayanand leaves home in search of im- 

AN ! mortality. And leaving the paternal root he has to 
sacrifice a rich legacy and prosperous business buthe is 
indifferent to that; Mammon is not the object of his wor- 

ship. Again and again temptations are put in his way, 

but every time he defeats the devil. The Mahant of the 

Okhi Math at the height of the Himalaya wishes to make 

r him his Chela to enable him to live a life of comfort and 
ease but Dayanand does not accept the offer; for that 

would deprive the world of the light that his torch is to 

> shed around. The Maharana Sajansingh appeals to Swa- ; 
miji not to condemn idol-worship and while making 
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this appeal the Maharana offers to. the Monk the rich and 
flourishing temple of the Ekling. But the Rishi has laid 
up his treasures in heaven. These mundane comforts and 
riches are to his mind so many shackles and chains to keep 
the pilgrim back from spiritual flights. 


_ 6. Not simply fame and wealth are powerless to exer- 
cise their charm upon Swamiji, but life itself, he is prepa- 
red to lay down in the service of the mankind. Men 
threaten him, attack him, but he does not mind them at all. 
The officers send him word not to criticise Christianity but 
he cares not for them.“Blow me up from the muzzle of 
the gun” he says ‘but I shall speak the truth; hang me 
from the gallows if you like, I shall not compromise with 
evil’ A Ramanuji Rajput unsheathes his sword and raises 
it up to kill the Rishi; but while the sword is about to des- 
cend upon his devoted head he unhesitatingly says “I shall 
preach the truth, I shall work as a true Brahaman inspite 
of your sword, O Kshatriya.” 


6. Such is the Maharshi whose centenanry we just 
celebrated. Let us reflect on these sterling virtues of our 
mighty Master and let us imbibe his spirit to enable us to 


carry on the work of his mission in a purer and better and 
more successful way. Amen! 
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feaa ANCIEHT INDIAN ENGINEERING 
PHILOSOPHY. 

RIUTaAAT WMEA—TOWN PLANNING. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
RaISA—CoNSTRUCTION OF TEMPLES. 

(Rao SAHIB K. V. Vazeg, I. C. E.) 


Man is a thoughtful being and all his thoughts aré = 
reducible to four primary questions and tbeir solution? 
fefag? sufad ara? Stat Satsea faaa ? 
suai fanedtfa? faae: Maga: ll eT 
(1) What is this ? (2) How is it produced? (3) Who 
produced it? and 4) From what material did he pro- 
duce it? are the four primary questions {involved in 


tJ 


every inquiry, in every thinking process The thoughts .. 

of a child, the thinking processes of a scientist and the ~ 
great theories of a philosopher all turn round these four 
primary questions. ‘In the construction of temples .we 
are not concerned with all the four questions but with 
only the third vtz the nature and attributes of the 
Creator. This question has been ox ene dealt with 
by John Stuart Mill in his essay on “ Necessity of Re- 
ligion and Attributes of God.” There he has proved that 
the Creator must have five attributes viz (1) He must 
be waa Infinite, (2) He must be aiw Omniscient, (3) He 
must be aaaf} -Omnipotent (4) He must be arg 
Merciful and (5) He must be mat Just. If He fails in 

any of these attributes He cannot be the Creator of the © 
whole universe. Looking to the world as it is, Jobn 

Stuart Mill comes to the conclusion that the Creator 
having these five qualities is an impossibility. The ex- 
istence of grief in this world is incompatible with some- 

one of the last four attributes. The first eua has - 
in his commentary on @@taqy refuted this contention 
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and we are not going into that controversy as Engineer- 
ing Philosophy does not deal with that question, It is 
enough for our present purposes to note that after care- 
ful investigation men came to the conclusion that the 
Creator of the universe should have these five attributes. 


As the Engineer has to. put this Creator in a con- 
crete form he has to choose five symbols to represent 
these five attributes. The symbols must have the princi- 
ples of these attributes depicted in them and then only 
they would be true: symbols. 

gà fanaa aaaatagaa: | 

fasad aera agga i faxed 


A faxéia symbol is that figure which can be drawn | 


on wooden board or cloth (paper) and which represents 
the chief quality of the thing it stands for by geometrical 


proof. The following are the symbols used to represent 
the-five attributes of the Creator. 


(1). wm Infinity is represented by an evolute. HMaze 
Which is really endless at both ends. 
morma | aedtattara | 


.. (2). Bama, Omniscence is represented by an angle 
wta which’starta.from a point and is endless at the ather - 


end. Every. being has the knowledge of its own existence 
and their knowledge increases- to infinity at the other end. 


(8): manfa Omnipotence is represented by a’: 


parabola MENET the curve drawn by a AE projectile in 


its. course... The -Directrix of this curve represents the 


QART faye and its focus the #rateat or ego: 

(4) -auga Mercy. is represented by an ellipse ATS. 
The. two focii represent €F and qt aad mercy has 
to’ bless or do good to both viz him who gives and him who 
takes, When the focii coincide, the curve becomes a oirele 
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aga. and represents perfection and when they are at ends 
it becomes a straight line. 


(5) arfaa Justice is represented by a straight ta 
line. All human actions tend to go out of the straight line 


and all inspections &c. are intended to bring them back to 
the straight line. 


(6: quer Perfection is represented by a circle aq 
as it is uniform in all directions and on all sides. - 

When these five symbols are put together we get 
the figures of att in anfa state and this represents the 
Creator in ‘Toto’ A tt contemplates the Creator 
as himself ‘ efaaeat aftag aafag adana fa. 

From these symbols we get the five images represent- 
ing the attributes of the Creator. : 

(1) A globe representing the Sun q4 is the image of 
the Infinity (Unknowable). 

(2) An equilateral triangle rapra aTa is the 
image of Omniscience (Knowledge). | 

(3) A high parabola representing 741 is the image of 
the Omnipotent (Power). 


(4) An elliptical figure Spee Reet i is the 
image of All-Merciful.. 


(5) A ‘straight line fea (sign) represents zit the 
image of Just. The obscene meaning put on this repre- 
- sentation of the straight line fea is due to misunder- 
standing as will be explained further on. 
These five symbols and images are called tataan the 
five residences where the Creator is to be met with and 
these images are humanised according to the science of 
agís Palmistry (Anatomy) and their horoscopes are 
prepared according to saifa Astrology so a8 © een 
the five attributes as detailed below. ` 
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J. ‘The Sun reprsents Infinity and this is visible in 
time only. Time is really infinite. The seven days of 
the week or the sevex colours in the light are the seven 
horses and these carry the sun round and round in his 
chariot. 


II. All sitting figures are equilateral triangles and 
represent knowledge. The chief of these is the wwafa 
the chief of all mo Institutions. All development or 
progress of knowledge is achieved by Associations of thin- 

: kers on the subject and no thoughts on any subject are 
ever lost. Whole knowledge forms an ever extending 
angle and six such avgles make up the whole circle or 


perfection. 987, SANA etc., show perfection by the union 
’ of six faces of knowledge, 


III. All standing figures are parabollas and repre- 
sent power. The chief of these is uf} which holds in 
her hands’ all power-producing implements. ‘There are 
eighteen prime movers in Indian Mechanics and hence 
the Wim is represented as the biggest image having 


eighteen hands and carrying these energy-producing prime 
movers in her hand. 


IV. All reposing figures are ellipses and represent 
Mercy. Mercy must have @&At wealth at its feet, it 
-must have af and rt power to punish the wicked 
.and ÑA and GW soothers to relieve the afflicted. 
Ramat is the embodiment of all goods and ameni- 
| ties and these are for the relief of the destitute. 


V. All imperceptible signs are straight lines and 
represent justice. Justice is plain and uncompromising. 
WFT is the embodiment of plain living and high think- 

“Ing: and- is depicted as the highest ascetic to nepnoseni 
` Perfect Justice. : 
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The same deity is many a time depicted in different 

=) positions as representing different attributes. For exam- 
ple trm is represented as walking in Z3*"IZtq and 

here he represents power Nf, or he is represented as 

sitting on the throne and as such represents MIA know- 


S 


ledge. In preparing the various images for worship in the 

temple the Engineer has to consider the chief attribute 

he wants to represent. Not only the central image but 

the whole of its paraphernalia — nay even the design of 

the temple, the position and proportion of its various 

parts have to be suited to the representation of {the chief 
a attribute or ider. 


Before going into further details about the construc- 
tion of temples we shall first inquire into the necessity 
of having an image of the Creator. All thinkers agree 
in saying that the Creator pervades the whole universe; 
but in actual working of the world almost all have to 
fOrget |this. The most revered object in the world is 
God the Creator and if he pervades the whole universe 
where can we tread, not to speakofspitting andsuch other 
things. One must either give up reverence, in working 
with Him or forget that He pervades the whole Universe. 
Indian authors prefer the latter to the former as stopping 
actions is an impossibility. It is better to ignore this pres- 
ence than give up reverence for Him and this is the course 
adopted in other similar matters. On this earth. there 
is so much air and light that human beings cannot 
tolerate them. They stop the air by building walls and 
stop the light by putting up aroof. After this they 
admit as much air as they can put up with by means of 
doors and ventilators and admit the requisite light by 
| windows and skylights. . Thus though the requirements 
of these are almost the same all over the earth each 
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human being has a peculiarity of his house according 
to the particular circumstances he is surrounded by, 
Similarly though the religious instincts and requirements 
of human beings sre same all the world over, each human 
being has its owu divine image suited to his own 
idyosyncrasies and this is the principle underlying all 
image-worship. This suits all the various shades of 
knowledge to be met with in different human beings. 
Each human being thus cuts a particular shape 
in the veil of ignorance covering the All-Pervading 
Creator, feels full reverence for it, worships it and gets 
satisfaction by perfect union with it. This cut may be 
small or great, may have any shape and dimensions and 
can be very well respected and adored. Indian writersdo 
recognise that the Almighty pervades every thing but they. 
also submit that this is too much to be grasped and acted 
upon in their worldy dealings. They wish to perform not 
only lip reverence and worship but actual actions suited 
to the feelings they profess to bear in mind. 


: There are four ways of worshipping the Diety suited 
to. the four - stages in the development of human beings 
viz, SAAT or Material \Worship, afeart or the 
Wijorehip of Love, ÑIATT or Worship in Meditaion and 
SMAI or Worship in perfect knowledge. 

The whole of waait is based on oneaxiom ‘ aurart 
mar AI ‘The Creator has the same feelings as the 
body of the worshipper. To such a worshipper the 
Creator.is nothing more than a human being like himself 
but. endowed. with more power and more knowledge. 
The Croator therefore becomes angry, is propitiated 
by -praises - “and gifts, forgives sins, helps his. devotees 
and guards them against all evils. The devotee has 
to` give or sacrifice the things he likes most to- his 
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Godand thus learns the first lessons of self-abnegation. 
Human beings are naturally covetous and egoistic and — 
this is counteracted in the worldly affairs by their love for 
the children and in the religious offairs by sacrifices for 
propitiating God. Human beings at the lowest stage 
of development do not understand and cannot compre- 
hend any other spiritual guidance. Young children 
understand their parents as God or comprehend God as 
their great parents and as they gradually develop they 
rise higher in the scale and end with comprehending God 
as the great Master who ordains duties and orders their 
performanc on pain of punishment. Men may profess any 
religious doctrines but we plainly see that their actions 
are actuated by the things which they comprehend 
according to the stage of their mental development. 

When a human being rises to the second stage of- 
development he loves and is fit for the performance of. 
pa afnanìT. In this path one hasto love the Deity as” 
intensely as one can. In his love he forgets every thing 
else. He performs his duties not for fear of punishment 
but for tbe sake of love. he bears to the person who 
orders the duties and finally for the love he feels in 
performing the duties themselves. He loves to work,- 
loves his work and does the work for the sake of pleasure 
the love makes him feel. This is the essence of all af% 
viz. intense love or devotion. 


gn) 


In his third stage- of development a human being is’ 
very thoughtful and he begins to discriminate between: 
his selfish being and the Creator. He finds his powers 
are all limited while those of the Creator can have no 
limits. How was the limited one to be reconciled with 

\s the limitless ? Naturally by concentration. We know 
by experience that the ordinary! rays. of the sun if well- ` 
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concentrated evolve very high temperature and prodnoe 
fire ; fire is therefore nothing more than concentrated or- 
dinary heat. Great men and even the Creator is thus an 
ordinary human being sufficiently concentrated. The 
devotee thus begins to practise systematic concentration 
dmat and finds his powers increase according to the 
concentration he attains. 


In the fourth stage of development viz TIARI, a 
devotee not only thinks but actually realises, feels that 
he is a part of the Creator having all His attributes and 
powers. Tn this state his desires are the desires of the 
Creator or the laws of nature and he feels neither pain 
nor pleasure because there is nething gocd or bad for 
him in this world; every thing is God himself the 
Perfect. 


Worship, prayers, oblations are practised by the 
devotees in the first two stages only and therefore 
temples are required for these two kinds of devotees 
only. Solitary places are required by persons at the 
third stage and any place is equally good for the fourth. 
Thus of} these four stages two classes are formed viz. 
3T persons going forth and faz@ persons returning. 
When a child is in the father’s body it has no separate 
existence nor separate desire. When it enters the body 
of the mother it simply wishes and the mother supplies 
its wants or fulfills its wishes. When the child emanates 
from the body of the mother, at every want it cries and 
the mother by natural instinct knows what it wants and 
supplies it. Afterwards the child begs or prays for things 
it wants and eventually it supplies its own wants by his 
own exertions. This whole process is called sai or going 
forth. When a man realizes that with his utmost efforts he 
does not succeed in getting what he wants he turns back 
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and begins to pray to God, after this he simply cries cr 
recites the name of God, 49, then simply meditates 
and lastly loses , his separate existence and separate 
desires. This process is called faafa or returning back. 


Thus temples are required by 39% worldly persons 
only and have to supply all their requirements. Images 
only can supply these requirements. The first require- 
ment is that men should forget that there is God every- 
where but that He should have a particular residence and 
be endowed with particular known attributes. The 
second requirement is that men should be able to pro- 
pitiate him in all worldly ways and be able to satisfy 
themselves that they havedoneso. Images as God with 
priests as the mediators between the God and his devotees 
is the appropriate way of satisfying theso requirements. 
In this way even children, not to speak of grown-up 
persons can be attracted to the Creator and enabled to get 
the satisfaction of having propitiated Him. The best test 
of having propitiated God is the satisfaction one feels 
and the calmness one attains after the necessary worship 
and prayer. Great relief is experienced by the afflicted 
and great strength is induced in the bodies of the weak 
after they have worshipped and prayed to their Saviour 
in whatever shape they may concieve Him and in 
whatever manner the worship may be performed or con- 
ducted. 


Let us now turn to the use of these general considera- 
tions in the construction of Indian Temples. ‘- Each 
Temple represents one of the six above-named attributes 
of the Creator viz., (1) Infinity (2) Omniscience (3) 
Omnipotence (4) Mercy (5) Justice and (6) Perfection. 

The configuration of the Temple, its arrangement, and the 
disposition of its parts must indicate the attribute which 
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the temple is meant to represent. The details of con- 
atruction and design of the parts have to be congruous to 
the general idea and the i:nage with its parafernalia has 
to support that idea. It is very interesting to study old 
Temples built according to the Ancient texts in the light 
of ‘these principles. For example, 

W. Globular construction represents Infinity. 


. (2). Tetrapedron on an equilateral triangular base 
represents knowledge. 


(8). High Paraboloid structure represents Power. 
(4). Oblong structure mostly in the East and West 
represents Mercy. 
(5). Cube or high prism represents Justice. 
(6). Globe or Cylinder represents Perfection’ 


_ The Indian continent is divided into six parts suitable 
for these constructions by their climatic and physical con- 


ditions and for each part is reserved as it were one particu- 
5 lar attribute and construction. 


The various parts of a Temple have to be adapted to 
these ideals as, under:— 

_ (a).. The height a the plinth and the mouldings on it 

. (b) . The design of the chair, post and. the capital. 
. (c) The arch, or beam and corbel supporting the 
beam. 

(d) The lisenin and positions of the doors, 
ont ventilators and skylights. 

oO): ‘The'kind: of the roof and the design of. the fwd 

3 (f). The decorations on the walls. 


‘There are in Indian Enginneering six sorte of each 
of these parts and a definite system according to which 
they are tobe used. The whole secret of the beauty. of 
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Indian ‘Temples which fascinates the attention of even 
foreigners lies in this systematic arrangement. Anything 
isnot used anywhere but a particular thing is used in a 
particular place with a particular object and it is this par- 
ticularisation that ensures beauty in the design and 
structure. Particular things are used witha particular 
object and tbe systematic mixture of the various parts 
means beauty and it is this particular arrangement which 
attracts attention and fascinates, nay rivets, the eye and 
the mind of the observer. 


The dimensions .and proportions of the various 
images, their peculiar postures the emotions and«mental 
attitudes they represent, also conduce to the production 
of a peculiar mental state in the devotee. For 
example the vastness perceptible in the temple of auGfa, 
the immense energy observab!e in that ofat, the ex- 
tensive sympathy produced in tbat of fasy and the great 
serenity induced in that of XRT, are the effects of the 
peculiar construction of the symbols to be seen in these 
temples. In the temple of fna no frivolity is admissible ; 
while in that of fag there can be no sorrow. ‘There can 
be no weakness in the temple of Za; and no ignorance is 
admissible in that of nuafa the chief deity representing all 
Arts and Sciences. Hach temple is thus the living 
embodiment of a particular attribute of the Creator and 
things conducive to the representation of this attribute 
are to be used in that temple. Even straight or curved 
lines, the various linear figures, the carvings and paintings, 
the dimensions and proportions, the designs and arrange- 
ments have a significance which is not to be overlooked 


in a temple. 


A There are twelve different images of the sun aa 
suited to the twelve months of the year and each has its 
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peculiar suite, chariot &c., suited to tho seasonal require- 
ments. 


- [here are thirty-three different images of the w™afa 
suited to the various aris and sciences which the deity 
presides over and is master of. 


There are fifty-six different forms of R, each repre- 


senting the different aspects of Her Merciful protection of 
the Universe. 


There are one hundred and twenty-one aspects of fata 


representing different postures eradicating injustice. 


There are innumerable sorts of #m@ representing 


- Divine Perfection in every thing that is perceptible in 


the world Thess cannot be represented but have to be 
realized’ by contemplatione. and concentration. Each 
Mm and Stat has his own way of attaining the final goal 
and no two are similar. It is this endless variety „that 
misleads ordinary men when they compare or judge of 
these ait or Malbeings. 

[The psychology at the back of the various degigvs and 
paraphernalia of temples has been beautifully traced by the 
writer, though the logic in support of Image-worship 
is ill borne. out by the results of this fanciful mode of 


- adoration.— Editor, | 


“INDIANS CRUEL DESTINY.’ ’* 


This little pamphlet recently came into my hands. 
It was an opportune moment, for I had been reading that 
wonderful-book by Dr. Rabindranath Tagore “ Nationa- 
lism,” which sets out in a great majestic way the suffer- 


A few thoughts on this Pamphlet by Madeline Ruth 


Harding, è te 05 be er 
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ings of India. One puts it down with the cry, “ What 
can one do, the problem is so huge.” It makes one long 
to raise a voice of protest and refuse even to be thought 
a part of a soulless machine which is crushing all that is 
precious in the lives of others. 


As these thoughts were filling one’s mind this little 
book came along setting out more in detail the problem 
which loomed so large. It deals with various phases and 
therefore it should the easier appeal to a large number of 
people who need approaching from diverse standpoints, 
and after all it is individual effort which must play a 


great part in reducing the pressure of this powerful 
machine. 


In this little book there are concrete examples given 
which we can pass on to our fellows, individual instances 
of wrong, which give food for thought which can lead to 

= practical work. It brings us down from the problem of 
evil as one gigantic whole, to its manifestation on this 
earth plane and the consideration of the best means of 
dealing with it, which is nesessary so long as we have to 
contact material conditioas. That great son of India. 
Vivekanand, realised this when he said that India had 
lived only on the spiritual plane but that now she must 
apply her knowledge to the material. He also said, “ fn 
India we think but unfortunately sometimes we think so 
deep that there is no power left for expression.” These 
words might be applied to India in many ways whether 
it be her lack of expression as,to what the Eternal Father- 
Mother intended her to stand for as the conqueror of the 
world by spirituality ; or as a great nation with a civiliza- 
tion which could teach the horrors of warfare to other 
z nations ; or as the teacher of the great Truth which is 
beginning to penetrate the West, to some extent at least 
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the world-embracing conception of God as LOVE which | 


should make all mankind brothers and sisters, irrespective 
of caste or creed. 


But to return to our little book. It is when things 
are, 80 to speak, materialised, when wrongs and sufferings 
are set out in detailed form, when we have personal 


knowledge of undeniable instances of wrong-doing and - 


tyranny, that doors open for individual effort. ‘To take 
our own London as an example. We read of the slums, 
The well-to-do surrounded with luxury and comfort, living 
a life of pleasure and ease, will talk of our slums but only 
those who have entered into the conditions and who visit 
the people in their homes—if one can apply the word to 
such hovels—know what slumland means and can realise 
the needs cf the dwellers there. ‘hey alone can take in 
ata glance the lack of everything that makes life even 
bearable, and not only lack, for to some a clean barn 
would ba preferable, but the addition of filth and degrada- 
tion which is worse than lack to many a sensitive soul to 
bə found even in those‘conditions. 


“And so our little book gives a very practical glimpse— 
and sadly some of us realise that it is indeed only a 
glimp3e—into just a few ofthe things which are at the 
root of the heavy. burden which India is carrying. For 
instance Dr. Tagore. speaks of those . “whom it is danger- 


ous for us to contradict.” Mr. Zutshi give us examples. - 


He says quoting words of our own English - politicians, 
‘ There are more than 20 000 political-prironers in goal— 
men’ of high and unquestion¢ d character, who are 
not hostile even now so far as British pecple as distingu- 
ished from the Government are concerned, and the crime 
of these 20,000 people is not that they are anti- British, 
it is simply.. that they are pro-Indian, ’ 
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Surely here is an instance which would be repulsive 
to the thought of the ordinary English person in Eng- 
land! But how many of them know anything about 
such conditions? Patriotism—whatever it*'may stand for— 
is looked upon as a necessary and desirable quality -here. 

. How then can any in England who claim to be fair-minded 
deny to others the same liberty ? When instances of this 
nature are brought to their notice they express astonish- 
ment. Oh! that the warning might be burned into their 
hearts that ignorance will not always be an excuse for 
what is done in their name! 


The majority of English people are as ignorant of con- | 
ditions in India as the down-trodden classes in India are 
ignorant in matters of the most ordinary education. It 
makes one long to send out an appeal to India to do 
something to educate the masses of our people in the 
knowledge of what India stands for in the history of the 

ae world. When one sees the hundreds of her educated 
students landing on our shores, one longs. that by some 
means they might be organised to live and speak for 
India in our midst for the power of organisation is great. 
One longs that they may live here proud of the. ideals 
\ for which their nation stands, taking trom us only that 
ü which will help to perfect them. 


Mr. Zutshi suggests that- the words “ Demands of 
Justice and Fairplay ” might be - displayed in a prominent 
place in the’hall of British Parliament. But the same 
eyes would become so accustomed to them that afters 

very little while they would be unnoticed. Such a head- 
line might perhaps ba better utilised on hundreds of 
thoasvads of iuexpansiveleaflets for distribution broad- 
X cast giving in. a concise form truths which could. be 

brought to the notice- of our pleasure-séekers: and others 
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as they leave the halls and theatres in their thousands 
night by night. We might also add our church-goers, 
poor ignorant souls many of them, who do not know what 
is being done in the name of England; a name which they 
believe, stands for perfect freedom and the brotherhood 
of men. When more of our people know the truth, so 
much greater will be the likelihood of the treatment of 
Indian affairs becoming a test question with them, which 
shall decide their vote for or against a would-be-member 
of Parliament. Yes we need education here in these 
matters a8 much as India needs it in other directions. 


In bringing these few thoughts to a close, one 
perforce has to go still deeper and see ranged on the 


side of India a great and wonderful Power waiting 


for her to apply to all her material conditions, con- 
ditions: which I have learned from India to know as 
Maya. This power if utilised by India would revolutionise 
the world. I mean the vastness of the Indian all-embracing 
conception of God as the one universal spirite And some- 
thing seems to say to one:-When the people of India make 


themselves spiritual channels for the power of God and’ 
not only receptacles thereof, they will manifest to all In-' 


finite Power, never weakness; Infinite Plenty, never pover- 
ty; Infinite freedom, neverslavery; Infinite Health, never 
disease; in fact all that goes to make up perfect harmony. 
It ia this understanding which some of us are beginning 
to apply just a little to our own problems. As we shut 
out of mind the material beliefs which are binding men 
and nations and keeping them at enmity and realise the 
perfect harmony. of the ONE-ALL, the veil will be rent 


and the Real will take the place of unreal in power and glory. 


This does not do away with strenuous work but even in 
our own little personal problems we find that doors lead- 
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ing to harmony then open naturally and easily. ‘It is” 
India which bas the fullness of this great knowledge. _ 


And so, although we heal to descend from the great: 
soul-stirring conception of suffering given by Dr. Tagore 
to instances and practical suggestions given by Mr. Zutshi 
we have yet always to return still further — to the 
Spiritual Source of all that is to draw fresh inspiration 
and power to work out our ideals on the plane on which 
for a brief span we are living. The resultant harmony. of 
our ideals and work will be the gauge of our spiritual 
understanding. “By their fruits ye shall know them,” said 
One, for religion is not negative—a constant renuncia- 
tion—but positive, applying our spiritul understanding to 
our material problems of whatsoever nature. 


In closing I must in my mental home delete the word 
“ Destiny ” from the title of this. instructive little. book. 
India’s. destiny is surely to be the ultimate leader of 
religious and truly. civilised thought- Whatever the 
cause which for a time has veiled her true destiny, in the. 
words of her own great writer we “ Know that what is 
huge is not great and pride is not everlasting.” 


— — — [m 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED. 
BUDDHA IN INDIA. 
Presiding at the anniversary of Lord Buddha’s birthday’ 


atthe Buddhist Vihar, Mahatma Gandhi said enter alia: —: 


I make bold to say that Buddha was not an atheist. God 
refuses to see any person, any devotee who goes ia with his 
pride. He loves not a man rubbing his nose on the ground, 
he wants not -to see „the marks on the noses, and some 


of you ‘may not know that many Musalmans’ really carry these . 
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marks.on their foreheads as they lie prostrate in their 


Mosques, and rub their foreheads day after day so: that they- 
have a rupee, sometimes even larger. God doos not want the 


marks.- He sees through aud through. A man may cut his 
Nose and rub it on the ground: bui God will not recognise him 
who will:turn his back. upon a man with pointed nose, if his 
heart is not bruised and blood: does not flow freely from his 
heart. He recognises that as his own. And so the masses not 
knowing “what pride is approach HIM ‘in ‘all humility 
and become the splendid philosophers in action and we can 
freely follow them. That in my opinion is the essential teach- 
ing of Buddhism. It is preeminently a religion of the masses. 
Ido not despair. I do not for one moment consider that 
Buddhism has been banished from India. Every essential 
characteristic of Buddhism, I see,is being translated into action 
in India much more perhaps than in China, Ceylon, and Japan 
which nominally profess Buddhism. I make bold to say that 
we in India translate Buddhism into action far more and far 
better than our Burmese friends do.'It is impossible to banish 
Buddha, you cannot deprive him of his birth in India. In his 
owm lifetime he made out for himself an imperishable name. 
He: lives: to-day ‘in the~lives’ of millions of ‘human beings. 
Whati does it matter whether we go to a little temple and 
worship his image or whether’ we even take his name. My 
Hinduism teaches me that if my heart is pure I may mispro- 
nounce the name of RAMA as MARA, still I can speak it with 
as much force a8—nay even more than—the learned Brahmins. 
So I say to Dr. Dharmapala what does it matter whether he 
can count upon the support of so many men or whether a lady 
from Honolulu contributes a large sum or not. Buddha has 
taught usin my humble opinion that it is not necessary for 


millions-60, associate themselves with one man’ who seeks for 
truth. 


GREATEST TEACHER OF MANKIND. 


“a “Let pen one say for himself how much of ‘the message 


of meroy and piety that Buddha came to deliver we have trans- — 
lated into our own livses and in so much əs we have translated : 
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' that message in our own lives are we fit to pay our homage to 


that great Lord, Master, and Teacher of mankind. So. long 
as the world lasts I have not.a shadow of doubt that he will- 


rank among the greatest of teachers of mankind. The thought 
that Buddha gave birth to 2,500 years ago will never vanish _ 
—thoughts have also a mark though going at snail’s space. It 
is still germinating though we may find that Buddhism like 
overy other religion at the present moment is really decadent. 
I am optimistic enough to feel that our day is dawning when | 
all these great religious will be purged of ull frauds, hypocrisy, _ 
humbug, trash, untruthfulness, incredulity, and all that may ~ 
be described under the term ‘ degradation.’ They. will be- 
purified of that fraud and we will see a day dawned when 
he who learns to gee will find that truth and love after all are 
two faces of a coin. That and that alone is the only current 
coin and every. other is a base coin. 


THE ARYAN CONCEPTION OF KINGSHIP. 


Ajit Kumar Sen writes in the Calcutta Review:— 


The Vedic kings wore mere mortals and as such often de- 
posed and expelled. Whether the subjects elected ‘their kings’ as 
Zimmer says or they were selected by the people from among the 
members of the royal family as Macdonell implicitly assumes 
does not affect our argumeut, in as much as both of thom admit 
that in the matter of origin of kingship some popular element 
at- least is involved—and that is sufficient. The dictum.of Baud- 7 


‘ hayana that the king is to get the revenue not asa matter of 


right bnt as his salary for protecting the subjects, . underlies 
almost all the theories of kingship. in the- Buddhist and Bra- 
hmanic canons and the implication of this dictum is evident. 


~ ,In the Ramayana and the Mahabharat, no doubt, we often come 


across contrary theories; but we must not overlook the fact that 
both the epics distinguished tyrants from good kings—a distinc- 
tion carefully maintained by Sukra. Boththe epics give no 
quarter to a tyrant and in Ramayana it is said that a king 
who is unkingly is no king and therefore no God. and heuce 
could be killed like a mad dog. The Mahabharat is equally 
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emphatic on the point. Ws also find that “Atri was tho first to 


defy a king, so that .Gautama called him a sycophant, -but 


Sanatkumara upheld the deification.” The implication is that 
Gautama opposed the deification oft kings—which means that 
to Gautama at least the institution of kingship was secular and 
human. Eyen when hereditary kingship is in vogue the trad- 
ition-of election is kept up as is evident from the Mahabharat. 
The theories of the origin of kingship as described in the Mah- 
abharat are both popular’and divine, aud hence involve a 
blend of secular and non secular. conceptions. 

“The theory about the origin of kingship as described in the 
Dighanikaya goes tò show the secular character of political 
thought in avery clear and definite manner. Hero at first a 
blissful state of nature as described by Rousseau, is followed by 
degeneration, wherefore people assemble together to choose ono 
as their king. This king is known as the Mahasammata. In 
the Jatakas we come across. many instances of election of kings 
by councillors or people. This principle of election was carried 
to such a greatextent that fish and birds wore depicted ‘as choos- 
ing their respective kings. , The implications of the contractual 
origin of Kingship are far-reaching, but it is to bereg retted that 
such ‘theories were not followed by systematic theories’ about the 
rigths of people- Possibly Hindu political thought delighted in 
laying: more stress on Swadharma (duties) than on Swadhikara 
(rights). Whatever be the reason there can be no doubt that 
people as depicted in the Jatakas understood the implications 
of thé contract theory and were bot slow to take advantage of 
them as will be evident from some of ‘the Jataka stories: 
There we find subjects expelling a king for developing evil pro- 
pensities, and even killing one for rank ingratitude and all. this 


would not have’ been common, had the people deified their kings. 


OULCASTBS—FIBLD FOR THE MISSIONARY. 


ayriting to thë Nineteenth” Century and After 
Henry Whitehead says:- — eae 

The diocese of Dornahal, in Ei aa: is a striking 

illustration of this. Ange „We see a pirong Christian Church 


sty, 
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of 120,0)0 members drawn almost exclusively from the out- 
castes, increasing at the rate of 12,000 a year, with over 1000 
primary schools, thirteen. boarding-schools,” two high-schools 
and one college, educating all over 24,000 outcaste Christian 
pupils and staffed by over 1000 teachers, all raised up from 
the outcastes. And this large progressive Church is ministeréd 
to and governed by about eighty ordained priests and deacons, 
drawn from the outcastes, parochial, district and diocesan 
councils, mainly composed of Indian members drawn‘from 
the same community, the whole presided over by an Indian 
Bishop. There has been no violence on the part of the outcastes 
against their masters. On the contrary, bitter, unjust. perse- 
cutions have been borne with surprising patience. And in 
many cases the hearts of the masters have been changed from 
hostility to goodwill by the honesty, sobriety, and faithfulness 
of their Christian servants. ies 


. THE VERNAS ULAR MEDIUM. 


The Modern Review reproduces the following ito 


the Sydenham College Magazine:— 
India is probably the ‘only country in the world where a 


case has to be made out for :using the mother- tongue ‘as the 


medium of all instruction. Everywhere the proposition would 
be regarded as axiomatic. The strange phenomenon in India 


‘is a result of historical circumstances. 


“But”, it is said, ‘it must be admitted that in the present 
circumstances of the country, learning English is an. absolute 
national necessity. For India to be.a nation, she must have 
lingua franca. We have now got onein English. Why-not 
make the most of it?” Now the lingua franca argument is 
in the first place, a bit overdone. Little Switzerland is a 
nation, as good as any other, with three official languages— 


German, French and Italian. Canada vast in territory but. 


small in numbers, is -a nation with two official languages— 
English and French. The South’ African Union has, two— 
English and Dutch, Again, does’ any one in his‘ senses ‘believe 
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that English can ever be in this country a lingua franca in the 
sense of a language understood and spokon by the mass of the 
people all over the country? ‘Have not our very first efforts 
at getting a responsive electorate in the mofussil revealed the 
fact that the conductof the business of our provincial legis- 
latures in English is largely responvible for tho apathy 
towards the same of many of the members from counrtry- 
side, and still more so of their constituents? Are not English 
‘educated Indians themselves coming more and more to realise 


the necessity of re-distributing the present provinces on a lin- 
guistic basis ? 


Bat even granting that a good working knowledge of 
English must be regardod as anecessary part of a good general 
; education, dogs ib in the least follow that English must bo the 
medium of instruction all over the country even in tho second- 
ary schools? In English public schools and universities at 
_ the present day, a good knowledge of French and and German 
is regarded as an ‘essential part of the curricullum but they 
do not on that account make the students learn history, geo- 


graphy, mathematics. etc., all through the medium of Freneh 
‘and Gorman and with the help of French or German text- 
books. They do of course prefer the direct method of teaching 
these languages to the grammar-translation method and so do 
we now with regard to English here. But wo go further and 
delude ourselves that four or five years of the direct method 
are bound to give the boy such a mastery over the English 
language that he may then use Koglish as the medium of 
learning with the same ease as his mother-tongue—and that 
too when the diroct methed is used not by an Englishman but 
by an Indian, himself feeling pretty shaky about his Taglish 
and exerting himself to give 2 good, inake-belicve show of 
his direct mothod. 


To raige the level of our university education, woe must 
first raise the level of matriculates. To do the latter, we 
must, among other things, free the students of secondary 
schools from the tyranny of using English’as the medium of 
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instruction. It is of no use to do that only up to the fifth 
standard. What is necessary is: that candidates should be 
at complete liberty to answer all papers, except those in 
English, through their vernaculars. 


THE SECRET OF LONGEVITY. 


The following appears in The Oriental Watchman 
and Herald of Health :— 


“Henry I*ford- says people can live to be one hundred: 
twenty-five but must quit tea, coftee, tobacco, and liquor.” Thus 
yeads the headline of a special ‘to the New York Times of 
August 12. Henry Ford, while enjoying a little leisure in 
company with Mr. Edison and Mr. Firest once at his Wayside 
Inn, is said:to have made the -staternent that it is possible for 
man to live: the to the age of one hundred twenry-five if'the 
working parts.of the human automobile are kept free from 
carbon. By taking as good care of himself as he would of one 
of his automobile engines, he said he might reach that age. 

Being asked# If. the carbon is already there, how are 
you going to get it out?” He replied. ‘By mastication." 
And contintied: “You know that when you chew the food 
well, it satisfies you sooner, and you don’t need so much. Get 
only good food. White rats lived three days longer at the hos- 


pital without food than the ones that were fed on white breads, 


rlone. = We eat no white*bread in my house.” 


Coffee, tea, tobacco and liquor find no place in Mr. Ford's 
“prescription to prolong life. They will not be found, he pre- 
dicts, on the table of the man of the future, and “it is not so 
farmin the future lia he said. : 


“Edison s Eol grandfather was so. influenced by the-life 
tot Garnaro that he adopted that man’s simple mode of life, 
“and lived to the age of one hundred two. His son, the grand- 
“father of Edison, was brought up in this same simple manner, 
sand lived to the age of one hundred five. To him were born 

‘seven: sons, of: which: ‘Edison's father was. one, ‘Bien all, lived 
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past the fourscore, three of them nearing the century mark, 
Edison attributes his vigorous health and usefulness - chiefiy to 
the fact that his great-grandfather had the good sense to adopt 
the simple habits of Carnaro, which he himself in the main 
follows. 


Old Thomas Parr, who is buried in Westminister. Abbey, 
England, died at the age of one hundred forty-nine. When 
examined by the king's physician a short time before his death, 
he was said to have been in excellent health, his arteriss were 
still soft and elastic. The doctor who examined him said he 
saw no reason why he should not live another ten or twenty 
years. Unfortunately he was taken tothe king's court. One 
year of such living was sufficient to end his earthly career. 
All his life his habits were simple. He neither drank nor 
smoked, and he practically subsisted upon a fleshless diet 
altogether. -The tooa on he royal table caused his dealh. 


WORLD OF BOOKS. 


Vedic Teachings and Ideals. By “Atma.” Pub- 


lished by Dayinand Centinary Committee, Muttra. 
ETO Rs, 1-12-0. 


Part:I. of this book is a refutation of some of the 
allegations of Dr. Bhandarkar against the Vedas made in 
his treatise ‘ Prapanna Pralapita ’. This part appeared 
in the Vedic Magazine in the form of articles. It has 
now been re- issued in the form of a book. ` Pars II. 


contains English translation of mantras of the V eda under 
various suitable -headings. If the original text. were 
printed side by side with the translation, the value of the 
rendering would have been considerably enhanced: ` ‘The 
book, a8 it stands, is an attractive. compendium of the. 
teachings of the Vedas on some important moral and 
spiritual.. topics, 
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\\ Truth ‘and Vedas. By R. B. Thakur Datta 
\ Dhawan. By the same publisher. Price As. 8. 

This booklet of 102 pages is an exposition of R. y. X. 
170. The author finds in this hymn an elucidation of 
the virtues of Truth. He disagrees with previous 
commentators who read in it the praises of the Sun. 
His method of exposing the verses is elaborate. 
The text of every: verse is followed by derivative 
explanation of the principal words. Then comes literal 
translation and then paraphrase. In the end the author 
rays his own say on the verse. For couparison the ` 
Š translations of : Wilson and Griffith are given in 

footnotes. Parallel passages from the Bible and other 
hymns of the Vedas are also cited. It is thus that only. 
four verses cover so many pages. ‘The reader finds bis 
labour of going through the book more than requited. If a | 
distinction were made between words of different gender 


“> goas not to treat them as nouns in apposition, the ren- 
dering would be still more faithful, though the import of 
the poem, would still remain unchanged. The method | 
of the author has much to commend it. 
n Pruth, Bedrock of Aryan Culture. By the same 
A, author. Price Annas. 10, . 


This was originally infended to be an iireductionl ‘to 
the above volume. As its bulk grew, it was thought 
more appropriate to issue it as a separate treatise. Great 
emphasis has been, laid in.the book on the practice of the 
sovereign virtue of Truth, which. has been rightly charac- 
1 terised as the bedrock of Aryan Culture. _ The teachings. 
| of the Vedas, the Upanishads, the Epics, Smritis, and 

stories from history and fiction are reproduced: to. trace 
|i the importance attatched to this golden vittue throughout: 
| Arya history. The thréad is continued till the time of 
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Dayananda, whose sayings in this behalf are also quoted 
At the end of the volume the author affixes his ‘ Lesson 
of History’, in which l.c embodies the moral he draws 
from the fate of ancient empires, such as Egypt, Nineva, 
Persia, Greece; Carthage, Rome, etc-, the fall of each of 
which he attributes to its moral deterioration. We wish 
greater care were taken in proof-reading. 

ANA MERT Compiled by P.. Harishankar 8S harma 
Kaviratna, By the sdime publisher. Price Annas. 8. 


Songs and poems. by various authors have beeen 
collected by the compiler for use in Arya Samajes. The 
volume contains 256 pages and covers a very wide field. 
The literary value of the book would be enhanced if the 
names of the authors were given under the musical pieces. 
Singers would like names of rags etc. also appended. 

TCI. TRIN: Translated by, P. 
Pathak Kavyatiratha: 
Price, Rs. 2-4.0. 


Shankar Deva 
`. By; the same publisher. 


This-is a Sanskrit rransiation of the famous book. of 
Rishi Dayananda. The translator, instead of making his 
rendering ornate from the literary point of view, has 
aimed at sticking faithfully to the letter of the text, which 
objéct he has achieved with considerable success. The 
book fulfills along-felt want. Pandits who think it be- 
neath their ‘dignity to read Hindi will find in this render- 
ing a'volume to their heart, which they might appreciate 
still more, ifthe tanslator had chosen to reproduce in his 
own independent: Style the meaning of the text, thus giving 
it an’‘elegant and bexutiful wording. But then perhaps 


thé’translation® would not be exact. The author has 
avoided this defect. : 


A at AHIR &- aa faan. By. Swami Satya ea Ji ` 
By. the-same publisher, Price Annas, 4, 
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Verses of the Veda have been quoted in this little 
y book in support of the ten principles of the Arya Samaj. 
l While some of the verses are clear, the connection of 
others with the principle which they elucidate is not so 
manifest. As a collection of mantras from the Veda 
this tract will be found to be a useful reading. 


MIZA aga By the same author, Published by the 
Sarvadeshik Arya Pratinidhi Sabha, Dehli. 
Price Ans, 12, 
This is another collection of Vedic verses, in which 
attributes of the Almighty Om are set forth. In his 
introduction the author criticises the teachings of other 
religious on the same subject. Instead of referring to 
these religions by name he only hints at them, thus 
enveloping his meaning in wonderful mystery. His lan- 
guage too is grotesque. ‘The press has not been able to 
carry out his instructions, otherwise he would have even 
vw such particles as at changed to their Sanskrit original g, 
aati to afe, ata to V39F, GWI to avs. If along with the 
import of whole verses, the meanings of individual words 
were also given, the usefulness of the book for the ordi- 
nary reader would be much increased. 


— 


2 EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. 


THE GURUKULA ANNIVERSARY. 

The Gurukula anniversary was celebrated on the 8th- 
12th April 1925. The Gurukula premises at Kangri 
were not this year ina fit condition for the anniversary 
to be held on them. The Ganges floods had left huge 
deposits of sand, which flew about with the wind through- 
out the day. At considerable expense, therefore, the 

\, _ requisites of the annual fair were brought this side of the 
Ganges and a huge pandal set up near Mayapur Battka, 
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The audience this year was necessarily to be thinner than 
in previous years. ‘he Birth Centenary of the Rishi had 
just taken place at Muttra, and pilgrims from all parts of 
the country bad, some after a week’s, some after a fort- 
night’s, some after a month’s, absence, fone back to their 
homes. It was most difficult for the majority to undertake 
another journey at such a short interval. Yet thousands 
came. The afternoon, meetings were specially crowded, 


The programme included several conferences. At 
the Ayurveda Sammelan Shriyut Lakshmipathi presided. 
His address in English was translated into Hindi. Pt. 
Arya Muni, and Sbriyut Gana Nath Sen were in turns 
presidents at the Sarasvati Samimelan, in which papers on 
“ Religious Toleration in Ancient India”, and ‘ Political 
Theories in Ancient India, were read by Br. Indra of the 


IV year Class and Pt. Satyaketu Vidyalankar respectively. 


The thesis of Pt. Satyaketu was highly appreciated. It 
was followed by an interesting discussion. The writer 
was. of opinion that all modern theories as regards the 
origin of kingship have their counterpart in Aryan polity. 
One may differ with him at this point or that, but the 
assiduity of the author of the elaborate paper has to be 
recognised. Under the presidency of Dr. Balakrishna, 
Principal,Kolhapur College, Br. Chandra Gupta expounded 
his proposition that India of the present day needs 
household industries and large scale machineries side by 
side. While for the production of certain articles,such as 
navigation materials etc., 'arge scale industry is an indis- 
pensible necessity, the economic and moral welfare of 
the masses in India requires that for every. day necessa- 


ries of townsmen and villagers there should be employed. 
means which involve decentralisation of labour and - 


ii 
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capital. Pt. Vishvanath, late Professor of Veda in the 
Gurukula, read his learned discourse on Swami Daya- 
uanda’s method of the exposition of the Vedas. 

Among lecturers were eminent personalities of the 
Arya Samaj, such as Swami Satyanand, Swami Swatan- 
tranand, Pr. Ramadeva, Pt. Budha Deva, Prof. Satya 
Vrat, Pt. Dharmendranath, Pt. Jagannath, ete. etc. Pt. 
Budha Deva refuted the Pauranic dogma that Yajnas of 
the Veda include animal sacrifice. He gave his alternate 
meanings of passages from the Brahmanas. On the authori- 
ty of the Brahmanas themselves Pt. Dharmendranath 
established the superiority of the Gurukula system 
of education over all alternate schemes for the 
training of the young. By means of solid facts 
he demonstrated how modern educationists are by 
and by accepting now this feature, now that, of the 
Gurukula. Pr. Rama Deva spoke in his usual vien. His ~ 
w proposition was that western culture, wherever it goes, 

brings about the moral and physical deterioration, some- 
times even annihilation, of the aboriginal races. He had 
7 just come from Africa and was equipped with facts and fi- 
gures from the census reports of those regions. He appealed 
for the preservation and revival of ancient Indian modes 
fies of life and thought, which alone, said he, could save the 
Indian population from certain ruin. To this end the 
maintenance and popularisation of the Gurukulas was 
necessary. On the literary life of the country the mark 
of the Gurukula graduates was indelible. They could, 
if they became numerically strong, refashion and remould 


the whole country’s life and thought. 


Collections for the Gurukula, including promises, 
amounted to about two lacs of rupees. Besides a sum of 
Xi sixty thousands in cash, and a promise of thirty thousands - 


more which Pr, Rama Deya's African tour has brought to 


= = 
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the Gurukula coffers, a donation of fifty thousand rupees 
was promised by Shriyut Tek Chand of Dera Gazi Khan, $ 
Pr. Rama Deva’s collections from Africa are the largest 
that have been hitherto made in those regions. Keep- 
ing in view the sad bereavement which clouded the menta- 
lity of the Professor in those days, and in the face of which 
he continued his subscription campaign, spontaneous 
praise wells out from the heart of the hearer for his indo- 
mitable devotion to the cause of the Gurukula and the ` 
Arya Samaj. Shriyut Tek Chand sets apart 25 thousands for 
a block in the College Hostel, and with the rest will have 
established an endowment, from the income of which a 
Brahmachari may bə taken every year into the @uruku- 
la and maintained till he finishes the Gurukula course. This 
latter donation comes in time when the Gurukula, on 
account of the late catastrophe, is badly in need of funds. 


Considered [rom the point of view of the programme and 
funds the anniversary was an unqualified success. 


THE DATE OF KAUTILYA. 


The date of Kautilya Arthashastra is a subject of contro 
versy among scholars. There are some who think that 
Chanakya of the time of Chandragupta, to whom the Artha- 
shastra is according to the orthodox tradition attributed, 
is merely a mythical personage. R. Shama Shastri is, on 
the contrary, of opinion that the traditional account of 
the authorship and the date is correct. Writing to the 
Calcutta Review for April 1925, the learned writer says: — 

I may now proceed to deal with the positive evidence \ 
which goes to establish the earlier traditional date to ib beyond 
dispute. It isthe system of currency described in the 19th 
chapter of the 2nd Adhikarana of Arthasastra. It is as 
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10 seeds of Masha (Phraseculus Radiatus) 
or 5 seeds of Gunja (Abrus precatorious... 1 Suvarna Masha 


16 Suvarna Mashas a gas ... L Suvarna or Karsha 
4 Karshas Š Bas ... 1 Pala 

88 White mustard alam T ... 1 Silver Masha 

16 Silver Masha or 20 Saibya seas ... 1 Dharana 


The names of the several coins are also stated in II. 12 
of the same work. As Panini has also mentioned the rames 
of these coins, Karshapana in- V. 1, 29; Pana, Pada, Masha 
(V. 1, 84), it follows that this system of currency was current 
during the time of Panini and continued to do so during the 
reign of Chandragupta till it was replaced by Dinara and its 
subdivisions sometime before Patanjali. That during the 
time of Patanjali, Dinara and its subdivisions were prevalent 
is evident from the Smritis of Katyayana (Vararuchi ?) quoted 
in the Smritichandrika (Vyavahara Kanda, Part I, p. 281). 
This system is stated as follows : 


4 Kakanis Me 52 ... 1 Masha or Pana 


20 Mashas a vee ... l Karshapana 
4 Karshapanas ... ye ... 1 Dhanaka | 
12 Dhanakas are oo ... 1 Suvarna 
3 Suvarnas Mas is ... 1 Dinara 


In the passages quoted from Katyayana it is also stated 
that this system of currency was in use inthe Panjab. It is 
well known to historians that the word Dinara is the same 
as Denarins, the name of a Greek Coin (264-B. C.) It goes 
without saying that the introduction of Denarins and | its 
subdivisions into the North-West provinces of India was due 
to the Bactrian principalities established to the west of the 
Indus after the departure of Alexander the Great from India. ` 
That during tho time of Patanjali the currency system of 16 
Mashas forming a Pana or Karshapana was not in existence, 
is cloarly stated in the Mahabhashya (1, 2, 3,). While .com- 
menting on I. 2, 64, he says as follows : 
| ‘Vyartheshu samanyafsiddham. Vibhinnarthesu cha 
samanyatsiddham,- Saryatra asnoterakghah padyateh, padah 
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mimiteh mashah tatra kriyasamanyatsiddham. Aparastvaha 
pura kalpa otadasit shoddsa mashah karshapanam shodasa 
palah mashasamvadyah. Tatra sankhyasamanyatsiddham.” 

- “The retention of only one word in a compound of many 
similar words differing i in meaning is made possible by finding 
some idea common to all the different meanings. The word 
aksha is derived from the root ‘as’ to pervade; pada from 
pad tó Move: masha from ma to measure. Here ( (in the 
sevéfal ideas or objects signified by each of the words, aksha, 
pada, and masha) what is common is the root-meaning. But 
another (teacher) says : 

Tt was in times past that sixteen Mashas made one 
Karshapana, and sixteen palas,one mashasamvadya. Here 
what is common in different meanings is to be found in 
number.” —What is meant in the above passage is this. 


It is a rule (I. 2, 64) of Panini that in forming a 
compound of many words which have the same form in all the 
numbers of any single case-ending, only one word is to be 
retained, whether the words mean the same or differcnt 
things. Example :—Vrikshah,+vrikshah-+ vrikshah=vrikshah. 
i Ramah (son of Dasaratha) + Ramah son of Vasudeva) + 

Í Ramah (son of Jamadagni = Ramah. 

4 Since it is possible to use a word in plural when many 
S ai similar things are meant, Patanjali came to the conclusion 
ih that the rule was unnecessary. But the difficulty lay in the 
| ; case of words of different meaning, though of the same form, 
as in the case of aksha, pada, and masha, each meaning coins 
of different standard. Here, too, taking the root meaning of 
the words, ib is possible, says Patanjali, to find something that 
is common fo all different ideas signified by the words similar 
inform. Instead of finding what is common to different ideas 
in the root-meaning, another teacher went so fur as the number 
to find some identity in the conception, particularly in the case- 
of the word Masha. Formerly a Karshapana meant 16 
Mashas: but in the time of the teacher it meant something 
else (z.¢., 20 Mashas). Even here it is number that is common 
to both. Hence there is identity in meaning. 
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It is clear from this that the Arthasastra is a work of 
the age when a Masha = 1/16 of a Karshapana was current © 
A and that during the time of Patanjali, a Masha did not mean 

one-sixteenth of a Karshapana but something else, - What 
was the other thing it meant is probably. 1/20th of a Karsha- ` 
pana, as stated in the Katyayana-Smriti. Whatever might 
be the other sense in which that word was used in the time” 
of the Mahabhashya, one thing is. certain that long before | 
Patanjali and the other gramarian referred to by him a Masha 
= 1/16th of a Karshypana as. stated in the Arthasastra ceased 
to be current. It follows, therefore, that the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya, describing as ib does the prevalence of the Karsha- 
pana of sixteen Mashas, must necessarily have -been in 
existence before Patanjali; for the Arthasastra is a lifelike 
picture of commercial history of the times to which it belongs, 
but is not like the Smrities devotod to the descriptfon. of the 
currency of the Vedle times merely in consideration of its 
sanctity. ven the Smriti-writers could not be free from 
the influence which the commercial condition of their time 
en had exerted on them. Hence it is that’ they are found to 
make use of the Dinara and its sub-divisions in their rituals, 
instead of the Vedic Satamana, Salka; Harita, and ‘Nishka. 
They could not help it since the Vedic currency was long’ 
extiuct. Such being the case how can it be expected that 
the Arthasastra would. refer to currency of bygone ages- 
without any attention to that of its own times. If it had- 
been written in the third or the fourth century A. D. it would ~ 
certainly have related the currency’ syetem of the Sakas, 
Andhras or the Guptas, and never at all that referred toin ` 
the Sutras of Panini. i 7 i 


THE GENISIS OF SUE IN INDIA. 
Aziz-ud-Din Ahmad B.A., has the following remarks 


on Purdah in a contribuion o i to the Modern Re- 
view :— = 


fe 


i In ancient Indian society. Purdah does not- seem: to: HANA 1 
been so strict and widespread a8. itshas: subsequently become : 
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since the Mahomedan invasion. During the first fow years 
of Mahomedan conquest, when the country was held in military 
occupation, there was not much love lost between the con- 


querors and the conquered. And this was but natural. Racial- 


hatred and political subjection embittered the relations between 
the Hindus and Muslims. At such a time and under such 
circumstances the Hindus could not, with any fairness to them- 
selves, allow their women to move freely among their Mahome- 
dan conquerors, especially among soldiers, whe were, as it is 
only too common to'a victorious army, generally lawless and 
devoid of all ‘sense of social decorum and moral influence. 
The superior Mahomedan officers also could not allow their 
women to moye freely among the soldiers who were generally 
recruited from rude and barbarous tribes, nor could they allow 
their women to move freely among the Hindus whom they 
naturally looked upon as inferior beings. Seclusion of women 
thus became a nocessity both for ihe conquerors and the con- 
quered. Nor was this all. Besides. this well-marked distinc- 
tion between the Hindus and the Muslims, as the conquered, 
there were many other differences of caste and creed, religion 
and race. The differences in social customs and usages were 
only too many to be enumerated here. All these differences 
combined to create a gulf of separation between the Hindus 
and Muslims. Living asthe rulers and the ruled, the male 
members of both the communities could not but come in close 
and direct contact with one another, but the weaker sex was 
jealously guarded by both the communities. Thus Purdah, 
which was once introduced as a necessity, when the Muslims 
held the country in military occupation, became a fashion 
when they began to look upon india as their home and settled 
as peaceful neighbours to the Hindus. 


THE EVILS OF PURDAH. 


__-The same writer says further :— 
~The General want of culture and progress among the 
Indian Muslims may, to a large extent, be attributed to the 
inhuman observance of this custom. Girls of the age of 9 or 


10 are seldom allowed jo stir out of the Zenana and from this 
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tender age they are crippled in body as well as in intellect. 
vi Without education and culture they are absolutely of no use - 
W to their family and when thoy become tho girl-wives of their 


boy-husbands thoy are compelled to undertake duties for which 
they are never trained. They generally produce half a dozen 
sickly and deformed children before they pass their teens. 
Being themselves hopelessly ignorant, they do not know how 
to bring up their numerous progeny. So, each succeeding 
generation becomes more ignorant and less equipped for the 
. struggle of life than the preceding one. Living within tho 
four walls of the zenana, these unfortunate creatures know 
nothing of what passes iu the world outside and as a result 
thereof they cannot adapt themselves to the changed circum- 
stances of the times. The only thing for which they aro 
fit under the sun is to breed a race of pigmies. 


THE MAGNANIMITY OF THE ARAB PROPHET. 
C. F Andrews in an article contributed to the Visva 
Bharati ( latest issue ) remarks as regards the so-much 
trumpeted magnanimity of the Arab Prophet:— 

id I know that we have the remarkable instance of the Pro- 
phet’s forbearance and magnanimity, when Mecca was entered 
in triumph after weary years of struggle. But there were ciear- 
ly political gains of the very highest order to be obtained by 
such a magnanimous act; aud deeds of dire punishment are 
equally apparentias a part of the Prophet’s conduct along with 
such acts of sublime forgiveness. ‘I believe in retaliation,’ 
was the final word to me in an argument, which I had with one 
of the noblest Musalmans 1 have ever known; and another 
said to me, with’an emphasis which I can never forget, “My 
religion commands me to take up the sword on certain 
occasions.” 

CHRISTIANITY AND ISLAM IN AFRICA. 
One of the tests by which may be tried the sincerity 
of the professions of a religion as regards its aims to 
ameliorate the condition of ‘the lowly and the lost’ is. the 
manner in which its followers conduct themselyes to- 


—— 
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wards the populations of newly acquired areas where. 
owing to some cause or other the people are in a back- 
ward state -of human existence. Mr. Andrews applies 
this test to both Christianity and Islam. Islam fares 
comparatively far better. Writes Mr. Andrews:— 

-In the New World, the Christian powers of Portugal and 
Spain carried out a ruthless massacre, accompanied by a no 
less ruthless slavery of the aboriginal population. In the 
end, the primitive peoples were almost blotted out. France 
and Great Britain were hardly less relentless in tkeir dealing 
with the Red Indians in the North. The records of the shoot- 
ing down at sight of the Black-fellow in Australia, and the 
bideous indenture traffic called black-birding in|Polynesia, are 
notorious forivfamy. They have darkened and defiled the 
pages of human history. 

It is true that slave-raids, such as those which 
Livingstone witnessed in Hast Africa, were carried 
out by Muhammadan dealers. heir cruelty was no less 
hideous than the things I have mentioned. These cau- 
not be condoned any more than the slave traffic of the Chris- 
tian merchants of Bristol jand Liverpool, which stained 
with tracks of blood the whole of the West African coast. But 
even when all this is recorded, it will be seen that wherever 

Islam has spread among savage tribes, it has not led in the 
long run to their decrease in numbers. It has not blotted 
out whole peoples. The inhabitants have remained in virtual 
possession of the soil, ready to be raised in the scale of 
civilisation in the future. 

THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN. 

. With refreshing frankness the writer admits that 
Christianity, while it professes to aim at establishing bro- 
therly relations among whole mankind, has in practice 
‘denied’ that principle. Jn Islam, on the other hand, there 

_igs no provision for-human brotherhood. The brotherhood, 


which Islam teaches, is simply Muslim brotherhood, 
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which is, when achieved, pitted against non-Muslim 
humanity. Says Mr, Andrews :— 

The brotherhood which Islam contemplates is always a’ 
brotherhood of believers. This relation of Muslims to fellow 
believers is separated off by a sharp cut line of @emarcation 
from the Muslim relation tounbelievers. Thelaw of brother- 
hood is for believers. ‘‘Kuow,” said the Prophet, ‘that 
every Muslim is the brother of every other. Allof you are 
equal. Ye are all one brotherood.” 

Nothing could be more pronounced than this stress 
upon the unity of all believers. Nothing could be more 
significant than the precise limitation of this unity to believers 
only. It is here more than anywhere else that I fiad difficulty 
in reconciling Islam, iu its present form, with universal 2 
religion and universal brotherhood. It would appear as 
though a certain exclusivenéss were involved within the 
very structure of the Islamic faith. 

It is true that the spirit of brotherhood engendered by 
[slam not unfrequeatly oversteps the barriers of formal 
creeds and overflows to all mankind. ‘The whole Sufi Move- 
ment in India has this ideal behind it. Such a true brother- 
ly love I have myself experienced within the homes and - 
hearts of Muslims, who have been more than brothers to 
me. But the division of human life between Muslims and 
non-Muslims seems almost fundamental both in: Muhamma- 
daa law and social obligation. The fact that today in the 
Twentieth Century any non-Muslim who ventured openly 
within the city of Mecca would do so at the peril of his life, 
makes painfully clear how hard and fast the lineis still drawn. 


I amwell aware that Christianity has flagrantly denied 
in action the principle of universal brotherhood which its 
ereed professes. I am also aware that Islam has far more 
effectively solved the race problem within its own borders 
than Christendom has done hitherto. Indeed, no apology for 
the Christian Church is possible as things stand today. The 
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sin committed is against the light, and therefore it is all the 
greater. ‘Race’ Churches exist in defiance of the will and 
spirit of the Founder of the Christian Faith. In the South- 
ern States of North America and in South Africa the situa- 
tion has become quite indefensible, and from the humme 
standpoint quite intolerable. Nevertheless the gulf of relig- 
ion in Islam between believers and unbelievers is stil] unbri- 
dged, and there seems no way of bridging it except for the 
whole world to be converted to Islam.; 
ĝ i DATE OF THE QURAN. 


A: manuscript copy of a translation of portions of 
the Quran into Old Syriac has, of late been found by the 
John Rylands Library in Manchester. In the Bulletin of 
that Library appear the following remarks on the new find:- 
More than two-thirds of the important Surahs of the 
Kuran are involved in the translation, which is of the utmost 
| importance, for the following reasons : 

| 1. It contains some new verses of the sacred text of 
Islam, which are not found in the standard text which has 
| ! Er been in use by Muslims for many ‘generations. Some of 
Eg : these verses have been traced by Dr. Mingana in the works 
Y _ of Muslim traditionists, as having been actually uttered by 
the Prophet, which some of them cannot be accountel for 
| and are unrecorded even by the numerous compilers of 
| Islamic tradition. - 
| i 2- Even in the verses that are actually in the Kuran 
E of to-day the Syriac translation offers a considerable number 
of variants. Some of these variants are shown by Dr. 
Mingana to have arisen from an Arabic text similar to the 
one we possess, and others seem to be completely foreign 

to it. - ms 
Furthermore, the Kuran is showa to have been stan- 
dardised in the form in which we now know it, not by the 
third Caliph Otman, az has been universally believed 
hitherto, bnt- more than forty years later by „Hajjaj the 
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powerful lieutenant of the Umavyyad Caliph Abdul Malik. 
THE BONA FIDES OF ASTROLOGY. 

Commonting on a book on Astrology, Mr. J. C. Roy 
writes:— 

The desire to probe the uuknown is natural and has 
made man what he is. His science and civilization, his 
progress in the spiritual and material world, are the outcomes 
of his inherent inquisitiveness. Yet we cannot view with 
equanimity the mental slavery to which we have been re- 
duced by multifarious doctrines promulgated by our ances- 
tors borrowing the hallowed names of ancient Rishis. 
At one time, during the Budchist period, the country ap- 
pears to have suffered from a plague of fortune-tellers who 
were called Nakshatrasuchi and denounced as outeastes 
by the wise leaders of thought, while shrewd statesmen 
like Chanakya realizing the failings of the peopie employed 
them as spies, Yet soothe-sayers and Zadkiels flourished 
as they do now in every country. Gagra (2nd cent. B. C. ?) 
was eloqueut in his praise of the proficiencyZof the Yavanas 
in astrology, and not afew eminent astronomers both of 
the East and of the West believed in its truth. It seems 
the desire to be duped is as strong as the desire to be 
> fore-warned, and we commend the prob'em to ` psycho- 

analysis. The crowing of the crow, the tick of the gecko the 
sneeze of a man, the running of a fox, and the behaviour 
of other animals have been given meanings by the sorrow- 
ing and hesitating mind. The throwing of dice, the naming 
of numbers, the drawing of lots, and a hundred other 
contrivances to determine events are purely gambling with 
chance. As in the medical profession there are a hundred 
quacks for one doctor, so there are charlatans in the realm of 
belief. Once the door is opened to the possibility of divina- 
tion there is no knowing where the signs may end. Heaps 
of rubbish have thus accumulated in the nooks and corners 
of the edifice which was merely a hut at the beginning, and 
though Railways and Steamers running every day at all 
hours, whithout heeding the malignant influences of the 
lords of days and hours, and a host of evil conjunctions are 
a daily and open proof of the absurdity of their claims as 
determining factors, it will take years before the apprehen- 
sion from the supposed influences can be removed from even 
the well-educated mind which has imbibed the belief. 


The author has laid stress on the importance of Daiva 
which we readily admit, but has hardly anything to say 
regarding the possibility of divining it and through. an 

. analysis of elements of time as measured and expressed some 


wre. 
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fifteen hundred years ago. These are distinct propositions, 
and each has to be established independently of the doctrine 
of Daiva before Jataka can claim to bea science. 1t does 
not matter whether Lok Tilak or other eminent men believed 
im its truth, or whether certain predictions proved to be 
true. We have ourselves heard of startling predictions 
made by a gentleman who studied jataka out of curiosity. 
But he had doubts, since many were wide off the mark, and 
no sane man would depend upon the predictions and guide 
his life accordingly. ‘The books on Jataka themselves afford 
numerous instances of doubts which is to be decided one 
way or the other according to the judgment and cleverness 
of the adept. At any rate the precepts are not mathematical 
formula, but admit of different interpretations. The early 
heroscopists were content with seven planets which were 
supposed to control destiny by their positions, in the signs 
əf the Zodiac as they were supposed to do the days of the 
week. The two nodes of the moon were afterwards added to 
the list about the 7th cent. A.D. (The author has added 
two more, Uranus and Neptune after European astrologers.) 
There are various periods and Parasar’s Hora is a volumi- 
nous work on the subject which will bewilder any serious 
student. Of these three at least are now recognized, viz., 
on? which assumes the full span of life to be 120 years, 
another 108 years, anda third 96 years (perhaps average 
duration of life), over which planets exercise their influence 
for definite periods in succession. Besides there are the 
influeuces of the, day of the week, month, year, the tithi, 
nakshatra, yoga, karana, the signs of the zodiac, the degree 
of the ecliptic on the horizon at the time of birth, anda 
hundred different kinds of conjunctions, enmity and friend- 
shid among the planets. Have the effects of each of these 
factors ever been verified? Where was the mathematician 
who analysed the vast mass of statistics which were necessary 
and calculated the effects of each factor? To this question 
there is no answer. ` 


THE INCUBUS OF AURANGZEB. 


Sir Theodore Morison, ex-Principal of Aligarh 
College, contributes an article to the Contemporary 
Review in which he compares the religious persecution of 
Aurangzeb to that practised under the orders of Louis 
XIV. in France. He thinks the religion of Muhammad 
was not responsible for Aurangzeb’s fanatacism. The 
latter was his individual freak. Hindu-Muslim troubles 
of today are, says he, a heritage of the days of that last 
majestic Moghul. Among factors which make for 
communal disunity therankling memory of the days of 
Aurangzeb is not the least worthy. of note, 
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“ The evil Aurangzeb did lived after. him and his 
dynasty. When a hundred years after his death the English 
extended their dominion to northern India and re-established 
material order, they were unable to impose a moral peace. 
The age-lorg feud between Hindus and Mohammadans which 
Aurangzeb had envenomed was still inflamed, and it has not 
yet healed. There are probably more causes than one 
which prevent the growth ofa national feeling among the 
peoples of India but without question the mo: conspicuous 
and the most important is the enmity between Hindus and 
Mohammadans. Nationality has been defined as a commu- 
nity of historical antecedents, as the common memory of 
sufferings endured and of triumphs achieved side by side. In 
the history of their country the Hindus and Mohammadans 
of India can not find this common memory. The Mohania- 
dans feel a justifiable pride in the splendour of the Mughal 
Emqire. To the Hindus the Mughal Empire is associated 
with the name of Aurangzeb and evokes memories 
of humiliation and suffering; for a past in which they can 
take pride they have to go back to the almost legendary days 
of Asoka, in whose renown the Mohammadans have no lot 
or part. Had the tolerant policy of Akbar, Jahangir and 
Shahjehan been continued by Aurangzeb, the Hindus might 
have joined with the Mobammadans in a common pride in 
one of the most splendid epochs of Indian history, and on 
this basis an Indian nationality might have been established. 
It is the memory of Aurangzeb which still marshals Hindus 
and Mohammadans into separate and hostile camps.” 


SCIENCE OF SUCCESS (RAZ KAMYABI IN URDU.) ° 


Let no man old or young should despair of winning . success 
because he lacks money or influence. 

When you see a merchant, manufacturer, lawyer or head of any 
department directing affairs that demand. the .greatest wisdom and 
that brings a large income and great fame, you are apt to wonder, 
how he reached his present position of influence. Ten to one you will 
attribute it unusual ability. With rare exceptions this would be wrong. 
Occasionally there are men of commanding genius -who have risen 
through sheer greatness, but as a rule, successful men reach the objects 
of their career through the observance of principles so simple that a 
child can understand and follow them. The greatest part of this book 
deals with these principles in detail. - 

The other part of the book treats. of the subject of Mail Order 
Businens :—how you can start at home with little or no capital and 
utilize your spare time in building up a. profitable and - ever increasing 
business or increase the profits.of your. present callings. Price Rs..1/4 
for prompt orders and Rs. 1/10 for latter orders after the book. is out 
of the press and shall have to wait for next edition. aia 

Mr. H..D. MAIR; PROPRETOR RASAYAN BHANDAR BARAUD 
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1, andl wita—Atharva Veda with literal translation a 
purport in Hindi and copious etymological and other notes ip 
Sanskrit, complete in 23 parts including indexes. 


. Prices Rs. 47-8-0. Postage Rs. 4-4-0, 


Q. —maa arm wlta—Gopatha Brahmana of the AACA 
Veda with literal translation and purport in Hindi and various 
etymological and other n°tes in Sanskrit, complete with index 

Price Rs. 7-4-0. Postage annas 15. 


. 8, Baaaear ':—Selected Mantras of the four Vedas for 
prayer and Havana with Hindi literal translation and indexes, 
very useful to children and others for daily prayer. 


_ Price annas 5, Postage anna 1. 


Address--P, KHEMKARAN DAS TRIVEDI; | 
52, Lukergane, ALLAHABAD, 


SRI KRISHNA’S -= 
MESSAGES AND REVELATIONS 
BY BABA BHARATI. 


«This book of “ Messages and Revelations ” is published ab 
the request of an American disciple of the Baba. In the words of | 


the Baba, “this is the purest Nectar of Spiritual . Love. 
Let the reader open his heart to it and I am sure it will fill it 
with écatasy. The soulful reader will thrill with joy ous vibrations 
of every. sentence of the “ Messages and Revelations.” 

Bar nn ct j - Price eight annas. 


BÝ THE SAME AUTHOR. i c = 


LIGHT ON LIFE. 


: Bix picai Discourses with ‘an autobiographical sketch 
Contents : The Real Life: Have you Loved ? Do We Love?’ 
Thought; Force ; Sages, Saints and Sons of God. “ An inspite 
book. ; ; . 
o Price Re. 1. ee = 
To duibsorihers of the Indian Review, 12 annas ° ` Sa 

(GA. Matesan & Co., G.T., Madras, = 
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= CURRENT THOUGHT. . 


A HIGH CLASS MONTHLY REVIEW. 


il 
Annual Subscription. Inland Rs. 5. Foreign Rs. 7. Single Copy As. « i} 


WHAT THE PUBLIC SAY _ 
The following are among some of the unsolicited opinions 

I enclose my cheque for £ >. This is for the books J have marked, 
for the balance to pay subscription for Current THoucHr untill it is 
oxhausted,—H. G. Wells. 

I am greatly interested in the monthly review and should feel 
honoured to contribute to its columns.—John H. Holmes, New York. 

~ It would certainly be a privilege to contribute to your magazine...... 

Your “ Revie'vs ” and “ Thinkers’ Thoughts ” are certainly a characts istic 
and valuable feature.—Prof. D. B. Kalelkar. ie 


: I heartily congratulate you for your CURRENT THouGHT which ia | 


improving in every number...... proves your good taste and ia an 
honour to your country.—Prof. Ettore Levi, Rome. s : 

. Ihave read Current THOUGHT with great interest. The excellent 
articles by C. F, Andrews, Dr. Tagore, Bervard Houghton and Anantha- 
narayana give a promising start to your venture, as does that of Mahatma 
tandhi beginning a series which promises to be of great value. You set 
vourself a high standard and ought to succeed.—J.T. Sunderland, New York. 

Your CURRENT THOUGHT is a very interesting periodical and with 
wleasure I shall send you an article.—Prof. V. Lesny, Prague. ; 

The fifty and odd pages of the magazine are well packed with 
wholesome, salutary and uplifting thoughts. All the articles are the work 
if eminent and distinguished writers who are creating a revolution in the 
rorld of thought by their inspiring writings. Reviews and notices of new 
i are well written and form an instructive and interesting feature of 

© paper-—Lala Kannoomal. 

_ Your magazine, I assure you, is a source of great edification and 
uspiration toall who believe in sane living and sane thinking.— 
jir. Sudhindra Bose. a 
~ / Iam obliged to you for the invitation to write for the new magazine 
hica sounds first-rate in aim and method—H. W. Nevinson. ; fti 

_ We heartily welcome the publication of this monthly journal in 
“hich modern problems are viewed in the light of the sure wisdom of 


l ages. Wedo not know of any magazine which unites in exactly the an 


"ae way the most advanced “Current Thought” of the both Hast and 
«36. The literary standard is exceptionaly high, and the book reviews 


oe: 


A 


\ 


_ ring literature, history, politics, economics, sociology, philosophy, BE. 


ù» nce and art are a special feature —The Service, London. 
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READY a 
œ RAMBLES IN VEDANTA. — 
Pere (BY B. R. RAJAM IYER, 


a. * This rare book, which has now been out of print for s0 
time, is the work of a precious Indian philosophic genius wi 
_ unfortunately, died at the early age of twenty-six. It isa coll 
_ tion of essays, some hundred and twenty in number, dedicate 
_ as the or/—-zalédition says, “ to all the seekers after Truth, 
oe the zde in the first steps towards the practical realizati 
en i od ” 
a the Vedantic ideal.” It approaches the many problems of! 
from the Hindu stand-point, but it is not based on antagonism) 
any other religion ; for, as the author puis it, “ really speak 
all religions are simply different. phases of the same Tray 
fferent methods of approaching God. ‘I am in | 
religions as the string in a pearl garland,’ says, © 
Lord. What humanity is to man, what existence is to living 
eings, that, Vedantism is to religions; it is their common ess 
heir inner unity, and as such it can possibly have no quarrel wit | 
my of them—the whole has no quarrel with the part.” “Ti 
ariety of the pabulum presented in this volume,” enlin 
reface to the original volume with no exaggeration, “will W 
ound pleasant and delicious both by the young and the Bas. 
hen every morsel it contains is nutricious and easy of assim3% 
On, not a few delicacies will be discovered which are exquisite 
= Spiced and flavoured with stories and illustrations from the 
_ mas. The aim which runs through ail is the xealisation’ 
Self, the knowledge «f the Atman, the elaboration and impr 
_ of the sublime Truth taught by all religions, by the Vedas anG 
Puranas, by the hoary sages of antiquity, by the Lord Sbri Kri 
and reiterated by the Lord Jesus Christ in those hallowed wo 
oh will live for ever— What shall ib profita man, if he = 
the whole world and lose his own soul.” Mr, Rajam I 
yie 18 exquisite and he will be found to lead on the reader š 
hilosophic difficul:y to another as through a fairy lan 
most facile path, not the less interesting and agree 
8 it instructs one in the awe inspiring truths of eter- 
les in Vedanta will, in short, be found an infallible he 
z 7 one who wishes to gain his soul without losing the plea = 
Orie a P > = 
~ To SUBSCRIBERS OF CURRENT THOUGHT Rs. 4. E 
8. Ganesan, Friplicane Madras, S. &. 
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PRINCIPAL VASWANI’S MESSAGE.* 


To my regret, I am unable to be in your midst on- the 
occasion of your Anniversary. 


r 


I can only send some words from this ‘distance. 

And I speak with deep faith in the value of Brahma- 
charya. 

My hope isin Brahmacharya Asramas and Giri 
kulas.. They are nurseries of the nation. ° AS 

Seven and seventy years ago when the Serbians were 
struggling for Freedom, they waited in deputation upon 
a great patriot and a statesman of Hungary, “Kossuth. 


They urged they were a nation. “ What do you ‘under- 
- stand by a nation ?” asked’ Kossuth. And thé Serbian 
~ leader of the Deputation said:— A race which has its 


own language, customs and culture, and enough’ self- 
consciousness to ojpreserye them: ” National consciousness, 


= “Received on the occasion of the anniversary of the 
“Gurukula, Kangri. 
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indeed, is strengthened by study of the Culture of 
the Race. And the Gurukul, I regard as one of the 
forces making for a New India, because the Gurukul has 
its inspiration in the Ancient Culture of Aryavarta.. A 
Culture forgotten to-day by many ; but holding within 
it a rich promise of help and healing for the nations. 
For Aryan Culture, the Culture of the Hindu Race, 
is essentially a Culture of the Spirit. And you cannot 
leave it and yet hope to build a New India. What 
‘National ’ unity is that which disunited you from your 
Ancestral soul, your Rishis aud Heroes, your Ancient 
Ideals? ` 


_ Forgotten are these by the vast majority ; and India 
lies in the dust. There is deterioration. The vigour of 
the Hindu race has suffered. “ What gift shall I give 
to my Mother ”—is the question I would have every 
Brahamachari ask himself on this sacred occasion of the 
Utsav. What gift? Is there a richer gift for a nation than 
strength, Shakti? Shakti all-round? Shakti of the Body 
and the Mind and the Soul? There is decline in the 
physique of the Hindu Jati. Therefore I say to every 
student :—Build up a strong body! The Mother needs 
strong sons and strong daughters. Once India had super: 
men like Rama and Bhishma and Yudhishtra, To-day 
India is filled with sub-men, with weaklings. The test of 
a nation is not money but the quality of its men and 
women. The ancient Aryan aspiration to live “a hund- 


red years, yea more than hundred” is being verified 
to-day more in the West -than i in India. Length of life 


is increasing in Europe ; ; the thread of life is becoming 


slender in India. The famous Russian scientist, Pro- 
fessor Metchnikoff, who lived with the Bulgarians, made 


the Door that among them deaths at the; ages of. 100, 
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4 115 and 120 were by no means uncommon, and that 
qualities of youth were preserved almost to the end. 
How many centenarians has India who are able to attend 
to daily duties, inspite of age ? 


Many are the maxims helpful to the building up of 
vitality, strencth, shakti. But they may all be summed 
up, I think, in the one beautiful word of the Scriptures— 
Brahmacharya. For brahmacharya means, in essence, 
simplicity and spirituality, plain-living and God-con- 
sciousness. In these two is the secret of strength, of 
individual, social, and national skakti. 


Simplicity :—therefore don’t stain your lives with 
luxuries. There is a beautiful saying of a Greek Rishi :— 
“ A man’s true wealth may be estimated in terms of the 
things which he can do without.” The richer a man’s 
soul, the simpler his life. History shows that simplicity 
has a survyival-value. Greece and Rome perished of 
luxury, the parent of bhoga and immorality. Aryavarta 
was great when she was simple. In Germany, the German 
youths have in recent years, bestirred themselves to 
suppress immoral films and motion-picture houses. You. 
and others such as you, students of lodia! can do much 
to suppress foreign fashions and spread the Message of 
the Simple Life. In addition to the Five Debts the 
Scriptures speak of, there isa Sixth Debt. May I not. 
speak of it as the Debt to the Village? We have not 
discharged the debt. and so the villages are being de- 
vitalised. We eat the corn the village-folk produce for- 
us. What do we give in return ? I would humbly ask 

athe Gurukul teachers and students to pay periodic visits 
to neighbouring villages to sing the Songs and Hymns of 
the India of Rishis and Heroes and to speak to the 
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village: folk of the Greater Tadia we seek to build on the 


. broad foundation of the Ancient Ideal. 


‘This is the hour. Lo! the Clock of Destiny is striking! 
- fhe nations need India. Not the- India of noisy shows. 
‘But the India of tapasvin-rishis. The India that through 
all the storms and sufferings of centuries, hath said in her 
~ heart :—“The Atma is Eternal.” 


Simple man, speading far and wide, this Message of 
the Spirit,—the eternal message of Indian History. 


i Simple men preaching the tapasya of truth and the 
_tyag of silent service ;--are the piteous need of the 
Nation. 


“And blessed, indeed, the Gurukul if it can send-out, 
year after year, some such brahmacharis at once simple 
and spiritual,--brahmacharis filled with love for the poor 
find enthusiasm for the Ancient Ideal. 


é Such Brahmacharis will instil a new spirit in the 
ancient and long-suffering Hindu Race. 

“And through them will be pealed from province to 
Brovince the mighty pheneeee a 


“Ye that seem weak and poor to- day may vet be rich 
and strong, 


For rich is your ancient. me and on the Spirit 


F of Ages.. : l 
And your Mother, O iien i8 s not dead. 
_ For India the Ancient ir, also, India the Immortal. 


T. L VASWANI. 
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SEARCH FOR HAPPINESS. 


(Mp. Hariz SYED, B. A., L. T.) 


If it were. possiple to takea general survey of all 
mankind and their hearts we should not have: to weit long 
before we discover that every man, high or.:low, learned 
or ignorant, boy or adult, savage or sage without an ex- 
ception, is in search of some kind of pleasure or happiness 


in his own way. 


Some seek it in the objects of senses; some in xsthe- 
tic enjoyments; others again in intellectual pursuits or in 
name and fame, honour and position. Everyone of them 
longs for it, but inspite of his ceaseless efforts and inténse 
desire never attains it to his heart’s content. He is ever 
found dissatisfied and discontented with his lot. The 
idea of the futility of their search in the midst of their 


. repeated failures hardly dawns upon thir minds and they - 


continue desiring and madly. running after the same 
objects which they acquired, and found incipable of afford- 
ing lasting pleasure. The little momentary pleasurable 
sensation they experienced from them, continue to egg 
them on to have the same passing and tantalising relish 
over and over again. Never for a moment do they 
pause and think that time out of number the objects of 
their desire have been attained and found tasteless and 
vapid; why should they not seek something more valuable 
and comparatively more lasting than the things they so 
often experienced and tasted. Those who pursued the 
pleasure of the senses and found it disappointing should 
try and seek itin something higher and more abiding, 
namely intellectual pursuits; similarly those who kept 
themselves engaged in literary labours and after long ex- 
perience found that even those failed to stand by them to 
the last, should certainly turn their attention to higher 
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and purer than intellectual, namely spiritual, and 
test for themselves whether they contain any element of 
permanence or not. If they find that they do, it would be 
meet and proper for them to explore this new Vista -of 
happiness also. 


There are some kinds of sensual pleasure that after a 
time no one can enjoy, because the human body is subject 
to decay. Even the mind cannot remain fresh and vigo- 
rous tothe last. With the decline of the body it also 
begins to lose its energy. So those that at one time 
derived any pleasure from its exercise, fail to find the 
same zest and relish in mental occupation as they did 
when they were energeticand healthy. The same thing 
cannot be said of spiritual happiness. Asit has been 
explained in the foregoing paragraphs, the human spirit 
is free from decline at any age. Only the body is liable 
to change and not the self dwelling init- Those who 
search happiness in things spiritual are never disappointed; 
they go on adding to it as they proceed onward. There is 
no decline in this pursuit, however old, decrepit and frail 
a man’s frame may become, his inward soul.is not affected 
by any change in his outward garment. Therfore 
those that genuinely desire happiness exempt from decay 
should devote their time to this by far the most reliable 
and most enduring pursuit. 


— 


THE HINDUS UNDER MUSLIM RULE. 


(By SATGUR SHARAN AVASTHI B. A. CAWNPUR.) 


-. In the Vedic Magazine of May last Mr. C. N. Zutshi 
M: R4A.!S., contributed an article as acounter view to Dr. 
Sayed Mahamud’s article in the ‘Amrita Bazar Patrika’ 
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on ‘Hindus under Muslim Rule.’ Mr. Zutshi, in his 
article, undertakes to expose the complete view of the 
‘partial picture’ presented by Dr. Sayed and has gloried 
over his discovery of “the other side of the sbield.”, 
But I assure Mr. Zutshi that he has said nothing new. 
His portrait based on certain facts, historical or other- 
wise, distorted and misrepresented in Mr. Zutshi’s own 
way-lacks humanitarian colouring so essential to his- 
torians and critics alike. 


` 


Mr. Zutshis contention that in the Muslim rule 
in. India ‘ the only possible way of governing the 
Hindus was to convert them to Mohammadanism , at 
the point of the bayonet to swell the following of their 
co-religionists by a ruthless. disregard of the Hindu senti- 
ments and susceptibilities,’ canat the farthest stretch of 
imagination be based on a similar injuction of the Quran.* 
But the mere infliction of Jazia by Mohammadan.kings 
of Delhi—to protect, this. empty: ordinanee of the 
Quran—goes to prove-that the Mohammadan sovereigns did 
discover a more tolerant method of governing India than, . 
that laid down by Mr. Zutshi. I have to clear one; thing 
more, I am notan ardent advocate of Muslim rule in ~ 
. India nor do I fail, to decry any attempt, to oyereṣstimate. 

the real worth of Muslim rulers. But Mr... Zutshi - has. 
transgressed , the.. limits, by, his. overzealous enterprise, 

of whole-sale criticism of Muslim. rule in India in an 
unbecoming manner. I am conscious of the fact 

that there did exist a number: of tyrants among Muslim 
rulers. 7 ER 
But I am no less conscious of the fact. that an 

equal number of Muslim rulers, who are remembered, 

a ~ è The Quran lays down that,the Kafirs. should, citit;be 


converted into Mohammadanism | or be. killed. - 
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even today for their culture, morality and administrative 


capacity and catholicity, also existed i in India. No nation | 


in the world can afford tò disown them. Such being 


"the case, how far is Mr. Zutshi correct in holding ‘that 
the century of Muslim rule in India forms one of the dar . 


chapters in all human history.” 


= Mr. Zahi further says, “It was-under this regime 
that Hindu subjects were treated like axts to be trodden 
and smothered under foot and the most shameful out- 
rages on Hindu women were considered, as if, the divine 
right-of the Muslim kings and Emperors.” ‘These lines 
may be fine English and may be representing—I am 
aware of very few such accidents which have not their 
historical acuality problematic, and this indictment ‘not 
proven ’—partial truth of a particular incident in the 
reign of some particular Muslim tyrant. But Mr. Zutshi 
has got absolutely no justification whatever, to hold 
that such” ‘ gross injustice to Hindus’ were every day 
occurrances of Muslim rulers. No logic can defend 
such a hasty generalisation based on mere jingoism. Mr. 
Zutshi may ransack the whole Mohammadan history 
in India but would hardly find half a dozen of instances 
where Hindu women have been outraged by Muslim so- 
vereigns by- virtue of “their divine right.’ The butter has 


been laid too thick and the pill of fiction has been too 


Jody coated with sugartof reality: 


-I-am one Sith Mr. Zutshi in holding that - Mahnini 
Gazni land Temur were not the Muslim rulers of India, but ` 
I differ strongly from him when he says that ‘ his” 


(Mahmud’s) ambitions and the secret of his’ expeditions 


unmistakably point to the general trend in which the ` 


Muslim rulers: held India in Medeval times. ‘There is an 


obvious logical fallacy i in this argument. 
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Nowhere Mr. Zutshi’s arguments are more hollow and 
lack the sense of proportion than in the case of the charges 
which he has levelled against Akbar. The vehemence 
with which he pushes up his feeble hypothesis in his | 
sanguine but odd way that Akbar’s religious toleration 
was hypocritically meant to spread Islam has no force 
tous; and his contention, which has for along time 
been the battle ground for historians, has lost all its ` 
charm today. It is undisputedly held ‘that Akbars 
religious views were the result of his conviction. Mr. 
Zutshi seems to be the only personage left of that old ~ 
school and he must be sadly conscious of helpless and 
negligible minority in which he has voluntarily placed 
himself. We admire-the courage which he displayed’ 
in. expressing his novel views in face of Professor J- 
N. Sarkar and Babu Beni Prasad. He is to be congratu- 
lated- for his: discovery of ‘Snake in the grass’ which 
avoided the keen eye of other historians. I do not think“ 
it necessary to repeat the oft repeated arguments - 
against’ Mr. Zutshi’s views. They are too numerous 
to- be hurled ‘all at once’ In fact the Hindus were 
in no other Muslim rule so happy as in the time of Akbar. 


Mr. Zutshi does not rest here. He calls Mr. 
Niccolao Manucci to his aid. This traveller says that 
the "emperor Akbar had -three separate, partitions in his - 
betel box. One for betel and the other for sweet-scented 
pillsand the third for poisonous pills reeembling the sweet- 
scented pills but quite opposite in their effects.’ The tra- 
veller holds that Akbar administered the poisonous pills to 
those whom he wanted to kill secretly. Itisalsostated that 


he was giving a poisonous pill to one of his Amirs”, who-. 


:-* Mr. Zutshi does not- mention the name but the Fotorenop 
probably i ig to Raja Man Sin 
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refused to eat it and Akbar through mistake swallowed 
. that poisonous pill which caused his death. The bypo- 
thesis that Akbar was at al! poisoned has been long 
exploded and it has been nearly established by all 
historians that he died a natural death, and so there is no 
room for any suspicion. The material of history yeilded by 
European travellers and Jesuits is not to be taken at 
its face value. Mr. ‘Sarcar has well said that the 
foreigners knew very little of internal affairs of India. 
Most of their information is based on hearsay gossip and 
superficial observation. Who can believe Mr. Jourdon, 
when he says about Indian farmers that they live like 
` fishes in sea, ‘the greater eat the lesser’ or Sir Thomas 
Roe when he says “They live as fishes do in the sea— 
the greater ones eat up the little. For first the farmer 
robs the peasants, the gentleman robs the farmer, the 
greater robs the lesser and the king robs them all.” The 
facts dojnot warrant them to make such commen'‘s. 
Some of the European writers take upon themselves to 
paint everything Indian in the darkest possible colour 
so if one lays too mueh stress on what they say one is 
very .likely to err. Mr. Moreland {has committed the 
some blunder in his ‘ India at the death of Akbar, and 
and Mr. Zutshi is culpable of the same charge. Moreover 
the tendency of Akbar towards secret machination (in a 
way pointed out by Mr. Niccolao) which has been 
attributed as an. inseparable accident of Akbar’s character 
in. as. much as it is reflected from his dealings with the 


Hindus is not borne out by historical facts. - The events 
rather prove otherwise. A man who can challenge his.. 


guardian who was practically master of the empire, at 
the age. of IT, a man who can defy several of his generals 


fogether-by his:sheer- personal. bravery, and a man. who. 
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can introduce his liberalising religion in the teeth of 
J Opposition of Mullas weilding power for a long time, 
cannot be supposed to be so mean as to be hiding poi- 
sonous pills in his betel box. Akbar’s word was law. 
No body ventured to question his commands. Under 
such circumstances there is no likelihood « or justification 


for Mr. Niccolao’s idle conjecture. 


as 


Again I could not quite understand the relevancy of 
thrusting in this fact to prove that Hindus were not 
treated well under: the Muslim rule. One may be 
extremely hypocritical and malicious in his ‘diplomatic 
and administrative dealings but it is not necessary that : 
he should be a tyrant to his subjects, nor does this con- 
jecture support the idea that he was tyrant to the 
Hindus when treatment of equality in all departments of 
Government was extended to them and Jazia which was 

w the mark of invidious distinction was also abolished in 


his reign. 


I do not question Mr. Zutshi’s views abouti Aurang- 
zeb’s dealings towards his Hindu subjects. Haidarali and 
Tipu were also tyrants. The former was no better 
towards his Muslim subjects. At times he came upon 
them with equal or even more severity. Prince Ghulam 
Mohammad’s statement that one lac of Hindus were con- 


- verted into Mohammadanism before his eyes can neither 
Historians* 


— ae 


-be a historical nor a circumstancial truth. 
unanimously regard the statement asa hopeless exag- 
geration. Dr. Sayad’s opinion that Muslim kings took 
measures from the very beginning to stop cow slaughter: 
can not be refuted by one solitary example quoted by Mr. - 
s Zutshi. Hindu -Muslim animosity is very old. If occasional: 
explosions took place now and then—either in the reigns 
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of old Muslim kings or during the British Raj—and 
illiterate people of either community took to such pre | 
posterous and revengeful methods as have been mentioned / 
by Mr. Zutshi, it.is only temporary. And the normal l 
state of life of either religions connot be judged by this, 
So if Dr. Sayad errs a little on one side Mr. Zutshi errsa | 
groat deal on the other. 


THE UPLIFT OF INDIAN WOMANHOOD, 
By Pror. S. N: PHERWANI, M. A., 


1 ENE | 1em 


Organize Women's Health and Education Society, 


2 Rise in type is the inevitable result of rectitude of 
function. Women will rise as they fulfil their mission. 
To clearly indicate their mission und to help them to ful- 
fil it, is the best way of improving their status. 


Woman's mission is to render herself adorable, by 
establishing moral empire over the hearts of men, by dis- 
charging her due functions as Mother and Life-builder, 
as Healer and Health preserver, as Companion, Educator 
and Ennobler, as Hee of exalted public activity. — ; 


“ms call e she requires to be helped in self train- 
ing, in sympathy, science, and service, individual effort and 
associated organised effort. 


| As Mother and Life-builder, self training in sympathy 
means that she should be sensitive to race deterioration 
which is the outcome “of mistakes in matriage. She 
should be helped in realising that matrimony is nots 
matter of money In marital choice chara cter and talent, 
health and longevity, should have preference over wealth 
and family status, caste, creed or colour. + She should also 


be sensitive to race suicide which would’ surely reault® if 
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she unreasonably avoids the ,burdans and duties of 
motherhood. 


As Healer and Health preserver, self training in sympa- 

thy means rendering herself sensitive to disease rate and 
death rate, and eager to learn and treasure every truth 
that will help the prevention of disease and the postpone- 
ment of death, and the prolongation of healthy useful'life. 


As Corapanion, Educator and Ennobler, self training 
in sympathy means rendering herself sensitive to illiteracy 
_miseducation, drunkenness, discord, jealousy, morosenessa, 
and degradation in her own home and to the best.of.her 
capacities and opportunities in the families around her, 
and within the reach of her influence. 


As Inspirer of exalted public activity, she will grow 
in sympathy if she feels. keenly when the young and 
strong of her home fail in chivalry to the weak, when the 
grown up adults avoid useful labour of civic duties, and 
when in the third quarter of their lives they fail to 
asiduously perform some sort of unpaid public duty or civic 
service. | 


To her cultivated and widened sympathy, she must 
E add self training in science as well. As Mother and Life 
builder she must study Eugenics. As Healer and Health 
preserver, she needs training in hygiene, - ‘dietetics, and 
physiology. As Educator and Ennobler she must study the : 
sciences of psychology and ethics. As right Inspirer of 
exalted public activity she needs . the knowledge of > 
Sociology. W jithout such a scientific training she will not 
be able to do much real and lasting good, even though she 
| has the.requisite sympathy. Elements of all these sciences = 


* ought to be: ineluded; in every sound scheme of ‘education 


, SORT QMEDS (4 noig urdirib haa ete sets 
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Thus equipped she may march safely on to- undertake 
real useful altruistic servicc within her home and outside, 
As Mother and Life-builder she may train hereself up in 
mothercraft and better bringing up of babies. As Healer 
and Health preserver she may practice nursing and 
cooking. As Educator, Ennobler, and Companion she 
may educate her own children and keep their psy chologi- 
cal diary as Madame Montessori has suggested. She may 
take interest in the improvement of education and social 
intercourse. As Inspirer of axalted public activity she 
may with her sweet-speech and music move the hearts of 
youug and old in her home circle, and in social gatherings 


and ceremonial and religious functions, and lead them to 


dedicate their lives to public good, every one according to 
his or her capacity and opportunity. 


She may then extend the sphere of her service by 
wider individual effort. As Mother and Life-builder she 
personally may train girls for mothercraft, and undertake 
infant welfare work of some sort. As Healer and health 
preserver, her extended individual effort may take the 
form of circulating health literature among the women folk 
giviag health talks in different homes. As Educator and 
Ennobler she may establish and conduct a children’s home 
after the ideal of Montessori or some other kindergarten 
establishment. She may give education talks to her less 
advanced sisters. As Inspirer of exalted public, activity, 
she may individually endeavour to observe tree planting 
days, she may promote peace and goodwill among heigh- 
bours and citizens, and do what she can to reform private 

character; of those within the reach of her influence. 


She will then be ready for taking part, and by initi- 
ating organised effort for the further fulfilment of her 
mission, Thus as Mother and Life-builder she may take 
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{ part in or organise Little Mother's Classes. As Healer 
and Health preserver she may work on or organise bealth 
committees, or work in conjunction with. others as a 
health visitor, and train others for that service. She 
may establish a travelling health library or co-operate 
with any already existing. As Educator, Ennobler and 
Campanion, she may serve on or organize education 
committees. She may promote a sound system of women’s 
education. She may act as a visiting teacher and 
help home teaching. She may co-operate in or start an 
education library. She may take part in the promotion ` 
of parents’ and teachers’ leagues. As Inspirer of exalted 
public activity she may act on or organise concord comm- 
ittees. Trainig herself she may train others as sisters of ` 
mercy. She may undertake helping disadvantaged fami- 
lies, training herself and others for “ family case work.” 
She may organise some sort of neighbourhood settlement. 
She may associate herself or organise” ‘some sort Z cha- 
racter development league. 


In such ways should woman render herself truly adora- 
ble, not in her externals but in her spirit. Thus shall. she 
~ bea true guardian angel in the home and neighbourhood,. 
and in her city and country. . The future belongs to wo- 
manhood fulfilling her mission as Mother and Life builder 
as Healer and Health preserver, as Educator and Enno- 
bler as Inspirer of exalted public activity. Her social 
status will then assuredly, improve and her property rights 
would take care of themselves. 


In this work of uplift the advanced women of this 
land and the women of all” educationally advanced coun. 
tries can assuredly take a noble patt. Tò the ‘advanced 
women of America and England, of France and Germany; 
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of Switzerland and Italy, I would especially appeal to give 
of their best to Indian womanhood at this time. Those 
of them that come out to India to work among their sisters 
here, will learn as much as they teach. Those who come to 
work should cultivate a reverence for the spiritual treasu- 
res of Indian faiths. They must not come with a view to 
convert womento the Christian faith, but to emphasise 
the best thatexists in the religions of India. They should 
come in the spirit of health and education missionaries, 
and save the bodies and enlighten ths brains of their 
Indian sisters. And rich indeed will be their reward ‘in 
the speedy solution of world problemsifor the deep spiritual 
genius of Indian womanhood would thus be liberated, and 
rendered available for the use of the war weary weste 
Will-some of the best talented women of Eur-America 
come forward to help their educationally backward -sisters 
in the Hast? There isa great and glorious opportunity 
before them to help womankind to fulfil their noble mission 
of peace on earth and goodwill among men: 


The writer would gladly and gratefully accept sug- 
gestions about the latest developments in child education 
and education of women, in fulfilment of the ideals outlined 
above. The best educational experiments may kindly be 


communicated to him. The best educational literature or 


textbooks, and educational apparatus may kindly be for- 
warded to him for use in the furtherance of education of 


women and children, and the promotion of their health - 
and’ it will’ be ‘utilised ‘bythe registered society in 
the fulfilment of these aims. Syllabuses of improved 

types of institutions, and educational magazines relating . 
to women’ s education and welfare; and reduction of infant ` 


and maternity mortality onld: be gratefully accepted: 
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Moral Education—India’s 
A Greatest Need. 
By Mr. C. N. Gutsui, M. R. A. S., (Lonvon.) 
II. 
lu the above section of this article I bave tried to 
point out the barm done by the present system of educe- 
tion in India in its bearing’ on the moral life of the Indian 
people and suf&ciently urged the importance of character © 
from the individual, the Government, and the Indian 
national point of view. Jn this section I mean to refer 
to the difficulties involved in. the task of introducing 
F moral education in the educational institutions and 
‘attempt answer to some of the objections which the 
Government may very likely raise against the proposition 
Fuggesting at the same time how best the Government 
can create conditions favourable to meet India’s demand 
for the moral education of her youths. 


The first and foremost difficulty which the Govern- 
ment will be inclined to point out is the question of 
religion involved in imparting moral education on the 
ground that without religion there can hardly be any. 
) "adequate moral training and that since the Government 
i is wedded to the doctrine of religious neutrality in educa- 
tion, it’ would not dare to tread on that delicate ground.. 
But to my mind this principle of religious neutrality is 
very unsound and hardly supported by actual ‘experience. 
While in Government schools and colleges the teaching 
is strictly secular and free from religious leanings, in 
Missionary institutions which are aided by the Govern- 
ment the Bible is taught to Indian students and the 
scripture period i is made compulsory. And then, taking 
into consideration the popular religions of India. T think, 


* This section appeared in Vedic Magazine for April 1925. 
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it can be hardly disputed that English education at least 
in its higher stages, is antagonistic to their fundamental 
tenets. Almost the whole range of English literature 
is saturated with Biblical conceptions and bears the 
stamp of Christianity which our youngmen imbibe with the 
inevitable result that they ultimately become merely 
mechanical followers of their own religion. A system of 
education which thus exposes the minds of those whom 
that education is given to a particular creed can hardly claim 
to bə neutral in religious matters, pious as its pretensions 
religious neutrality may be. Thus the doctrine of reli- 
gious neutrality is very unsound and the Government 
which has brought that system into being can hardly be 
said to be neutral so far as the influence of public instruc- 
tion on the religions of India is concerned. It has on 
the contrary, been instrumental in undermining our 
spiritual convictions and sapping the very foundation of 
our religions. The Government cannot absolve itself of 
the responsibility of not providing for the moral education 
of our youngmen by taking shelter under the cover of re- 
ligious neutrality. Although without religion moral training 
cannot be adequately givven, yet it is quite possible for 
the Government to cause compilation of books on the 
common principles of morality culled from the various 
religious books of India and by introducing them in the 
curriculum of studies for the Indian students, make a 
beginning in the direction of providing for their moral 
education. In this attempt of the Government, I am 
sure, the ear of orthodoxy will not be able to detect any 
note of sacrilege or the eye of criticism discern any sign 
of Government's partiality to any particular creed. 


_, Next comes the point that moral education is 
more the concern, of home than of. any.. schools 
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and colleges ; that it is more the concern of the parents 
than of the teachers. True it is. But unfortunately in 
India owing to the disparity of intellectual development 
between the fathers and the mothers the Indian youths 
find their home infiuence distracted and divided. There 
are the ignorant and superstitious mothers on the one 
hand, and fathers if not equally ignorant, at least lacking 
in moral courage and backbone unable to withstand the 
moral contagion of their wives on the other. And then 
while these mothers stuff the brains of their boys with 
superstition, childish whims and all sorts of lies, there 
are the said type of fathers who teach them, by precept 
and practice, that the be-all and end-all of human 
existence is to worship Mammon, that selfishness 
is the best policy and that social good is merely 
a vain fancy. When such is the influence of moral 
atmosphere in our homes, it is not difficult to conceive 
why our boys develop into men of low ideals, with their 
ethical sense stunted, benumbed and warped. Such being 
the home influence under which our boys are born and 
brought up, itis} a pity that there is no moral training 
gtven in the public schools and colleges. But the germ of the 
evil, as it exists to-day, has been laid by the present sys- 
tem of education; and if timely measures are not taken to 
arrest its growth, it is, in no far distant time to come, 
likely to grow thick and wax fat with serious conse- 
quences to the Indian Society, reduced as it is already 
to the condition of a fever-striken morass where debased 
morals are prolific and patent to the eye. 


Thirdly comes the question of a proper selection of 
teachers and professors and of their as¢ ociation with their 
students outside the school and college premises. There can 
be no gainsaying the fact that in the lower classes of oar 
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schools the teachers are generally the refuse of the soeiety, 
beth morally and mentally unfit to exercise any healthy 
moral influence over their pupils. In higher classes in the 
colleges the European Professors, with a few honourable 
exceptions, are generally imbued with racial feelings and 
colour prejudices, who by their living examples are not 
to be models of morality to be imitated by the Indian 
students. The golden bond of sympathy which ought to 
bind a young mind with his instructor does not exist in 
modern India, and thus the essential elements of sound 
moral discipline are sadly wanting. In this connection 
it is highly desirable that a proper selection of the 
teachers and professors be made and the constitution of 
the Universities so changed as to provide for an increased 
association of the teacher and the taught beyond the 
college’or schoo! hours. 


In ancient Indian system of education purity in life 
aud character of the students was particularly aimed at. 
So far back as the 5th Century B.C. schools for ele- 
mentary and secondary education and Universities 
for higher education existed in India. 'There were such 
schools or centres of learning at the courts 
of the ‘ Kashis, the ‘Videhas’ and the ‘Kurus.’ And 
then there were Universities such as those of 
Paxila, Shridhanya and Nalanda. The ancient system 
of Education was more of a pecidentis! type; and the 
students had to reside with their ‘gurus, who were 
generally ‘Rishis, in their hamlets to-receive their edu- 
cation which was thus. less of a bookish and more of a 
practical nature. These ‘gurus’ were models of virtue 
and morality and shaped the life of their ‘chelas’ or 
disciples after their own model before sending them back 


VORB LS! 
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to this work-a-day world, -thus making theri-fit in every 
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way to discharge their duties as householders and as 
citizens of the Empire. The chief feature, however, it must 
not be forgotten, of this ancient system of ‘education 
from the elementary standard right upto the university— 
was religion and morality—a feature in which the present 
education is sadly lacking. The Gurukula opened by the 
Arya Samajists, I must confess, very nearly approaches 
this ancient ideal. 


Cannot the Government make a start in the direction 
pointed out ? Can it not cause a proper selection of the 
teachers and the Professors to bo made? Cannot the 
constitution of the Universities be so changed as to make 
their students worthy citiaens of the Empire, true sand 
faithful servants of the country ? The problem then is 
what can Indian parents, Indian Society and Indian 
Government make out of such moral stuff as is turned 
out every year by our education machine? The problem is 
fraught with awful import to all parties concerned and 
is the Sphinx riddle of modern India. The happiness 
of Indian homes, the progress and elevation of Indian 
Society—nay the very solidarity of Indian Government 
depend solely upon a wise and speedy solution of 
this problem. The very cause of the hoary civilization 
of India is at stake aud should we fail to solve this 
problem, the coming destiny of a race of men that 
once held the torch of wisdom to the world, shall be 


doomed. 


One more point and I have finisbed. It might be 
argued that the guestion of the introduction of moral 
education on the lines proposed above would entail 
huge expenditure and that therefore the Government 
is not in a position to meet the demands of the Indians 


on that score, I. am. inclined to think-that this is the 
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pet rattonale often resorted to by the Govenment 
for the proposals which it does not choose to give effect” 
to. In this connection may I suggest that the much un- 
necessary hugs Military expenditure be scrapped and the 
savings thus effected be spent on education? Mr. Ben 
Spoor, a Labour Member of Parliament speaking on the 
Military situation in India referred to the heavy Military 
Budget in the course of debate on India in the House 
of Commons in 1922 in these words which afford much 
food for reflection. He says :— fy: 


“Tn a country 93 per cent of whose people can 
“neither read nor write—and the responsibility for this 
state of’ illiteracy rests very largely with the British 
Government —nearly a half of the total revenue is spent 
in the maintenance of.an army.” 


Let the Government pause and think, and say what 
it has in store for India. Is it going to expose India to 
face British Militarism? Or is it going to so revise its 
notions of policy towards India as to make Young India 
worthy of the Crown and the country ? 


India and the World. 


By HEMENDRA K. RAKHIT. 


India is generally known to Europe and America as a 
country teeming with peoples of diverse castes and cr eeds, 
a country of contending religions and races, clamouring at 
this moment in a hundred different tongues their desire to 
attain national independence—a thing, we are told, the 
people of In@Ba*never tasted before, and which is altogether 
foreign to the land. This is the popular view of India. Add 
tó ‘this the other beliefs that the entire people are given 
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to a sort of religious pessimism; that fatalistic doctrines 
of life sway the passion of men, that ignorance and super- 
stition are the order of the day, and that the dear mothers 
of India cheerfully throw their new born babies to the 
Ganges so that the crocodiles may not miss early breakfast. 
In fact, India is believed to possess a type of:mentality 
which the people of Europe and America find hard to 
fathom. East and West are supposed to be the negative 
and positive poles of humanity. 


But India is not what the western Indologists, save a 
few, would have you imagine. An impartial evaluation 
of India’s culture history—her industry, commerce, science, 
politics, art and philosophy will yield a record worthy of any 
nation. It is of great moment therefore, for India as well as 
for other countries, that the achievements, present aims and 
aspirations of the 315 million people of India should be 
known aright andina proper perspective, if humanity. is 
to be spared unnecessary calamities. 


The notion is current in the West that Diro ia and. 
America represent ‘‘energism” ‘‘life,” science,” ‘‘progress,”’ 
while India typifies ‘‘inactivity,” indolence,” ‘‘superstition”’ 
and ‘‘thought,” which thought at best is only mystical. The 
human and secular achievments of India therefore find no 
place in the curricula of educational system of Europe and 
America. The East continues to be ‘mysterious.’ Yet 
mystery is born of ignorance and should have no place in 
the minds of men of today- 


A rapid glance at the comparative political history of 
Europe and India until 1789 will show a parallel develop- - 
ment of events, even slightly in favor of India. Basing: 
his conclusions on data acceptable to the methodology of 
historical researches in Europe and America, Professor 
B. K. Sarkar in his book ‘‘The Political Institutions and 
Theories of the Hindus,” finds the Ancient and Medieval 


India “passed through the same institutional and politica] 
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experiences such as city-states, republics, jury system, despe- 

tism of kings, which Greece and Rome and medieval Europe 

‘and other countries of Asia have gone through. The 

people of India even enjoyed the right to fine in case of the 
elected officials of the rural commune.” 


It is sometimes necessary for us to glance back a little, 
Ancient history is valuable to us only in so far as it explains 
- the present and restores self-confidence. The war 
department of the Maurya Emperors of India, (B. C. 323- 
125) whose territory exceeded the undivided Roman Empire 
at its zenith (400-600 A. D.) maintained a standing army. 
of half a million’ men as compared to Romes highest 
figures of 115000. Under Chandra Gupta, who 
checked and defeated the Greek advance in India, this vast 
army, according to Pliny, was on daily pay. The national 
finance system was equal to meet the cash drain on the 
treasury. The generalessimo of the Maurya Empire re- 
ceived a salary of 48,000 panas or 12,000 dollars a year. 


Amidst this benevolent military despotism of India, life 
. Went on and we find vast sums of money spent on irrigation, 
roads, arts and architecture, gardens, pageants, festivals, 
-ship building, mines, hospitals, academies of literature, and 
universities. Public-spirited citizens co-operated with the 
government. We find general Usavadatta of Southern India 
in 100 A. D. maintaining an institution of learning . with’ 
hundreds of scholars. We find her sons crossing the oceans 
and founding colonies in the Islands of the seas. We find 
other sons iof other countries flocking io the universities 
of Vaxila, Ujjain, Nalanda, Vikramashila, and Odantipuri, 


just as did the students of Europe who journeyed amidst. 


untold: privations to the great university of Paris where 
that-most beloved of men, Abelard, taught. 


So far as the rights of citizenship or ideals of monarchy 
are concerned “ there was practically nothing to choose 


between’ the. East and the West. Rather this whole period 
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of India was the heart and brain ”remarks Prof. Sarkar 
‘tof the whole of Asia—in a position the like of which was, 
not occupied by any people in Europe.” Sukracharya on 
Politics, Kautilya in his Arthasastra embodying principles 
of government and administrative details, and Manu on 
Social Organization, present a formidable group equal to 
their European peers. 


Later on in the early modern period we notice in |Europe 
the political vicissitudes of the Welsh, Irish and Scotch 


wars of England, the Hundred Years’ war between England | 


and France, the wars of the Hapshergs, the wars of the 
innumerable German baronies, the wars of the Italian Re- 
publics, the English civil wars, the Fronde, the ‘ meteoric 
brilliance” of Gustavus Adolphus, the expansion of Turkey, 
and the achievements of Frederick:the Great and Peter the 


Great, and the French Revolution. Compared to this India — 


presents a picture of comparative calm with achievements as 
great under the creative geniuses of Samudra Gupta, Har- 
shavardhan, Dharmapala, Akbar and Shahjahan, and Sivaji 
the Great. The exploits, successes, and failures of the rulers 
of India till the nineteenth century measure well with those 
of their brother sovereigns of Europe. The political philo- 


sophy of the Hindu emperors from Chandra Gupta to the 


last of the Moguls was the political philosophy of the Hindu 


7 Machiavelli, Kautilya—not the religious or mystic philoso- 
phy of the Upanishads. With Napolionic egotism they also 


shouted : ‘“ What are a million men to a man like me!” 


As late as the 19th century India was known to 
the west as the gorgeous East. Did Europe coin this 


suggestive phrase in a religious or mystic sense? Is it not. 


a fact of history that Europe was dazzled .by the material 
splendour of India? The traders and travellers from the 
West left glowing accounts of the magnificence of the 
‘ courts,” ‘ palaces,” ‘‘ gardens,” “monuments, ” e towns,” 

‘t festivals.” And it is the materia] wealth of India that led . 
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to tke eventful discovery of America. And yet we are.taught 
to interpret the evolution of the Hindu civilization in terms 
of thought and religion—in terms of Vendantas, Tripitakas, 
or Gitanjali. If India is to be understood, she must be 
studied whole, not in fragments. India is justly proud of 
her philosophic, religious and sociological attainments. 
These are her humble contribution to the stock of world 
knowledge. But to assume that Indian culture is mainly if 
not wholly spiritual, is to deny history. Intelligent co-ope- 
ration between nations is not possible unless nations are 
known! to each other in their true light and in the fullness 
of their life. 


How then has this one-sided view of Hindu culture 
gained ground in the West? ‘‘ The extraordinary nature 
of such history ” writes Mr. Pargiter, ‘‘ may be perceived if 
it were suggested that European History should be construc- 
ted merely out of theological literature. What would raise. 
a smile if applied to Europe has been soberly accepted when 
applied to India.”, What is the reason? No one did it 


consciously. You know of the great Romantic Move- . 


ment of Germany in the eighteenth and the early part 
of the nineteenth centuries. lt was primarily a philosophic 
movement. The. Romanticists and their founders, the 
brothers Schlegel, Tieck, Novalis, Rnckert, dreamed , and 
mused and thought of lifting the suffering world to a reg- 
ion of happiness and divine beauty. They; thought that 
their ideal would be a reality if only the misguided world 
would discard the crude absurdities of present and accept 


the ways of the Ancients. They travelled far and wide in , 


search of fables, stories and romance. They sang to their 
fill in glorification of the ‘‘good old time.” These young 
poet-philosophers guided by their ancient and medieval pre- 
ferences, groped their way through ‘‘the corridors of time” 


and discovered ‘India’s golden blessings.” Frederick Shlegel’s — 
great work “The Language and Wisdom of the Hindus,” 
made the science of Comparative Philosophy possible. They 
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{ dived deep into the field of Hindu philosophy and religion 
he But the secular branch of the Sanskrit ‘Literature remained 


unknown to them. Thus it came to pass that only the 
religious and philosophic attainments of the Hindus were 
popularized in Europe. The Historians ‘that followed the 
Romanticists naturally began to treat the whole historical 
growth of India in terms of religion or philosophy. 


India is a melting pot of many races, religions and -cul- 
tures. Contrary to popular belief, therefore, her growth was 
not an isolated phenomenon. From the west from times 
immemorial came the robust traders in search of- precious 
Stones, spices, fabrics and muslin. They sailed away laden 
with these commodities only to return. Imagine the happy 
faces of the International Exporters of India whén they 
marked their shipments: ‘ Precious’ stones to Amalfi”; 
‘ Muslin to Venice ”; or ‘‘ Spicés to Lisbon.” Imagine 
also the chagrin in their faces when they heard that Venice 
is to put a tax on any one who buys muslin. From China, and 
Japan and Persia and the Archipelago traders came, came 
also the scholars by land and by sea to trade in ideas. And they, 
too, plodded homeward with burdens of learned manuscripts 
on their tired backs. Some, like the Pathaus, Cythians, 
and Moguls, came to stay, even as conquerors and merged 
N themselves into the melting pot. This constant interchange 

in commerce and thought, this untrammelled cultural inter- 
course, lasting through centuries, left their indelible mark 
on Hindustan and trained her to view humanity’s march 
with dignity and calm. The geographic, climatic, racial 
and cultural diversity of India trained her also to ponder 
with respect over ideas, conceptions and attitudes of her 
brother man of other lands. 


The Hindu. civilization of today is a synthesis of Hindu- - 
ism, Buddhism, and Mohammedaniem. ‘Tolerance -is its 

“Rh watchword. This tolerance is not bornof indifference, but of: . 
an extraordinary hospitality to new ideas, eagerness to hear 
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all sides and a delightin the ‘‘interchange of forceful and 
significant thought.” We find this attitude reflected most 
clearly in the heterogeneous religious life of India. . All re- 
ligions have met there—none has to flee." A land of many 
religions we find her singularly free from religious warfare, 
such as once disfigured Europe. All religions have flourished 
side by side. We see Hindu Rajas donating funds to build 
Mohammedan Churches and today the Christian Churches in 
India are partially supported out of the taxes paid by Hindus 
and Mohammedans. 


`: We have come to learn, not without bloody warfares, 
that the apparent diversity of India is in truth ‘‘a fertile 
source of strength and wealth.” The destiuctive and 
inhuman poliey of exterminating diverse elements to form 
a national unity is not compatible to the genius of India. 
That can be attained only through co-operation. ‘The pre- 
sence of so many languages in India is indeed a drawback 
to the rapid development of the nation as a whole. 
Hindustanee, however, may be said to serve as lingua 
franca of India. But the fact of cardinal importance is 
not the language, but the ideas expressed init. The langu- 
ages of India do not disseminate hostile aims and conflicting 
traditions asis the case in Europe. We see before our 
eyes that nations which have inherited the same language 
‘fight with each other while trilingual Switzerland prospers 
in peace. We see the thirteen colonies tear themselves 
away by force of arms from their mother country. Wea 
see the North fight the South in this continent. More 
important than “language? to the peace and harmony of 
the world, therefore, is the ideal. When ideals clash, 
language as an agent of peace melts as mist before the 
morning sun. It is therefore refreshing to ‘know that in 
spite of the diversity. of tongues, the art and literature 
of India today are expressing thoughts and feelin gs common 
fo all India. India is a ynit—geographically, culturally and 
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spiritually. It is unfortunate for India. that the outside 
world does not appreciate the genius of the Hindu mind 
in harmonizing and unifying a land as. large as all Europe 
west of Russia, with at least.as many castes, creeds, races 
and culture. 


The coming of Europe in lndia—its science, its “í pre- 
cision, ” to use a Bergsonian term, its perfect technique, 
added another necessary element to the melting pot of 
Hindu culture. When [India in the nineteenth century 
found herself losing her vital impulse to create, and suf- 
fering from a sort of mental inertia, this ‘‘impact of 
European civilization,” writes Arobindo Ghosh, revived the 
dormant intellectual and critical impulse. It rehabilitated 
life and awakened the desire of new creation. It put the 
reviving Indian spirit face to face with novel conditions 
and ideals and the urgent -necessity of understanding, 
assimilating, and conquering them.” 


True to her tradition, this rebirth of the Hindu intellect, 
this outburst of new hope and new life, fanned to a high 
pitch by the world events of the year 1905—I mean the 
year of Japan’s phenomenal victory over Russia, the liberal 
uprisings in Petrograd, the glorious fight of the Boers with 
the mighty British forces, and the tense political situation 
in India herself culminating in the unstatesmanlike partition 
of Bengal—this renaissance did not lead India to a reactio- 
mary path. She realized thoroughly that the fusion and 
assimilation of European ‘culture is essential to insure her 
own growth. She only wanted freedom, a freer national 
life to gain this end. For all that is beautiful and all 
that is serious, come from freedom. 


This renewed activity of Hindu life is reflected in 
her economic. program to lift the country up from the 
mire of economic poverty. It is also. abundantly reflec- 
ted in the new educational movements such as the Gurukula 
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of the Arya Samaj, Dr. Tagore’s Bolpur school, Fergusson 
College of Poona, the Mohammedan College in Aligarh, 4 
the Bengal National Education of Calcutta, the D. A. © 
V. College, Hindu Students’ Home in Madras and Calcutta, 
and the recent Hindu University at Benares. The chief 
motive underlying all these institutions is to cultivate the ii 
Hindu educational ideal—the development of personality ft 
and social. responsibility as against the current system in 
India of mere acquisition of knowledge without any aim, . 
which is, according to the Art Critic, Dr. Coomarswamy 2 
“breaking the threads of tradition and creating a nondescript ~ 
and. superficial being deprived of all roots— a sort of intel- » 
lectual pariah who does not belong to the East or to the 
West, the past or the future. 


‘The best minds of India were grappling with this econo- 

mic, political and educational problém, when tearing asunder 

- the pretended calm of European peace, came the Great War. 
It at once had a strong political effect on her. She sent a 
million men to the various war fronts. Her financial 
gifts to England were even greater. The war ended 
India happy in her staggering sacrifice, longed ‘for freedom 
The young Hindu poetess, Sarojini Naidu, sang of India: 


Is there aught you-need that my hands withhold, 
Rich gifts of raiment or grain or gold? ; = 
Lo, Ihave flung to the East and West 
Priceless treasures torn from my breasts, 
And yielded the sons of may stricken womb 
To the drum-beats of duty, the sabres of doom. 
Gathered like the pearls in their alien graves, 
Silent they sleep by the Persian Waves, 
Scattered like shells.on Egyptian sands 
They lie with pale brows and brave broken hands 
They are strewn like blossoms mown down by chance 
On the blood-brown meadows of Flanders and France. 
= When the terror and tumult of hate shall cease © 
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And life be refashioned on anvils of peace. 


Remember—the blood of my martyred sons. 


‘India was full of hope. The free andfrequent circulation 
of the war aims of the Allied Nations, the wide pub- 
licity given to President Wilson’s fourteen points, new 
\political conceptions, all these and her vital contri- 
butions to the Allied cause, made her restless. The 
Montague-Chelmsford Reforms, conceived in good faith, 
failed to allay the aspirations of the resurgent India. 
A subject nation herself, which fought to liberate other 
subject nations, India demanded’freedom for heself. The 
tragedy of Amritsar stiffened this demand. The triumphant 
emergence of Mahatma Gandhi, with his message of love’ 
infused the plain peoples of India with dignity, self-respect, 
pride and honor. In the pregnant atmosphere of India today, 
thanks to Gandhi, there is the spirit of sacrifice, tolerance, 
social consciousness, a boundless love for all humanity. 
7 And there is the undying conviction that true freedom 

can only be won—not through the agencies of brute in 

man, warfare and violence but through love and 
sympathetic understanding. Whether this policy will 
triumph, whether the culture and temper of the world 
| are prepard to appreciate its significance, only the future 
Jf can tell. But it depends largely on the ‘attitude of ‘the 
oustide world toward it. No idea, no plan, no policy,” 
no matter how noble, can be brought~to realization 
unless the whole world, at least the major part of it, lend it 
its helping hand. But India goes on experimenting, as 
she has always done, sometimes, as we see, at the cost 
of her very freedom of existence. _ . 


If conflicting national interests have done much to- 
prevent humanity from coming to a common understanding, 
false ideas have done still more. Human emotions and 
human craving and human failures and successes have no 
geographical limit. Stages of national evolution are pretty 
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nearly the same all the world over. According to a famous 
saying Liberty is ancient, it is despotism that is new. 
Attempts at regaining this liberty were equally discernible 
in Europe and India. They did not gain ground until the 
industrial revolution in Europe solidified the basis of 
Western Democracy. If Europe and America are in the 
fore-ground today in thought, action, and science, it is ouly 
so since the Industrial Revolution of the nineteenth century. 
India did not take part in this movement and (to that 
extent) remained behind. 


_IThave made an attempt in this short paper to explain 

that ‘‘there are no fundamental divergences of European and 
Asiatic Character.” It is one of those delusions we are 
all conspiring to.keep up to the inevitable detriment of 
human progress. The East and the West alike desire the 
“coming of better conditions of life when the whole world 
will again learn that. the: object. of human life is not to 
waste it in feverish anxiety and race after physical objects 
and comforts, but to. use it.in developing the mental, moral, 
and spiritual powers latent in man.” India seeks the co- 
operation of Americaand Europe—of America in particular for. 
she looks both ways, to, Orient as well as to Europe. But 
before they can lend us their help, the Americans must know 
India as she is—India of human passions both sordid and 
sublime, India: of creative energies expressing herself alike 
in the field of matter and of spirit, but. always mindful to 
apply abstract theories of her-religion and philosophy to. 
practical life, 


- ` ‘India joins the World Conference of Educators in the 
spirit of co-operation and with her heart wide open. Like 
the Chitra of Tagore’s drama she stands before you to say 
‘I am India. . No goddess to be worshiped. Nor yet the 
object of common pity to be bruehed aside like a moth, with 
indifference. J am. not beautifully perfect...I have my flaws 
and blemishes...My garments are dirty, and my feet are 
bleeding with thorns...the gift that I proudly bring,to you is 
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the heart of a woman. Here have all pains inl joys gathered 
the hopes and fears aud shames of the daughter of the dust - 


here love springs up struggling toward immortal life.” 


That is India. We hope that the educators will realize 
that the training of the heart of mau is more fundamental 
than the development of mere intellect. We hope that the 
civilization of the world will soon be judged, not on “Ne 
basis of polities, but on cultural basis. And we look forward 
to the day when the influence of the teachers will break 
through the four walls of the schoolroom and become the 
dominant civilizing force of the whole world. The politician 
and statesman, as Dr. Saintsbury of England has em- 
phasized, have made a mess of the world. Now let teachers 
be the kings and queens of the world; and the world will be 
the better for it. 


MANORAMA 
OR 
THE NEW WOMAN REDEEMED. 
(A serial story especially writien for the Vedic Magazine). 
‘“ By KAUSHALA.)” 


CHAPTER XXI.“ 
THE FATEFUL MEETING. 
All the current of my being sets to thee, ‘Cennyson. 
That evening at dinner time the subject was not 
broached, although it was uppermost in the minds of 
all three. Peare Jal and Hari talked indifferently on 
Jeligion and politics and Medha was silent, and when 
questioned, answered in monosyllables. Hari looked 
for an opportunity tobe alone with his beloved but 


she afforded none. Probably she wanted more time for 


* Chapter XX of this story appeared in the Vedic Maga- 
zine for February 1923, 
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reflection before encountering Hari. She was, however, 
jo all outward appearances calm and collected. Her 
face bore an expression of glacial imperturbability, and 
a mask of impenetrability which baffled,éprovoked, tanta- 
lized and exasperated Hari. He expected to find his 
destiny traced in legible characters on the mobile features 
of the lovely face of his adored but he found the features 
immoble and the countenance a blavk page or in 
any case & scroll upon which the inscription had 
been written in unintelligible hieroglyphics with invisible 
ink, This was, to put it mildly, most disquieting, for 
instead of quenching, or assuaging, this circumstance 
tended to add fuel to, the consuming and * devastating 
flames that raged in his heart with such fierceness. 
Moreover this apparent calm, he was ‘ure, was nota 
true index to the state of the deeps within, which 
he knew by istuition, were in a state of lashing fury. 
His own face was, however, an open papyrus which could 
' be read by the most casual observer. He wore his’ heart 
on his sleeves. He had laughed with good-humoured 
and friendly malice at the frolicksome gambols to which 
Love had driven his friend Vishnu but he found that 
he was behaving a shade more ludicrously. His eyes were 
sunken and were constantly fixed with a devouring look 
upon one face and one face only. His ears seemed to be 
attuned to the music of one voice and one voice alone, his 
hend ached for contactual intercourse with one shapely 
“hand and one shapely hand alone, his entire nervous 
system was atingle, his heart was on fire, he experienced 
electric shocks every five minutes, his face réflected liko 
a mirror, a succession of violent emotions like impatience, 
curiosity, pain, exquisite joy, supreme gratification and 
poignant disappointment. The. giant ‘who had- never 
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before been vanquished by soft emotions was in the grip 
of the Master Passion and found himself tossing upon 
turbulent waves of feeling which shook his nervous make- 
up to its foundations. Medha knew all this and in fact at 
rare intervals when he was looking away from her, darted 
at him sJances full of such maternal tenderness, superna! 
sweetness, and angelic pity and above ail complete pro- 
tective and sympathetic understanding that, had he caught 
them, would have transported him to the seventh sky 
and filled him with ecstatic joy and beautiful visions. 
But for the time being, that exhilirating.gladness was 
denied him. l 

Finding his beloved so mysteriously inscrutable, he 
appealed to his friend and her brother with a look so 
forlorn, woe-begone and pathetic that the pedagogue was 
moved inspite of himself and almost dissolved into tears. 
He would not, however, meet his friend’s advances in a 
spirit of open-hearted frankness. ‘There was an unspoken 
silent but inviolable pact between the brother and the 
sister that Hari was to be handled entirely by the latter 
and whatever her game might be, it was not to 
be spoilt by the bungling interference of tke heart- 
whole professor who was much more competent to deal 
with the characters in fiction, literary creations, Offspring 
of mighty intellects, psychological personalities presented 
as abstractions clothed in draperies suggested by the fancy, 
than with live bumans made of flesh and blood and 


moved to actual action by throbbing hearts which, oftener 


than not, gave the lie direct to the calculations of “ pay- 
eholigical experts ” who boast of scientific precision to 
persons that never have experienced a heartache however 
much they may have suffered ocassionally from palpi-. 
tation of the heart in the purely physical acceptation of 
the term. The professor, therefore, wisely. Tefrained. 
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from talking to his friend on this delicate point and 
indulged in a good deal of fencing and parried his on- 
slaughts skilfully. Here is a Specimen of the many 
scraps of conversations which they had that evening. 


“ I suppose Peare Lal that Medha received my letter.” 
“ I believe she did.” 
“I am sure you read it.” 
“Yes ! Medha showed it to me.” 
“ Well! What have you to say ?” 
: “ Oh for one thing the letter was an exquisite piece of 


-literary workmanship.” 


“ I did not ask your opinion about the literary style 
and diction of the epistle.” 


“But a pedagogue who has been engaged for a con- 
siderable period of his uneventful life in correcting com- 
position exercises naturally thinks first and foremost of 
Grammar and Composition.” 

“The subject is too serious to lend itself to banter.” 


“It is in no bantering rnood that I say that you write 
hesutiful Hindi. I am perfectly sure any Hindi litera- 
teur will bear me out in this.” 

“But, Peare Lal, you area clever chap and ought 
to know what I mean.’ 


“Thanks for your compliment. People that have 
an excess of cleverness discover the quality in others 
too readily. Perhaps all unconsciously their imagination 
transfers a part of their endowment to their friends. 
What would cleverness be worth if it did not invest placid 
dullness with its own brilliant hues and did not improve 
nature by conceiving it tobe art that rivalled artless- 
ness itself. We all know. the story of | Vidyotama _ who 
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ff Kalidas, the great poet then was—merely because she 

se hed a Superabundance of cleverness which would not lët 

her rest so long as she had not convinced herself that 
ruysticity was only a disguise for greater cleverness.” 


“You are talking undiluted nonsense.” 


“In any cas2 I cannot the purveyer of diluted stuff. 
If I was only clever, I would dilute nonsense, for what is 
much of modern literature except diluted nonsense. A 
clever writer takes pure nonsense and dilutes it by mixing 
it with the book learning «nd philosophical jargon which 
he neither understands himself nor expects his readers 
to understand, gives it a flavour of pseudo-science, puts 
upon it a label taken from the hocus pocus of occultism 
and Theosophy and in the literary market the ware pasaés’ 
for undiluted sense. Do I not describe the process 
quite accurately?“ 


“Tt is no use talking to you.” 

“Give up, then, the useless and profitless pursuit 
and commune with the departed wise. Shall J` give 
you a good book to read?“ 

“Tam in no mood to read.“ 

s “Shall I leave you alone so that you may give 
yourself upto quiet contemplation and philosophic 
reflection?“ . 


“My reflections just now are melancholy.” 
‘Melancholy enters into the composition of -all fine 
natures. Has not William James said that one must 
pass through the fires of pessimism before he is a seer? 
From a scholar you are fast becomica a seer.’ i 
“We are at croas purposes.“ 
4 : Eng we? Well, crosses are just now in fashion. ‘The 
Christians would _ _ 1O88 themselves | to. avert evil‘ in- 
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fluences. In America there is a craze for cross-puggles 
What wonder that you are cross with me because we 
are at cross purposes.” 


Checkmated and foiled thus by his friend who had 
never before fenced like this especially when such momen: 


- tous issues were at stake, Hari was driven to desperation 


and dragged Peare Lal straight to Medha’s room and 
knocked at the door. Medha was reading a newspaper 
and had not yet undressed for retirement. She opened 
the door and asked both to take their seats. This they 
did but for afew moments there was tense silence in 
the room. Medha waited and then addressed Hari in 
soft velvety tones which were honey sweet to his ears, 
and with a bewitching smile. 

_“Hlave you anything urgent to communicate to me 
at this hour of the night?” 

“I have nothing to communicate beyond what I 
have already communicated in my letter which, I under- 
stand, wasg duly received py you yesterday." 

s$ “Why then the honour of a visit to me in my own 
room .at this hour of the night?” 

| “T wanta reply to the letter.” 

“Tt it is I that have to make a communication I 
must be permitted to choose my own time and place.” 
~ “But consider Medha what I am suffering. I have 
alroady passed sleepless nights and all sleep will be 


denied tome so longas Ido not get a decisive. reply. 


from you.’ 
Medha: could see that his lachrymose tones were 


a true representation of the bewildering state of his 


mind and her loving heart was moved. Her self-control 
deserted her and tears gathered in her eyes, She con- 
trolled herself, however, and said :— i 
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“*But why so much impatience!” 3 

“That is a weakness ingrained in my nature. You 
know very well that suspense tortures me as it tortures 
few other people. Even in regard to ordinary matters 
lam miserable till my curiosity is satisfied. And this is 
nO ordinary matter. It is a life and death question 
for me.” 


“You are a scholar and a publie leader. Why should 
it matter so much to you what reply an ignorant girl, 
who is proud to be your pupil, has to give to you ? Why 
should your life-happiness hang on à gossamer threed ? 


“Tt is not a question of why and wherefore. It:is a 
question of ‘is.’ The fact is there and uo amount of 
philosophical reasoning can dispose it of.” 


“You are a great:.scholar of Hnglish-and- I know 
nothing except Sanskrit and Hindi. I have graduate — 
friends who would be only too pleased to marry you.” 


“The privilege of intimacy with you has confirmed 
my belief formed long ago that culture is not synonymous 
even in enslaved India with a knowledge of Hnglieh. 
Nor do I believe that merely because a young. girl has 
had certain imperfectly understood facts jammed -and 
crammed into. her brain by her professors which that 
brain managed to retain till they were poured down into 
the Fxamination Book, she is entitled to be called 
cultured. On the contrary I believe that education 
imparted through the medium of a foreign tongue clogs 
the wheels of the mind machinery and retards the 
development of thought and is, therefore, inimical to 
sound culture.” 

“ But would you not like to havea. wito a oan- 


” 
correspond with you in English ? 
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“ English is a foreign tongue even to me and - cannot 
be. a proper vehicle for the conveyance of genuine 
emotions. ‘Don’t you see that Sarojini Naidu, although 
“the Muses have smiled upon her and given her a 
spark of heavenly inspiration, is an English poetess only 
by courtesy and posterity will not class her with claésic 
r BH English poets—nay not even with Mrs. Ella Cox 
: Wheeler. If she had only written her poetry in her 
mother tongue Bengalee she would havo been classed 
‘with Rabindra Nath Tagore and with other masters z 
that have made Bengalee one of the most developed $ 
of all our vernaculars.” | i- 
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E => But you see I am in weak health.” 
“It shall be my privilege to nurse you. ‘Tell me-do 
Be | you love me ?” ' =e 
She hung down her head -and smiled -archly: ‘This 
was a conclusive reply and. he continued. 
“What makes you hesitate then ?” 


cAI am not a marrying woman. We can be most 
intimate friends.” ~~ ae 
o cit E want you all to myself. Peare Lal will gladly 

surrender you to me. He knows you will be in safe . 
hands. iai 6 25%; rat oe DE ; 


ee 


iau Peare Lal who ‘was a‘passive listener all this time 
chimed in. ‘*'° ¥ E A Rir o ' ‘a 


y “~ Although Medha and I are-the inseparables, yet if 
KaR eanga 4 fed. ovuifed pS: a OSS Sar ee 
; Medba ‘must leave me, I cannot think of a better guardian ) 
for her than Hari,” Bi? i 
_. Hari. expressed his gratitude by. means of a warm 
grasp of the hand but Medha smiled mischievously and — 
said :— ‘ ae 
_ » “Ave you-tired of me,-the-best of darling- brothers ?” ` 
m, oo ~ wy : GSUS Bests SbF biji MINO SG EIR 
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~ “You silly naughty baby,” replied he patting heron the 

head, “ you know very well that your departure from this 
house means the withdrawal of sunshine from my life. But 
Hari is such a good chap and he is so ee that I 
cannot witbhold sympathy from him.” l 

ant do you honestly believe that Tam fit fr 
Grihasthi ?” f 

E NOS 

At this Haris countenance fell and he said, “ But 
surely, Pearo Lal, we can live as friends.” 

“ What prevents you now from doing that?” 

“ There is Mrs. Grundy to contend with.” 

“Why care for the spiteful dame ? I should not-let 
momentous decisions in life hang upon her venomous 
verdicts.” 

k _ Bat she isa dreaded power in society.” - 

‘We have got to fight her.and set ups more decent 
conventions.” Fia per 

“Tam content if Medha only:promises tbai if at any 
future time she is matrimoniously inclined,- she- will 
marry meand in the meantime both of us -shall live in’ 
the closest intimacy such as you and she live.” 

“ I readily give that promise, ” said Medba. -= -- 

And Hari had to be content with that. The Fates, 
however, smiled knowingly and | maliciously. 


CONTEMRORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED, 
VEGETARIAN FOOD: e Gea 


Bernard Houghton. "in an article contributed to 
Current Thought sums up in a nutshell the- arguments 
in favour of and against meat- eating. He writes:— ~ 


- On’ behalf of meat-eating it can be .urged.that this food 


yields an easily digestible form of protein and also of fat 
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os hydro-carbon. It does ` not: ferment:in the stomach; 
indeed: by: its stimulation of the mucous, membranes of that 
organ it. checks fermentation in other foods. Lean Meat, 
at any rate, doos not tend to obesity. Its consumption 
promotes rather a wiry aud muscular typo of body. Moat, 
it has been proved, assists the digestion of other foods. It 
gives a sense of strength and well-bsing and can often: be eaten 
when there is little appetite for anything else. 

Against, the above advantages the following objections are 
adduced: ` 

(1) Meat causes constipation. More than anything else 
constipation sets up auto-intoxication or  self-poisoning 
which is the basic fact behind all disease. This objection 


Oa 
2 is, thon, ‘a serious ono. 


- 12) Meat tends to IRA poison from tho blood into the 
os and hence the sense of well-being it produces is 
illusory. It merely means that the individual is storing up 
trouble for himself later on. 


(3) In sexual endurance it has been shown that “while 


 Ineat-eators.and yegetarians are at first equal, under conditions 


of, long continued strain, it is tho former who first give way. 

(£) Meat; especially beef, is rich-in uric acid. ‘Lhe foreign 
bodies, of which. this. acid is one, are known causes of disease, 
especially kidnoy disease. i ; 

- (5) Owing to. the.storage of poison; in the tissues, meat- 
eaters, whilst appearing to be in good:health, are subject to 
udden disaster. Thus appendicitis and cancer, though not 

= “unknown, amongst vegetarians, reach their maximum incidence 
in meat- -eating peoples and especially in those classes which 
consume most meat. 


Mr “Houghton is of opinion that the natural food of 
ani is not meat. Says he:: = 


he See of on ana nurses, Gis CoA use of 


enna ar tho: ill- health, lack of: physical fitness, 


YAn 
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and chrofic complaints so common after early:youth, together 
with the many operations and premature deaths, constitute a 


‘damning indictment of the meat-eating habits of the English- 


man and also of that profession which thrives on his diseases. 
Tho following biological reasons prove: decisively that man 
is not a carnivore. ; oi 2 
(1) -Of all animals he -is most closély allied to the apos. 
These, such- as the gorilla and urang-utang, live on green 
leaves, bamboo-shoots, and fruits. ~~ : 
(2) Man has a perfect system of sweat-glands: The sweat- 
glands of all carnivora are atrophoid, This is necessary ‘in 
order that the uric acid and its salts contained in meals may 
not bé precipitated through loss‘of body fluids. 
(3) The intestines of carnivora are short and smooth, those 
of man aro long and baggy. "Ba 
(4) Carnivora digest bones. Man cannot. 


(4) Carnivora also consume raw. blood ‘deriving TUENA + 


sundry necessary salts. On man raw blood acts as-an eructare. 


(6) The teeth of man are not those ofa carnivora. They | 


resemble those of the great apes. 


(7) Tho hardness of teeth and bones danni on the minutė- 


quantity of phosphate of magnesia in them. :T'he bones of: 


man contain one per cent, his teeth (which-are harder tham the `: 


bones) 14 per cent, the tusks of an elephant 2 per cent whilst 


the teeth of carnivora contain nearly 5 per cent. ‘Their -teeth 
are therefore very much harder than the teeth of man. 
Finally, it may be pointed out that the rapid increase ia 
the population of the world will-of itself prove the.doom of. 
the meat-eating habit. Stock rearing is an extremely wasteful 


form of agriculture. On an average the land: cultivated ‘With: 


other products will sustain twenty times more people that: 


the same area utilised on the production of meat. The present: 
high meat consumption in England and other countries has — 


been rendered possible only by the opening up ‘through railways 


of great: areas’ for moniy inaccessible in the Únited States, he, s 


Fa 
sda- 


become filléd up they will indyitably devote more acres. to 
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grain, fruits and vegetables and-less to meat. The progress ig. 
already clearly visible. i J 


ae 
Wok Oy 


pr THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANTY. 
Thus Prof. James Ward in.the Hibbert Journal: — 


 Alteady before the New ‘Testament canon was clsoed, 
philosophical ideas were mingled with the simple teaching 
of Jesus as recorded in tho synoptic gospels. - There is, 
for example, nothing in these of the Pauline antitheses— 
between the first and the last Adam, or of an incarnate Logos 
akin to that of the Alexandrian Jew, Philo, a contemporary 
of Jesus himself. .In these there were doubtless elements - 
of genuine development. But through the same channels 
came also the so-called heresies and consequent schisms 
associated with such terms as Gnosticism, Manichaeism, ~ 
Arianism, Pelagianism, etc., etc.,—some eighty were 
enumerated by Augustine. Whereas Jesus had simply 
bidden his disciples to go into all the world and preach 
his gospel, to the whole creation, so letting their light shine 
before men, that seeing their good works, they might glorify 
their Father in Heayen—what do we find as the salient 


é 
ay 


characteristic of the history of doctrine during the first four f 
centuries’ of our. so-called Christian era? As one Church | È 
historian relates : « Under tho sons of Constantine, Chr istian y 


bishops in numberless synods cursed one another, bwn 
by turn,” “ denying to oach other,” as another has said  _ 
od the name of Christian, and even the hope of aalvation’* 
Even i in our day the so- called creed of Athanasius consigning i 
Arians to everlasting perdition is still ordered to bo said 

or sung in the Established Church. But it will be convenient | 

at this point to turn for a while tothe course of events im . 
the world outside, which enables us to account further for | 
the debasement of religious faith. E 


Initiatory rites | and sacrificial . aiin conducted . by (ors 
priests specially ordained for the purpose wore. fophurteial 
- ~~ comnion to most-forms of religion, and Christianity was not. 


; altoge ether, an eepo The- observance, of. two; sacras:. ] 


FN 
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ments’ Jesus enjoined upon-his followers. How far he intend- 
ed that these should be administered by persons ‘specially © 
‘consecrated’ is a question on which commentators still differ. 


One thing, I think, is certain: there was nothing strictly 
sacerdotal in primitive Christianity, and the Apostles were 
never called priests. Some orgauisation there must be in 
every, community : the appointment of deacons, &S described 
in the Acts of the Apostles, was due io this. But the rise 
which occurred later ofa so-called ‘ hierarchy,’ tees orders of 
[men ceremoniously set apart, and, therefore, to be revered as 
holy men who were entitled as His vicars on earth to inter- 
vene betwoen their heavenly Father and the rest of their 
brethren, from whom, as so-called laymen, they. differentiated 
themselves—this, I cannot refrain from saying, has always 
struck mo as the first and most serious rift that befell the 
Christian ideal of the Kingdom of God on earth. No doubt 
these sot-disant priests in the early days of persecution were 
for the most part sincere, devout, and earnest men, who helped 


rather than hindered their brethren in leading Christlike lives. te 


But it was far otherwise when persecutions ceased. 


In the fourth century the civil power oxchanged tia e 


effectual persecution for „a political alliance, when. _ that 
worldly but wily despot, Constantine the Great professed to 


have been suddenly converted by the miraculous. Vision of a 
flaming cross. Thus it came about that, in place of rendering 


unto Ovsar only the things that were Cesar’s, things that 
were God's were likewise rendered’ to Cæsar as well. And it 
was as emperor that Constantine, who was not -yet even 
baptised, summoned and largely controlled the great Council 
of Nicaéa. This second great lapse would have been impossible 


but for the first. ` An alliance between two merely human | 
polities might weil be to the advantage of both. But ‘if such a 


proposal, to serve two masters—as if to be sure oi the best in 
both worlds—had been mado to the primitive Church, it 


would have been mot by the admonition of St. Paul ‘to the i 


Corinthians : - “ Ba not unequally yoked with unbelidvers, for 
what: fellowship hath righteousness with iniquity ?* or what 
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aparece oat 


communion’ Ghathe light with darkness ? And what concord 
hath Christ with Belial (or Anti-christ) ?” These very words 


were, in fact, afterwards appealed to—-when the mischief was 


done—by the reformers who were striving to remedy it. 


AS regards life i in heaven the writer says :— 

This eternal life, as. I have already said, came to be 
regarded as a state that only begins after death ; and it is 
too commonly so regarded still. Accordingly repentance, 
evon in articulo mortis, was, and is, held su icient to ‘secure 
it. Hence perhaps the supplication in the Anglican litany 
to be delivered from sudden death. Hence, at any rate, the 
practice said to prevail among Sicilian peasants of praying 
in the name of “ the holy gallows-birds,” i. ¢., criminals who, 
having confessed their crime and been absolved by a priest, 
were, nevertheless, launched forthwith into the next- world 
by the public executionsr on account of it. And surely such 
a practice was logical enough, if we aro to believe that baptised 
persons, whatever their lives may have been, who on their 
death-bed make “ a special confession of their sins,’ are to be 
‘ absolved from all their sins’ by the priest in virtue of ‘the 
authority committed to him.’ Not how a man lived, but 
how he died, thus naturally came to be the supremely impor- 
tant thing: so far, all was well that ended well. But 
poenitantia sera raro vera ; and, in fact, the worthlessness of 
such tardy “repentance has long been a by-word : “ When the 
devil i is sick the devil a monk would be, when the devil gots 
well, the devil a monk is he.” 

RELIGION AND CULTURE. 

= Christopher Dawson, writing 'o the Quarterly Rev 

draws an instructive lesson from history :— 


We have only to look at the history of the ancient 
world and we skallsee how tremendous are these consequen: 


TEAN 


i 


ces. The Roman Empire, and the Hellenistic civilisation of ~ 


which it was the vehicle, became separated in this way from 


any living religious basis, which all the efforts of Augustus 


and his helpers were powerless to restore, and thereby, 


Pherae te 
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in spite of its high material and intellectual culture, the 


dominant civilisation became, hateful in tho eyes of the 


subject Oriontal world. Rome was, to them not the ideal 
world city of Virgil’s dream, bub. the incarnation of all that 
was antispiritiual, Babylon the great, the mother of Abomina- 
tious, who bewitched and enslaved all the peoples of the 
earth , and on whom at last the slaughter of the saints 
and the oppression of the poor would be terribly avenged. 


And so all that was strongest and most living in'the moral 


life of the time soparated itself from the lifo of ‘society and from 
the service of the state, as from something unworthy and 
even morally evil. hus we see in Egypt in the fourth 
century, over against the great Hellenistic city of Alex- 
andria: filled with art and learning and all that made life 
delightful, a new power ‘growing up, the power of the- men 
of tho desert, the naked fasting monks and ascetics, in whom 
however, the new world recognised its masters, When an 
the fifth century the greatest of .the late Latin -writers 


swnmed up the history of the Roman tradition, it is ina: 
_spirit-of profound hostility and disillusionment;—’ acceperunt 


mercedem suam,’ says he in an unforgettable sentence, “vani 
vanam.’ l 

This spiritual alienation of its own orate minds. is the 
price that every civilisation has to:pay, when it loses its. re- 
ligious foundations, and is contented with a purely: material 


success. We are only just beginning to understand how intima- 


tely and profoundly the vitality of a society is bound up with 
its religion. It is the religious ‘impulse which supplies the 
cohesive force which unifies a society and a culture. The 


great civilisations of the world do not produce the great 


religions as a kind of cultural by-product; in a very real senso 
the great. religions are the foundations ‘on which the great 


_Givilivations rest.. A society which has. lost its’ religion be- . 
_ comes sooner or later’ a society which. has lost its” ouironai 


` UNITY OF GOD. 


> Phe: following appears in Unity. of Chicago :— 
History makes it clear that divided deities imply divided 
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peoples. “The age Of tribal ideitiés was tho age of tribal wars: 
imperial deities have ‘landed us in imperial wars. The- 
ascent of man is.traced by“ his: successive advances from the 
cave to the hut, from the hut to. the village, from the village: 
to the city, from the city to the nation, from-the’ nation-to 
the empire, - from the empire to humanity. The last step 
awaits to be taken. The tribal chiefs were merely super- 
savages who frequontly’ offered their war captives in 
gacrifice to their gods. The imperial savages of to-day 
are content to penalise -their beaten foes „by. impossible 
exactions and by reducing them to industrial helotry. The 
moral ascent of peoples is marked by successive discoveries 
that national “rights” are not seldom international “ wronge.” 
In the extent to which communities: cease to attribute their 
own preference | and passions to the gods—in that degree 
does brotherhood become possible. When go the hostile 
gods, away go national hostilities, 


< To us, the history of the-Semztes is the most familiar ox: 
ARE ` Semitic history opens:upon a whole catalogue of tribal: 
gods—Asshut of the Assyrians, Chemosh of the Moabites, 
Moloch of Ammonites, Jehovah of the Hebrews. Monotheism 
was not yeb born, and therefore separation was inevitable. 
A common religion is the most powerful of- bonds, within 
its own: limits, and ‘when its limits are recognized to be no. 
narzower than the human race, we get a bond of brotherhood 
that:.cannot be broken. When the Assyrians invaded Judah, 
Sennacherib: warned the Israelites that they need not think 
to.:be protected by their tribal Jehovah; for the gods of 
Samaria and other nations had been unable to protect their. 
devotees from his—the: Assyrian power; that is, from the 
Assyrian: gods, who. were more powerful than those of the. 
Ieraclites (2 Kings xviii. 82-85). When the Assyrians carried- 
away the northern tribes: of Samaria and repeopled the land | 
with Babylonians, it is curiously stated that the new colonists 
did not know how to worship ‘the god of the land,” who 
therefore became angry and punished them by an invasion 
of lions, BO that they | had to bring some of the Samarijan i 
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priests back to restore the worship of “the god of the land,” 
who was obviously an. indigenous. deity, -as anthropologists 
term it,—a deity who is limited and confined to the very. soil, 
and unable to cross ,the border to succour, his: worshippers 
(2 Kings xvii. 26). his idea ‘of the indigenous: deity—the 
deity rooted in and confined to the very, soil of a country— 


is curiously exemplified by the story of Naaman : the Syzian,, 


who, after being cured of his leprosy by. the. Hebrew Hlisha, 
begged to:carry back to Syria two mule-loads of Palestinian 
earth—a few spadefuls of Jehovah’ s' land—on which, in Syria, 
he might build an altar, and offer sacrifice (2 Kings v: 17). 


-At that primitive stage of theology, ths least conception-of 


humanity was impossible, or of a united race, or of the 


General. good. 


UNIVERSE WITHIN UNIVERSE. « ©, 


Ina beautiful verse of the Yajur Veda, viz. XL. I. 


the Lord is said to be dwelling in “every miniature 
universe which forms part of the big universe afeasa 


ameat. aq. ‘The following description. of an atom may 


throw light on the meaning of.. the, mantra, and help 
the reader in diving into its import:—. 
All atoms are believed to-be built up on’one single’ plan 


which appears to be very simple. 


T'he massive positive’ elec” 


tricity is situated near the centre of the'atom, like our’ stn: 
near the centre of the solar system and-although ‘its “parts - 


are in violent motion, they keep’ their courses within’ a very” 


small volume. Surrounding ` ‘this ° massive nucléus ‘are -the 
electrons which ‘play the part of planets round: a central suns 


They have the remainder of the atom’s voluine in ‘which’ to 


move. 


into the nucleus round which’ 


Often one or more of these ‘eléctrons ° leaves the little» 


system in which ‘it is revolving and’ joins: that -of another- 


atom, but no electron ever, it is ‘believed, ‘strikes or enters’. 
it ‘ févolves. - ‘Fhe: ‘number of ~ 


» 


revolving electrons in an atom is not, as might - bee imagined, i 


a yery largo one. “It varies “for ‘different atoms’ from onè gh) : 
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ninety-two. The number of protons or positive units of elev. 
tricity in the atom’s nucleus is larger ; it varies for different 
atoms from one to two hundred and forty. But it has been 
found that the nucleus contains negative as well as positive 
units of electricity, and, as these units are exactly equivalent, 
the actual positive charge which the nucleus bears is not the 
number of its protons, but, of course, that number minus the 
number of nuclear electrons. 


PRIMITIVE MAN CIVILISED. 
‘In his Archeological Notes appearing in Phe Theosv- 
phical Path for April 1925 Mr. ©. J. Ryan writes inter 


alia:— 


eet oiae ah a Ce 


Evidence is accumulating not only of the former existence 
of a great ‘ land-bridge’ across the North Atlantic, now fully 
accepted by geology, but it is becoming more and more necess- 
ary to admit the possibility of its habitation by human races 
of some culture. A significant remark occurs in a recent work. 
Ancient Man in Britain, by Ronald A. Makenzie, a well-known 
archwologist, which shows that.he feels the need of further 
explanation bf the astonishing artistic ability and culture of 
some of the prehistoric Stone-Age races who lived perhaps — 
fifty, thousand years ago, and perhaps a good deal more. He 


x 
BBYS3 
© The evidence afforded by the craftsmanship, the burial 
customs,,and the art of the Cro-Magnon races, those contem: A 


poraries, of the reindeer and the hairy mammoth in South and 
Western France, suggests that they had been influenced bya È 
center of civilization in which considerable progress had al- 
ready been.achieved. There is absolutely no evidence that the 
pioneers were lacking i in intelligence or foresight. If we are 
to judge merely by their skeletons and the shapes and sizes of 
their skulls, it would appear that they were, if anything, both 3 
physically. and mentally. superior to the BOLE ` present-day ‘ 
inhabitants of Europe.” 

The strong. prejudice — caused originally by lack of in: < 
formation—against admitting the existence of man, sag 
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civilized man, in ancient America, is. gradnally breaking down 
under the weight of constant new discoveries. . Near Mexico. 
City some remarkable structural and decorated remains have: 
lately been found under geological conditions that are believed 
to prove an age of many thousand years—perhaps eight or ten. 


Last July, Professor W. Niven and Dr. J. H. Cornyn 
uncovered a prehistoric library consisting of a collection of 
hundreds of stone tablets, buried under a thick deposit of 
volcanic ash and debris, ten to twenty-five feet beneath the 
surface of the ground. Careful estimates of the time taken 
to deposit the various strata. lying above the remains 
have determined that the tablets have been there for at least 
seven thousand years,and probably for much more. Not far 
off stands a rude pyramid whose base is submerged under ten 
feet of lava in which human skeletons were found ; it may be 
thousands of years older than the great eruption which inun- 
dated the valley with a fiery flood and killed'the inhabitants. 
T'he tablets are covered with carved and cojored writing con- ° 
taining obvious references to the sun, moon, and stars, of 
which the writers seem to have known much ; fire, lightning, 
the Earth-Mother, morning and evening, and the volcano-gods. 


Some claim that the tablets are the product of a ‘ Mongo- 
loid ’ civilization older than the Aztecs or even thé Toltecs, | 
but it is not necessary to accept the theory of an Asiatic 
migration to America in order to explain certain Mongolian 
characteristics, though we may fully agree with the immense- 
age demonstrated by the geologists. Speaking of the recent ; 
discoveries of pyramids and other. remains buried under 
volcanic lava and ash which prove a large and well organized 
community at some far-distant date in the Valley of Mexico, 
Byron Cummings, Professor of Archaeology at the University 
of Arizona, says : i kni 

“ Point oub as we may similarities to Mtonsolian types, or 
to western Asiatic and Egyptian designs and conceptions, we. 


“2 must acknowledge after all that the early inhabitants of 


America were distinctly American, Their dissimilarities to 
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' Ásiatics, both east and west, to Africans, and to Europeans 
are far more pronounced than their similarities. They forma 
large group of the human family, separated from the patent- 
stock at some remote age.........America thus has a prehistory 
extending far back into the early centuries of human develop- 
ment. The steps of her progress and the successes achieved 
are as interesting and instructive as any attained by the 
renowned human groups of the Old World......... The unravel- 
ing of the history of early America devolves upon American 

‘scholars from Canada to Chile.” » 


o p —— 


WORLD OF BOOKS 


qaiaeguedatat— Published by the Paropakarni Sabha 
Ajmere. Price, bound Rs, 7. 


“It was a happy idea to issue in honor of the first birth 
centenary of Rishi Dayananda a collection of all-his 
works: Only. the commentary of the Sage on the Vedas 

has been omitted. owing apparently to the bulkiness of 
: this latter-prodaction which, if included-in the collection, 
--would. make the commemoration edition too unwieldy. 
The reader can now: easily turn to any. book of the Rishi, 
immediately the need arises for a speedy reference to the 
Sage’s Opinion on any topic. ‘Those fond of Swadhyaya 
will kéep a copy of the book for daily study. Absence of 
indices seems to be an omission which the publishers will ` 
do well to soon supply. The book is neatly printed, and j 
-hasan attractive get-up. It deserves to be widely read. 


F. 8. Montagu. Published by G. A. Mateson & Cos $ 
Madras. Price as. 8. 


The influence of Mr. Montagu | on the politics of 
Modern [udia has long since been a patent fact. Opinions 
differ ag regards, the potency of the. India Bill of which 
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‘he may be regerdad to have: been the father. The 


reforms he inaugurated are viewed differently bytdifferent 
schools of Indian: political thought. That he had a 
sympathetic heart and wished well for India is, however, 
recognised unanimously. The attitude evinced by his suc- 
cessors towards Indian problems has, by contrast, brought 
his virtues into bolder relief. Whatever the view of the 
individual reader as regards the good he did to this 
country, a glance through a brief sketch of Montagu’s 
life with special reference to his influence on Indian 
politics cannot but be found interesting. 


Sree Krishna's Messages and Revelations. By Baba 
Bharati. Published by G. A. Nateson & Co, Madras, 
Price as. 8. ee 

Baba Bharati is a devotee of Sree Krishna, -whom he 
regards as his Lord. He has given free play - to. his 
imagination in depicting visionary messages which the. 
Lord has in friexdly familiarity addressed to him. They 
are elevating revelations, each word carrying ineffable 
solace. Of Sree Krishna of history there is not a vestige 
in the whole homely and confidential chat. ‘The .Baba 
might. substitute any other name with just as much 
propriety. The Sree Krishna of his ‘Messages’ is only 
the Sree Krishna of his dreams, a Higher Being,.a Person 
Divine, whom he loves and adores with such - single- 


minded devotion. 


Buddhist Stories. By F. L. Woodward M, Al 
Published by the Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, 
Madras. Price Re 1. | i 

The author culled these stories from Buddhist books 
and translated them for the Young Citizen’and the Adyar 
Bulletin, whence they have now been reprinted in book 


form. Some of them conyey indirectly an exquisite moral. 
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The rest require rehandling. ‘The translator perhaps 
is precluded from this task. Why in such a case.re- 
produce every childish parable, simply because it appears 
in a religious book ? 


The Ideal. of Education. By Hari Rana Pubs. 


lished by Home Book Depot, Rasulganj, Aligarh, U.P. 
Price as. 4. 
Paradise of thi World. By the same author. 
Price.as. 4. ) 
Sarguzasht-i-Quran. By Nath Jalalpuri, Pub- 
lished by the author. Price 6 as. 

This is an.Urdu booklet in which the author has 
traced the history of the Quran, His main object is to 
show how the Quran has in various epochs been under- 
going changes so. that after gradual pruning it has reached 
its present shape. The evidence produced is from 
authoritative books in Muhammedan literature. The 
treatise will interest readers of history of religious hooks. 


EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. 
MARTYR NARAYAN SINHA. 

Martyrs to the Arya Samaj Church had till lately 
been confined only, to the Funjab. News comes from 
Patna that Bihar has added her quota to the immortal 
roll. B. Narayana Sinha was known in Calcutta as 
a wrestler of note. Himself of unimpeachable morals 
he was naturally exasperated to hear of Muhammedan 
outrages on Hindu women. It was in Calcutta that 
he conceived a love for the Arya Samaj ideals and then 
devoted himself heart and soul to the humanitarian 
mission of the Vedic Church. Later he shifted to Patna 


and by his self-sacrificing efforts to save Hindu widows: ' 
and orphans made himself a name in the province he : 


adopted as his’ new home, Shuddhi d. e reconyersion 
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and’ conversion respectively’ of neo-Moslems and 
Mohammedans by birth: became with him a passion. 
Many a forlorn family, the only hope of which had been 
wrested from the hapless household by the unscrupulous 
machinations of a fanatic community of Mullas, he 
restored to happiness and life, by reclaiming for it 
the misguided truant. Of the right of the Hindus to 
celebrate their festivals according to established customs, 
which ruffians among Muhammedans were only too eager 
to disturb, he was particularly a jealous guardian. Some 
of these festivals he would perhaps himself not like. The 
idolatrous portion of these ceremonials especially could 
not delight him, he being an Arya Samajist and -as such 
au iconoclast. His iconoclasm, however, as is the icono- 
clasm of every Arya Samajist, was an iconoclasm of peace. 
By conviction alone can ‘the Hindu give up his idols. 
Of the use of force in religion he was an inveterate 
antagonist. Of one stich fair ‘he only lately helped the 
arrangement. A few conversions recently ‘brought about 
by his endeavours had left an indelible impression -on 
the mentality, both Hindu and non-Hindu, of the city. 
The Moslems were on the lookout: foran opportunity to 
remove from the way of ‘their community ‘this decided 
menace to its irreligious cause which it is pushing in the 
name of religion. On the evening of the 27th May as 
Narayan Sinba was returning from his shop tô his home, 
he was suddenly attacked by a band of ruffians; numbering 
about thirty. Single-handed he withstood their onslaughts 
for a while, but’ had in ‘the end to yield to sheer force of 
numbers. ` Mortally wounded he lay in the ‘street. 
Medical aid was provided when it was too late. The brave 
Arya hero died, not a whit repentant of’ his “fearless 
service ‘to ‘thé cause of his Church, which surely had 
brought’ ~ about’ his’ death ` when he’ was yet in- the 
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bloom of -his youthful career. The next. day saw the 
glorious cremation of the Arya. Samajist Martyr. «So 
much odoriferous material was burnt with the hero's 
corpse that the whole crematory was redolent -with 
perfume. The whole city of Patna was paying to the 
ashes: of the immortal hero its tribute of heart-felt. 
adoration. ‘The. loss of the Arya Samaj in the number 
of its active members is its infinite gain in the propagation 
and immortalisation of its spirit. The seed is now sown 
deep in the soil. of Bihar; which it is the religious duty. 
of every Bibari to help in fructifying.. The best com- 
memoration of. the martyr is to make his mission 
flourish. - Narayan: Sinha dies to give’ birth to a com: 
munity of Narayan Sinhas, to show that in the new 
generation which takes his place, he will not be, alone. 
His; battles have to be fought out, but no more bya 
single-handed Narayan Sinha: i 
‘i What ‘reflection this murder. in the: open. street: 
is; calculated to throw. on-the efficiency of the machinery of 
law :and-order, of whose marvellous capacity its guardians 
and;workers make such big boast is not for’ us to point out. 
Iron ` is entering thé soul of the Arya Samajiat to see 
that while the,least murmur. on the part of his adversary 
in the religious. field evokes - unnecessary response. from 
the government, his manifest wrongs, however grievous, 
go sop vomit unredressed. . Beene: only fant of the Arya 
Our p prayer on mbola of oe ieee imal is that Ae 
bloog may, bP as ig ithe blood, of every: martyr, the seed of 
e his lifes: That Ea was, his Tee cabins 4 
in the fulfilment of which, will-be his,highest bliss. May _ 
the Almighty accept the offering of His humble servant- 
and prompt others to the same path ! 
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HINDU PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE. 


| 
é ‘The Hindu Conference at Amritsar is reported to 
have been a great success. It. attracted large audiences 
and. was fairly representative of all sections of the Hindu 
community.. What we appreciate most is its abrupt 
departure from the line which the Hindu Mahasabba 
adopted at Calcutta. Pandit Din Dayalu took part in the 
proceedings at Amritsar too. Here he is said to have 
been prepared to make amends for the. narrow-minded 
orthodoxy he evinced at Calcutta. The Punjab is decidedly 
a more liberal-miaded province than Bengal. ‘The spirit 
of the Arya Samaj has considerably leavened the life and 
thought of the people here. .At Amritsar, none had the 
courage to move that the so-called ‘ Untouchables ’ should 
be denied the right to read the Vedas. We wonder how 
tough-headed pandits make bold today to think themselves 
e alone to be the privileged custodians of Vedic lore. More 
i than the so-called Brahmans non-Hindu savants of Europe 
read the Hindu scriptures. At their feet sit sons of whilom © 
Pandits to read the distorted pronunciation. and import of 
the Veda. Is it suggested that in the matter at least 
- of studying the scriptures the non-Arya is more qualified — 
than the so-called ‘Untouchable,’ as long as the latter 
remains an Arya? The moment he leaves the fold 
of Hinduism, what force is there to preclude his perusal, 
and if he be so minded, his denunciation of the Veda. 
Thanks to the work of the Arya Samaj, even while a 
Hindu, there is nothing to debar him from Vedic studies. 
The denial of its spiritual solace to a section of humanity 
#.. appears to us to'be a serious blot on the character of a 
religious scripture. Our consolation is that the Scripture 
‘itself nowhere sanctions this tyranny born Of short-sighted 
A prejudice. De POSS ne 
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bloom of his- youthful career. The next. day saw the 
glorious cremation of the Arya. Samajist Martyr. © So 
much. odoriferous material was burnt with the hero's 
corpse. that. the whole crematory was redolent :with 
perfume. The whole city of Patna was paying to the 
ashes: of the immortal hero its tribute of heart-felt. 
adoration. The- loss of the Arya Samaj in the number | 
of its active members is its infinite gain in the propagation 
and immortalisation of its spirit. The seed is now sown 
deep in the soil.of Bihar; which it is the religious duty. 
of every Bihari to help in fructifying.- The best com- 
memoration of the martyr is to make his mission 
flourish. © Narayan, Sinha dies to give’ birth to'a com: 
munity of Narayan Sinhas, to show that in the new 
generation which takes his place, he will not be: alone. 
His; battles have to be fought out, but no more bya 
single-handed Narayan Sinha: 

‘i What reflection this -murder in the open: street: 
is; calculated -tp throw. on the efficiency of the machinery of 
law and order, of whose marvellous capacity its guardians 
and>workers make such big boast is not for’ us to point out. 
Tron ` ig entering the soul of the Arya Samajist to see 
that while the,least murmur. on the part of his adversary 
in the religious field evokes. unnecessary response. from ` 
the-government, his manifest wrongs, however grievous, 
go repeatedly unredressed. . The only fault of the Arya 
pamale is that he keeps dignified reticence: 

Our prayer on behalf of the deceased soul is that his - 
miaa be; as is ‘the bloodiof every. martyr, the seed of 
his.Chureh; on the altar of which he has so willingly : laid» 
down; his’ life.: That surely was his highest ambition; 

in the fulfilment of which. will.be his,highest bliss. - May — 
the: Almighty accept the offering of His humble servant 
and prompt others to the same path | | 
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-HiINDU PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE. 

‘The Hindu Conference at Amritsar is reported to 
have been a great success. It. attracted large audiences 
and. was fairly representative of all sections of the Hindu 
community.. What we appreciate most is its abrupt 
departure from the line which the Hindu Mahasabha 
adopted at Calcutta. Pandit Din Dayalu took part in the 
proceedings at Amritsar too. Here he is said to have 
been prepared to make amends for the. narrow-minded 
orthodoxy he evinced at Calcutta. The Punjab is decidedly 
a more liberal-miaded province than Bengal. The spirit 
of the Arya Samaj has considerably leavened the life and 
thought of the people here. At Amritsar, none had the 
courage to move that the so-called ‘ Untouchables ’ should 
be denied the right to read the Vedas. We wonder how 
tough-headed pandits make bold today to think themselves 
alone to be the privileged custodians of Vedic lore. More 
than the so-called Brahmans non-Hindu savants of Europe 
read the Hindu scriptures. At their feet sit sons ot whilom 
Pandits to read the distorted pronunciation. and import of 
the Veda. Is it suggested that in the matterat least © 


- of studying the scriptures the non-Arya is more qualified 


than the so-called ‘Untouchable,’ as long as the latter 
remains an Arya? ‘The moment he leaves the ` fold 
of Hinduism, what force is there to preclude his perusal, 
and if he be so minded, his denunciation of the Veda. 
Thanks to the work of the Arya Samaj, even while a 
Hindu, there is nothing to debar him from Vedic studies, 
The denial of its spiritual solace to a section of humanity 
appears to us to'be a serious blot on the character of a 
religious scripture. Our consolation is that the Scripture — 


‘itself nowhere sanctions this tyranny: born Of short-sighted 


prejudice. 
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SANATAN DHARMIST MISSIONARIKS IN AFRICA, 


What an edifying spectacle to see Sanatan Dharma 
missionaries on African shores! We congratulate our 
orthodox brethren on the progressive broadening of their 
religious outlook. With the crossing of the ocean one 
formidable bar in the way of the propagation of the Vedic 
faith is removed. One great difference in the point of 
view of the Arya Samaj and that of the Sanatan Dharma 
Sabhas is the breadth of outlook of the former and 
the narrowness of vision of the latter. The spirit 
of fellow-feeling which has already bridged the gulf 
between Sanatan Dharmists of Africa and India is sure 
: to obliterate the walls of prejudice that divide from one 
another sections of Sanatan Dharmists of India itself. As 
an augury of more auspicious things to come the voyage 
undertaken by Pandit Ram Saran and Mr. Banwari Lal 
isa happy. event. The social programme of the Arya 
Sama) will at once be adopted by the Sanatan Dharma 
Sabbas once they realise they are one with the rest of 
humanity. The zeal of the missionary, if genuine, eannot 
stop with the reform of a part of humanity. Once active, 
it has the knack of broadening its arms so as to include 
in its grasp the whole human family. We are glad 
Sanatan Dharma has not lost its Hanumans. In one 
jump. they are offon African shores. We wish them 
God-speed in their mission. For Hanumans of every 

ilk we have instinctive love. ; 

THE CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY. 
J. F. MacKechnic writes to the Mahabodhi :— 


He (the missionary) never even takes the trouble to find 
out what it is he is converting them (Indian) from, in many 
cases. It is enough that it is not his religion. and there 
his interest in, and knowledge of, it ends: Since it is. not 


`- = his religion, by that simple fact it: must be an inferior religion | 
A Splendid logic! We have heard of one of them who was 
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asked if he did not think he ought to study Buddhism a 
little before he set out to convert people from it: and his 
amazing answer was: “I haven’t time!” He was paid to entice 
people away from a certain belief; and he hadn’t time to find 
out first what that belief was! Could ignorance and self- 
conceit go further? And this is the class of men which presumes 
to come to the heirs of ancient religions that have a wealth 
of thought and teaching in them to which a second-rate 
upstart religion like Christianity will never be able to lay 
claim if it goes on for a thousand years more,—which is very 
unlikely! For, it is fast losing ground among all the more 
intelligent and thoughtful classes in the very countries where 
it is supposed to prevail. There, indeed, hardly anybody 
who can think, takes it seriously. Its representatives, from 
bishops downwards, are the subject of common jest. No 
man now is so poor-spirited as to want to be. a preacher 
of such a religion. Churches are empty of hearers, andı 
pulpits of preachers; both alike. Such is the latest cry o 
distress that comes from so-called Christian lands. And yet 
the Missionary has the hardihood, not to give it a harsher 
name, to come outto “heathen” lands, as he is - pleased to - 
call them, and try to persuade the poorer and more. 
ignorant people he finds there, that he represents a great 
and flourishing concern; and if they want to be on the winning 
side, they had better join in with him. 


FARIDPUR RESOLUTIONS. 


While the Hindu Maha Sabha held at Calcutta was a 
retrograde gathering, judged from the resolutions it 
passed in relation especially to the “ untouchables, the 
Hindu Conference at Faridpur held under the presidentship 
ofSir P. C. Roy has to some extent made amends for the 
stringy orthodxy of the Calcutta Mahasabha, This 
intelligence reassures us as regard the mentality of 
Bengal Hindus. Here are some of the Faridpur 
resolutions :— 

Whereas, for want of Vedic Culture among the Hindus 
and inability to perform religious rites and ceremonies by 
oneself there has been a gradual degeneration of manliness 
and spirituality, this Conference requests every male and 
female member of the Hindu society to read the Vedas 


and perform the religious rites and ceremonies by his own 
hand. i 


This Conference recommends and supports the following 


means for the remova} of untouchability from among the 
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Hindus and does expect every Hindu to observe them in 
his daily affairs, viz:— 

Every one irrespective of colour and creed has the 
right. to read the Vedas. ; 


Every Hindu. will have equal right :to access and 
use of all public temples, schools and water reservoirs. 


All Hindus will be able to drink water touched by 
any other Hindus. l T 


: Priests, washermen, barbers, bearers etc, will be 
entitled to »erve every Hindu irrespective of caste and 
no Hindu should raise any objection in that respect. 


While affirming that Brahmacharya should be the ideal 
of the Hindu widows, this Conference holds that if any 
Hindu widow remarries, snae or her husband should ~ not 
be outcasted or deprived of any privilege or advantage 
of the Hindu public. = 


As many Hindu women are being oppressed and outraged 
by ruffians and are being compelled to live miserable lives 
and sometimes to adopt other religions, this Conference 
requests every Hindu to be determined to prevent such 
outrages and to keep all outraged women in society and 
to give them all sorts of help, if necessary. 


Whereas in Bengal, due to various factors, the numberof 
Hindus is dwindling day by day and whereas many Hindus 
have embraced and are embracing other religions, it is there- 
fore resolved that in order to consolidate and strengthen the 
Hindu society the Hindus should take back in their fold those 
who have forsaken the Hindu religion but are now willing to 
come'back to the Hindu society after performing necessary 


rites, 

: | Why only take back ? The resolution does not state 
the length of time, which elapsed, the converted Hindu 
cannot be taken back. And if Hindus converted centu- 
ries ago can be readmitted into the Hindu fold, why not 


welcome non-Hindus by origin too? No special purity. 
attaches in our opinion to Hindu origin, either of this 


"m A 


or of some past age. If Hinduism has some solace to 


Offer, lêt it hold it out to whole humanity, ‘The’ practi- 
cal effect of the resolution, if any, can only. be to throw 
Bea ee eg Sea bo are willing Aa 
“cater, We dislike the back-door’ policy, of calling 
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original admission simply ‘ taking back. A superstition 
is thus fostered in the mass mind that those who are born 
Hindus have some intrinsic superiority over others not so 
born. Non-Hindus too when they become Hindus are 
thereby induced to invent for themselves counterfiet line- 
ages, such as are preserved at present by some high-placed 
Hindu families, whose real origin is only too transparent 
to be glossed over by the minstrel lays of hired bards. . 
THE CRIME OF EARLY MARRIAGE. . 

We reproduce the following from The Modern 

Review and endorse every wo.d of the comment our 


contemporary makes on the ghastly incident :— 


_Sentence of death was passed yesterday by Mr. Justice 
Page, presiding over the High Court Criminal Sessions, on 
Jogendra Nath Khan, who was charged with*the murder of his 
ten-year old wife, Lilabati. 


The girl was married to Jogendra two years ago but lived: 


` with her parents, who are sweetmeat-sellers in Sankaritollah 


Lane, Calcutta. On February 9, Jogendra came to take his 
wife to his placo in the Midnapore District, but as the next 
five days were inauspicious the girl’s parents asked him to wait 
a few days and he agreed. For the first two nights the couple: 
slept in a room set apart for them but onthe third night the 
girl refused to sleep in the same room with her husband and 
slept with her mother instead. 


On the night of February 12, Jogendra having asked for 
some pan, his mother-in-law, sent the girl to his room with 
it. Jogendra closed the door and shortly after, the mother and 
the neighbours heard the noise of two successive blows followed 
by groans. The mother rushed into the room and found her 
daughter lying.face downwards on the floor in a pool of blood. 
A stone pestle besmeared with blood was found near her head, 
which was so badly smashed that her brains had come out. 


The whole incident should be charged to the criminal 
system which allows extremely young girls to be handed over 
as full-grown women to the tender mercies of men whose. 
instincts are no more under control or polished than those of 
wild animals. (It would be only right to say that the instincts 
of animals are far more true to reality and are never so fever- 
ishly morbid as those of men. A wild animal knows if its | 
mate is fully grown and does not attempt to treat a female cub 
asa mature beast.) The guilt also rests upon the Government 
which boast of their benign nature and calmly Jeaye/malignant 
systems to work the degeneration of the gation, - = = = 
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One word for the leaders of orthodoxy in Hindu India, 
Some of them fight so hard for the retention of the system‘of 
handing over children as wives that to their audience Hinduism 
appears as a glorification of sexual crime. No sincere man 
erédits them with honesty of conviction as well as with educa- 
ted minds. - Throughout the ages reactionaries have exploited 
the average man’s prejudice against change. Our reactiona- 
ries are no exceptions. : The average man sees nothing 
unusual in the usual, be it ever so injurious. If rellgious 
sanction (either true or perjured) is added to the customary 
strength of an evil, it becomes doubly difficult to wipe it, out. 
Tales of horror and shame, such. as the above, which are not 
at all rare, should penetrate the religious hide of our reaction- 
ary big men and reach their conscience. 


. What a tough fight did orthodoxy put up in the 
Legislative Assembly when the Age of Consent. Bill came 
up before that body for consideration ! O that the honor- 
able members realised it is to these and similar ghastly 
incidents that their so-called guardianship of- usage and 

custom leads. The girl that has-been killed in an instant 
is more fortunate: than her sisters, whose name alas | is 
legion, to whom the miserable life they have to lead is 
but protracted agony which death will not cut short. And 


- 


the Government lent its support to orthodoxy ! 
‘THE PUNJAB ARYA EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE. ii.. i 


: The Panjab Aryan Educational Conference was held 
on the 23rd May, 1925 at 8 a. m. in the Gurudatta z 
Bhavan,- Lahore. Delegates from several Aryan insti- 
tutions both for boys and girls were present. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS (SUMMARY). 

- The. President gave a brief historical survey of the . 
egal ‘system as it prevailed in the ancient times | 
in India and abroad. - He said that the task of imparting 
education based on the tenets of religion had formed 
the sacred duty of the teacher in this country. The idea 
of a ‘merely secular education had never entered the 
heads of sages. of old. peavey with’ e propagation of the 
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first protestant religion in the world the Buddbistic 
| Bhikshus combined the twofold duty of teacher and 
preacher. The ancient seats of learning were founded 
with this ideal in view. In the Middle Ages the Clergy 
in Europe had complete charge of both Education and 
Religion. In more recent times the same idea was 
brought to the fore by the ‘Great Founder of the. pe 
Samaj. 

‘The President said that it was T to combine 
education with religion as the latter aimed at the moral 
and spiritual regeneration of the individual and the 
society in addition to the intellectual advancement which 
was considered to be the aim of the former. The Arya 
Samaj had already done a good deal in this direction by 
opening the Gurukulas which insisted on the combinat- 
tion of education and religion not only in theory but also 
in practice. It was the Arya Samaj that led the way in 
the matter of Female Education and.: do uplift ok the 
Depressed Classes. wD 

He thought that the ae oe might form the 

nucleus of the Vidya’ Sabha forshadowed in the 
i Satyartha Prakash, the Magnum Ores of fea 
_ Davananda. 
e ` After the Presideni had concluded his wae the 
EnS took up the consideration of Rules: and 
Regulations of tho Punjab Arya Shiksha Samiti, which 
were passed after discussion over several details. This 
society aims at the organisation of Arya Samajic: insti- 
tutions for mutual help, for increasing their utility to 
the Arya Samaj, for improving .the system and. methods 
of Religious Education in the Arya Schools for bettering, 
where necessary, their financial, educational and adminis 
trative condition, and for creating in them.a teins 
Co-operation ond esprit de corps. 
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Professor Shiv Dayal, M. A. and Lala Mool Raj, B.A., 
B, T., were unanimously elected as President and Sec- 
tary till the Society meets again to have a regular 
election of its office-bearers. A sub-committee of the 
following gentlemen was appointed to frame a uniform 
syllabus for all the Arya Girls schools in the Province :— 
(1) Prof. Shiv Dayal, M. A., Lahore. 
(2) Lala Mohan Lal, M. L. C., Simla. 
_ (8) Lala Dev Raj, President, Kanya Maha Vidyalya, ` 
~ Jullundhur. 
(4) Lala Ram Lal, B. A., Ludhiana. 
À @) Lala Mool Raj, B. A., B. T., Lahore. 


With a vote of thanks to the chair the conference — 


concluded itg deliberations. 


MOOL RAJ ; 
SECRETARY. 


THE VOICE OF THE VEDAS IN ASSAM. 
* Pi. Yash’ Pal Siddhantalankar who has gone to Assam 


: as Arya Samaj missionary has sent his first letter to the. 


press. He describes graphically the benighted condition 


- of that province. . To establish the Church of the Veda — 


‘therein its primitive purity he will have to contend with. 


= greatiodds. He is mindful of the difficulty of his task, but- 
' his indomitable zeal. we are sure, will conquer everything 


that blocks his way. He has already begun. to deliver ~ 
sermons on the Gita and other scriptures, which, are . 
listened to with poets attention. We wish our young 

brother, every success. , ‘Ke. Oil, ARR 


| The voice of the Veda aas to be carried to the whole 
worlds Weare startled when we hear’ that even those 
Jands whioh lie in the close neighbourhood of. India are 


‘not yet familiar with the Message Divine. A forcen S è 
tominder this’ to the Arya Samaj of its duty ! 


> ae 
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The weather is very pleasant in these days. Masses of clouds are 
generally hovering in the sky. Showers of rain moderate the intensity noi 
of heat. The neighbouring hills so ‘dry and bald and sere’ tillrecently | 
have begun to present a green refreshing aspect. Our stream has gained ay 
its summer proportions but the deposition of sand in its bed during the la 


last year’s flood has changed its course a little. o | | 
THE STAFF. 


Our Medical College staff has received two valuable additions. 
A new doctor, an M. B., B. S. of the Punjab University and a new. Vaidya 
have been appointed as additional lecturers. Pundit Satya Ketu Vidya- 
lankar has been appointed Assistant Professor of History. 


PRINCIPAL RAMA DEVA. 


Owing to incessant mental work, Principal Rama Deva’s health 
has been impaired. He was not enjoying good health last year when 
in response to a pressing and urgent invitation from the Arya Samajists 
of Africa he had to go to Africa for propaganda -work. Six months’ 
continual work together with the exigencies of constant travelling has 
injured his health still further. The doctor has advised him to suspend ~ 
his manifold activities for some time. He is now-a-days sojourning at 
Simla for the benefit of his health. 


THE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT, 


The 9th and 10th Classes of the school department have „been sent — 
to Indraprastha so that the whole of the school department minus the 
first four classes is there at present. Mr. Gopal B. A, has been placed 
in charge of the branch as Assistant Governor. Pundit Kanhayya Dak 

_ Shastri Sankhya Vedanta Tirath too has been sent to Indraprastha in © 
consequence of the change. The first four classes have been sent to the ~ 
Gurukula Garden at Mayapura Hardwar where a temporary buildingi 
d has been run up, for their accomodation. The Gurukula Kangri isthi < 

~] in the exclusive occupation of the College department in these days. 


THE EMBANKMENT. = 


A breach was made in the Gurukula embankment by the £ 
year. Owing to an alteration in its course the stream impiryg) 
the weak spot directly sothat the situation became threat: 
has, therefore, been resolved to strengthen the embankme) 
point. The Brahmacharis and members of the staff are doir 
of repair with their own hands, and hired manual labour has 
+; - been dispensed with. Cubical wood structures filled with 
+- brought over from the opposite bank in boats are being ph ae 

along the bank to prevent the direct impact of water cimes 


` ment. 
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INTERPRETATIONS OF THE VEDAS 
AND THE BIBLE 


(By Mr. Romusn Cuanpra Banersen, M. A.) 


Western scholars have laid the Hindu under a deep 
debt of gratitude by assisting in the preservation and 
circulation of the Vedas, the supreme scriptures of Aryan 
religion. The labourious scrutiny with which European 
Sanskritists have compared the various available recensions 
of great Sanskrit works is undoubtedly commendable. 
But notwithstanding all these merits, they labour under 
one great fault viz. that they have as yet failed to penetrate 
beyond the mist of superstition and prejudice which encase 
the current commentaries of the Vedas. And in this matter, 
modern Hindus are, at least, partially responsible for the 
errors of European scholars, in as much as the former, 
by their conduct and practices lead, not unnaturally, the 
western observers to think that the current superstitions, 
polytheism, the inhumanities of the caste ‘‘sytem” (in which 
by the bye, there is very little of ‘“system”), worship of 


stones and trees and snakes and Muslim graves, were all, 
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Y 
at least in their origin, sanctioned by the Vedas, the d 
fountain head of Hindu seriptures. - d 
I do not claim to be a scholar. I will only examine here j 


the position taken up by European scholars and their j 
Indian followers in regard to the interpretations of Vedas, i 
from the commonsense point of view, and along with it 
compare the same European scholars’ attitude towards the 
interpretations of the Bible, the scripture of the Europeans’ 


religion. 

It is a well-known fact that passages culled from books 
within several centuries back in languages which are utterly 
unfamiliar to us, are liable to various interpretations. © — 
Words of current living languages undergo such surprising 
changes in their meanings, and that so very quickly that it 
requires but ordinary commonsense to realise that words and 
sentences written one or two thousand years ago may not 
couvey exactly the same sense which people attribute to 
them one or two milleniums after, according to the current ss} 
connotation of words. If this be a fact, how careful should 
we be. when interpreting passages of the Vedas, the age of 3 
which has not yet beeu even approximately fixed ! | 


Not that European schcelars always neglect to be vigilant 
in this matter.. Recent workers in the field of; Sanskrit; 
learning have attempted so far as lay in their power, to get 
at the true meaning of Vedic mantras. Here again, the 
current Hindu religion with its millions of votaries, sup- 
ported by the crooked but powerful intellect of the de- 
fenders of status quo in religion exercise a great influence 
on the minds of European savants. ‘he result of all this = 
is this that they cannot in the majority of cases but 
accept Sayana and Mahidhara as the gr eatest commentators f 
of the Vedas. 

But consistently with nine attitude to the Bible they 
Should not do so. It is admitted on all hands that both the { 


is 


Qla and the New Testaments are wor thy of great rever ence 
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in the eyes of Christians. Learned Christian divines have 
published carefully edited volumes, on this subject giving 
ample commentaries on all important passages and words 
ot the Bible. My attempt here will be to show how inter- 
pretations have varied with the advance of age, and how 
learned European scholars have not scrupled to accept 
the latest and most reasonable expositions rejecting 
older ones, which had been held to be unalterable for 
centuries. Christian Ruropean savants who ave hwritten 
volume after volume on the polytheism of the Vedas 
have not the least hesitation in accepting the latest 
interpretation of the Bible whereas the same. Christian 
scholar will stick to the twelve century old Sayana (although. 
the latter appears to be extremely irrational) and reject 
the most rational interpretation of Bhagwan Dayananda. 
Of the Indian savants who are very rational and discerning 
in other matters, but in the matter of the Vedas, consider 
it a mark of great scholarship to follow the path tr odden: by 
the European, the less said the better, 

To come, however, to the Bible. I will quote below a few 
illustrations from Jcclesiastes, a book of the Holy Bible, 
ito show how interpretation of innumerable passages of this 
book has. undergone change and give along with them, 
the latest interpretations which are acceptable to educated 
Christians. The quotations are all from Ecclesiastes (edited 
by Dr. Plumptre) of the Cambridge Bible for Schools and 
Colleges series (1907). 

On the name of the book—‘‘Its very title has received 
some dozen discordant interpretations. The dates assigned 
to its authorship by competent experts range over very 
nearly a thousand. years, from B. ©. 990 to A.D. 10. Not 


less has been the divergence of opinion as to its structure 
ancl its aims. It has heen regarded as a formal treatise, 


Ər a collection of unconnected thoughts and maxims...... or 
AS A dialogue.” (p. 7). 


On interpretations :— 
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Tert—‘‘All the rivers run into the sea, yet the sea is not 
full.” 


Old interpretations—(a) All wisdom is in the heart of man 
and the heart is not full, or (b) The whole law 
goes into the heart and the heart is not satisfied, 
or (c) All people will join themselves to Israel 
and yet the number of Israel wil! still grow, or 
(d) All Israelites go on their yearly pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem and yet the temple is never crowded 
or (e) All riches flow into the kingdom of Edom 
Ce: Rome), but in the days of the Messiah 
they shall be brought back (p. 76). 


Modern—‘' The words express the wonders of the earliest 


observers: of the phenomena of nature: as they 
observed, the poet described.”’ (p. 106). 


Text—‘ There is one alone, and there is not a second, yea, 
he has neither child or brother.” 


Old Interpretations—(a) He whois alone is God, the ever- 

blessed one. (b) orHe is Abraham who had no 
son or brother or wife when he was thrown into 

- Namrud’s furnace (c) or He who is alone is the 
tribe of Levi, who found no end of all his labour 
in erecting the Tabernacle, or ‘d) that which is 
alone is the evil lust which leads a man to sin 
and breaks the ties of kindred or (¢) the words 
describe Gebini Ben Charson who was his mother’s 
only son and was blind and could not see his wealth 
and had no end of trouble with it.” (p. 77). 


Modern—‘“ The gaze of seeker now falls on another picture. 
That which strikes him as another example of 
vanity of human efforts is the frequent lonelincss 

; of the worshipper of wealth. He is one, and he 

i has no companion, no partner or friend” ete. 

(p. 161). . Seite! 
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Text—‘‘ Give a portion to seven and also to eight.” 


Old interpretations--(a) refers to the laws of the Sabbath 
on the seventh day of the week and of cireumsci- 
sion on the eighth day after birth or (b) to Moses 
as in the seventh generation from Abraham and 
Joshua as representing the eight or (c) to the 
ceremonial precept of Lev. XII, 1—3 ; or (d) to 
the seven days,of the Feast of Tabernacle and the 
closing festival of the eighth day” (p. 78). 


Moder a—‘* We find in it the counsel to give freely as oppor- 
tunities present themselves” (p. 205). 


Text--‘‘In the morning sow thy seed and in the evening 
withhold not thine hand.” 


Old interpretation——‘‘ Marry in thy youth and beget children 
and if thy wife dies marry again in thine age and 
beget more children ” (p. 78). 


Modern—‘* He (man) is to sow the seed of good and kindly 
deeds, aud wait for the harvest, the prospect of 
which is hidden from him.” This, according to 
the Editor is ‘‘the truest and most satisfying inter- 
pretation.” (p. 207). 


I need not multiply instances. Those who desire to 
seek more specimens of Biblical enigmas may consult the 
book in question. What I wish to point out here is that, 
had Dr. Plumptre, for example, been editing a volume of 


Vedic mantras, he would not probably bea seeker of the 


“most satisfying interpretation” of the said mantras, but 
would carefully and deliberately stick to mediæval inter- 
pretations, written by persons who are as worthy of ad- 
mivation as the Jewish interpreters who thought that the 
last quoted passage of the Book of Ecclesiastes means—‘‘men 
are to seek sensual pleasures not in the morning of their 
youth only, but in the ev entide of age, not. to be afraid 
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of begetting children in or out of wedlock, in any period 
of their life.” (p. 207). 


€ 
Take again the song of Solomon. To a layman who ` 


reads this piece without consulting any Christian com- 
mentary, it is nothing but a passionate love of song. 
Yet the editors of the Variorum Bible (Drs. Cheyne and 
Driver) have put in notes at the head of every chapter 


to indicate the spiritual significance of the passages of — 


what apparently is only an amorous poem. What can be 
the meaning of such passages to a layman : — 


“Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth,” “By 


‘night on my bed I sought him whom my soul loveth,” 


“Behold thou art fair; my love, behold thou art fair, thou 
hast dove’s eyes....... thy hair is like a flock of goats...... 
thy teeth are like a flock of sheep...... thy lips are like a 
thread of scarlet...... thy two breasts are like two young roes 
that are twins...... ” ete. ete. The Christian editor says that 
these passages are to be taken allegorically and they mean 
things like these-——‘‘The Church’s love unto Christ” ‘‘Christ 
setteth forth the graces of the Church. He showeth his love 
to her” ete. ete. Even laying aside the question of the pro- 
priety or otherwise of embedding spiritual instructions in what 
apparently are long voluptuous poems, I am ready to accept 
the spiritual interpretations like the above. But, if it is 
right and proper for educated Christians to reject older, 
degrading, and less rational interpretations of the Bible 
and accept modern ones as ‘‘most satisfying interpretations,” 


‘why should it not be right and proper for me, the modera ` 
educated Hindu, to do the same in the case of the Vedas ?. . 


The most elevating, rational and ‘‘most satisfying inter- 


pretations’ of the Vedas as yet made are those of Bhagwan: 


Dayananda. Yet, his interpretation has not yet found a 
place im books on history of Sanskrit? literature written by 
eminent Christians. The reason evidently is that Swamiji’s 
interpretations do not, according to these writers, conform to 
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the so-called traditional commentaries. But very eminent 
Christian Scholars have thought it a virtue to set aside 
the raditioual older and degrading interpretations, because 
they are not ‘‘'satisfying” to the modern cultured minds. 
Why this disparity, pray, in your altitude to the Bible 
on one hand and the Vedas on the other. Is there 
any strong motive behind this consciously ‘assumed bias 
against the Vedas ? a 

Whatever may be the academic reasons for or against 
the interpretation of Vedas by Swami Dayananda, to me, a 


` humble and fallen descendant of the great Aryas of old, 


there are very strong practical reasons in favour of its 
acceptance. By the general concensus of civilized races, 
monotheism is more elevating than polytheism or 
whatever name you may give to tha practice of ‘offering 
flowers and food and clothes aud money to human-like or 
other images or trees or stones or meditating on the form or 
attributes of the latter. Bhagwan Dayananda has conclu- 
Sively proved that the Vedic mantras teach a monotheism. 
Every intelligent Indian now ‘understands that the 
practice of condemning a man merely on account of 
his birth and insulting and ill-treating him and denying 
him the elementary rights of social life is unjust, and 
that in fact, what is erroneously called the present caste 
system is really a confusion of things. Dayananda 
has shown that those who are for equality of men in © 
religion can take their stand on the Holy Vedas. Similarly 
most people will agree that widow-marriage is justifiiable 
under certain circumstances at least, that infant marriage 
is injutious to social well-being, that an ancientculture like 
the Aryan culture cannot be kept alive if there be no true 
regard for the past and. if the inheritors of culture and 
civilization are not solidly united in tho, task of defending 
it.. All these objects desired by the patriotic and intelligent 
Hindus are achieved by accepting the teachings of Swami 
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Dayananda. I will not hesitate in accepting that 


‘meaning which elevates my soul, which gives me a living 


faith which will enable me to be strong and fortify me 
against internal and external enemies, which will teach me’ 
to love my fallen and dying co-religionists and bind us 
all into a solid fraternity. 


@ : 
And since almost every Sanskrit passage, like passages 


in any other classical language, is actually capable of more 
renderings than one according to the derivative and other 
meanings of words, and since it is considered even now 
(not to speak of olden times) that the greater the number 
of expositions a man can put ona certain text or word, 
the higher is his mark of scholarship, why should we 
stick-to those commentaries of our supreme  shastras, 
which support superstitions and such corrupt social 
and. religious ceremonies which separate brother from 
‘brother, degrade the mind, bring about useless waste 


of money and render us’ an easy prey to foreign 
proselytisation, and reject that exposition of the shastras 


which makes-us better in every way ? 


‘The modern eduvated Hindu who has not studied the 


_ Vedas laments that he has no creed, and that his religion 


gives him no strong bond of fraternity like that of Islam. 
His laments are useless and unnecessary. Let him come 


to the Vedas with Swami Dayaranda as the guide, he will have 


a burning creed and an indissoluble bond of union with his 
co-religionists, without which, by the way, no sangathan 
ean be perfect. The modern Hindu wants to preach his 
religion to Non-Hindus. What will he preach.? The wor- 
ship of images and the wonderful ‘‘scientific’” merits of 
the caste system? Then he will get no hearing in the 
civilized world. In fact, his true religion does not 
sanction the worship of image and the present caste system. 


ee rete tat ine Do pana aan Ce 


“pt 
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If he wants to preach with any success, he must 
preach monotheism and religious equality of all classes 
of his co-religionists. And, honestly he cannot preach 
one thing in England or America to make himself famous 
and follow the rather current religion on coming home /as 
was and is being done by some’. A definite creed to 
Stand upon, a strong bond of unity and fraternity within 
his community, a living faith in One God, and an abhorrence 
and avoidance of all such customs and practices as regards 
the mind or the body—these are things which are urgently 
necessary for the preservation of the life of the dying Hindu. 
And there he can have in his own Scripture--the Vedas. 
The Christian Vedic scholars cannot reasonably hinder him 
from getting these things from the Vedas consistently with 
their own position in regard to the Holy Bible. 


The above, | believe, ought to convince those European 
scholars aud their Hiudu disciples . who reject Swami 
Dayananda’s interpretation of the Vedas as ‘‘ new,” for:after 
all we cannot, with the utmost exertion of our physical 
powers enter into the minds of the Vedic Rishis. We must 
interpret their mind, through their recorded words. And 
there are as mauy strong and weighty reasons as possible to 
believe that the religion explained by Swami Dayananda. is 
the religion of the ancient Rishis. Of this, however, E will 


we 


let more competent persons speak. 
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MANORAMA. 
OR 
THE NEW WOMAN REDEEMED. 
(By “ KAUSHALA”). 
CHAPTER XXII. 
THE SEED OF THE FUTURE. 
Years have passed over, but my faith hath not failed me. 
W. Morris. 


Rai Bahadur Anand Swarup and Hari Deva were 
seated in the Rai Bahadur’s sanctum sanctorum and 


l 
4 
ee 


conversing earnestly. Manorama entered with noiseless 
steps but was observed by her father who greeted her 
affectionately, ‘ My dearest lc ve ! Hari and I are engaged 
in maturing plans for the tuture of the Arya Samaj— 
a church which I have learnt to love with an intensity of 
passion of which I did not think myself capable.” 


preng zn Temne ees 
‘ 
Pe el te anaana, 


“ May I, father dear, be a patient listener.” 
“Why only a patient listener Manorama”! said Hari, 
. you are going to be the wife of one of the leaders of the 
Arya Samaj in the making and are the darling daughter 
of the newest. and yet the most respected leader of the 
Vedic Church. It is perfectly natural that you should 
concern yourself with the fortunes of a society in the 
welfare of which two men whom you love most are 
vitally interested.” 


- \eobuavenrey 


“There isa third reason also, which your modesty 
does not permit you to disclose, why I should throw — 
myself heart and soul into the work of the Arya Samaj 

- and take pains to understand the problems that confront : 
those who are at the helm. And itis that my most dearly 
esteemed teacher and, if I may say so without imper- 


tinence, brother is the most brilliant leader of the 
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Arya Samaj. My future husband may be the steadiest 
leader in the making, my dear father is certainly the 
most deeply venerated patriarch, but who can doubt that 
-my teacher is the ablest, the most scholarly and the most 
formidable worker in this militant Church.” 


“Thanks, dearest sis, for the high compliment that 
you have paid me.” 


At this Rai Bahadur who was watching this wordy 
encounter with the keenest and the most loving interest 


remarked ! 


“ My sweetest Manorama ! I must congratulate Hari 
upon the complete transformation that he has worked 
in you. Hari has succeeded where Deva Datta, Vishnu 
and I all failed signally. I never thought it possible 
that my little goose, spoilt darling of a doting father 
and an intensely worldly mother, would acquire an 
interest in serious subjects. And yet Hari the necro- 
mancer has wrought this deed. All honour to him.” 


“ My dear Rai Sahib,’ said Hari, “ Manorama and 
her father are, between themselves, making me very 
uncomfortable and if both of you will persist in talking 
in this veia, I shall have to take to my heels and cover 
my confusion in flight., 


“ Mather,” said Manorama, “ leave this pleasant subject 
and resume the earnest conversation that was inter- 
e . 3- 5 

rupted by my intrusion. 


“Tet me,” replied the Rai Bahadur, “acquaint you 
with the tenor of our talk. I was just remarking to my 
young friend here that although the principles of the 
Arya Samaj and the works of Dayananda clearly revealed 
that the Master intended his church to be universal, 
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yet the society, as at present constituted, was both 
sectarian and Hindutarien.” 
“What do you mean by these two terms ?” 


“Tt is sectarian because much more emphasis is laid 
upon mere belief and labels than on conduct and life, 
A wicked professing Arya Samajist is regarded in the 
light of a brother, while a righteous God-fearing Muslim 
or Christian is taken jas one belonging to the enemy's 
camp and treated with potential hostility or, in any case, 
with armed neutrality. Again Bhagwan Dayananda 
laid the greatest emphasis on Truth and founded the 
Samaj to advance the cause of Truth. The Samaj has 
now ceased to be an instrument for the promotion of 
Truth and Right. It was intended to be a means but 
has become an end. Even Truth is now sacrificed to 
promote what are believed to be the interests of the 
Samaj and its numerous institutions. Expediency and 
not Principle is the Rule of Life. Popularity is the 
aim. The gaining of adherents is the end. When 
Dayananda was asked: to suppress his views on idol- 
worship temporarily in. the interests of his church, he 
indignantly refused, for he believed that his church was 
for the advancement of his cause and was to be brushed 
aside if its so-called interests required a compromise 
in the matter of eternal principles to the spread of which 
his life was consecrated. He closed the Pathshalas at 
Farrukhabad and other places for they failed to. fulfil 
the object he had in view. The present day Arya 
Samaj would sooner burke the object than’ close an 
institution. It is institutions which bring money to 


the coffers of the Samaj and add to the influence and 


prestige of its leaders. There is nota single greàt leader 


of the ‘Arya Samaj who does: not owe: his pre-eminence ~ 
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to One institution or another and those ‘aspiring to be 
future leaders are equally anxious to start new institutions 
and thus acquire a position of command.” 


“ But, father,” interposed Manorama, “my brother is- 
connected with no institution.” | 


“ I know, but then he is not a leader. He is regarded 
a brilliant speaker, a scholarly propagandist and a use- 
ful tool in the hands of those who rule the roost. His 
voice counts for nothing in the counsels of those who 
pull the strings and control the show. He isa restive 
puppet, a self-assertive tool, a refractory instrument, an 
inconvenient colleague, and yet only a puppet not the 
stage-manager, a tool not the wielder of tools, an instru- 
ment not the master, a colleague not the boss.” 

“ I quite agree,” said Hari. 

“The Arya Samaj, as it exists,” continued the Rai 
Bahadur, “is not a universal church. The Aryas are 
only reformed Hindus ‘The. principles and by-laws 
of the Arya Samaj make no discrimination in favour of 
the Hindus and yet a Hindu may at any time join the 
Arya Samaj without renouncing the traditions, the con- 
ventions nay even the corruptions prevailing in his clan 
or sub-caste. But non-Hindus are treated as foreigners. 
Even if a Muslim or Christian is a vegetarian anda 
teetotaller and is scrupulously clean in his babits, he is 
regarded inferior to a flesh-eating, wine-bibbing insanitary 
Hindu. The latter is only required to give up drink 
and meat—that too not in all cases—but the former 
must go through a purificatory ceremony, must have his 
head shaven and be completely humiliated before any thing 
touched by him is eaten. And then this dining with him 
is paraded ina most disgusting manner. ‘he result is that 
no. self-respecting Muslim or Christian. cares to join the, 
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Samaj. Adventurers and professional converts—like the 
infamous charlatan we all know about--some times join the 


society, benefit materially and socially by becoming nine- 
5 days’ wonders and depart when theyi'find themselves found 
out.” : 


“I know” said, Hari “at least one polished, cultured 


| and saintly Vedic Dharmist born of Muslim parents 
g whose life is more Aryan than tbat of eighty per cent of 
i | the leaders. He would not join the Arya Samaj for 
a | he hates this mummery, does not care for notoriety 
| 8B | and would not change his Muslim name because no 
| Hiodu—even if his name be Jungli \Mall or Chuha 
Ram or Billamall,—is ever called upon to renounce, his 
un-Vedic name. He openly says that racial discrimi- 
nation, whether in the field of religion or politics, is 
galling to his self-respect. He challenges the leaders to : 
quote a single Vedic text or a single passage in the im- 
mortal: works of the Master to justify this stupid and 
immoral because unjust Shuddhi ceremony.” 


N ioh a enih eh aiani TET EAEN 


“Tf this Shuddhi ceremony,” said Manorama, “ finds 
no. sanction in the works of the Maharshi, how did it 
origninate then?” 


P” a AEN 


“Well! It did not commence in the life-time of the 
founder. A critical biography of Dayananda has yet to 
be written, but even in the conglomerations of facts, fibs 
and legends which go by the name of biographies, it is no- 
where mentioned that in practice—as regards theory the | 
by-laws of the Arya Samaj are quite clear—-the rishi ever | 
made any distinction between Hindus and non-Hindus \ 
as regards the mode of admission to his church. I had an 
opportunity to speak to Mohammad Umar of Dehra Dun 
while he was alive.: He said that as soon as the Rishi 
found out that he was a convert, he was a mitted to all ] 
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the privileges of Arya Samajists and was not required to 
undergo any ceremonious purification. It is a historic 
fact that Colonel Olcott and Madame Balavatski openly 
declared themselves Vedic Dharmists and followers of 
Rishi Dayananda and the Theosophical Society of America 
was affiliated to the Arya Samaj. The entire correspon- 
dense has since been published. In the Rishi’s letter 
Sanctioning the declaration and the affiliation there ig 
not the remotest allusion to a penance or the performa- 
nce of any ceremony involving racial discrimination. 
Revd. Kharak Singh became an Arya Samajist and 
remained so for a long time and yet there was no Shuddhi 
ceremony. After the demise of the Master, the then 
leaders, whose faith in the principles of the Arya Samaj 
was but half-hearted and who regarded Swami Dayananda 
net av Jagat Guru charged with a cosmopolitan mission but 
a Hindu Reformer, required the Hindu pervert to Islam 
to go to Hardwar and bathe in the Ganges before he 
could he readmitted to his ancestral fold. Later on the 
pilgrimage to Hardwar was dropped, because the icon- 
oclastic tendencies of the rank and file inherited from 
the Master would not stand it, and a Shuddhi ceremony 
was substituted with a view to bamboozle the orthodox 
Hindus. A few years after when born Muslims were ad- 
mitted, the same procedure was followed ; because it had 
acquired the force of custom. Pandit Gurudutta laid the 
foundation of what is now called the Gurukula party. 
For two decades its leaders talked of a universal 


church and of releasing the Arya Samaj from the 


trammels of sectarianism and MHindutarianism. But 
the lure of popularity was too tempting for them and the 
Sangathan and the- Shuddhi movements afforded them 
an opportunity of becoming leaders of the Hindu com- 
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uiunity as well. The temptation was great and they 
yielded to it: Now there is hardly any difference 
between the programmes of the two parties. Both 
identify the Arya Samaj with the Hindu Sangathan 
movement and have thus deliberately dragged their 
Master from the unique position of a world-teacher to 
that of a sectarian leader who roused the Hindus to 
hostility against the Christians and the Muslims with 
a view to gain his ends. The death-knell o: Dayananda’s 
Arya Samaj has thus been sounded. Just as the death- 
knell of: Christ’s Mission was sounded as soon as the 
Worship of Isis in the form of Madonna Worship was reviv- 
ed to pander tothe vulgar tastes of the multitude and in the 
guise of Xmas festivities all the pagan observances con- 
nected with the solar deity were retained, the doom of the 3 
Prophets Mission in India was pronounced when. the ; 
worship of tombs passed for Islam and an infidel like the 
Agha Khan was hailed as a leader of Islamic communities; ; 
so Dayanand’s Arya Samaj breathed its ‘last, when i 
. a few Arya Samajist young men painted their foreheads 


` 
eR ea) naa anara an Ia T S 


red, wore rosaries and bowed before idols in order 
to. deceive the superstitious Malkanas into the belief 
that they were orthodox. No amount of white-washing 
can now conceal the rotten bones beneath the sepulchres. 
What is wanted is energetic action, otherwise the Arya 
Samajists will become one of the numerous sects of 
the Hindus. Farewell, then, to all talk of a universal 
church destined to bring about an era of universal 
peace and goodwill and to break down the barriers of 
caste, colour and sectarianism.” 


$ 
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INDIA AND WORLD PEAGE. 
By Mr. C, N. Zutsui, M. R. A. S., (LoNDoN). 


Professor Herbert Adams Gibbons referring to the 
influence of India on England’s foreign relations in his 
book “ The New Map of Asia” says:— “ None can under- 
stand the foreign policy of Great Britain, which has 
inspired military and diplomatic activities from the Na- 
poleonic Wars to the present day, who does not interpret 
wars, diplomatic conflicts, treaties and alliances, territo- 
rial annexations, extensions of protectorates with the 
fact of India constantly in mind.” “ That India has 
played an important part in shaping the British foreign 
policy since the last three centuries is indisuptable. 
India has undoubtedly been the one dominating factor in 
England’s foreign policy, the pivot upon which alone bave 
rotated the British diplomatic relations with all the 
European and Asiatic powers ever since India came to 
be a British poss¢ssion. England waged almost all the 
wars in order to make her grasp on India more tight by: 
securing control of all approaches to India by land or- 
by sea. India has not only been the chief cause of Eng- 
land’s wars, but she has also been the inciting cause of 
wars waged by other European nations that viewed India ` 
under British possession with an envious eye. The pos- 
session and conquest of India by England, a country so 
vast and rich, “ England’s cattle farm” in John Stuart 
Mills worda naturally kindled jealousies and lust of 
conquest in the hearts of these European nations and 
thus sharpened the edge of European diplomacy and 
rivalry. Hingland’s foreign policy has therefore naturally 
been wholly influenced. by her strong determination to 
control India as it is India that has been the central 
motive of her imperial expansion—the foundation-stone of 
her Empire. The late Earl Curzon who has been one ot 
England’s great Foreign Ministers in his remarkable work, 
“The Problems of the Far East,” admits this fact with 
regard to India in these unmistakable words. He says :— 


“Whatever the future may bring forth to this country 
(England), it cannot fail to be a matter of capital 
importance, seeing that the Empire of Great Britain, 


though an European, a Canadian and Australian, is before 
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all else an Asiatic Dominion. We still are, and have it 
ae i in our hands to remain the First Power in the East. Just 
| em us DeFoe Queville remarked that the conquest and gov- 
i ernment of India are really the achievements which have 
z given England her place in the opinion of the world, so it 
is the prestige and the wealth arising from her Asiatic 
position that are the fouudation-stones of the British 

Empire.” í 


{ ; I 


It is a well-known fact that Napoleon was the greatest 
1 enemy of England mainly because of India. He was fired 
E. | by the ambition of conquering India for France. He led 
| D his expeditions to Egypt and Syria with the hope of 
| pressing on to India and capturing her. Arthur Jose in 
his book, “ The Growth of the Empire” about this 
scheme of Napoleon says: “It had been long enough, 
too, to disclose fully the whole scheme by which our + 
greatest enemy hoped to destroy our Empire. Napoleon 
harassed our Indian convoys from the Mauritius, but his 
hope had been to create for our destruction a French 
route to India either by Egypt.and the Red Sea, or later 
by some overland route to Persia and the Gulf.” In short 
the whole history of the Anglo-French rivalry (1763- 
1815) centred round the one ambition of the French to 
gain a foothold in India. 


AS hi oo) en RAR 


After the French danger had vanished there appeared 
another ‘bogey ’in Russia whose advent on tho India 
frontier alarmed the British Government and led England 
to carry on Wars against the frontier tribes to the North 
West of India, against Afghanistan and Tibet so as to 
create buffer states against Russia’s encroachments on 
India. Lt, Col. 8. ©. Vestal in his book “The Mainten- 
ance of Peace” refers to the Anglo-Russian policy in these 
words :— The Russian territory is still a long way from 
the vital part of India, the frontier is strong by nature i 
and has been strengthened by art, and the British have 

~ abundant means to bring to bear on Russia in other parts 
of the World whenever the North West Frontier 18 
threatened. Nevertheless, it is true that the British 
foreign policy for seventy years has been dominated by 
the necessity of keeping Russia at a safe distance from 
India” | 
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England conquered Egypt in 1882 in order to get 
control of the Suez Canal which occupies an important 
position — being a key to Hurope—and connects Britain’s 
Eastern and Western dominions. An English writer, the 
Hon. Mr. Cowen in considering the importance of the 
Suez Canal to India, in his book, “ Foreign Policy of 
England ” writes thus: The Suez Canal is the link 
which unites our astern and western empires Through 
it we reach not only India, but our dependencies in the 
Chinese Seas, our Australian Colonies, the Mauritius, and 
the British Settlements on the coast of Africa. It is the 
neck which connects the head with the extremeties of the 
Empire. This position is the key to urope and one of 
its arteries. Its occupation by conquering ambitious and 
despotic powers would be a danger to England, to Europe 
and to liberty.” ‘The importance of the Canal as a° link 
between Europe and Asia is beyond doubt. The posses- 
sion of the Canal gives to Britain the command to 
protect her passage way to India.” 


England is a great naval power. Her great navy 
which is an eyesore to other European nations and 
which has ever incited them to increase their 
own navies, has been maintained by England mainly 
on account of India. In order to preserve her do- 
minions in the Hast it was of supreme importance 
for England to keep open her sea routes to these 
distant possessions. In order to be able to do this 
England must have a big navy. The following extract 
from the book, “The Valor of Ignorance” by General 
Homer Lee, proves that the power of British Imperialism 
is wholly dependent on her control of the sea. “There 
have been great colonial and maritime powers, four or five, 
but they have always fallen............. If we allow our de- 
fences at Sea to fall to such a point of inefficiency that it 
is as easy, or nearly as easy, to cross the Seas as it is to 
cross a land frontier, our great empire, stretching to the 
ends of the earth, supported by maritime force in every 
part of it, will come clattering to the gound when a blow 
at the metropolis of England is struck.” 


Eogland’s army too has no doubt stimulated the growth 
of modern armies. [It has been seldom so large as those 
of other European powers, but it is now kept at double 
the strength both English and Indian, mainly on account of 
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India. British Militarism is one of the pillars upon which 
rests the British Empire. Sir John Seeley in his book, 
“The Expansion of England” says: “We found that 
the Government (British India) did not rest as in England 
upon the consent. of the people or of some native con- 
stituency which has created the Government by acon- 
stitutional process ......'........... [here is only one body of 
persons of which we can positively affirm that without its 
support the Government could not stand, this is the 
army. 


Hngland’s attempt to secure Persia by seeking the 
co-operation of Russia and dividing the Persian cake between 
Russia and herself was mainly due to India. Great Britain 
Was anxious to bring Persia under her control so. as to 
use her as a barrier between India and Germany. 
The Anglo-Russian convention of 1907 set at rest the 
disputes of these nations in Persia. Professor Charles 
Seymour in his book, “The Diplomatic Back-ground 
of the War 1870--1914” admirably sums up the causes 
which led up to this change of the old enmity be- 
tween Russia and Kngland--as displayed in the Crimean 
War—into amity and co-operation. “The sudden and 
surprising reconciliation of Great Britain and Russia 
was chiefly facilitated by the attitude of each nation 
towards Germany. Great Britain was consumed with 
fear of the economic development of that nation and 
believed herself threatened directly by its world policy. 
The same factors that had led to her reconciliation with 
France made for an understanding with Russia. Russia, 
on the other hand, after seeing her dream of Far Eastern 
Dominion shattered. was not grateful to Germany who 
was largely responsible for the aggressive policy of Russia 
in China and Manchuria. Furthermore, the activities 
of Russia, checked in the Far Hast, must inevitably be 
turned towards the Balkans and Constantinople, and in 
this quarter Russian ambitions conflicted with Germany's 
purpose of controlling a sweep of territory extending 
from the North Sea to the Persian Gulf.” 


Britain’s hostility to Germany was due to the latter's 
growing strength as a maritime power and her economic 
development which was causing consternation and dismay 
in British minds. Britain’s apprehensions were further 
accentuated by Germany’s ambition to gain a foothold 
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in Asia which would endanger her hold on India. Still 
more alarming to Britain was Germany’s project of 
the Berlin-Bagdad Railway which was meant to bring 
Germany much nearer to her Great Indian possessions. 
Not the,least among the causes which led up to the conflict 
of 1914 was the much disputed question of the Berlin- 
Bagdad Railway, or the land route to India. In the 
opinion of Professor Morris Jastrow, “the Bagdad 


‘ Railway was the largest single contributing factor of 


the world War.” 


The treaty of Peace with Germany at the conclusion 
of the World War also confirms the statement that the 
British foreign policy is still, as it has ever been, dominated 
by the consideration of the retention of India and the 
British possession of all approaches to India in order to 
secure her grasp. “It was for the security of India,” 
says a distinguished Indian American Citizen, “ that 
Britain made a protectorate of Egypt, secured mandate in 
Palestine, Arabia and Mesopotamia and created the 
state of Hedjaz.” 


II. 


It will be thus evident from the above facts that India 
has not only been the main cause of England’s wars, but 
she has also been a constantly inciting cause of Kurope’s 
political jealousies, ambitions, intrigues, rivalries and wars. 


The conquest of India by England has been a fact 
quite unexampled in all human history. Referring to 
the British loot in India Edward Carpenter in his 
book, “India and the Empire” says “The main 
explanation of the sad plight and worse prospects of our 
great dependency lies in the fact that we are steadily 
and systematically drawing away her resources, we have 
our hands perpetually in her pocket.” There is‘no wonder 
that the possession of the richest country like India 
by Eagland should make: the other nations of Europe 
envious of England. India has no doubt created a 
strong inclination in these nations to find out similar 
possessions for themselves, and if possible, to capture 
India herself. Thus it is that the conquest and ex- 


_ ploitation of Iadia.by England haye stirred up perpetual 
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rivalries, strifes, and wars among the nations of Europe 
and exerted a great influence in turning the whole world 
into an armed camp which made the Great War of 1914 
inevitable. 


: Thus it is clear that the subjection of India is one of 
the most disquieting factors interfering with the world 
peace and that therefore so long as India continues to be 
a subject land there can be no permanent peace in the 
world. A distinguished Englishman writes :— 


“The Great War of 1914 to 1918 which ruined and 
drained Europe, of which few if any confess the true aims, 
was a war for the possession of the routes to Asia, for 
the possession of Asia, particularly India. Nothing can 
disarm the rival ambitions of the European powers so 
long as the prey they covet remains for them a possible 
prey. Peace will come to Europe from Asia when Asia 
becomes free, not before. It is not solely for the uplift 
of Asia, bat ia the interest of Europe herself, that we 
must wish for the end of her Asiatic domination. The 
time has come for her to loose her deadly grip on Asia, 
for her own sake. The yoke of brass whioh she had forged 
for the Asiatic peoples is bruising her own neck. The 
sword with which she struck has turned back dripping 
with blood against herself. The hour has come for 
Hurope to die to her old life of Asiatic conquest, greed, 
exploitation anl domination, that she may be born again. 
The rebirth of Europe has for its condition the restora- 
tion of Asia. Of Asia—yes, and first of all, India ‘For 
without [ndia there is no real Asia. There is no Asia 
free without India free. For India is not simply a part 
of Asia, she is its living heart, the soul itself.” 


If. 


Had England granted India freedom 20 years ago the 
peace of the world would not have been disturbed to such 
a dangerous extent as it istoday. India is now awake and 
has entered the struggle for her freedom. She is at present 
carrying on her struggle for freedom by all peaceful means 
possible. But what will happen if India becoming 
disappointed by England’s policy of playing false and loose 
with her, takes to revolutionary tactics : I mean if India 
is ultimately goaded to a revolt at a. most opportune time 
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when Kngland’s hands ever happen to be full again in 
Europo or elsewhere outside India? England must clear- 
ly understavd that if a revolt like this comes after the 
metal of the Indian soldiery has been tried in the fiery 
furnace of the great war and when there is much bad 
blood between India and Hngland, it will be something 
comprehensive in its magnitude, far-reaching in its con- 
sequences and more terrible than the mutiny of 1857. 
It is because when such a revolt comes it will have the 
sympathy of whole Asia as it will mean the battle of 
freedom not only of India but of Asia as well. India 
has been the means of enslavement of various Asiatic 
nations ; India has been instrumental iu bringing sorrow 
to Persia, Balochistan, Afghanistan, China, Tibet, Arabia 
and Mesopotamia. Not only that, such a revolt will 
have the sympathy of those European nations also who 
are in close competition with Kogland in world politics 
and commerce. ‘This is the real danger which England, 
Heaven forbid, may be. called upon to face as a result 
of the present policy by which England is creating a most 
dangerous spot for herself in India. Mr. Donald 
Smeaton. too declared that England was working up 
India to a revolt besides which the Mutiny would be a 
child’s play: 


IV. 


What India should do in order to make her struggle 
for freedom which she is carrying on .at present at home 
successful is the question which Indian statesmen ought 
to address to themselves. 


By far th most important essential of success for India 
in her struggle for freedom is that she should arrange to 
establish foreign relations with nations abroad, such for 
instance as Italy established during her struggle for 
independence. 1 need hardly remind the readers that 
One of the chief causes of the failure of the Mutiny of 1857 
wis the lack of foreign relations with various nations. 
AS every student of history knows, at that time the 
Cremian war was going on in Europe. England secured 
the aid of Turkey to her great advantage for entering the 
Cremian War. India expected help from Persia and 


Russia but the aid did not come from them as they were 
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both afraid of Turkey supported by the European concert. 
Turkey’s alliance with England proved very fruitful in 
ie | | arresting the growth of the Mutiny in India. Turkey 
! aided Great Britain to the extent that the Sultan 
sent a Firman to the Nizam of Hyderabad asking that’ 
Muslims of India should help England. This no “doubt 
exerted a geart influence towards weakening the 
force of the Mutiny movement. In this connection it 
may also be said that the activities of the Indians: 
| who tried to establish foreign relations with various 
nations of Europe during the great war were probably 
| the most important cause, of Mr. Montagu’s sanctioning 
j the so-called Reforms. Hence if India really desires 
B | to throw off the foreign yoke she must bestir herself 
A | to rouse international conscience in her favour. 


Itis therefore, imperative that nationalist India 
Should have her own representatives in London and other 
centres of the world in order to establish foreign relations.  __ 
They should be aided by assistants and provided with 
sufficient funds to carry on the work of representing 
true India and winning international sympathy for 
her struggle of freedom, The whole history of 
England’s foreign relations clearly shows that England. 
holds India through India’s isolation in world politics. 
India must needs be known to the world whose sym- 
patby she must win in order to be free. India must 
take a leaf from the history of the independence of \ 
American Colonies, she must send out ber Benjamin 
Franklins to prepare the gronnd for the struggle for Indian 
liberty outside *India upon the success of which alone ~ 
depends World Peace. 
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THE DIALOGUE BETWEEN YAMA & vahit- 


Since my article entitled ‘the Dialogue between Yama 
and Yami’ was published in the Vedic Magazine for Vai- 
shakh 1982, a few more points in support of my interpre 
tation of the hymn have come to my unotice. I am 
sending them for publication in the hope that they may 
further elucidate the enigmatic dialogue. 


1. That Yama and Yami are mentioned together in 
Y. V. 12°63, where the author of the Shatpatha Brah- 
mana (7.2.1.10) takes them to denote Agni and Prithvi 
respectively has already been pointed out in the previous 
article. Those acquainted with the style of the Brahma- 


nas are aware that the language of the Brahmanas is 


highly metaphorical. The unwieldy ceremonials, of 
which such lengthy descriptions are met with in these 
ancient books are sometimes intended to. convey only 
some simple moral or sociological lesson. Description, 
bald and bare, is rare in the Brahmanas. : To arrive at. 
the meaning intended by the author one has to read. 
closely between the lines. A stray hint as to the object 
or idea for which a substance employed in the ritual or a 
process which forms part of the ceremonial stands may 
give the whole performance a colouring quite different 
from what the wording on the face of it seems to warrant. 
If therefore in the Brahmanas themselves we meet with 
some passing suggestion as to the relation between Agni 
and Prithvi, it will bea sure clue to the connection, 
which according to the Brahmanas exists between Yama 
and Yami. The inference drawn from S. P. 7.1.1.3,4 
where Yama is named together with Prithvi, not Yami, 
and where it is expressly pointed out to signify the King, 
(a3 2 aa:) that as in Sanskrit literature the king is thought 
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to be the husband (patz) of the earth, Yama should be con- 
sidered to bear the same relation to Yami, may seem to 
smell somewhat of a strained conjecture. More direct evi- 
dence is supplied by Taittriya Brahamana 3.11.5.¢7 where 
Agni is addressed as Prithivipate,* and in the context the 
function of pati is mentioned to be that of reproduction. A 
line or two further the desire is expressed ‘to beget progeny 
in that womb.’t The testimony of Gopatha JI.2.9. js still 
clearer. There Prithivi is styled ’ the wife of Agni. } 
The conception of the authors of the Brahmanas as to 
the tie which binds Yama to Yami remains after this 
no riddle. They are synonyms of Agvi and Pritbivi res- 
pectively, which are in so many words said to be bound 
to each other by the ties of matrimony. 


2. While writing my previous article I thought 
Yaska was with Sayana in construing Jai as sister. 
Under his explanation of R.V. X.10. 10. however, in 
which this word occurs, he does not so translate it. While 
rendering another’verse in a previous chapter, be has 
expounded Jami as sister. If he meant to stick to that 
exposition here also, he must have referred to it, as is his 
wont by saying that he has explained the word elsewhere. 
This he forbears to do. He on the other hand gives 

under this verse three additional renderings of the word 

Janu.§ The first is explained by Durgacharya, the famous 
commentator on Nirukta, to mean ‘a repetition.’ The 


second according to the same authority means ‘a fool.’ 


* ara gad | a. ato 2. ee. &. x9. 
+ afena dA saat amda | Ibid. 


= f gfereara: gat 1 at. 3. 2. e. 


$ atfa: afatema | afsasa at | aaaraaidiaed 
qiqaad: | Nirukta 4. 20, n u 
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The third is understood by Durga to signify ‘of a 
different sex.’* The last meaning suits the text in ques- 
tion. The difference of sex exists not only between 
brother and sister, as pointed out by Durga, but beween 
any man and woman. The meaning of the verse so under- 
tood would be:—' Times may come subsequently (to mar- 
riage) when those of different sex, i.e. man and wife should 
behave towards each other as if there were no such differ- 
ence between them.’Circumstances may incapacitate them 
for sexual duties. Then the party capable of reproduction 
would have a right to resort to Niyoga. 

3. Verse 14 of the dialogue is also explained 
by Yaska in his Nirakta under the word Yami. Durga- 
charya commenting on that explanation from the point of 
view of Yaska’s threefold division of deities, which point 
of view, it must be remembered, is Yaska’s peculiarity in 
expounding the Veda, says:— 

‘From the point of view of the threefold division, 
Yama of the middle region detaching Ushas or Vak of the 
same region from himself says, ‘Yami, thy term of embraces 
with me is over, it is morning; desire to embrace the 
higher region, as a creeper embraces a tree ”} 

The physical forces so addressing each other perso- 
nate between themselves the married couple. No brother 
would speak in this vein to his sistere What else is 
the exhortation to Yami, if nota counsel to resort to 


Niyoga? The conjugal relation between her «nd Yama has 


x Haalantalarfe gered alaeqiwal qial, arfe eateat- 
Zaiqeamiaiaa gasea wafa | Ibid. Durgacharya’s 
Commentary. 

+ geaua g areafaat an aieafaat atagvaaicaa: afa- 

ami eeaaaemat at aalfa—‘ 2 afa! adac aeng 
aaa:, ga fA | fagia ae a ema aftcan fase |” 


‘Durgacharya’s Commentary on Nirukta 11. 34. 1. 
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already existed. It can, however, no longer continue. 
Hence the advice to Yami to look for another mate. 

4, This dialogue occurs in the Atharva Veda as part 
ot hymn lof Chapter XVIII. After R. V. 10. 10.11, which 
in the hymn of the Atharva Veda is verse 12, and in which - 
Yami deplores the absence of a natha, which will ensue if 
Yama persists in his refusal to perform conjugal duties 
towards her, the following words are put into the mouth 
of Yamiy: — 

“Not thy natha Yami, am I now.”* 

The word I translate as‘ now’ is atra which may be 
rendered alternately as ‘here,’ or in this respect. 

The most obvious meaning of the word natha is 3 
husband. Yami points out that she will remain without | 
a husband — to which Yama answers that he is not her t 
husband now or in this regard i. e. as begetter of l 
children. Yiyoga implies cessation only of the sexual 

relation. © l 

Another meaning of the word natha would be supporter. 
Yama can perform this duty by his sister even while he 
is simply brother. Yami’s fear therefore that if he 
did not marry her, she would be deprived of a guardian, 
is in that case groundless, while if addressed to a husband, 
not only would the complaint be legitimate, but the 
answer of Yama would also be proper and natural. The 
occurrence of the particle atra is thus significant. Yami 
could be bereft of a natha only if she had a natha already 
and that natha could be no other than Yama, for it was | 


by his forsaking‘her that she thought she was going | 
to become nathaless, 


Yee. td we Lee 


5. A point further worth noting here is whether 
‘the designation natha cau be applied to a brother. In the 


* aì MA asaateafea | awa XVIII. L. 12o 
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absence of testimony to the contrary from usage in 
literature, the very statement of Yama, that he was-not 
her natha in a particular capacity (or according to us 
at a particular time atra) which in other words was 
an ovowal tha: he was in other respects (or according tous 


had- formerly been) her natha, clearly shows that he 


was her husband. 


6. The use of the epithet swhhage too applied in 


verse 13 to Yami* is confined by usage to married 


Women. Yami could not have been unmarried when go 
addressed by Yama. 

7. If we were to accept the rendering of commentators 
who posit a fraternal relation between Yama and Yami, 
the concluding portion of verse 9 of R. V. X. 10 would 
mean :-— 

‘May Yami be connected with Yama in an unsisterly 
relation.’ 


Yami according to this translation knows that the 


‘relation she implores is unsisterly—ajamt. And yet the 


‘argument she advances in favour of her supreme qualifi- 


cation for that relation is that she is the sister of Yama. 
Could absurdity in arguing one’s case be stretched farther 
than by Yami in this hymn. 

In Verse 5. Yami is made to say :— 

‘In the womb did............heavenly Father make us 
spouses.’ 

I have in my article already exposed the fallacy of the 
conclusion based on the wording of this verse that Yama 


. ¢ . 
and Yami are twins. ‘Inthe womb’ does not mean in 


*(.) a à ma guitasaat! R. V. X. 19. 13. 
(R) aña afaa ara w: 1 R. V X. 10. 5. 
(3) adarc fafaargmnfa) R. V. X, 10.9 
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the same womb, not at all ‘simultaneously in the same 
womb. It simply signifies ‘ before birth.’ The illnsion 
at work in the minds of these commentators appears to | 
be that in the embryo state twins lie naked together, to 
which circumstance Yami, according to them, refers, as a 
preordination by God of the future matrimonial relation 
between them. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
In the womb children lie covered with a fine membrane, 
after birth which is taken off them the moment they are 
born. Twins are wrapped each in its own covering. If as- 
sociation ina nude state could be a preliminary of marriage, 
children of neighbours during tender years would, because 
they play together naked, be all intended for that tie. To 
us the argument of Yami appears to be that they were, 
by the affinity of characterists between them, with which 
they were endowed as embryos in (their respective 
= mothers’) womb, intended to be spouses. ` 
The principal problem in connection with the hymn 
‘is tbat of determining the relation between Yama f 
and Yami. That relation settled, therendering of the verse 


becomes a comparatively easy task. The evidence addu- 
ced by me in my previous article, to’ which I have made 
additions in this note, appears to me to point unmistaka- 
bly to an already existing matrimonial relation between 
the couple. The wife is anxious to have progeny, while 
the husband, on account of some situation newly arisen, is 
loth to have sexual relation with her. Finding her in- 
— sistent inher desire to be mother, he advises her to have 
-` recourse to Niyoga. The new situation, to my mind, is his 
resolve to become Sanyasi, of which I find evidence in the 
wording of the hymn itself. 


CHAMUPATI. 


SSS 
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MAHATMA GANDHI ON VARNASHRAMA. 


(By Pr. DHARMDEVA SIDDHANTALANKAR, MANGALORE) 


In Young India for the last week of May Mahatma. 
Gandhi has in reply to a correspondent’s queries. written 
an article on Varnashrama and Caste. ‘The following are 
his principal statements :— 

(1) I have defended Varnashrama as a rational: 
scientific fact and condemned Untouchability as an 
unmitigated evil. 

(2) I do regard Varnashrama as a healthy division of 
work based on birth. 

(3) I have indeed stated that Varna is based on birth. 
But I have also said that it is possible for a Shudra, for. 
instance, to become a Vaishya Bur in order to perform 
the duty of a Vaishya he does not. need the label of 
Vaishya. Swami Narayan Guru does not need to be 
called a Brahmin in order to enable him to be a Sanskrit 
Scholar. i a 

(4) He who performs the duty of a Brahmin will 
easily become one in the next incarnation. But a trans- 
lation from one Varna to another in the present incarna- 
tion must result in a great deal of fraud. 

(5) A ‘Panchama’ does the work of a Shudra and he is 
therefore naturally classified as such w laem he ceases to be 
regarded as a Panchama. 

(6) Types do not change in afew years or even in 
afew generations. 

(7) It is the abuse of Varnashrama that should be 
combated, not the thing itself. 

We shall now see how far these statements are in 


accordance With the Shastric principles. There can be 
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no gainsaying the fact that all the ancient Shastras with 
one voice support Varnashrama. Mahatma Gandhi 
is therefore quite right in defending Varnashrama as a 
rational scientific fact. But it seems to me that he has 
not properly understood the meaning of the Varnashrama 
as-explained in the Shastras. Otherwise he would never 
have ventured to suggest that Varnashrama is based on 
birth. I make bold to challenge the authority of 
Mahatma Gandhi as an expounder of Shastric principles 
or- even as a profound Sanskrit Scholar though I yield 
to none in my hearty veneration for his personal virtues. 
The Mahatma’s views on purely Shastric subjects carry 
little weight. I am also not inclined to believe that - 
Mahatma Gandhi is greater than the authors of the 
Shastras. Such being the case, I have every right to call 
into. question the correctness of Mahatmaji’s views on 
such important subjects as Varnashrama and Caste. Tam 
not quite sure whether Mahatmaji believes in the 
authority of the Shastras or not, though I am inclined 
to think that he does. If I am right I invite his atten 
tion as of all those who belong to his school of thougbt 
to think over the following statements of the Manu 
Smriti, Shukra Niti, and the Mahabharata : — 


We read in the Mana Smarti —, 
í Asaia fardan HUI AAT | 
a Hara yaaa nsf aaa: 1 


t. e. 'The Brahmin, who does not try to learn the Veda and 
is otherwise engaged, becomes a Shudra in this very life. 
We are also told by Manu that every one} is born asa 
Shudra, it is only after initiation ceremony that one 
becomes a dwija or twice-born. FRAT MTAA JZ: geng 
fan saa N 
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In the Shukra Niti we are expressly told:— _ 


a ATAT MANAMI AINAJ TAA | 

a gA a a a rsa Ra quaala: tl 
i.e. There is no Brahmin by birtb, no Kshatriya, no 
Vaishya, no Shudra, no Mlechha. All tbis distinction 
is based on merits and actions (not on birth as Mahatmaji 
has stated). Are we to believe that Mahatma Gandhiji’s 
opinion carries greater weight than that of Shukra- 
charya even on such a Shastric matter ? 


Gandhi Ji believes in the possibility of a Shudra 
becoming a Vaishya but then he says—“ In order to 
become a Vaishya a Shudra does not need the label of 
Vaishya.” If so, why should there be a label at all? 
Why should any person be regarded as Brahmin, Kshatriya 
or Vaishya? If His Holiness Shri Narayan Guru 
Swami does not need to be called a Brahmin who on 
earth needs that label ? Does not the argument of label 
lead finally to the obliteration of Varna, to which as I have 
stated, Mahatma Ji is so strongly opposed? I venture 
to suggest therefore that it is not the question of label 
but of proper place in society. In the Mahabharata it is 
clearly stated— 

Aca sla BAMSABMET AIT FUT | 

aqaqgsad aa a ara aia cata I 

a aifaatfa Genre ava a a arafa: | 

anfa facata Taka g AITTA 1 

aa feuaa gasit aanza ansafa N 

a Hea a atear ar frarfuataat HAA | 

auziaisfa fe JIEN aa: a ‘afafec tl 

The meaning of these verses is— 

Truthfulness, charity, forgiveness, good character, 
absence of cruelty, modesty and self- denial—in whom- 
soever these virtues are seen he is a Brahmin. It is only 
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this pure character or conduct that makes a man 
Brahmin and not birth, ceremonies, not even mere 
study of the Vedas. Even a Shudra can become a 
Brahmin by possessing strong character. One becomes 
a Brahmin not by birth in a Brahmin family but by 
actions. Even a Chandal (by birth, like Matanga Muni.) 
becomes Brahmin by being endowed with strong moral 


_ character. 


I wonder how Mahatimaji can overlook these un- 
equivocal statements of the Mahabharata and venture to 
make statements to the contrary such as are noted above. 
Even the origin of such well-known sages as Vashishtha, 
Parashara, Vedavyasa, Vishvamittra, Manda Pal and 
Matanga must convince him that the statement made 
by him is quite erroneous. I go a step further and say 
that the words Brahmin, Kshatriya, Vaishya and Shudra 
denote particular qualifications and he who lacks these 
cau never be called by those names. For instance the 
word Brahmin means--one who knows (or tries bis 
utmost to know) the Brahma i. e. God and the Veda 
aa aaia aian. How then can this word be applied 
to those hundreds ọf thousands of people who have never 
devoted even oue hour to the study of the Holy Scriptures 
and other sadhana, essential to the attainment of God? 


We do believe that heredity plays an important part 
in making a man what he is, but proper education, good 
environments and earnest spiritual exercises (Tapasya) 
to a very great extent overcome hereditary tendencies. 
Therefore though it is not so easy for a Shudra (by birth) 
to become a true Brahmin, yet if he be, earnest. it is nos 
so very difficult either. As for the present day 
Brahmins by birth it can be said without any hesitation 
that at. least 60 per.cent of them. have not the least 
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merit to be called Brahmins. The present caste system 
based on birth is nothing short of a frand--the sooner 
it is done away with the better for the country and the 
whole world. 

(5) Do all the so-called Panchamas do the work of 
Shudras ? I don’t think that is a fact. So we have no 
right to classify all of them as Shudras. To quote a 
single instance, will Mahatma Ji classify Shri Narayan 
Guru Swami as a Shudra because by accident of birth he 
happens tc be among the so-called untouchables? Ac- 
cording to the Shastras such persons are certainly 
Brahmins in this very life as the Mahabharata clearly 
states ATStIaista fe gaen Tian: agfafern 

(6). We quite arree with Mabatma ji that types do 
not vary in a few years or even in generations. But the 
question is whether the present arbitrary division into 

Ey numberless castes and sub-castes represents those types 
or not. By types the Shastras (especially the Bhagwad 
Gita) mean the predominance of Satva, Rajas and Tamas 
known as Gunas. Proper education and environments etc., 
only are able to change the types. 

(7). Weare also at one with Mahatma Gandhi | 

“where he says that the abuse of Varnashrama is to be 
combated and uot the thing itself. The present hereditaty 
caste system, we certainly hold to be the worst abuse of 
the Shastric Varnashrama based on merits ard actions 
as the most favourite book of the Mahatma has put it 
agati RAT we wrHA Pala: | 

To me it seems that Mahatmaji is not quite consistent 
in condemning untouchability which is only an off-shoot, a 
natural consequence, not of Varnashram bat of hereditary 

= Caste system which he supports. His views in this matter } 


have support neither of the Shastras nor of common; 
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sense. I should be the last person in the world to question 
the sincerity of Mahatma Gandhi's views as regards the 
removal of untouchability but I am sorry to note that 
unconsciously Gandhi ji is harming the cause so dear and 
near to his heart, by supporting the hereditary Caste 
system. Mahatma ji has rightly observed that there is 
no warrant for the belief in the fifth caste. This state- 
ment is true, no doubt, but with a little modification. 
There is no- warrant for the belief in the fifth caste in the 
genuine Shastras, though in the later Smritis and the 
Puranas which support the Caste system, untouchability 
has been given countenance to in the?most unambiguous 
language. So we are naturally led to believe that Mahat- 
ma ji’s views on Varnashrama and Caste as expressed in 
his article referred to above are inconsistent, unshastric, 
erroneous, and misleading. 


THE COMING RENAISSANCE. 


Part II. 
ULTIMATE FAILURE OF THE CAPITALISTIC 
. SYSTEM. 

(i) THE CHIMERA OF PRODUCTIVE EFFICIENCY. 

First we shall take up the most raging of questions, 
viz that concerning propertied civilisation; in discussing 
which we shall have to surely the entire social fabric 
and we hope we may be excused for some of our 
criticism of it in no equivocal terms. For howsoever 
you may view the present society you cannot escape 
noticing that it is based on monopoly over certain 
labour units employed either on land or other capt 


tal. The labourers of to-day, rightly called wage 


slaves, are aroei! nenily better than slaves of old, for 
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by his master, even under Feudalism that of the yeoman or 
the villein by the Lord of the Manor,* but nowadays there 
are only class sympathies inspite of the game of unstable 
equilibrium in industrial large scale production in which 
capitalists alone can afford to speculate and gamble. The 
unemployment problem, so’much forced on our attention 
nowadays, is not really that of lack of employment but of 
insecurity of employment. That security and stability are 
far more conducive to human happiness than any other 
factor, is particularly true of the un-provided lowest class 
of labour. Has the present system increased it, or has it 
added to pauperism? The fact remains that the system is 
hased on monopoly, exploitation and force as implied in 
the Law of Economic Determinism, to say nothing of mili- 
tarism. Even the present-day governments are for the 
most part livingon Force,merely eking out their existence 
and barely justifying their position, as it is getting more 
and more impracticable for them .every day to respond 
in any appreciable degree to the growing needs of the 
society. Again, inequality of possession would have to 


justify itself, otherwise it would lead sconer or later to a 


+u A tolerably clear connection can be traced between the 
development of the“ free labourer” (wage slave) and the 
growth of the population of pauperism. As was seen earlier, 
the manorial system provided a degree of discipline for the 
masses for which the later statutory regulatlons were 
an imperfect substitute. In the medieval towns, at least 
in the larger ones, there was probably always a substratum 
of miserably paid casual labour, but a large proportion 
of the population consisted of organised traders and craftsmen 
who had individually some reserve of woalth, and collectively 
funds for the relief of the unfortunate. The situation was 
altered greatly by the break up of the manorial system, and 
the growing dependence of craftsmen on merchant capitalists... 
(A. QO. Meredith’s Economic History of England, p: 88.) x, 
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revolt. ot the human conscience. Do the riches of a 
man prove his best usefulness to society ? Is property 
the basis or criterion of utility ? How is natural 
evolution to work itself out and along what lines ? 
Mere ‘faith’ would not do. Again we shall squarely face 
a very important question indeed, upon a right under- 
standing of which depends a great deal. It is, to put it 
briefly whether self-interest has been conducive to highest 
productive efficiency and hence leads to greatest material 
welfare of humanity ? Moreover, are material comforts 
_ the true criterion of real addition to human happiness or 
welfare, ? or is the fever of production sapping away more 
than giving life ? Latsser faire led to strongest com- 
binations in production, has this policy of favouring the 
strongest producer been productive of maximum happi- 
ness? “Free Competition and Cheapness:”’ these are today 
the two declared enemies of mankind instead of proving 
blessings to humanity! The solution lie not in catch- 
phrases, or party-slogans, neighter in part-glimpses of the 
truth, but in taking the broadest view of the whole truth! 
We do not propose te discuss whether self-interest 

has led to progress or invention in the industrial arts, or 
vice versa, as that would be irrelevant to our purpose. 
Of course, we may be concerned to know whether, and 
how far, it would lead to future efiiciency and further 
improvement in art. Our answer to this, the strongest 
argument advanced on behalf of rank individualism, 
would be to judge itin the light of what it has done 
by way of providing humanity not with a larger supply 
of consumable luxuries, but with the prime wecessary of 
existence: land produce of: corn, for example? We 
-do not take into consideration à wrong distribution or 


gnnatural grouping of populations brought about by this 


system, for instance, England receives her supply of corn 
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perhaps in greater plenty through her shipping than the 
very countries which raise it ? We shall also not take 
into account either the fact of a far more extensive area 
brought under cultivation, or more intensive agriculture 
done as a result of improvement by scientific methods. 
We cannot attribute these phenomena in any special 
degree to the play of self-interest, since they have arisen 
by the compelling necessity of the situation, the so-called 
pressure of population. The real criterion to judge its 
merit would be, whether as a result of this progress 
in arts. foodstuffs are any cheaper than before in propor- 
tion to the wages or the money ixcome of the lowest 
grade of the labouring classes.” Let us put the thing in 
terms of common economic phraseology.: Judged from 
the point of view of maximum happiness, to a starving 
man, not a class of favoured men, the utility of a single 
morsel of food is practically infinite and -would far 
® outweigh all the grand total of consumers’ surpluses 
derived from all the other comfortable products of indus- 
try put together by the rest of the community. Here 
are the facts. See the figures for the increase in pauperism 
in any old c.untry. For instance, in England the number 
of paupers has increased by 2% in each decade and has 
A now reached a portentous figure of 10% of the popu- 
lation. Add to this misery that of the growing 
number of the so-called unemployed, and then you may 


* For periods dating from the first beginnings of Indus- 

trial Revolution in England until its full advent, we have 

on good authority (vide Meredith’s Eco. History of England 
=F pP. 350) :—“ A glance at Chart B shows that a day’s wages, | 
measured by the quantity cf wheat which they would purchase, 
_ Were greater for both skilled and unskilled labour between 
_4, 1440 and 1490 than at any subsequent period until the past 
half century. . 
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realize the magnitude of the evil brought about by the 
silently grinding mill of capitalism and industrial democracy. - 
Let us, however, adduce some more proof of the chronic - 
state of increasing pauperism in England. We quote Dr. | 
-Bowley’s pre-war figures :— 

‘In a table of incomes of wage-earners only for 1911, 
4% of the whole population, (i.e., 320,000 men) are shown 
to earn a wage under 15/s. and 8% of the population | 
(i.e. 640,000 men) a wage between 15/- to 20/-.’ Again, ` 
based on Dr. Bowley’s study of the conditioas of life in a 
four principal industrial towns of England, we have the _ 
following figures. “ Together these towns embrace about 
2150 working-class households and 9720 persons. Of 
households 203 or 132 per cent, of these persons 1567 
or 16% are living in a condition of primary povety, * 
t. e., with incomes not even sufficient for bare subsistence. 
“Out of 3287 children........8790r 27% are living in families 
which fail to reach the low standard taken as necessary 
for healthy existence.” Again, under distribution of 
incomes for the whole country, we have a characteris: 

tic disparity evident on the face of it, when 2 % of the 
population receive 1/4 of the national income and 11% 
receive 1/2 of the national income. ‘ The remainder of al 
‘it, a little more than half, was lelt to be shared among 
small independent workers and salary-receivers earning 
less than £160 a year and practically the whole body 
of wage-earners.” : 

Were it not for this wretched pauperism brought about 
by oursystem we should not have hesitated in calling it 
a veritable heaven on earth! But our judgment as to the 
standard of necessaries is a very tlexible thing, indeed, in 
our imagination : for when we think of ourselves it rises 
at once very high as no doubt for one favourably situated 


in the upper strata of the leisured class it ought to be, 
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while when we eye the commonest labourer from a dis- 
tance, it at once comes down to the very lowest starva- 
tion point ! 


Now we will proceed to answer the second point 


‘raised, viz. that of the future prospect held out by this . 


system. Will it remedy this great evil of unprovided for or 
insufficiently provided for labourer. What is the mechanism 
itself, let us see, for the investment of capital on land ? 
Beyond a certain point further investment on land 
stops because it no longer pays the capitalist to do 
so-—he cannot raise his interest from it. And where 
is the interest to come from,? Surely from the im- 


_poverished major circle comprising the labourers, since 


to make the case: more piteous, the increase in popula- 
tion must naturally take place in the major circle, at the 
wrong end. 


We would here quote a few remarks from the above 
book (p. 49). 

“The prices would not come down so loug as interest 
has to be paid on newly-invested capital and hence it is that 
we may notice that as population increases the prices would 
always go up of course leading inevitably to the con- 
sequence that the labouring class must suffer, starve and 
perish, while the capitalist should flourish as ever before. 
Does that not necessitate a redistribution of money by what- 
ever means it may be done, so that interest could be drawn 
from the major circle? Must we not open our eyes to the fact 
that poverty and want are forced on the head of the labouring 
class for no fault of theirs—while land can certainly 
produce more—excepting of course that they are capital-less? 
And when inspite of themselves they are ‘stranded down as 
beggars having to seek the crumbs fallen from the table of 
capitalists, we are to learn from books on Political Economy 


that charity i or almsgiving as going to support unproductive 
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labouris a wasteful ‘‘ luxury,” and so the poor beggars are 
discarded everywhere as so much burden on society. The 
society can tolerate all cther luxuries afforded by its benign 
capitalist-clasa, but the ‘‘uxury” of supporting human life 
itself is at any rate intolerable? Is not the capitalist also 
a case of unproductive labour ?” | 

Shall we quote, to further strengthen the point, the 
same argument more scientifically advanced by an 
authority of the old school of economics, say Pro- 
fessor Taussig. Here is the economics of the case by 
which investment is determined in any productive in- 
dustry, to say nothing of land which is governed by the 
law of Diminishing Return. 

Saving and investment. simply mean the employ- - 
nient of labour in a different way. 

Before long, however, the plant and machinery must 
be used; that is, turned to making more consummable 
things. What sorts of consumable things will be in demand? 
Not such as are adapted to the demands of investors 

$ aud savers (presumably, the well-to-do). These, by sup- 
position, no longer buy for enjoyment; at all events they 
reduce such expenditure to the minimun. The laborers, 
however, have passed no self- denying ordinance. For 
commodities adapted to their needs there is an unlimited 
market. To be sure in order to induce purchase, things must 
be of the sort they fancy. But there is no difficulty in dis- 
posing of goods of this sort, offered cheap enough. 


spencer ten 2 yee 


ir 


The real cause of difficulty, however, is evidently 
not overproduction, but over-accumulation and over-in- 
vestment. More things are being advanced to the labourers 
than they reproduce. The essence of the process of 
capitalistic investment is that advances are constantly being 
made to lobourers, and that labourers are constantly produc- 
ing more than has been turned over to them. The supposed 
jncrease in savings and the decline in luxurious expendi- 
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ture show that greater amounts are being paid to . 
laborers than before. To put it in another way: before 
the process begins, part of the laborers are engaged in 
making commodities for the capitalists’ consumption, and 
part for the consumption of the laborers themselves. 
After the process is completed, all the laborers (or virtnal- 
ly all) are engaged in making goods for capitalists. Then 
the laborers will be consuming more than they reproduce 
and no return to capital can emerge. 


As interest fell, more and more of the well-to do 
would conclude they might as well spend as invest; 
would buy houses, pietures, automobiles, champagne and 
would cause labour to turn to making such things. A 
balance would in due time be restored, by the making 
of less goods for laborers’ consumption and by the return 
of profit and interest in all branches of production.” . (Prin- 
ciples of Economies by Professor Taussing Vol. IT. pp. 47-48). 

Now at the end of this pretty long quotation which 
nevertheless establishes our indictment of the system 
to be just and true beyond the shadow of a doubt, suppose 
we are asked what we should propose as its alter- 
native to bring relief to the situation? Well, we 
should think,” there is the Law of Sacrifice to answer 
our purpose best, for does it not teach us to counteract 
the evil of diminishing return from land by investing 
more and more capital on it regardless of the rate of 
interest otherwise derivable from it? Since the capital- 
ists would not willingly sacrifice their interest, let the 
higher will of the community assert itself through: the 
strong arm of the Government to have the community 
invest that much-needed capital'on land until the desired 
level of prices of food-stufis is reached. Without success- 
fully completing the cycle of productivity connecting 


industry to agriculture no other solution could result. 
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To this our solicitude for the unprovided labourer, let us 
add a mild protest also in the following words quoted 
from the same book. (ibid p 46). 

“To fully realize the truth of the statement, we 
might stretch tho picture in our imagination that if 
by any means all the machinery could be internationalized 
then if all the H. P.’s of the world were put to the soil of 
India and China alone, and scientific agriculture carried on 
under improved methods and scientific advice, these two 
countries alone would suffice to be the granaries of the 
world. There was a real millenniun known to old Indian pol- 
ity of not very long time back when all the necessaries of 
life were in such good plenty that it was sufficient that 
any one male member of the Jargest joint -family could 
earn, what would amply suffice for all the rest. But to 
what plight are we reduced now in this age of free 
competition—that every one from the child of eight up- 
wards must bean earning hand, and labour automatically 
like ‘a machine ‘itself all day and night to get a lift in life 
and -yet to what end—struggling endlessly to keep body 
and soul together. Of course, conditions are abnormal in 
India under the alien rule of a worst capitalistic Imper- 
ialism; but pauperism is more or less the same in all its 
hideous aspects all the world over.” At another place (pp- 
112-13) :— 

“And since the economical and ethical conditions 
have very much changed from what they were in, the pre- 
-machinery era, what we want is to apply such suitable 
safeguards as would ensure our obtaining the same state 
of plenty and prosperity? without having to go back 
upon our new outlook on life, created by—firstly that we 
do; not want the old simple life but want “Juxuries”to0} 
secondly, ‘consistent with the new aspect of the enormous 
increase in. human popultation. 


. The standard cf ‘plenty and prosperity’ which "the 


Government of a country must secure at all costs must be 
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judged by the following acid tests:— ) 

(1)There should not be a single case of umemployed 
labour. 

(2) The minimun daily wage must suffice to support at 
least a family of ten members (since an ordinary farmer 
with his primitive tools conld raise enough to support as 
many) amply as regards food and other prime necessaries 
—the laboring time being not more than six hours a day. 

(3)The food must be so cheaply available as to require 
(almost no labour, hence the greatest possible investment 
on land) by the most improved methods must be secured. 


(4)The minimum wage should go on increasing and the 
prices should go on falling, even with the increase in po- 
pulation. 

(5)'The land-revenue must be the least, the very, very 
least.” 


In concluding this point we shall now direct the 
reader's attention to the question we left unsettled before, 
as to whether self-interest added more to efficiency of 
production, or that it had its limits, and beyond those 
limits it required to be complimented by gratuitous and 
disinterested services rendered with the highest sense of 
duty in the broader interest of the community in order to 
be more productive of utility. We think the question is 
answered. We may again do well to elicit the authority 
of an old school economist, Professor Marshall. ) 


‘í The struggle for survival may fail to bring into exist- 
ence organisms that would be highly. beneficial....... ..This 
seams a hard truth but some of its hardest features are 
softened down by the fact that those races, whose members 
render services to one another without exacting direct re- 
compense are not only the most likely to rear a large num- 
ber of descendants who inherit their beneficial habits. 
Marshall’s Principles of Pol. Econ. pp. 242) 
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Now as we have seen from theoretical considerations 
how the present capitalistic system is ultimately bound 
to fail in providing the entire human population with 
any degree of sufficiency of the earth-produce of foodstuffs, 
let us also notice why the gain from all the so-called 
triumphs of Industrial Revolution has profited us so 
little. It will suffice for our purpose to quote a few lines 
from a dispassionate statement made on the subject 
by a famous writer on Political Economy, C. S. Devas. 
(Pol. Econ. Stony-husrt Philo. series). 


‘“ We are now confronted with the very serious question 
why after such a brilliant advance we are not better off, why 
so many are hard-worked, il!-clad, and ill-housed, so many 
tens of thousands of people even in Great Britain are boed 
down with abject poverty, and if we reckon our subject 
countries, so many teus of millions. And the question is 
all the more striking when we remember the profound peace 
which has prevailed in the Empire with little serious inter- 
uption for the greater part of a century. For if we compare 
societies which without a technical revolution have enjoyed 
for a long time a simi'ar political tranquillity, for example 
the Roman Empire at the aecession of Commodus, the 
dominions of the King of France at the death of St. Louis, 
or the German Empire at the accession of Maximilian I., 
the obje :ts of enjoyment in those societies seem little if at 
all inferior to our own............ But then if that extreme 
misery were removed, nay, if all the national wealth were 
equally distributed, even then, apart from other difficulties, 
the difficulty before us would not be met, for each man’s 
wealth wouid be little, if any, more than the average énjoy- 
ed by the masses in those other periods of prosperity ; and 
we should think in vain for that great well-being which thess 
greet technical triumphs had led us to expect.. 

-* The real explanation of the difficulty i is two-fold, 
first that many of the grandest inventions réally serve 
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our welfare much less than they seem, and secondly, that. . 
many losses and injuries have fallen onus, some due to 
tho Industrial Revolution itself, which this revolution has 
had to make up for. When the inventions have been duly 
appraised and the compensation duly allotted, we shall not 
be surprised that so little net gain is left over.” i 
In a word, our inventions have only served to give. 
an impetus to mis-directed production and mis-directed 
cousumption, made competition and struggle of life ‘more 
socially injurious than ever before, thus turning the 
engines of progress into giants of steam and electricity’ 
hissing out fires of destruction far and near among the 
poorer ones among our brethren! 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED. 

RUINS OF AN ARYAN EMPIRE. | 

Mr. C. F. Andrews contributes an informing ariticle, 

full of deep pathos, to Current Thought, June issue, in. 
which he sets forth his impressions gained in the course 
of a tour in Indo-China. Though circumstances denied 
him the opportunity to completely. fulfil his wish to -visit 
the whole of this once great empire, he has been able to 
supplement his own observations with accounts found in 

books of travel. Writes he :— re 

In the twelfth century of the present era, when Aryan 
Hinduism in the North of India was receiving‘one defeat after 
another at the hands of the rising Mohammedan powers from 
Central Asia, a Hindu monarch, named Jayavarman ‘VIII, was 
ruling over this Khmer Empire, which then stretched literally 
from the Bay of Bengal on one side tothe Pacific Ocean on 
the other. It was divided into sixty self-governing republics, 
and according to the Hindu spiritual genius, which’ always 
tends towards a diversity with .a. unity was rather a great 
federation of friendly states under one Emperor than & 
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centralised personal despotism. Jayavarman VITI was truly 
the Chakarvarti of his times in the Far Mast. 


We must realise that the Hindu Civilisation was intel- 
` lectually and artistically paramount in those ages in the Hast 
to an unparalleled degree. We can seo it piercing its way 
over the land barriers northward into the remote Brahmputra 
valley of Assam-and through Nepalinto Tibet. We find it also 
spreading from Pataliputra and Kashi and Nalanda westwards, 
by way of Taxila through the Kashmir and the Kabul Valleys 
over high mountains into Central Asia and penetrating to the 
farthest parts of what has been called by Sir Aurel Stein, 
‘Serinda’, that is to say, Indo-China. For, taking Kashi and 
Pataliputra and Nalanda as the centre, or focus, the civilisation 
went forth in four main directions,—southward to Ceylon, 
eartward to Java and Cambodia, northward to Assam, Nepal E 
and Tibet, and westward into Bactria and Central Asia. This * 
westward course,—the great highway of tho Mahayana Bud- 
dhist developments —created an ‘Indo-China’ in the inland 
heart of Asia, which corresponded to the Indo-China of 
Cambodia in the south-Hast. Thus, the anciont {civilisation 
of China was enveloped on both sides with Hindu-Buddhist 
thought. China assimiliated this, till it became a portionof 
her own spirit. X 
zn e 
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: ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS. 
- Architectural remains of the Empire are thus noticed:— 

Of all the architectural remains in Cambodia, revealing ` 
the Indo-Chinese Civilisation, the greatest undoubtedly is 
Angkor-Vat, the vast temple ruin in the heart of the city of 
Angkor, the capital of the Khmer kingdom. The architecture 
is colossal: the sculpture and carving area work of remark- 
able beauty. There is nothing quite like it in the world, and 
it may be rightly named, along with the Pyramids, as one of 
the wonders of the world. It stands out, along with. Borobu- 
dur, as one of the two greatest monuments of the far East. 

_, The following is a description of the first eight of Angkor- 
Vat by a traveller ;— 
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“When I visited Augkor-Vat and Angkor Thom, my first 
visiou of the splendid ruined city was by moonlight. We had 
come, a whole party of us, by steamer from Saigon up to. the 
flooded Mekong river. Sampans landed us on the edge of the 
tropical forest. Wo were led along a narrow path under the 
dark vault of trees, mysterious sounds reaching us from: the 
wooded depths. Then as we came again into the Open, the 
prodigious spectacle of palaces and templos, of white towers’ 
glittering in the moonlight, met our awe-struck gaze. This 
trernendous work of human hands suddenly appeared in the 

. very midst of untouched nature. A silence of death reigned 
over the vast buildings, where centuries before there was so 
much life and beauty. : 

« But it needed daylight to appreciate all the details - of 
the different temples, terraces and walls. ‘The principal, 
temple of Angkor-Vat is some 820 feet long by 656 feet broad. 
It is formed im ‘terraces one above the other, and there are 
five towers, of which the central one is 123 feet high. Every: 
inch of stone-work is finally and minutely sculptured.” 

But even greater than these wonderful architectural rémains 
must have been the marvel of irrigation and intensive agri- 
culture which turned the tropical jungle intoa fertile garden; 
and opened up millions of acres for rice cultivation, making. 
Khmer kingdom one of the great granaries of the eastern world* 
We huve remains, 'vhich show this also, and they account for 

p" the prosperity of a kingdom which expressed its joy of living 
in such perfect architecture and sculpture. . 


EVIDENCE OF TRADITIONS. | 

The evidence of traditions is no less eloquent. 

The whole of Cambodia i is still under the influence of Hindu- 
Buddhist traditions. Hindu ceremonies can be everywhere 
traced. Hindu festivals are constantly observed. Buddhism 
is the State Religion. But very little now remains of the 
treasures of all this Hindu civilisation in the soul of this 
wonderful people except a gentleness of manners, a digniby of 
—4 bearing, and. a perfect beauty of Aryan features in men and 
women alike, These old majestic buildings which Hipdu 
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architects built, and the culture that lies behind them, are all 
that can now be seen of one of the noblest Empires of the 
Kast. Yet still beauty lingers, even in the present state of 
fallen greatness. The traveller, from whom I have already 
quoted, gives the following description of the heart of the 
kingdom of Cambodia :— 

“I shall not easily forget the emotions of wonder and 
delight which thrilled me on my arrival at Pnom Penk, the 
capital city. On the west bank of the Mekong, in a setting 
of giant palms, flowering trees and marvellous verdure, rose 
slender sculptured spires of temples, and fantastic radiant roofs 
in tiers of many-coloured tiles with snake decorations. The 
streets were full of movement and colour. The women walked 
straight and graceful as flowers. The men were tall and well- 
proportioned, and, though a mixture of Hindu and Malay, 
looked to me like natives of Benares. Scattered among them 
a priest draped in flowing garments of golden yellow, and 
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naked children as beautiful as classic bronzes, sat or played 
at street corners.” 
+ “All Cambodians are able to read and write. Every child ` 


goes to school in ono of the old temples. liven in tho depopu- 
lated regions, -small bands of religious men maintain in the 
deadly jungle the old service of the shrine, and those who have 
forgotten both the names and rites of Sive, Rama and “other 
favourite deities of the past, mako pilgrimages to tho desolate 
holy places.” = 
THE PRESENT NEED. . 
Concludes Mr. Andrews :— 

_ But while I have read this passage from a book of travels 
over and over again, and pondered over its spiritual meaning, I 
have only become the more certain that from India itself must 
go out to Cambodia and to Bali and to other centres, where 
Hinduism is not really dead, but only moribund, a new r0- 
viving message. It is, to mo, a matter of intense’ and earnest 
longing, that some at least of the treasures religious wisdom 
and: devotion stored up in India should reach this Hindu rave 
jn jts day, of adversity. and savo it from extinction,, just a as a 
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drowning man may be saved from utter death even at the last 
moment of exhaustion by a timely outstretched hand. With 
the new facilities of travel, the way is more easy to tread 
than it was of old when monks and sanyasis crossed on ‘foot 
the high Pamirs and the snow-girt -Passes of the Karokoram, 
and faced in open hoats the terrors of the typhoon, in order to 
carry forward from India their spiritual message to enrich 
mankind. 


It is the Arya Samaj that lays claim to the missionary 
heritage of ancient India. The finger of Mr. Andrews 
points to the field which the missionary activity of the - 
Arya Samaj may at present make its own in the East. 
Will it respond to the call ? 


COMMON TRADITIONS. 


The Leader for June 25 translates from Hindi a 
thoughtful paper by Sri Prakasha, in which means are sug- 
gested for the cementing of a permanent bond of union 
among the various communities living in India. His 
diagnosis of the present trouble is worthy of the serious 
attention of Indians of all shades of political and OHO 


thought. Says he :— 


The Hindus are divided in thousands of castes and creeds: 
These nurse mutual jealousies and observe mutual touch- 
me- not- ism.’ The Muslims have their own separate tradi- 
tions which they jealously guard. Even those Hindus who turn 
Muslims, cast aside the traitions of their own country and 
link themsleves with the traditions of that foreign clime 
where their new religion was originally born. Even the 
historical heroes are divided up, for once upona time they 
fought with one another. All the Pauranic heroes, though 
they haye no connection with any particular faith or creed, 
are regarded as belonging to the Hindus; and Muslims’ ‘think 
it sacrilegious to have any regard for ‘them. ‘These things 


have made the situation a most difficult and delicate one, 
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Krishna and Rama are verily Indian heroes.. All those who 
regard themselves as Indians should venerate them. But they 
have been dubbed as Hindu gods. Shivaji is no hero for the 
Muslim: Aurangzeb no hero for the Hindu. Unity has thus 
become a mere dream impossible of achievement. 


SACRED PLACES. 


The natural and historical objects meet with no better 
treatment. The country’s mountains, the Himalayas and 


_the Vindhyas; the country’s rivers, the Ganga and the 


Yamuna; the country’s places of pilgrimage, Puri, Rameshwar 
and others are all regarded as peculiarly Hindu. Muslims 


have nothing to do with these. „They do not care for them. 
This bars unity. 


All Indians of whatever creed or faith must venerate 
India’s rivers, mountains and places of pilgrimage. These 
natural and historical places form the very foundations 
of sound nationalism. We cannot abandon them, I 
cannot support the proposal that these should be dis- 
carded. Some think that by casting them aside, difterences 
would cease and iidtionalism would develop. But I ask: 
What would be the support of nationalism, if not these. 
Just as the Egyptian Muslim fervently speaks of “Egypt and 
the Nile,’ so must the Indian Muslims as well as all other 
Indian communities, speak of ‘India and the Ganga,’ But 
the Hindus must so transform their outward method of 
worship of these objects, that its purely religous form should 
be eliminated and it should appear in a national garb 
in which all could join. Just asa change in the methods of 
teaching history can do one thing so can a propor change in 
the form of worship bring about this other most desirable 
result. A change is possible and necessary also because the 
innumerable communities among the Hindus themselves wor- 
ship at the same places in different manners. Uniformity is 
badly. needed. The. elimination of differences is most “essen 
tial. I, believe | that a little effort can do this, 


ma 
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HERO WORSHIP. 

The heroes of the .Puranus are not religious persons: 
they are national-and historical. They are tho puilders of 
India, the nation. ‘They deserve to be worshipped by all In- 
dians. But the worship must not be in the form of any 
particular creed; that creates confusion and ill-will, 

HINDU AND INDIAN. 

Hinduism must not be regarded as a separate faith like 
Islam or Christianity. Hindu and Indian really, are con- 
vertible terms. The word ‘Hindw’ indicates a particular por- 
tion of the earth, not a particular manner of worshipping 
God. All the so-called Hindu traditions cannot be regarded 
as the traditions of areligious faith. They are the tradi- 
tions of the country as such. Outside India, Hindu means an 
Indian. In America all Indians are known as Hindus. In 
Egypt’s Al-Azhar University, the boarding house of Indian 
Muslims is called the ‘Hindu Boarding House’; the transfron- 

& tier people regard all Indians as Hindus, whether Hindu 
or Muslim. No particular kindness is shown to these even 
if they are Muslims as a thousand years of India’s history 
can testify. To separate oneself from an Indian tradition 
by calling it Hindu is neither wisdom nor does it connote 
understanding of the reality of things. 

Y We similarly defined the term Hindu in a previ- 
ous issue of the Vedic Magazine. The religion so styled 
should be termed Vedic. ‘Hindu’ we regard to be a geo- 
graphical term. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 


c S A F 
waiatatia —By P. Bhawani Prasad. Published 
by Shii Narayana Swami, President, Dayananda 
Centenary Committee. Price annas 12 


< ~- . The Centenary Committee has by The publication 


of thig book determi Lesti 
bo ermined what. festivals ar 
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by the Arya Samajists and how. The writer has taken 
great pains in dilating on the usefulness of these celebra- 
tions. His notes on the origin, etc., of each festival are 
worthy of careful perusal. It were better if the Sub- 
Committee, appointed to decide the manner of celebra- 
tions of these festivals, had gone through the historical 
and sociological notes of the writer too. The authorita- 
tiveness of these descriptions may thus have been much 


enhanced. The book, as it stands, deserves to be popular 


among the Samajes in as much as it fulfills a long- 
felt need. 

quagga —By P. Medhavrata Kaviratnu. By the 
same publisher. Price As. 1.6 pies. 

amata fata—By Shriyut Narayana Swami. By 
the same publisher. 7 

Amaz fasa—By Vidya Bhushana Vibhu. Pub- 
lisher the same. Price annas 4. 

The writer had undertaken to compose in verse & 
biography of Rishi Dayananda, which however he could 
not complete by the birth centenary of the sage. The 
book under review was a part of the bigger -volume he 
had contemplated to write and publish. It is a sweet 
enjoyable description of the life-history of Swami Viraja- 
nanda, Rishi Dayananda’s Master. The metre is small 
and flowing. It suits the theme of the book. 
The wording is appropriate and the style simple and 
unassuming. The author, we hope, will soon publish 
his larger volume, and give the Arya public a biography 
of the Rishi in verse. 

: ara aqm— By Ajit Kumar Shastri, Published by 
Jain ‘Siddhant Prakashak Press, Calcutta. ` i 
P aiza a iw qu— B; y Rama N ivasa Pad dar’ Published 
by Adarsha Pustakalaya, Agra. Price Rs. 2. 8as, - 
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T'he author means to enlighten the public as regards 
the conditicn of railways in India. He begins with a 
short history of their establishment and reviews briefly 
their gradual extension and development till this time. 
He dilates on causes which have made the running of 
railways a much more costly affair in India than elsewhere. 
The policy of the Govenment in this behalf meets with 
fair but unsparing criticism. The inconveniences of third 
class passengers at whose expense first class carriages are 
run with princely equipments for the comfort of Europeans 
and Huropeanised Indians are duly set forth. The ruin- 
ing effect of the prejudiced policy of the Government on 
the industries of India is pointed out with the unerring 
finger of a consummate business-man. The book closes 
with a word on the ignorance of the people of India which 
is responsible for most of these evils. The appearance 
of such books in Hindi is a happy sign, predicting a hopeful 
future for the literature of that national language of whole 


Hindustan. 


EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS, 
THE DEATH OF DAS. 


The death of C. R. Das has left a void in the political 
life of the country. A man of high intellectual gifts, 
the most irresistible charm of his nature was his intensely 
loying heart. Born of Brahmo parents he had adopted: 
Vaishanvaism—the type that flourishes in Bengal. - The 
sentimentality of his temperament found satisfaction in 
this creed of high-pitched devotion. Yet as Vaishanava, 
he refused to be blindly orthodox. Inter-dining and 
inter-caste marriage | “movements had his _never-failing 
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support: To the latter principle he gave a practical 
shape in one of the marriages in his own family. 


` He earned thousands and hundreds of thousands. 
He, however, was never so rich «as when he gave away 
‘ every pie of those thousands withcut a scruple as to his 
own fate in future... He constituted one of the greatest’ 
acheivements of Mahatma Gandhi for his non-co-opera- 
tion cause. He could not see eye to eye with the- 
Mahatma: Hence his formation of the Swarajya Party, 
of which he was formally the head, but in virtual reality, 
as wa3 characteristically put by some one the other day, 
the heart. The death that has come to Das may be 
_ envied by any the greatest man living in any part of the 
earth. -He fell. in his. hour of complete victory.’ He- 
literally accomplished what he had promised to by bis entry 
into the Council He went te wreck dyarchy and was 
successful in making. the process of double government 
impossible in his own provioce. The funeral procession 
which attended the progress of his dead body to the: 
crematory was the tribute of his bereaved people to his 
beloved memory. Never was a king so heartily honoured. 
Bengalis in lacs mourned the dead hero. ‘The country. 


as the intelligence spread over telegraph wires echoed, 
the grave feeling. | 


-Fhe vitality of a country is measured by, its ability 
to readily fill up vacancies which the: death of its lovers 
and leaders creates. Political India is today subjected 
by Destiny to its usual test. .She will, we hope, be not 
found wanting, when so tried. Zi 


m ’ The Ld. day passed away peacefully except. for a 
small - scuffle among coolies in Calcutta. The. whole 


t 
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He views with marked disapproval the untidiness of 
most Indian homesteads. Their very appearance is oft-bimes 
an eyesore and prejudices one against the occupants. Such as 
these were not long ago in Pariah and Chamar,villages in India 
and they are offen a source of worry to sanitary inspectors. 
Then the critical European complaints of the conservatism of 
the Indian in his agricultural methods, that he does not produce 
as good results as he might, that he impoverishes the soil without 
feeding it. He looks with disdain upon a disunited commun- 
ity, he sees evidences of internal distrust and suspicion. He 
knows that 75 per cent. of the serious crime in Fiji last year 
was committed by Indians, and that thousands of pounds are 
*poured out annually upon wasteful litigation. He sees the 
“New Rich "spending extravagantly upon such unproductive 
things as jewellery, as though intoxicated. It is possible to 
see more sovereigns around the necks of Indians in Fiji in a 
day than one would see in many months of travel through the 
whole of the British Empire. He views all this with a disap- 
proving eye. This condition of affairs exists because the mor- 
al and intellectual development of the community is not pro- 
portionate to the more rapid acquisition of money. An all- 
round development is needed, that’ will, side by side with 
an improved earning capacity, show cleaner habits, an 
unselfish public spirit that puts the interests of the “biradari” 
before personal gain, a more scientific knowledge of agriculture 
and sanitation, and the ability to use or invest earnings wisely. 


Men by the hundred can leave India each year and: pen- 
etrate the lion-infested forests of Central Africa, or journey to 
the far- distant islands of the Pacific in order to pile up money, 
to obtain wealth from their own fellow countrymen. Where 
are the men and women who possess the spirit of service? Who 
forsake home and country in order to Give rather then to Get 
It is disappointing to find that they are conspicuous by their 
absence in Fiji. Is the baniya- mahajan spirit all that India 
has to show the world? Is there no self-sacrificing brotherly- 
love in the land of the Brahmachris and sanyasis? The ab- 
_ sence, in Fiji at least, of any who come from India to heal, to 


. 
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teach, 6 servo, to give, is to a lover, of India deplorable. Dur- 
ing the last ten or fifteen years Christian missions have done 
good work, medically and educationally, among these people, 
As ever, they display the pioneer spirit and seek to serve, 
Oft- times all the thanks they receive is an unkind accusation 
that they are mere proselytisers and should be boycotted. 
Quite apart from religious differences—the question of 
z religious propaganda is not present in the thought of the writer 
—is there « any dynamic or inspiring force in India which can 
thrust forth sons and daughters to the uttermost parts of the 
~ earth to be humble servants of socicty? If so let it be shown 
“speedily, for the present situation in Crown Colonies is a clear 
and urgent challenge. | : 


-MUHAMMADAN VAISHANAVAS.: 


: TIn an article by Mr. S. N. Dhar appearing in the 
United India and Indian States, we read :-- 


4 P Recent research in the field of Bengali literature has yielded 
en LY. 28 45 names of those Muhammadan mystics who 
“composed poems on Radha and Krishna. In Rai Sahib Dinesh 
“Chandra Sen's great work, tho Vanga Sahitya-Parichaya, tho 
-names of eleven Muhammadan poets are givon together with a 
few representative pooms of each. They are Alwal, Salweg, 
. Kahir, Sehhlal, Fatan, Bhikhan, Ali Raja, Akbar Shah, Nasir 
Mahmud, Habib and Saiyad Martuza. The last named-was 
born in the middle of the sixteenth century in a village in the 
~Murshidabad district of Bengal, and died at the age of eighty 
E, place called Chhapghati, where his tomb still exists and 
ig venerated by Hindus and Muhammadans. His family 
came from Rarielly in U.P. It is now held that there wasa 
‘second Saiyad Martuza, who came from Chittagong, and was 
also a Vaishnava poet. 


oop The Vaishnava mystics of mediwvil Bengal are noted 


for the exquisite charm of their style,—the beauty and oleva- 


tion of thought, and the music of their rhythm. ‘The Muham- 


madan conyerts to Vaisht lavism are in no way inferior to thoir e 


“38 Tin Ju brethren in. „the matchless way in which they handle 
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the traditional Hindu legends of the love of Radha andi Kri- 
ghna. In the anthologies of Vaishnava versés, called Padava. 
lis, many of which are still extant, the reader is startled to 
find the names of Muhammadans who had become Vaishnavas 
and who in matchless style, have expressed their appreciation 
of the solace derived from the contemplation of the love of 
Radha and Krishna: In depth of fervour as well as earnest- 
ness of manner, in the loftiness of the flight of their imagina- 
tion as well as grace and loveliness of composition, there is 
nothing to distinguish these Muhammadan padavalis from 
those composed by the best Hindu Vaishnava poets. 

What if not converts in spirit were thesa enthusiastic 
singers of the praises of ‘ Radha and Krishna.’ Others 
there were who embraced the Vaishanva cult, but were not 
made members of the Indian society. They were 
allowed to remain Muhammadans socially so that on 


their death they were buried without ceremony, either 


Hindu or Muhammadan. One wonders to see this 
lack of assimilating capacity in even the reforming bodies 
among Hindus. The charm of the faith bewitches the 
alien, the professors of the creedifight shy of hugging to 
their breast the mistrusted neophyte. Forces of attraction 
and repulsion work simultaneously. They counteract 
each other, and the movement, a natural effect of which 
should have been the unification of communities, dies 
out without leaving a permanent mark of success in this 
direction. The story of Hari Das related in the same 
article is typical of a class of people so won and lost. 

Of Muhammadans who became Vaishanavas during the 
lifetime of Chaitanya, the foremost was Hari Das who hailed 
from a village in the district of Jessore in Bengal. It appears 


that Chaitanya who enjoined on all men faith in Hart and 
‘the uttering of his name, did never regard a Muhammadan as 


impure or inferior nor did he revile the great religion of Islam 
In-the memorable interview. bebween the two men on the sea 


beach at Puri, Hari Das, who had come all the way from 
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Bengal to have a darshan of the Master, fell weeping at his 
feet, saying that he was an impure Muslim andso doomed 
for ever. The great Saint lovingly embraced Hari Dass, and 
praised his spiritual yearning, but gave hima mild rebuke in 
the following words:— For nothing you decry yourself, Hari 
Das and your religion, I myself do not possess the purity of 
your pure religion.” 


This great Muhammadan Vaishanva died at Puri, enjoy- 
ing up to the very last moment, when breath actually failed 
him,ithe supreme felicity of having his Master and his 

followers before his closing eyes. Then rose Chaitanya, and 
carrying the corpse of Hari Das began singing fand dancing 
in divine ecstasy. This continued for sometime when Swrup 
Gosain brought Chaitanya back to his senses. ` They carried 


the coffin tothe.sea, and bathed it in its water. ‘The sea has - 


now become a great Tirtha,” said Chaitanya. They then dip- 

~ ped his (Hari Das’s) toe in water, which they drank witn great 
respect. They besmeared his body with sandal-paste and 
wrapped it in costly clothes. His grave was dug in the beach, 
the corpse was placed in it,and Chaitanya filled it with sand 
with his own hands. Such was the honour and love inspired 
by a great Muhammadan Vaishnava. 


THE SHARP EDGE GF THE SWORD. 

We learn for the first time from a speech of Lord 
Birkenhead that the British came ‘to India centuries 4g0 
for composing with the sharp edgeof the sword differences 
which would have Submerged and destroyed Indian 
civilization.’ (Italics ours). The object of the advent 
of the British, as described by the Secretary of State, 
was truly noble. Only, the description is not true to 
fact. Rhetoric has evidently got the better of historic 
accuracy. ‘For weread of no deputation ‘sent by the 
warring Indians to gracious England to kindly come snd 


ee ee Pe 


compose their differences. Differences in India no doubt — 


à a p i. 
are the sword which Mngland wields ominously over India’s . 
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country heaved a sigh of relief as papers reporting the . 


celebrations of tbe festival were found void of any 
alarming news of an inter-communal riot. 


Id to us appears .to be a synonym of Yajna, a holy 


day, a day when a community or a church stretches out 
its hand of fellowship to humanity. Tbe highest mission 


of religion viz. that of bringing about unity and brother- 


hood among nations and individuals should of nature find 
full emphasis on these red letter days of every community.: 
Even mute sub-human creation should be made to feel 
that their human brethren are engaged this day in demon- 
strations of feelings of love and amity which religion has 
imbedded deep in their nature. The other Ids of Islam 


give ample proof of -their being so designed: We wish 
' the same characterisation were true of this Id also. The 
day of sacrifice in religion sbould muses self-abnegation 


on the part of men. 


Armed police patrolling the bazzars, a display of ma- - 


chine-guns in all parts of the city, a sister : community 
observing hartal—such are the concomitants of this 
sacred festival of our Muhammadan brethren. Can we 


congratulate the Church of Muhammad on this caniae. 


ment in charity and fellow-feeling °? 4 


The responsibility for , the spirit of provocative 


bravado followed by blustering rowdyism on the part of 


Muhammadans lies in part on the Hindus too By their 
supersensitive adoration of the cow, they have made 


themselves easily liable to provocation. One justification © 


that the Muhammadans offer for their. offensively con- 


ducting the cows for slaughter in a procession is the 


religious obligation on them to refute the right to 


worship of a mere animal by practically killing it. The 


object aimed at may from the point of view of an inye- 
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terate iconoclast be above question. The method employed 
is anything but religious. It is a negation of all the soft 4 
virtues that religion is calculated to breed and foster, 
Humility and love are the essence of religion. In their 
‘demonstrations on the Id day the Muhammadans are 
actuated more by communal hatred than by any pious 
wish to improve the religious outlook of their compatri- 
‘ots. Veneration for the cow has in the Hindu too to 
be based on feelings other than the superstitious belief 
that the body of the cow is the seat of all the fabulous 
gods of the Pauranic Pantheon. The economic utility of 
the cow added to the feeling of lovability of every living 
being are reasonable sentiments and will appeal to the 
Hindu and the non-Hindu alike. Let the cow be the 
link between man and the sub-human creation. Mercy 
‘to fellow-creatures should be the watchward of humanity 
as Creatiion’s Lord. Thus viewing the cow, the Hindu 
will love the Muslim as much as “the meek cow. His 

love wil! conquer where hatred fails. He will be spared 

the agony he feels at present gratuitously and without 

avail. The swagger of the Muslim will be unarmed too. 

Whom will it provoke when the party at present pro- 
- voked will be provoked no more. 

To the Muslim we say :—Make thy Id a veritable Id, 
a day of rejoicing for the whole world. 
- To the Hindu we say :- Love the cow in the sA 

-of the cow. Woo love, instead of challenging hatred. 


= THe CALL OF FIJI. 
A. W. McMillan is very enthusiastic in his exhortation 
to Indians. to go and serve their compatriots in Fiji. 
Himself a Christian he will be glad to see non-Christians 


in the field so that the lot of the depressed and tie = 
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head. The sword has been continuatly whetéed, so that we 


‘find its edge far keener today than ever before. If Eng- 
land had once undertaken to fulfil its imaginary self-im- 


posed mission, viz. that of composing Indian differences, the 
sword would have long since fallen off her hand and she 
should have found her.oceupation in this foreign land long 
since gone. Profession of the mission is more palatable 
than its fulfilment. 


The Secretary of State has evidently thrown out a 


challenge to the self-respect of India. The language is 
arrogant and galling. Will India taken up the challenge ? 
Close up the clevage between Hindus and Muhammadans 
aud the sword of the Britisher will break in case it falls 
again against that adamantine wall. 


SALE .OF MINOR GIRLS. 


Judgment has been pronounced by Mr. Justice Ven- 
ketsubha Rao in a case in which a father petitioned for 
the production of his two minor daughters, aged 6 and 8 
respectively whom he had entrusted to a Brahmin on the 
understanding that they would be married to suitable 
mates. The husband bought them without knowing them 
and the father sold them as the price offered by the 
intermediary was the highest. No comment is needed 
on the avarice of the parent, for which alas! there is no 
penalty in the I. P. ©. The case establishes the im- 


perative need to fix the age of marriageability of both ` 
men aud women, below which, both parting with and — 


accepting a girl as bride should be made crimes. Ah for 
an Arya Rajya! 5 
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The Gurukula Samachar 
| THE WEATHER. 


The rainy season is one of the most pleasant seasons 
of the year inthe Gurukula. Large masses of clouds ~ 
are constantly hovering in the sky. Verdure greets 
the vision at every turn. The landscape all round pre- ° 
sents a most fascinating aspect under the soft shade of 
the clouds. The sunset in these days is a sight of trans- 

$i cendent loveliness. Intervals of sultry heat, however, 
occasionally mar the beauty of the weather. 


i A DEATH. 

. Some of the Brahmacharis of the first four classes 
at Mayapur had attacks of typhoid fever. Owing to. 
regular and careful nursing and the exertions of our 
doctor in charge, they are all convalescent, and out of 
danger. Unfortunately, one of them died suddenly: on 
‘account’ of heart. failure a few days back. His body was- 
brought over to the Gurukula Kangri on a tamera and 
cremated according to Vedic rites. 
` THE SAHITYA PARISHAD. 

‘The Anniversary of the Sahitya Parishad, (the 
Literary Association of the Gurukula ) was celebrated 
with great enthusiasm the other day. Speeches on 
diverse literary subjects were made by the Brahmacharis 
and the staff, The question of enhancing the usefulness 
of the Parishad was also considered. A Sahabhoja was- 
held i in tho evening. ; 


PRINCIPAL RAMA DEVA. 


Principal Rama Deva's health has improved consi- 
` derably. = is expected to resume his duties by the 
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' CHARACTER FORMATION, 

The Gurukule being a residential institution, one of ite- 
special. features ig the’ stress laid on character forma- 

tion and Brahmacharya. It was thought desirable that 
more strenuous efforts should be made in this direction, = a 
From the first of this’ Asharb, therefore, satisfactory BE is : 
progress in this respect has beon made an essential requi-. x 

site of promotion to the next higher class in tho College 

t department and marks will be awarded each month to 

each student for regularity, punctuality and other essen- 
tials of pood conduct, and summed up at the end of each ae, 
year. $ ue Ba: tg 


ON’ AXLING. 
DON'T BE A CHRONIC WEAXLING, 
Double Your Strength! 

Your success in life—your business, happiness, social position, 
liré—all depend upon your health und strength. No other two 
Wors are so vitally important in making good as aman and a | 
ller of men. Every real man feels. the ever present desire fora | 
llthy, perfectly developed body. more nerve force, greater endur> = 
€ and control. And yet these gifts are within reach ofany one ~ 
» is willing to devote afew minutes each day to my scientific health Er 
dling exercises. ee nota ; So 
ay Scientific System of Graduated Physical — 

, Culture. Le So aaa 

IT IS FREE—Tiis will show you some of my remarkabl 
evements in Health-building exercises many pages with nic 
ographs of myxeif-und a number of my pupils. Read what th 
mbout my system. Don’t take my word for it. This book w 
-m impetus and inspiration to every young man. Alt I ask is t 
@ of postage 2 annas. Remember this does nọt obligate 
‘way 80 don’t delay one minute. This may be the turn 
our life. Order for this big book. yaa 
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Notice. 


Very few copies left, apply at once, 
aon, awaaz wiea—Atharva Veda with literal translation am 
purport in Hindi and copious etymological and other notes $ 
Sanskrit, complete in 23 parts including indexes. $ 
Price. Rs. 47-8-0. Postage Rs 4-4-0 


2, TTT HAT aisa—Gopatha Brahman a of the Atharva y 
4 


~ with literal translation and purport in Hindi and various etymo 
‘gical and other notes in Sanskrit, comlete with indexes. 
i 


ee or TT ET aaO ay oa ae, 
AR pk ae ja 


Price Rs. 174-0. Postage annas 15. 


3. gaa arar:-Selected Mantras of the four Vedas for pray 


and Havana with Hindi literal translation and indexes, very usei 


to children and others for daily prayer. 


Price annas 5. -= Postage anna 1. 
Address— P. KHEMKARAN DAS TRIVEDI, 
52, Lukerganj, ALLAHABAD. 
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pocket book of inspiring thoughts Price 8 As. To Subscribers, “ Inds 
Review,” As. 6. Light on Life. -By Baba Bharati, Second Editio: 
Price Re: One. To Subscribers of“ I. R.” As. 12. Hinduism—P 
Babu Govinda Das, Cloth bound 450 pages; Price Rs. 3, To Subscriber 
ie” of the “I. R.” Rs. 2-8. The Three Great Acharyas :—Sankara, Rami 
oe - nuja and Madhwa :—A study of their Lives and Times and a critic 
_ / + exposition of their Philosophy, In one volume, Rs. Two. To Subseribet 
of “ I. R.” Re. 1-8.. The Mission of Our Master. Essays and Discourse 
—By tho Eastern and, Western Disciples of Ramakrishna—Vivekanan® 

_. Price Rs.3.. To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review ” Rs. 2-8. Aspe 
of the Vedanta—By various writers, 4th Edition, Re. 1. To Subscribe 
of I. R. As. 12. Ton Tamil Saints.—By Mr. M. S. Purnalingam Pill 
Price As. 12. To Subscribers of I. R., As. 8. Sri Savkaracharya’s Sele 
Works, With the text in Sanskrit, Devanagari and an Einglieh Tres 
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= Subscribers of the I. R. As. 8, Essentials of Hinduism. A symposi 
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= —  Nore.—Books are given at concession rates only to subscribers 
« The Indian Review? Any one who wishes to buy books at coneess) 
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er G. A, NATESAN & Co., G.T, MADRAS. ; 
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THE ORDER OF ESSEES.* 
I. 


dnd ye shall be unto me a priestly kingdom, and u 
holy people.” 

By the time when the gretest teacher of the World, the 
great mediator, Jesus Christ, stepped forth among the Jewish 
people, proclaiming his doctrines of light and heavenly 
truths, that these his doctrines might spread light and 
warmth over the earth, and peace in the weary heart of men, 
had the above spoken of people in general very much devia- 
ted from the path of the Lord, from the knowledge of Him, and 
from the doctrines of divinity given to Arbaham and handed 


_* Appended to the letter on Crucifixion, an introduction to` 
which by Pt. Ghasi Ram has appeared in this Magazine, and 
which has since been published in book form by the Dayananda 
Centenary Committee, was this account of the Essees. The 
sources from which it is derived are the same that have already 


been tapped, but translation of passages reproduced from the °° 
original is different. For a critical study of the history of re- 


ligious orders, thiaatranslahion mabe ob erent N, al PS tdation USA 
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down to Issac, Jacob, and their desevndants, and afterwards 
further interpreted and explained by the man of God, Moses. 


The interpreters of the Scriptures in the different 
ages of the Old Testament, or the Scribes, had contrived 
to attribute to the holy Scriptures the meaning and expli- 
cation that was most convenient to their material advantage, 
estimation among the people, or their own wishes. Indeed, 
we find in the Scriptures of the Old Testament that holy men 
of the school of the prophets often stepped forth as the cham- 
pions of truth and defenders of light, who severely reproach- 
ed the people for their-sins and vices, and severely warned 
the false teachers who led the people astray and misinter- 
preted the laws of the Lord. -But the people seldom heeded 
them, and many of them fell victims and martyrs for the 
vengeance of the priests, the scribes, and the fury of the 
people. 


By the time that Jesus Christ and his great predecessor, 
John, stepped forth among the people, the Jewish people was 
separated into several religious sects, that each had different 
views on religion. But even from the day that Moses, 
according to the command of God, consecrated the people 
o ‘* A covenant people to the Lord.” (2 M. B, 19 Chap.) 


There was always among them a certain class by whom 
the name of the Lord Jehovah was worshipped in truth and 
purity. Already in the time of the first Judges appeared 
this class as a distinct Order or Brotherhood, named ‘‘ Na- 
zirees,” Nazarees, or * Nazarenes,’’ and in the time of the 
Kings we find this Brotherhood under the name of the 50- 
called ‘‘ School of the Prophets.” 


The membe)s of this holy union, had the design, ‘To 
love and worship God in purity of heart, and to the best of 
their ability work on their own ennobling and perfection ; 
and of all their ment, to further the happiness and peace 


of their fellow men.” 
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In time of the Maccabai, this interesting Brotherhood 
appears under the name of ‘‘ Hasidees,” Eller ‘* Assidees,” 
that is, ‘ the holy,” ‘f the pious ;” and afterwards, in the 
time of St. John the Baptist and the great Master, under the 
name of ‘* Esseers,” or ‘* Essenes,’’ that is, the ‘‘ children 
of peace.” 

It is not to be wondered at, that the scriptures of the 
New Testament do not directly mention this important and 
significant Brotherhood, as they lived separated from the 
world, as a defined Order, and admitted no body that had not 
under-gone a term of trial for three years and sworn not 
to disclose for any outsiders what took place in their meet- 
ings. This Order had a material influence on the culture 
and enlightening of the age and the ages that were to come. 


In the New Testament there are many expressions and 
references that directly appear to the thinker and the unpre- 


_ judiced interpreter of the Bible, that indirectly speak of this 


brotherhood; and just by these may be explained many unde- 
fined and dark quotatious in the Scriptures, and rationally 
conceived, that otherwise would appear inexplicable and ob- 
scure. We will afterwards represent instances of this nature. 


But before we proceed toa more minute illustration of 
this most remarkable Brotherhood, we will first pay attention 
to the, in Jesus’ time, most important and differmg sects of 
religion among the Jewish people. 

_ These, first, the Pharisees, a sect full of hypocrisy and 
egotism. They distinguished themselves by rigidly observ- 
ing all the outward forms of the Mosaic law, assumed holi- 
ness, haughtiness and ambition in unison with greedy aim 
after earthly winnings, but did care little for the real purify- 
ing of the heart or true hnmanity ; and combined with these 
peculiarities great desire for dignity and worldly esteem. 
At public meetings they always endeavored to be the princi- 
pal ones and aspired generally for the esteem and favour of 
the people. 
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The master Jesus often severely reproached them there- 
for, and warned and exhorted the people to shun their false 
doctrines in the savings.” 

“Take heed and beware of the leaven of the Pharisees 
and of the Sadducees”. Math. Evang. Chap. 16, and in 
the same gospel, Chap. 23, where he four times cries “Wo” 
unto them,,he says ‘Wo unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites, for ye make clean the outside of the cup and of 
the platter, but within they are full of extortion and excess,” 

It is evident from this and several other quotations of 
the same kind, where Jesus reprimands them severely and 
rebukes them, that he considered the Pharisees the most 
vicious, cunning and dangerous’of all Jews. 

Next we have, second, the Sadducees. These werea 
kind of philosophers who denied the immortality of the soul 
and a life after this, and they taught that they deceived 
themselves who lived a pious and devoted life and exercised 
virtue, hoping therfor to get their reward after death. 

Such a raward after death there was not, but it 
always was a necessary duty that men should fulfil to 
themselves, by living a virtuous and good life, as they then, 
more contented in their mind, could proceed on their way 
through life, and in consequence thereof would the burden 
of life be easier to carry. 

This was their peculiar interpretation of the moral mean- 
ing of the commandments, but yet it preserved them from 
the hypocrisy and the dissembling of the Pharisees. 


The Sadducees showed themselves openly to the world 


such as they in reality were, in a life intermixed with virtues 
faults and vices. Toward the Master, Jesus, they never 
showed such an animosity as the Pharisees. On the con- 
trary, they often with great attention and admiration seemed 
to listen to his doctrines of wisdom. 

They were more energetic and active than the Pharisees, 


and as they, like the former, had a great desire for acquiring 
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wealth and worldly possessions, they were generally rich and 
considered the wealthiest class among the Jews. The King, 
‘ Herod,” belonged to the sect of the Sadducees and ack- 
nowledged their doctrines. 


The third sect comprised the Publica: s. They are not to 
be considered as a distinct religious sect. But it is evident 
that they widely differed from the above named sects, and 
the so-called ‘* proper Jews,” in their religions belief; and 
this is even shown by the contempt in which they were held 


by the common people. 


But we have reasons to believe that this contempt often 
was unmerited, as they were often kindly received by the 
Master, Jesus, and he communed with many of them in a 
friendly manner. He speaks thus of himself in unison with 
them in Math. Chap. xi, v. 19; ‘‘The Son of man came 
eating and drinking and they say, behold a man gluttonous, 
and a wine bibber, a friend of Pablicans and sinners.” But 
even the life of these he reproached on several occasions. 
In Math. 5 Chap., v. 46, he says : ‘‘For if ye love them which 
love you, what reward have ye; do not even the Publicans 
the same ? 


Every Jew who had knowledge of Scriptures of the Old 
Testament, shortly everybody that examined into things and 
claimed to possess the culture of his time, generally belonged 
to either the Pharisees, Sadducees, or the Essees. 


We know with certainty, and the writings of the Evange- 
lists do not deny it, but on the contrary strengthen this fact, 
that the Master’s great predecessor, John, from his infancy 
was adopted and brought up in the School of Esseen Order, 
and there acquired his knowledge and wisdom. 


We cannot here give any information on this subject, of 
what the higher degrees of the Order did know about it, as 
this description of old. Essees is written for the benefit of 


the brethren of all degrees, we will therefore ‘confine .our- 
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selves to examining the gospel and other New Testamental 
Scriptures for testimony to: prove the same. 


Itis evident ftom the gospel that John belonged neither 
to the sect of the Pharisees nor to that of the Sadducees. 
He rebuked them both severely for their lives,——as his great 
suecessor,—and when many. of both the Pharisees and the 
Saddueczes came to him at Salem on the bank of the Jordan 
to be baptized by him, he said to them: ‘O generation 
of vipers; who hath: warned: you to flee from the wrath to 
come? Bring forth therefore fruits meet for repentance.” 
Math. 3 ehap., 7and 8 v. 

Herod adhered, as above mentioned, to the doctrine of 
the Sadducees, and it was this Herod, whom John so sey- 
erely rebuked on several occasions for Herodias his bother 
Philip’s wife, and,, for all the evils which Herod had dong 
added yet this above all, that he shut up John in prison 
Luke, iii, Chap 19--25. 

Lucas the Evangelist relates to us in his iii. chap., 12 and 
13v: “Then came also Publicans to be baptized and said 
unto him, ‘Master, whet shall we do? And he said unto them, 
‘Exact no more than which is appointed to you.” 

John says about himself in the gospel of John, 1 Chap. 
23 v.: “I am the voice of one erying in the wilderness” and 
the myanigeliats: add that this answer did he give to, ‘‘they 
which were sent were of the Pharisees.” 


Marcus says of John in his 1Chap.4to6vs ‘John did 
baptize in the wilderness and preach the baptism. of repen- 
tanee for the remission of, sins. And Jchn was clothed with 
camel’s hair and with a girdle of a skin about: his loins, and 
he did eat: locustsiand wild: honey”; and in about the same 
words and sense dves Matthew speak of. John in his third 
chapter. 


We might: cite more instances of the same kind, but 
these ought to be sufficient to show that the Scriptures of 


the:New: Testament: give a positive proof for the contend ed 
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point that John did not belong to ‘either: the school of the 


Pharisees or that of the Sadducees. Atthe same time it 


gives more than a negative proof for the conelnsion that he 
belonged to the holy order of the '‘Esseers; and the more we 
study the writings of the Evangelists and interpreters of the 
Bible, and consider who ‘were the friends of John, and 
the doctrine he preached tothe people, the more are we 
convinced that he belonged to the Hssees. 


By comparing all the above named with the manner 
of life, ceremonies and fundamental belief of the 'Essees we 
are thereby convinced that this champion of truth was 
messenger of the Brotherhood to prepare the way for Jesus 
and to promote his mission, who indeed had sentihim. ° 


We will proceed to a truthful illustration of this Brother- 
hood, as we find it related of authentic authors from the 
commencement of the New Testament time, and let these 
speak for themselves. 


Of allthe Gentile authors, none give more authentic 
and minute information on the subject than the Jewish his- 
torian, Josephus, in his work, De ‘Réllo Judaico, 8 Chap., 
2—13 Vs.: and especially'in'his Historia Antiqua Judaico, 
3'Book; 5Chap. 

He lived both before and after the destrtuction of 
Jerusalem by Titus, and as he 'himsėlf ‘bélonged to the 
Esseen Order, and had undergone the ordered term of trial 
for three years, his accounts merit our belief of its authen- 
ticity. ‘Of his admission into this Order he writes as 
follows:— i 

“When. I had reached my sixteenth year did I under- 
taketo examine into our different religious sects and their 
doctrines, that having come to konw them I might choose 
the one that to me appeared the best. I have already men- 
tioned that there were three sects of Pharisees, Sadducees, 
and Essees. ; 
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“Having resolved this, Gid I at once begin to prepare 
myself in different ways. that] might be admitted into the 
Order of Essees. In order to accomplish this, I turned to 
a man called Banus, of whom was told that he belonged to 
the Brotherhood of Essees, and lived in the wik erness, 


‘made his clothes out of the bark and leaves of the trees, 


fed upon wild fruits, plants and herbs, and from holiness 
bathed several times night and day in cold water. 


‘In this man’s company I spent three entire ‘years, un- 
dergoing all kinds of trials, temptations and privations, and 
then returned to the city (Jerusalem). When I had filled my 
nineteenth year did I commence to shape my life and habits 
according to the doctrines of the Pharisees, and this sect is 
very similar to the Grecian Stoics.” 


Of these, Josephus own words, we are informed that 
he actually hadundergone the, according to the Esseen law, 
ordered term of trial; and although he afterwards returned 
to Jerusalem, and in the future obeyed the doctrines of 
the Pharisees, yet-did he continue to remain a member of 


‘the Esseea Brotherhood, and was admitted into their meet- 
‘ings as long as he did not transgress the duties of the Order 


or in any way did break the oath that he had taken at his 
initiation. 

It was not before the Jewish kingdom was destroyed by 
Titus, Jerusalem and most of other cities of the country laid 
in ashes, and the members of the Esseen Orders widely 


dispersed, that Josephus in his writings committed to the 
world what we here will communicate. 
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BLOOD AND ITS CIRCULATION IN THE 
VEDAS. 
(By PRINCIPAL RADHA KRISHNA ARYA SEWAK B. Sc., 
M. B., B. S., AYURVEDIC COLLEGE, GURUKULA.) 
a: afena ang: fa aazma fagga: gega: fa gga AAN | 
Aa asa: atfadt: maga: Heat: an: get faf: i 
[ seeds go HIST 2 AH g AeA J 
The Lord of the Universe (#:) made (fa agia) 
in this man (afena ges) fluids (219:) which are present 
in many forms (fag aa:) and undergo many changes in 
the body (ga #a:). The special fluids mentioned in this 
Mantra are produced in the body (srat:), flow in inter- 
mittent waves (ferqa@eaia: and have some velocity (alm). 
These fluids undergo various changes in their colour 
while flowing at different places, as, the blood-in the 
veins is purple (#euT:), in the arteries red, (wife) ; 
and the lymph is light grey in lymph vessels (ATH YAN). - 
They reach every place in the body up in the head 
(R=at:), down in the pelvic organs (aaiat:) and obliquely 
out in the rem test places of limbs (fazaat:). 


The above translation of the Mantra shows, and 
moreover it is to be made clear in the very beginning 
that this Mantra and others of the Sukta teach us, that we 
ought to sing His praises for his bestowing upon us 
such beautiful, efficient and complicated living machines, 
having also the fluids mentioned above. Naturally, 
therefore, one cannot expect to find a complete scientific 
discourse on the blood and its circulaticn in this Mantra. 
But the mere fact of this mentioning of blood, its nature 
and its circulation, in such a compressed form of poety 
for the purposes of singiug His praises, clearly shows 
that the nature of blood, its properties and circulation 
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were known to the “primitive sages,” long long before 
the time of Harvey. European and even our country 
men having brains stuffed with ideas borrowed from the 
West, cannot but be astonished at what the detailed 
explanation of the Mantra would reveal. The Mantra 
presents.the following points for consideration:— 


1. The Lord of the Universe has made flwzds in this 
Man (@: afena gat fa agara ara). 

9. These fluids are present in the body in many 
forms (fag 4@:) 

3. Their nature wndergoes changes in the body 
(ga Fe:) 

4, They are produced in the body (aTat:) 

5, They exhibit intermittent waves while flowing 
(f&gazaa). 

6. They have a velocity (atat:) 

7. Their colour changes at different places in the 
body like purple, red and grey (amm: aiga: ABI Yat). 

8. They flow everywhere in the body, upto head, 
down to pelvis and out to limbs (Sat: amia: fatal). 

Let us now consider these points in detail one by one. 


I. m afena gest fa agag ara: 


After singing His praises in the other parts of the 
Vedas, for bestowing upon us the solid parts of the body, 
the Rishis are made to say thatout of mercy and beneyo- 


lence, He also made such important things as the fluids 


of the body like the blood, the lymph, the chyle, the 
internal and external secretions and the excretary fluids. 
But in; this Mantra the nature of some special fluids 


like the blood and the lymph was revealed to the Rishis 


by; the author of the Universe. 
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2. fay qa: 

These two fluids, although very closely related to 
ech other regarding their composition and origin, have 
different forms, t. e., :— 

(a). Blood is coloured purple or red, flows in differ- 
ent sets of tubes called veins and arteries, and is more 
viscid than the 

(b). Lymph, which is light grey in colour, flows in 
lymph vessels and less viscid than the blood. 

While the blood is flowing in its mintte thin walled 
vessels, its fluid portion gets out by osmosis and is then 
called lymph. This lymph bathes the tissues of the body, 
supplies tham with nourishment, which the blood takes 
from the food canal; and also supplies them with oxygen 
taken from the lungs. It takes from the tissues in return 
waste matter and carbonic acid gas. The waste matter is 
subsequently thrown out of the body in urine through the 
kidneys and in sweat through the skin. The carbonic acid 
gas ultimately reaches the lungs with the yenous blood and 
is exhaled. 

3. Ge Fa: 
The lymph, as it leaves the thin walled arteries 
(capillaries), imparts the food materials and oxygen to 
the tissues and receives in exchange waste matters and 


Its nature thus changes before and 


carbonic acid gas. 
Laden witb 


after its coming in contact with the tissues. 


the waste matters, the lymph enters a different set of 


minute tubes called lymph vessels, which join the big 
lymph vessels and which in return open into the big 
veins. Blood, before sending out some fluid portion with 
food and oxygen to the tissues is red in colour, but as the 
lymph re-enters it with waste matters, it begins to be- 


come purple and ultimately near the heart, when the 
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whole of the lympth has entered it, it “becomes dark 
purple in colour. It is only after passing through the 
lungs where carbonic acid gas leaves it and oxygen enters 
that its colour again becomes bright red. 16 is, there- 
fore, quite clear that, according to the Vedas, the 
nature of the fluids undergoes changes in the body gaza: 
according as the lymph leaves or enters the blood, by 
which the entire physical, chemical and even biological 
nature of the fluids changes. How is it possible that the 
Rishis should have been taught the word gaga: but did 
not know its plfysiological significance as narrated above. 
Were they primitive people then? It was on account of 
these changes reader, the scientific significance and mean- 
ing of which they realised that they preached the gospel of 
open-air life. When the blood comes in contact with the 
purest air, rich in oxygen one is favoured with ruddy 
cheeks. rosy pink lips, red nails and bright eyes. They knew 
that an indoor life, devoid of fresh and pure air, makes 
the blood mostly venous, unable to impart its carbonic 
acid gas to the already impure saturated atmosphere. 
One can at any time see such cases in over-crowded towns 
with pale faces. livid lips, dull lustreless eyes and long 
drawn sad countenances. How inevitable then it becomes 
to be thankful to that Lord of the Universe sarafa 
for favoring us with euch important fluids. And our 
Rishis were not wrong in singing His praises for such 
essential vital fluids. Rather keeping silence would have 
been a sin. 
4, Ma: 
And these fluids are produced in the body. As said 
already, the Rishis are not out this time to write a 
thesis on medical subjects. It is sufficient to say that 


by merely mentioning the fact that the fluids are pro- 


duced in the body, a physiologist at once knows what 
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a world of meanings is hidden behind this word. The 
idea at once flashes in the mind of a scientist, that the 
Rishis meant by this that 

(a). There are places or organs in the body, where 
these fluids are produced and (b) they are formed in 
some special manner. How could one use the word 
atat: unless he knew the places and manner of formation 
of the fluids, a too lengthy point, to be touched here. 
Suffice it is to say that the blood is formed in the 
bone-marrow, lymph glands etc. 

5. fagana 

These fluids exhibit intermittent waves while flowing. 
Many ages after the Rishis, the attention of the 
Western physiologists was drawn to the fact that the 
blood was flowing in intermittent waves, because they 
observed that 

(a). There was pulse or intermittent expansion of 
the arteries as felt cver some bony place as the wrist etc. 

(b). If an artery is cut, the blood flows out of it 
in jerks and not in a stream. 

(c) And moreover, if an apparatus for recording 
the pulse (sphygonograph) is applied to tbe wrist over 
an artery there is alternate rise and fall of the pointer 
showing an intermittent flow of blood. 

How could our Rishis put this fact of pulsation 
before the generations so confidently and definitely with- 
out knowing it and its significance. How can a primitive 
man lay emphasis upon and definitely state such a point, 
which, after so many centuries, was studied by the 
scientists of civilized times. Could the Rishis know all 
this about the circulation of blood without knowing the 
proofs? This is impossible and no human brain can 


_ understand such paradoxes, 
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6. ala: 


The fluids have a velocity. This is a point which 
cvnnot bə easily grasped by a layman. Ordinarily people 
. do not know that blood has velocity unless they have a 
scientific turn of mind. ‘Then what of stating this point? 
Those who state it and praise Him for giving velocity 
to the blood, of course, were not primitive men. How 
could they ever emphasise this point without knowing: that 
this is the outcome of 

(a). The propelling force of heart 

(b). The elasticity of the blood vessel walls and 
the 

(c). Nature of the calibre of the vessels. 

They also knew how velocity was affected while the 
blood was circulating throuvh tubes of different calibre 
and heart. 

7. sent: SfN: maga: 
The fluid assumes different colours at different 
‘places in the body as purple, red and grey. This point 
does not need much explanation, only that the Rishis 
knew that while circulating, the blood becomes differently 
changed in colour as stated above in point 2 and 3. 
8. Heat: wart: farsa: 

The blood flows everywhere in the body up to the head, 
down to the pelvis, and out to limbs. It would be clear 
from this that Rishis must have known that there is a 
centre or pumping organ from which the blood goes 
upwards to the head, downwards to the pelvis and 
eutwards to the limbs, Is that organ not the heart ? 
It also makes clear that tha blood goss to these parts 
through blood vessels. 


This is all a pratical way of describing the physiology 


of blood and its circulation for the purpose of prayer: 
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In prayers, one can only touch the points and not lecture 
upon them. And if these points are touched in such a way 
that even if many centuries afterwards, the scientists 
also came to the same conclusion after working 80 
hard in their laboratories, cannot one assume that the 
Rishis, whom these things were revealed, were scientists 
and expounded these scientific phenomena long before 
the present day sceiace could claim its name. How 
then were they uncivilized and primitive? Is it not 
uofair and unjust to call those people civilised who 
preached that some spirit flowed out of the human tubes 
or that air was rushing through them or that some 
brain fluid was present in them, in preference to those 
sages who could definitely say that blood circulated in 
the blood vessels, flowed from a centre to all parts of the 
body while flowing underwent changes in nature and 
colour exhibited intermittent pulsations, had velocity and 
moreover was produced in special parts of the body? Would 
you call such scholars uncivilized and primitive? Can 
we Arya refrain from admitting that we are the des- 
cendants of such learned rishi3? Would you deny that 
their blood is running in your veins? Would you still 
remain blind folded with your brains imprisoned that 
your ancestors were merely naked savages? If you still 
think so, then may God help you. 


EXTENT OF ANCIENT INDIAN ENGINEERING 
PHILOSOPHY. 


antaa tia TOWN-PLANNING. 


aaiqaa EDUCATION AND RECREATION. 
(By Rao Sanie K. V. Vaze, I. C. E.) 


education why is it that human beings — make 50 muoh 
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of it ? is a question that is heard many times, The 
Universe is made up of two sorts of things viz the inani- 
mate ones SHfa and the animate ones gaq. The inanimate 
things are passive and therefore they care little for the 
circumstances and things surrounding them; in short 
they are fagh and asaa. They take in every thing 
and reject nothing. But this is not the case with ani- 
mate things. Their power of endurance is limited and 
therefore they have to select. Selection means dis- 
crimination or HT, cart. They take in selected,things 
and of these things give out the waste products. For 
accomplishing this purpose of selection or discrimination 
education is necessary. Education is obtained in four 
ways viz (1) Heredity, (2) Learning from parents 
(3) Learning from specialists and (4) Inspiration or 
Revelation. These four methods are mentioned in the 
Vedic precepts (1) atazataa (2) fagzataa (3) aadA 
(4) afafazaiaa. 

Leaving the inanimate objects out of consideration 
we find that the vegetable kingdom Hea atfa is educated 
by means of heredity only. By the inherited qualities pos- 
sessed by the seed the tree selects the things it wants and 
assumes a particular shape and method of working as 
it suits itself to the changes that occur in the best way 
it can, each individually according to its own capacity. 
The object is secured by different individuals in different 
ways and this method is called ‘Natural Selection’ by 
Darwinians. Among Beasts faaratfa, the education is 
by inheritance and home training. We often see birds 


and beasts teaching their young. Among human beings . 


aataifa or Keays besides these two influences a third 
is added viz training by adepts. Human beings have 
invented many new amenities and the production and 
the use of these have to be specially taught, We see 
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the same tree almost in the same: condition all over the 
world and in all seasons. We see the beasts and birds 
do the same except the adoption of peculiar methods to 
suit peculiar climatic and seasonal changes such as 
migration, building nests, or using different tactics. But 
we see men not only differently clad, fed and accomo- 
dated to suit different climatic and seasonal circumstances 
but even in the same country and season adopt different 
methods to suit their different positions. All this has 
therefore to be specially taught. What has been called 
Natural Selection is a kind of Revelation or Inspiration 
but amongst the highest of human beings this is specially 
perceptible. 

adsa NAS Wa: fasa;s VIRAT | 

QZ: SIARAIAUCEAR WT: RIZA TIA |I 

A disciple gets one fourth knowledge from his pre- 
ceptor, one fourth he gets by his own efforts at under- 
standing it, one fourth he gets by his intercourse with 
his colleagues and his last one fourth he obtains in course 
of time by inspiration or revelation. This is the usual 
way of obtaining complete knowledge of any thing. 

A human being when born is only a beast, then it 
develops its faculties and becomes a man Agta (thinking 
being) ÑT then by learning he becomes as if born again in 
a different world fax and is ealled sarat. When a human 
being is educated in sciences, he becomes faartala and 
lastly when he gets the requisite. inspiration he becomes 
wae. 

(I) aeaararat mg:, Gergin ssa | 
aswaa nfl, IAAT: N 
(2). agasaa: dic: | dard: sarc: | faaan fa: | 
AAA ora | AJAN wea R Il 
(8) amezeg Nasa gaged RSHA | 


saga AAI A a A A | HSCS AENA R 
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Amongst Git ten years’ precedence gives elderness, 
amongst gta five years, a'nongst faarara three and 
amongst A&F a moment's precedence has to be’ taken into 
consideration. Thus a min who receives education of $17 
gamni or Enjoyment thus becomes a WZ; one who gets edu- 
cation of ayer or Social Intercourse from his father 
in addition becomes a RSAT; one who gets knowledge 
of at ger? or Duty from a preceptor in addition 
becomes faaata, Aif#a or AITIM one who gets inspiration 
or revelation from a spiritual guide of atatqeart becomes 
a agg. Thus there are four sorts of faut according to 
the four meanings of the root faz as under:— 


(1) faz to attain—faar of SIAJETHİ to be learnt 
from aga. 


(2) faz to think—faat of a geatt to be learnt 
from fùg3a. 

(8) faz to know—faart of mA gemi to be learnt 
fromalaraaa, 

(4) fàg to be—faear of Ata Gert? to be learnt from 
afafaza, 


When learning these different Vidyas the student bas 
to follow certain rules of conduct known as ATATA. 
For the study of #tagaat? one has to follow the rules of 
amag high conduct; for the study of a#geqiet one 
must follow the rules of Zea family man; for the study 
of a#geart one has to follow the rules of WAIE a 
settler in the forest; and for the study of magam one 
has to follow the rules of ata the recluse. 

Aíza says in his AMM ALAA } WHIT 2 

faniaigqawied waiata faa AIAR | 


The various faat according to the meanings of the 
root fag have different preceptors as their authorities, 


different ends of learning and different rules of 
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conduct, mafaa deals with the question of “ What is 
this world; aHfaar deals with “What a human being 
should know; agfaat with “ What aman should think 
about ;” and ta faar with “ What aman should enjoy 
or obtain.” The four kinds of students viz ara, amiat 
fang and q1 are also thus most proper persons to 
be taught. ata a diseased person is the proper person who 
needs instruction in %18 faar or Science of enjoyment ; 
antat a person who wishes to get #4 is the person who 
should study a#faartthe Science of Social Intercourse ; 
fag a person who pursues knowledge is the person fit 
for wafaat the Science of Knowables ; and lastly the 
Stat or the Philosopher is the person fit to know Aafaa 
the solution of the riddle of the world, 


The SIF gives the details of the system of education 
in Ancient India which was as under : 

I. The thread ceremony was performed in @@@_ or 
AISA and the boys were admitted into the schools on the 
full moonday of sam which was the beginning of the 
school term. The school consisted of agaeqfa the head 
preceptors and waafa their assistants or colleagues. The 
persons who prepared the text books were called 33 fa 
and these embodied their experiences in the various 
texts. These texts were learnt by heart and sung. 
From the full moon of tam to the full moon of ara 
the learning was by rote from the texts. The boys were 
fed with boiled rice and ghee—@® during these six 
months or the first ‘term and in the second term they 
lived by eating curds and barley floor afaaq saa. In 
the second term the learning was by actual experiences. 


2. At the beginning of each term the various deities. 
of subjects taught in the school were given oblations 
and the deities give us an idea of the subjects taught 
in the schoo]. The deities propitiated in the 3a#a are. 


seI—The previous uneRRetiences.of gre at men mE USA 


oe, 
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gusa g aaacagsafanaaa jag afer N 
atfaat—The active principle in life 

aandaa: afaa: tl T 
aal— Faith 

azg JeF AIJA AIT ATI I 

Ratr— Perception. 

sgt— Intelligence. 

renr — Memory. 

azaecqfa—The chief of an educational institution. 

atgafa—Assistants who concur with the chief. 

sa wit—Compilers of AX texts from personal ex- 
periences. 

These are the deities of book-learning which consisted 
qg (AIR Grammar). aa MATAT, and sate FT Logic 
and afta Mathematics. 

The following are the deities of practical or experi- 
mental sciences taught at the time. 

1. 2#fa—Heat, Physics. 

2. aangat: —Botany, Agriculture. 

aq— gang gfe: | 
.gu— geq: aeqraieaaarftar | 
qu—aaisinfata: | 

3. 2®%a— Birds, Biology. 

MHAITATAT | 

4 famaeit—BHlectricity. 

faa gà Ta qA, aani afara a | Angana | 

aaimgagi fa Raana | Zagen | Ao g RISI 

“it worship fH the Positive electricity which is clean 
and careful (it deposits clean metal uniformly over the 
whole surface) and aam the Negutive electricity which 
eats away (corrodes the thing exposed; when the two 
are joined together. This action takes place invariably, 


and consciously (faat) in the Yatat the porcelain pot (of 
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the battery). (Jarat is the pot used for storing ghee. 
d It is to be BAIAT, QANT ATAT clean, wide mouthed fand 


water tight). 


5 aq:—Water, Hydraulics. 
AESIAA TIGA aa HA galaa: | ACTMTA IA | ATAR | 
6. Waa:—Atmosphere. Wind-mills. Meteorology. 
fearatfaneat | ETRA | 
T. fayt2an—All the glittering stars. Astronomy. 
fafatatzafarar | Az | 
8. ga1ata¥—Solution and precipitation. Chemistry. 
g*e—Crushing. 
@laq—Dissolving. 
9. %*%—Cohesion. Mining. 
10.—autaea—Blasting furnaces. Metallurgy. 
ll. qaaraata—Flowing water and wind. Navigation. 
qaAaa asada: | WT as Il 
I2. aia#—Juice, Blood. Medicine. 
AGRA aaaf a ARTA | WAT 3 
13, Wata—Social intercourse. 
amfa: adierftn amfa ezarfa a: | 
aataaeqaiaa aaa: gagari t 


The boys were generally admitted at the age of 8 to 12 
years and those who entered the schools early naturally 
learnt more. At the first entrance there agaaa aia 
was performed and in this agaeafa, afaat HIS were the - 
deities showing that the education was given by the 

higher teachers and was only confined to abstract 

Sciences. ¿t the age of thirteen the naraizat eta was 
performed and in this afa, auafa, ayaa, agafa and 
Natal are the deities showing that the course was con- 
ducted by Assistants and consisted mostly of experi- 
mental, (abstract-concrete) sciences. 
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azraat—A pparatus. 

wqaeat—Competition, 

sztat—Don or persons who supplied the- requisite 
materials. 

At the age of sixteen tata ta was performed in 
which afa, gaara and sa19fa were the deities showing 
that concrete sciences formed the principle subjects 
taught. qamta Motion, flowing and satafa—Repro- 
duction, generation. 


afzet in his at ate gives the following course of 
education of his times. 


gdaliaantiatt ded aagystia | 

aaiqaaa: IARA ARRA: | 

aat Tears: | ieda IRINTE: | 

agaga NETTA | aAa | 
gaaanz nna faae Naan afa ate 
fimaafa | Aad | acafacaafaarageaimfaaargad |i 


After ate#~a is performed the boy should be taught 
fefa writing and @*ata counting at home. 


After saaa@ he should learn 3A? (the three àz or 
afa, cafa and garn) aedifamt from the Specialists or 
higher teachers; he should learn commerce from the 
chiefs or important personages in that profession ; he 
should learn law from pleaders and judges. He should 
reside with his preceptor till he is sixteen years; then 
he should perform “tatq# ceremony and get himself 
betrothed. One gets proficiency (polish) in study by 
(1) Apprenticeship, (2 Hearing (3) Mastering (4) Re- 
taining (5) Thinking 9) Discussing and. (7) Storing in 
his intellect the principles on which the science is based 
and not by any other means. In order to retain the 
polish one has obtained, one wust always associate with 
the most-learned. 
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qancaidcecpacanziniaaafaad nasg | afaa afa 

zasad | Raada aqasent giaa | 

agaa aAA | | 

In the morning he should take exercise in the 
management of elephants, horses, chariots and weapons 
and the evening should be spent in studying history. The 
rest of the day should be spent in learning subjects not 
already learnt and in revising those already learnt. One 
should frequently hear about subjects that he has learnt. 
qfagia history is defined by #tfe7 as under— 

gavi, Jaaa, SAAR, SET, WAMeA, AINMEAS 

q efaara: | atfzeq ASAT g IATU 2 II 

fagra History comprises gat ancient mythology, 
cfaaa the account of modern happenings, Tea AR legends, 
sagt samples (biography) wate the science of duty 
and age the science of wealth. 

A citizen was always in touch with 44 the forests, 
where learning and teaching was going on as under 

(1) In his boyhood he was himself a student there. 

(2) In his youth he had his children at school and 

(3) In his old age he retired there to be a master to 

teach his experience. : 

The lands that were used by these educational institu- 
tions for teaching agriculture &c., were called 944 the 
Adjuncts of aq. 3744 in old literature does not mean a 
garden-arta is the’ word used for ihat- The Upvanas were 
the lands attached to the educational institutions called 4a. 
These were to be situated to the west.of the towns and 
to be at a distance of about four miles from them. 

In having adiaq and educational institutions there, 
thert is one great- advantange viz ‘Plain living and 
high thinking’ can be actually practised there. A worldly 
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man preaches all kinds of morality but in actual practise 
for various reasons he finds it difficult to practise them, 
For example one may preach truthfulness but ordinary 


etiquette does not aliow him to practise it and civilised 
society forces him to practise hypocrisy. In agiaa, 
however, having retired from the world and renounced 
etiquette and civilized society he can and may be able to 
practise what he preaches. Thus his pupils while in 
aqaa can learn simplicity and morality. 


Want of such aqaa is greatly felt at the present í 
time Men who have devoted their lives to one pro' 
fession can in the ataa proceed with their investigation 
unhampered by worldly objects. The world thus profits and 
young men get advantage of this devotion to one subject. 
Worldly movements also get impetus by the free moral 
‘support they can get by men living in the aqaa 

We learn from the amaa that when kingãa oppressed his 
subjects, they went’ to the æt in agiaa and complained. 
The 291 thereupon saw king @@ and advised bim to 
refrain from oppression and on his refusing to listen to 
their precept, burnt him to ashes by their angry W3. 
Having destroyed 4, the sages went to the amaa without 
even caring to know if there was anyone to succeed aa 
After a time when the subjects again went to aqaa the 
sages came up, churned the body of àa and crowned 
J3 the extract from @4’s body on throne. This is the 
great advantage of having old noted sages living in aqaa 
and practising their @Y unmolested. 


f 
Fi 
4 
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THE DEGENERATION OF INDIAN CATTLE 
AND ITS CAUSES. 


(By Mr. DooNGERSEE DHARAMSEE SAPAT, CoOL: MBO). 


Throughout the whole of India, except Sind, and the 
Western Districts of the Punjab, horned cattle are the 
only beasts employed for ploughing purposes. The well- 
known humped species of cattle predominates every- 
where, being divided into many varieties. Owing partly 
to unfavourable conditions of climate and soil, partly to 
the insufficiency of the pasture grounds and grazing 
areas, and partly to want of selection in breeding, the 
general condition of the cattle is miserably pvor. As 
cultivation advances, the area cf waste land available for 
free grazing steadily diminishes and as sufficient care is 
not exercised by Revenue Officers, the prospects of poor 
cattle are becoming worse rather than better. Their 
only hope lies in the introduction of fodder crops as a 
regular stage in the agriculture course. There are how- 
ever, some fine breeds in existence. In Mysore 
the “ Amrit Mahal”, a breed said to have been introduced 
by Hyder Ali for military purposes, is still kept up by the 
state. In the Madras districts of Nellore and Kurnool, 
the irdigenous breed has been greatly improved under 
the stimulus of cattle shows and prizes founded by the 
Local Government. In the Central Provinces there is 


a peculiar breed of trotting bullocks, which are in great. 


demand for wheeled carriages. The large and handsome 


oxen of Gujrat in Bombay and of Hariana in the Punjab 
are excellently adapted for drawing heavy loads on a 
sandy soil. The fodder famines that accompanied the 
great famines of 1591 and 1900 proved little short of 
disastrous to the cattle in the affected provinces- In 
Gujrat and the arid plains of the South Hast Punjab, the 


renowned herds almost disappeared. In the affected 
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districts of the Punjab the loss of cattle averaged from 
17 to 45 per cent. of the whole. In Rajputana more 
than half of its thirteen or fourteen millions of stock ig 
said to have perished in 1900 alone In one state the 
loss amounted to 90 per cent., and in four others to 70 
per cent. In Gujrat half of its 14 million cattle perished 
in spite of the utmost efforts to obtain fodder. The 
worst cattle are to be found always in deltic tracts, but 
there their place is to a large extent taken by buffaloes. 
These last are more hardy than ordinary cattle, their 
character is maintained by crossing the cows with wild 
bulls, and their milk yields the best g/z or clarified butter. 
Along the valley of the Indus, and in the sandy desert 
which stretches into Rajputana, camels supersede cattle 
for agricultural operations. The breed of horses has 
generally deteriorated since the demand for military 
purposes has declined with the establishment of British 
supremacy. In. Bengal proper and also in Madras, it 
may be broadly said that the borses are not bred. But 
horses are still required for the Indian army, the native 
cavalry and the police; and in order to maintain the 
supply of remounts a Civil Veterinary Department was 
founded in 1892, transferred in 1903 to the army re: 
mount department. Horse breeding is carried on chiefly 
in the Punjab, the United Provinces and Baluchistan, 
and the Government keeps a number of stallions in the 
various provinces. Formerly Norfolk trotters held the 
‘first place in point of number, but their place has been 
taken recently hy English thoroughbreds, Arabs, and 
especially . Australians. For the supply of ordnance 
baggage, and transport mules a large number of donkey 
stallions are imported by ‘the Government annually 
from various European countries. But the supply. of 


j i j ; nd their cost is large, 80 
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the breeding of donkey stallions has been undertaken at 
the Hissar farm in the Punjab. 

The Bullock is still the principal motive power for 
cultivation, which, as a rule is light and active, but pos- 
sesses little hauling power. The necessary tilth for 
crops is brought about by frequency of ploughings, the 
result being that soil is seldom tilled as it should be. For 
draught purposes oxen are in more general use than 
buflaloes especially in the drier parts of the country, but 
buffaloes are very largely used in the low lying rice tracts. 
For dairying, buffaloes are perhaps more profitable than 
cows as they give richer milk and more of it; but they 
require more feeding. The poorer people largely depend 
on the milk of goats of which there are an enormous 
number throughout India. Cattle breeding is carried on 
mainly in the non-cultivated tracts in central and South- 
ern India, Southern Punjab and Rajputana, where 


distinct breeds with definite characters have been preser- 


ved. The best known draught breed are Hansi, Nellore, 
Amrit Mahal, Gujrat, Mahu, and the finest milk cows 
are the Saniwal, (Punjab) Gir (Kathiawad) and Sind. 


-Owing to unfavourable circumstances, well bred cattle are 


becoming scarce and some of the best known are threat- 
ened with extinction. Efforts to improve the quality óf 
the cattle in non-breeding districts by the use of selected 
bulls have hitherto been frustrated by the promiseuerg 
breeding which goes on in the villages. pi 
The sheep are reared chiefly on account of 
mutton, and the fleece has been regarded generally as of 
Subsidiary interest Short remarks in his manual om Indian 
cattle and sheep particularly with respect to the Madras 
types, that they “ resmble a greyhound with tucked up 
belly, having some coarseness of form, the feet light, the 
limbs bonyoc.sidea Alaatini@adublaes bOridi AARRE vy s$ deed, the 
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total number of livestock of the Bovine class in India ig 
no less than 146 millions. According to 1919-20 census 
of cattle, the number of cattle per 100 acres of sown area 
ranges from 101 in Bengal to 20 in Bombay ; while 
the number per 100 of population varies from 86 in 
Manpur Pargana to 33 in Delhi. The average for British 
India as a whole is 66 cattle per 100 acres of sown area 
and 61 cattle per 100 of population. Very considerable 
numher of these cattle is maintained at a loss owing 
to their unfitness either for labour or for supplying milk. 
And the problem cannot be solved on the lines accept- 
able in Western countries, for the reason that the vene- 


a eae cee | 


ration for the cow is universal among the larger portion 
of ths population of India. It is thus impossible to treat 
3| the question as one of pure economics ; if only because 
popular sentiment will not agree to the elimination of 
the unfit and useless members of the cattle population | 
In India. ae 
The amelioration of the position depends first upon 
improving the breed of cattle and secondly upon its 
preservation both from disease and famine. Increased 
breeding in the arable areas is now an imperative neces-. 
sity, owing to a rise in the price of working cattle 
There is however a great lack in many places of stock f 
bulls ; while the drain of the best milch cattle into the 
towns and their consequent loss for breeding purposes has 
ruined the milk breeds of the country districts. At 
Pusa, cattle breeding has been directed mainly along two 
lines ; the grading up of a country milch breed ; and N 
experiments in cross breeding with imported cattle of 
high milking pedigree, the primary object of the latter 
being to obtain reliable information regarding the inheri- 
tance of the observable characters of both breeds.. In 
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considerable attention is being paid to the provision of 
stock bulls. But much remains to be done, as owing to 
the inadequacy of finance and want of sufficient staff, 
work is very slackly pushed on, yet considerable work is 
being doue for the general maintenance and improvement 
of the chief local breeds. 

The task is not easy of accomplishment, so that 
progress is necessarily slow. Simultaneously with the 
work of improvement of the breeds comes the preserva- 
tion of cattle from famine and epidemics. Piainly, it is 
just as important to keep the existing cattle alive through 
periods of famine as it is to maintain and improve the 
breeds. Mention has already been made of the steps 
taken by the Agricultural Department to increase the 
fodder supply and to make it readily available for the 
strain placed upon it by outbreaks of sudden scarcity. 
Steps have been taken for storing 350 lakhs worth of 
fodder ia Bonbay Presidency only. Hay depots are 
established at Panchmahal, Dawod, Godhra, Khandesh 
and Palgir. 50 millions lbs. of hay has been stored at 


Ahmednagar. Grass depots with large stores will also be 


opened at Belganm, Solapur, Bijapur and Dharwar, also 
thero is a plan to establish depots of hay in various parts 


_ of Gujrat There can bə little doubt that a considerable 


Proportion of uhe Indian cattle population is underfed 


and that one way of increasing the percentage of useful 
individual cattle is to popularise those forms of fodder, 
Which at the present moment are neglected because un- 

known. The preservation of Indian cattle from contagi- a 


ous diseases presents certain difficulties peculiar to India. 
It is necessary not merely to fight against the natural 
Sources of infection, but also against ignorance, old 


gotabliahed customs, and prejudices on the part ‘of people | 
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themselves. Cattle owners, when disease is prevalent in 
a village, often remove the infected cattle to other 
| localities ; and it is a long time before they can be made 
i to realise that such movements of the cattle are the 
meus of spreadiog disease. Until the cattle owners 
themselves understand the importance of early informa- 
tion and segregation in the suppression of these periodical 
outbreaks, disease must remain a source of loss to them, 
and agricultural interests in general. During 1920-21 there 
wore 574 veterinary hospitals and dispensaries at work 
in India and the cases treated and operations performed 
at these institutions number over one million. The Im- 
perial Bacteriological Laboratory at Muktesar, which sup- 
| plies thə munitions of the campaign against contagious 
cattlediseases issued more than 2.5 million doses of different 
sera to the provincial veterinary departments. Amongst 
inoculated cattle the percentage of death was only O-4per 
cent. The maximum output of Muktesar, even when the 
full effects of the recent reorganisation have been 
realised, will not be sufficient to cope with the growing 
popularity of its products, and the question of startinga | 
similar Laboratory in South India is under consideration. 

In India the scope of tractor cultivation appears to ~~ 
be limited, since most valuable of irrigated lands are not ¢ 
quite suitable for tractor cultivation, and the sizes of the ` 
fields are rather too small for the purpose. Hence cattle 
power is most essential to the ryots of India. 

Crops grown purely for fodder form a very small pro- 
portion of the cattle food of the country, and mainly for 
this reason have not been subjected by the Agricultural 
Department to the same systematic treatment as staple 

crops. In this connection it should be remembered that 
an iraprovement in the yield of grain crops as a rule in- 
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thus indirectly increases the amount of available fodder. 
Problems connected with the raising and storing ‘of fodder 
continue fo receive attention, and work of great value has 
been performed in demonstrating the possibilites of new 
sourcesof supply. In Bombay distinct advance bas been 
made 01 the methods previously followed in the prepara- 
tion of prickly poar as emergency fodder. In the United 
Proviuces, also, it has been definitely proved that the 
troublesome weed known as Baisurai, which seriously 
affects the yield of unirrigated crop, on account of its 
deep roots, can be advantageously utilised as fodder. It 
is estimated that through the employment of this weed 
a saving of 0.22 million tons of other fodder can be effect- 
ed in the United Provinces.—a quantity considerably 
exceeding the total amount imported during the several 
fodder famines of recent years. 

The high death rate of Indian cattle owing to the 
prevalence of epidemic diseases, chiefly Renderpest and 
want of proper treatment is a great factor in the deterio- 
ration of the breed. The Goverument cattle Census Reports 
show that 20 per cent. of cattle die every year in India. 
Of these about 5 per cent. are slaughtered and 15 per cent. 
die of disease or old age. Ina periodical famine the 
death rate is appalling: This compares very unfavourably 
with other countries. It is no wonder that the number 
and quality of the Indian cattle suffer a great havoc. — 

India has been the homeand originator of veterinary 
treatment in the world. [t isa thousand pities that the 
science of cattle treatment which has been so successfully 


| developed by Maharajas Rituparna and Nala by Maharshi 


Palakapya,by Nakul and Sahadev and latterly by persons 
like Chakrapani Datta, has been neglected and allowed 
to be lost to mankind. Even the ”Go Vaidyas™ who used 


to roam about in towns and villages and who effectively $ 
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cured many cattle of many virulent diseases have become 
scarce. Their places have been taken by Veterinary 
Assistants turned out by the Government Veterinary 
Colleges. These latter do not understand and appreciate 
the stand-point of ignorant and illiterate Ryots, secondly 
their treatment is very costly owing to the heavy cost of 
foreign drugs and thirdly their number, is so limited that 
they are not able to cope with ali the work. Hence the 
Veterinary Department is not so popular. 


If you want healthy cattle, you have to supply necessary 
pasture grounds. Partly due to the greed of the landlords, 
the negligence of the authorities and partly due to the 
foolish indifference of the people, pasture grounds are slow- 
ly vanishing. We forget that cattle form the life and soul 
of our agriculture, and their misery and ruin mean the 
deterioration and ruin of our Agriculture and hence of 
ourselves. 1t is a short sighted policy to stifle agriculture i 
by depriving the cattle of their fodder. : 

The increase of production by improved methods 
anl scientilic agriculture will solve the problem of 
utilisation of whatever land is available for agricultural 
purposes, including pasture lands. 

The following table shows the proportion of pasture 
lands to the whole area in the various countries of the 


Poe sk 


world. 
. Country. Total area in acres Grazing ground 
(In lakhs of acres.) (in lakhs of acres.) 

Great Britain 775 230 

& Ireland. 
England... 325 100 
Germany .... 1,332 214, 
Newzealand.... 67 aT 
United States 19,033 1,170 
Japan ao, hl 1,056 176 
Indias). ae 7... « 9,600 352 
Ben 505 30 


al 000 
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These figures show that Indiastands very low in this 
respect in comparison with other countries. 


It is high time that immediate provision be made for 
adequate pasture grounds with the co-operation of landlords 
aud the people. It is further desirable that the existing law 
may be changed so as to allow Municipalities and District 
Boards to expend a portion of their funds in purchasing 
lands for pasture; or funds to be collected from land 
owners, by zemindars and heads of rich religious orders 
by an annual tax, to be utilised in the purchase of pasture 
lands for cattle. In the cities this evil has assumed 
a most serious aspect, as the cattle of the big cities do not 
get suflicient exercise, air and pastures as no lands are re- 
served for such purposes. The child mortality in the big 
cities of Ludia assumes unusually heavy proportions when 
the milk sold is both adulterated and infected. The 
Government has in some places introduced the system of 
keeping reserved water tanks in villages for supplying 
drinking water. If a suitable belt of land around such 
reserved tanks be acquired for the purpose of grazing, 
that will advance the cause to a great extent. In any 
case Government must see that adequate pasture grounds, 
at least one tenth the area of each village, be reserved for 
each village and the cost of acquiring such land may be 
met from Government funds, road cess funds or other 
funds available for the purpose. Indeed the matter is so 
urgent that any delay will be simply disastrous. Providing 
of pasture lands alone is not sufficient. But steps should 
be taken for the proper maintenance of these plots. 


India is a poor country and the institution of breeding- 
studs with high fees for breeding is not at all suited for 
this country, The purpose in some respects is served by 
the Brahmani bulls—the animals dedicated to God Shiva 
by Hindus, are generally held in vereration and no one 
dares molest them in villages. By the judgments of 
Indian High Courts such Brahmini bulls are declared res 
nulliws and they are being freely stolen, slaughtered, and 
used for scavenging purposes. 


The Brahmani bulls have been so long supplying the 
needs of the whole of India, but the present unbridled 
slaughter and diversion to other purposes have caused 
an acute shortage. We see no Brahmani bulls roaming 


freely as before. In towns there is at present hardly 
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one Bull for breeding for every 1000 cows. It is strange 
how breed of cows continues under such circumstances. 
The inhabitants of the villages should rear up one com- 
mon Bull for the average of 50 cows. The cattle of Bengal 
and Behar are very poor in physique and appearance. We 
see in the villages of Beugal the proverbial Indian cattle 
with its ribs protruding from its body. To improve the 
breed of lower grade cattle, it is desirable to get it crossed 
by a superior grade bull. 1n the larger towns and villages 
the Municipalities and District Boards should provide 
for such bulls. 


Legislation should also be so amended that judg- 
ments of High Courts(I. L. R. 17. cal. 852) I. L. R.8 All. 
I. L. R. IL Mad. 145) should not affect Municipalities 
and District Boards and Village Unions in maintaining 
Brahmani bulls for breeding purposes. Such breeding- 
studs should be either absolutely free or a nominal fee 
should he charged for breeding. 


The All-India Cow Conference Association of Calcutta 
have collected some figures estimating that over 10 
Jakhs of cattle are slaughtered every year in India. The 
figure is much underestimated as information available 
tothem is scanty The Government statistics would 
show that in the course «í the last 50 years hides exported 
have increased 20 times. The exports of raw hides of 
cattle alone in 1922-23 amounted to 45,700 tons valued 
at Rs. 571 lakhs as compared with 48,500 tons and 
Rs. 598 lakhs in the previous year. These unnaturally 
big figures can not but be due to poisoniog and slaughter. 


But it is not so much the number of animals staughtered 
as their quality that counts. The best breeds of cattle are 
being daily slaughtered in any number. In all the prin- 
cipal towns of India, the breed of the best milkers are 
being gradually extirpated. ‘here is no restriction on the 
slaughter of Prime cows and even calves. Though the 
Calcutta and Bombay Municipalities have resolved against 
such appalling practices, still without some legislative 
measure such indiscriminate slaughter will not be stop- 
ped. Institutions like Bombay and Bengal Humanitarian 
Association are quite helpless as both Government and 
Mabhomedan sentinents are hostile. 

It is a sad thing to see a great traflic going on, when 
thousands of cattle regardless of age, Sex, quality condi- 
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tion and breed are daily collected from the rural provin- 
ces of India, driven to the Railway Station and thence 
transferred to a big city, where they are sold- to butchers. 
Poor Gowalas when they find cows and calves useless, sell 
them to butchers as they are incapable of bearing any 
economic loss, though they are Hindus by religion. The 
Gowalas justly say, that they could not maintain their 
cows, when not in milk, as they had no pasture g1ounds, 
or suitable localities for keeping their cattle without 
incurring unduly heavy expenses. Every Hindu should 
visit these cattle sheds of Gowalas where he will learn 
much of the insanitary conditions in which the cattle are 
kept In big Pinjrapoles or charity cattle institutions 
conditions are too unscientific and insanitary to allow 
these institutions to do much good. ‘These Pinjrapoles 
do not encourage good breeding of cattle, but are. institu- 
tions only for the upkeep of old and disabled animals. 


Some very fine breeds of both draught aud dairy 
cattle, still found in different parts of the country, reflect 
credit on the traditional knowledge of cattle-breeding 
but do not show it to be scientific or up-to-date. 
I have seen cattie like Nagore cattle of Rajputana, 
Nellore breed of Madras, Gujrat breed, Amrit Mahal 
of Mysore, Dhanni Sanhiwaland Hariana cattle of the 
Punjab, Panwar, breed of U. P. and Karachi cattle and 
many other breeds of fine cattle, suitable to the different 
conditions of India. They are very beautiful, and strong 
animals and this shows that an elernentary knowledge of 
different lines of cross-breeding and traditional insight 
into the nature of cattle breeding is possessed by a few 
people, who do not like the spread of this kuowledge 
amongst all, but keep it for their heirs only and the 
public is not enlightened, nor does it care at all for 
the study of this subject. 


The history of the ancient cattle breeders wander- 
ing in search of good pasture and water for their 
cattle, shows that they were not unaware of the import- 
ance of feeding their cattle in as good and economical a 
way as possible. But now the conditions and circumstan- 
ces have changed much in India. The reservation of 
forests, and the still increasing mania of extensive cultiva- 
tion, the extension of roads, railways and canals have limit- 
ed the natural pasture area and pushed back cattle 


breeding into a somewhat difficult and different situation, 
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We have to take our lessons from such a small 
country as Denmark which has made cattle breeding 
a very profitable national industry. In the area of 
24,215 square miles, and a population of 2°75 millions in 
1912, the Danes had 934 cattle breeding Unions keeping 
1123 Bulls, with a membership of 23,414 land owners, 
The local Unions are federated to District Unious whose 
office is to advise and help the local Unions to maintain 
a uniform system. It appoints expert counsellers, to 
assist the Local Unions in purchasing bulls, selection of 
breeding cows and rearing up herds. Steps are taken to 
instruct the peasants in the knowledge of good cattle 
breeding using the best aniamls, and the necessity of 
rearing young stock in a proper manner. Thus the Danes 
have converted Agriculture and cattle breeding into a 
scientific operation by close co-operation between the 
Government, the Public bodies and the peasants. 


Mr. W. H. Harrison, Agricultural Adviser to the 
Government of India in ene of his elaborate contributions 
pointed out from striking facts from history, that the 
prosperity of an agricultural nation has a direct relation 
to the breeding of good cattle. The Government of India 
is now being roused up to taking small steps here and 
there. though they are only small drops in the wide ocean 
considering the wide area, and the immense population 
of India. They have recently established an institution 
“ The Imperial Institute of Animal Husbandry and 
Dairying” at Bangalore to meet a long felt want in the 
matter of special technical education in cattle breeding, 
animal nutrition and such other subjects. The institution 
has an endowment of some 100 acres of land at Bangalore 
which are all under cultivation, and a your g stock grazing 
farm at Pananpalli some 5 miles away. 


The whole of the cultivated area is utilised for grow- 
ing special fodder crops suitable for cattle. The farm has 
a total herd of some 300 cattle most of which are Aysbire 
or Holstein crosses but a small herd of Delbi buffaloes, a 


: herd of Sindi cows and a couple of pure bred Jerseys are 


also maintained. The Government of India bave fitted 
up elaborate chemical laboratories at the farm for the 
special study of animal nutrition and cognate problems 
and specially designed cattle sheds and an accurate animal 


_ weighing machine have been erected. At present the 
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Provincial Governments are training up tbeir officers 
in order to spread the importance of cattle breeding and | 
dairying. 


India is predominantly an agricultural country as 
226 millions out of the total 315 millions are supported 
by Agriculture. In the United States and Canada, the 
average production from agriculture is roughly reckoned 
at Rs. 624 and Rs. 476 per head respectively against 
Rs. 45 only per head in India because Agriculture is 
carried on without the additional income of cattle breed- 
ing. Economic reasons such as the small holdings and 
lack of capital have no doubt contributed to the neglect 
of the development of such useful Agricultural pursuits. 
But agriculture is now a local subject. Hence Govern- 
ment should encourage Agricultural Co-operative Societies 
which are being formed in all rural centres, to stimulate 
the progress of cattle breeding by assistance in buying 
good bulls and in rearing fine animals. Rural cattle- 
shows go a great way in encouraging zamindars to bid 
for the prizes for well brought up cattle. _ 


GONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED. 
* MAN’S HOPES AND FEARS. 


SACREDNESS OF THE FAMILY. 


Dean Inge is one of the most penetrating of 
modern thinkers and the most incisive of modern writers. 
He wields a powe:ful pen and he takes pretty good care 
to dip it in vitriol before manipulating it. His criticism of 
modern life and thought is always delicious and has an 
inimitable flavour of refreshing candour. The Dean 
contributes to the Morning Post of London a thought- 
ful article under the above heading. He criticises in 
this profound article Mr. Bertrand Russell’s “What I 
Believe.” The Dean thus begins his article ! 


I make no apology for returning to Messrs Kegan 
Paul’s series of booklets published under the general title of 
‘To-day and Tomorrow.’ S me of the fifteen essays are of 
little value : but others are by eminent men of science, predic- 
ting what they hope or fear or expect is going to happen 


to the world. The scientific mind is ‘far . fem control 
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which clings to traditional ideas and customs and will not 
allow them to be critically examined—as by sentimentalism 
which instinctively hates the scientific way of approaching 
practical questions. The writers of these booklets are not very 
optimistic, though they believe that sooner or later science 
must win the victo: y against what they consider superstitious 
and irrational taboos. For my own part, though I profou- 
ndly disagree with some of their opinions, I believe that 
fundamentally they are in the right, and I am sure that their 
point of view is one which we cannot afford to neglect. We 
must, however, remember that ‘reason’ is sometimes the 
philosophy of today, ‘superstition, the philosophy of yesterday 
and tomorrow. 


Ihave already noticed Mr. Bertrand Russell’s rather pessi- 
mistic ‘Icarus’ which is a sequel or criticism of Mr.J.K.S. 
Haldane’s brilliant ‘Daedalus’. His second booklet called ‘What 
I Believe,’ is an expression of his hopes, as ‘Icarus’ is an exprs- 
sion of his fears. It is a great pity from our point of view, that 
so much space is given to an attack on Christian sex morality.I 
have written so often lately on this subject that it is not necsssary 
to say much raore, for Mr. MRussell’s view is substantially the 
same as that of other writers whose opinions I have comb- 
ated. Hethinks that an incalculable amount of misery is 
caused by a system of antiquated taboos, which disregard and 
contradict what are now known to be the conditions of phy- 
sical and mental health in normal men avd women. He is 
strongly convinced that ‘ virginity is extraordinarily harmful 
to women,’ and that in consequence it is very undesirable that 
unmarried women, who are not in a healthy state, should be 
the teachers of the young. Ihe subject is too delicate for 
discussion here, and it would be better to leave it to medical 
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not şo much by conservatism—though there is a conservatism 


4 


men, if medical men would say in public what they are ready t 
enough to say in private. I agree with Mr. Russell and his z> 
friends that there has been too much furtive concealment of 4 


the truth. All that is known on these subjects ought to be 
public property; the medical profession has not shown much 
courage hitherto in enlightening the people. 


It is a pity that the Dean has not thought fit to 
denounce the dangerous doctrine that “virginity is extra- 
ordinarily harmful to men.” If by virginity is merely 
meant formal abstention from the matrimonial relation- 
ship and consequent immunity from the responsibilities 
involved therein but perfect liberty to taste the forbidden 
fruit in the shape of pre-marital liasons, Mr. Russell is 
probably right. But it is moneirous to assert that a 
virgin in the true sense of the word i. e. a Brahmcharni, 
who by means of self-control and austere self-discipline 
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marshal her wondrous volitional powers at a moment’s 
notice and direct them to the solution of intellectual 
doubts and moral conundrums, is an unsuitable teacher 
of youth. On the contrary, it is difficult to conceive of 
more suitable preceptor. It is high time that all talk 
about scientific birth-control and other scientific means 
of promoting self-indulgence, debauchery, racial fuicide 
and moral bankruptcy was denounced as bunkum and 
moral means rehabilitated in the exalted position they 


once occupied. 
THE MARRIAGE TIE. 


On the subject of lax views on marriage, the Dean 
speaks out freely. Says he :— 


But I disagere very strongly with Mr. Russell in his 
lax views of the marriage tie. He holds that there should be 
no intimate relations without ‘ mutual- inclination,’ and 
apparently thinks that ‘ mutual inclination, ’ with safeguards 
against the consequences, is enough to justify such relations. 
He cannot see any rational justification for the Christian 
teaching on these matters, and seems to suggest that monogamy 
ts chiefly kept alive by the parsons. But it is not necessary 
to bring in the belief in divine revelation, in order to answer 
these attacks. The family is much older than Christianity ; 
it is even older and more primitive than humanity. Hist- 
ory, it seems to me, proves that those societies which have 
been the strongest and most stable have been those in which 
family life and marital faithfulness have keen held in tho 
greatest honour. There is po stronger example than a non- 
Christian people, in which Mr. Russell is specially interested. 
Those who know China well are agreed that the family relat- 
ions of the Chinese are almost idea]. Perhaps tho love of 
parents and children is more conspicuous than that of hushands 
and wives; but the home is sacred and the centre of all social 
life. This society has maintained a stable equilibrium. for 
about 5, 000 years and it is most unlikely that the present 
disturbance will upset the best balanced civilisation in the 
world. On the other hand, the kind of freedom which Mr. 
Russell advocates has always and everywhere been a symptom 
of social and national dissolution. This is’ surely a scientific 
argument; if acustom or tradition keeps society together, 
we do not dispose of it by calling it superstitious. . alta 


A BRAVE MAN’S CREED. 
The following lines constitute an admirable statement 


of Mr. Russell’s metaphysical position. bòtan 
But it is of Mr. Russells philosophy slightly sketched in 

the first pages of this little book that I wish to speak in 

this article. Man, he says, is a part of Nature, not something 
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contrasted with nature ! Physical science, which, as he rather 
surprisingly thinks, is approaching a stage when it will be 
complete and therefore uninteresting, gives us no hope on 
immortality, and no reason fur believing in God. ‘Fear is 
the basis of religious dogma as of so much else in human 
life. Religion has dignified certain kinds of fear, and 
mado people think them not disgraceful. In this it has 
done mankind a great disservice; all fear is bad, and ought 
to be overcome not by fairy tales but by courage and rational 
reflection. ‘Happiness is none the less true happiness because 
it must come to an end, nor do thought and love lose their 
value because they are not everlasting. 


This is evidently the creed of a brave man, who is 
determined to meet his fate which he believes to be annihilation, 
open-eyed and unduped. It is an attitude which we must all 
respect, as we respect the ancient Stoics, when they were 
cousistent wiht their professions, as Marcus Aurelius was and 
as Senecca was not. But are we really driven to this Stoic 


defiance of the Creator, this challenge to Him todo His worst- 


against the unconquerable soul of the sage ? We remember 
this kind of language in Victor Hugo, embellished with superb 
rhetoric, and with a strut and swagger which even superb 
rhetoric cannot save from being ridiculous. Frederic Myers 
has a good paragraph on Monsieur -Hugo’s ‘sublime’ attitude 
at the crack of doom. 


I find the crux of Mr. Russell’s philosophy in his words: 
‘The philosophy of Nature is one thing, the philosophy 
of value is quite another. Nothing but harm can come of 
confusing thom’. 1t would be ridiculous to warp the philosophy 
of Nature in order to bring out results that are pleasing to the 
tiny parasites of an insignificant planet. Vitalism as a philo- 
sophy and evolutionism show a lack of sense of proportion and 
logical releyance...All such philosophies spring from self-impo- 
rtance, and are best corrected by a little astronomy.’ These 
last sentences are admirable and the criticism of much current 
philosophy is well deserved. But I disagree absolutely with 
the statement which follows that ‘we are ourselves the ultimate 
arbiters of value; it is we who create value and our desires 
which confer value.’ 


THE ANSWER OF PLATONISM. 


The Dean seeks the refuge of Platonism and thus 
‘attacks Mr. Russell’s pessimistic position :— 

Mr. Russell is here contradicting the fundamental doctrine 
of Platonism—that the supreme reality is a kingdom -of 
eternal and unchangeable values which are in no sense 
created by ourselves, and which we can only know as the 
reward of steadily setting our affections on things above, and 
by severe self-discipline. The essential part:of this philosophy— 
which is also the philosophy of Chrisianity—is that eternal 
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and ultimae values are not subjective ideals; but the 
supreme facts and truths of the real world, the contents 
of the mind of God, so far as the divine mind can be 
revealed to finite creatures. This faith gives us a firm 
foothold in the unseen world, and a confidence that as 
Dr. Jacks has put it, ‘the universe is friendly’ to our 
spiritual longings. 

Perhaps .Mr. Russell is not such a stranger to these 
thoughts as he appears to be; but there is a real difference be- 
tween-a philosophy of discipline and renunciation, brightened 
by streaks of light from a higher sphere of existence and 
fortified by the firm assurance that there is far more and far 
better to bo seen when we are worthy to see it, and, on the 
other side, the acceptance of Nature as a pitiless and unspi- 
ritual power, and which we can Jook between the eyes by 
exercising courage and intellectual honesty, but without that 
discipline of self-denial which even Goethe felt to be essential 
to the wise conduct of life. Thou shalt renounce, renounce ! 
‘That is the everlasting song, which every heur, our whole life 
long, sings hoarsely in our ears.’ 

The reply is. convincing, only it basas little to do 
with Christianity as Timbuctu is related to Russia. 
The words of the Dean would sound familiar to an 
Indian Pandit steeped in the philosopby of the Shastras. 
In plain language the words unmistakably convey the 
sense that by means of Yoga one can realize the truths 
embodied in the Veda, the eternal contents of the mind 
of God. Who does not know that Platonism was but 
a rehash of ancient Indian Philosophy ? 


A FLESHLESS DIET. 


In Lhe Physical Culture for March and April 1925 
there appears an article on the above subject. The writer 
deals with the scientific aspect of the question. He thus 
introduces the subject :— 

There is a widespread idea perpetuated by primers on 
physiology that man is an “omnivorous” animal and should 
eat both animal and vegetable food because his anatomy de- 

tmands it. But let us see what comparativeanatomy has to 
say on this subject. 


Map, in a natural state, without the implements that 
civilization has accumulated for this end, has not the capacity 
of a hunter; to chate and seize animals without implements 
would be impossible to him. He has not the. claws or the strong 
bite, neither the swiftness nor the spring of carnivorous ani- 
mals. His hands, while admirably adapted for prehension, 
have not the capability to grasp quickly or penetrate through 


the slippery fur of those animale which would most likely fall 
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his prey.. His teeth, notwithstanding what generations of 
people have said, are not adapted for meat eating. 


CANINE TEETH. 
The presence of canine teeth in man is sometimes 
cited as evidence that man is carnivorous. On this 
point the writer says :— 


Canine teeth, in more or less modified forms suited for 
digging and defence, are found in the elephant, where they 
attain an enormous size, the pig and wild boar. 


The musk deer possesses in the superior jaw two long 
canines, which emerge from the mouth. The camel possesses 
a very good set; even the horse has small canines in process 
of disappearance. 


If we turn now to the molars we find that man’s molars differ 
as much from the carnivorous as from the herbivorous type. 
The cusps, of which some speak as an evidence of carnivorous 
descent, are to be found very marked in tho frugivorous 
animals, and man is far from being nearest the dogs and cats 
in that respect. 


Man’s teeth are all on the same level and are closely set to- 
gether. His jaw has a wide range of motion vertically, which 
gives him the possibility to bite at large fruits. The grind- 
ing motion that he can impart to itis a proof of an adapt- 
ation tosolid substances necessitating a thorough division, 
such as cereals and nuts require. 


It is said that canines answer for the purpose of tearing 
meat from bone. This isa minor function. They are first 
and foremost instruments of prehension and defence. They 
are to be found in animals varying in habits and mode of life 
and inconspicuous canines of man lose absolutely all signifi- 
cance when we realize the many functions nature has given 
to them. : 


Besides carnivorous animals, the great class of monkeys 
possess very strong and very pointed canines. 


The anthropoid ape, which is a fruit and leaf eater, cun 


be taken as an example, and from him down, the whole family ` 


of monkeys is exceedingly well supplied, though most of them 
are vegetarian in mode of life. 


ANIMAL FOOD IS POISON. 


On the subject of the value of animal food asa 
builder up of the system, the writer says :— 


Whatever may be the theory of the transformation of 


_ energy in the body, which will ultimately be accepted, it is a well 


proven fact that carbon is the source of that energy as well 
as the source of the heat, and it is equally certain that sugar 
is the best combustible for us. We therefore need protein 
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only to make good the wear of the organs, the death and 
removal of tissue, the expense incidental to the activities of 
life. The need of protein by the body has been likened to the 
need of metal to repair a machine, while carbon furnishes the 
euergy to make the machine go ` 

Prof. Huchard said: “Animal food, which we use and 
abuse, is not food, but continuous poisoning.” 


Meat eating, as it is usually practised, introduces in 
the organism a surplus protein over the minimum require- 
ments which very easily reaches two or three times the am- 
ount entirely sufficient for our needs. This increases, their 
fore, by two or three times, the quantity of nitrogen to be ex- 
creted and gives to the kidneys an amount of work which it 
does not seem advisable to impose upon these organs, on which 
We are so dependent. 


We have thus in meat eating more than twice the urea, 
three times the uric acid, twice the creatinin to get rid of from 
the kindneys, together with a number of other substances 
which, while they are present in minute quantities, are perhaps 
those which play the most important role in the influence that 
meat exerts in our organism. 


Uric acid is far from being an innocent substance. We 
have in such terms as uric acid diathesis a world wide recogni- 
tion of the part it plays in producing disease. 

It is evident that whenever we absorb animal flesh we 
take in with it those poisonous products. Digestion destroys 
some of it, the liver may be able to take care of a certain 
quantity also. But they are certainly not all destroyed, as 
we have evidence of their action by the fact that meat-eaters 
are found to be more susceptible to fatigue than vegetarians. 


We also find it is not impossible to produce acute poisonous 
symptoms and even death by eating the flesh of exhausted 
animals. Flesh food is always infected by a great number of 
bacteria, and this is naturel from its very nature. It gives 
an ideal breeding place to all the saprophytes which the air 
conveys,and we have also found that it is mostly flesh that in- 
troduces the toxin forming saprophytes; it is flesh that gives 
them a life medium in which they can thrive; it is flesh and 
the absence of a proper amount of inert matter that produces 
the stagnation of intestinal contents—constipation from 
which so many suffer nowadays. ; 

A pound of beefsteak contains 14 grains of uric acid, 
more than the system can eliminate in 48 hours. A pound of 
liver contains 19 ounces of uric acid, while a pound of sweet- 
breads (suicide tissue) contains 70 grains. 


DRY MEAT TRADE IN INDIA. 


Y While Hindus and Muhammadens are fightiog ne 
$ 9 question. ofe? RY sacrifice, th e former ignore the fact 
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that it is not Muslims for whose behoof the largest 
number of cattle are killed in India. They are killed not 
even for the use of permauent or temporary Christian 
residents of India. Most of the cattle are slaughtered 
for the dry meat trade. 


We take the following from an article that Mr. Nita- 
nand Chatterjee contributes to the July number -of the 
Calcutta Review. 


Attempts have been made of late by several bodies to 
ascertain the exact number of cattle slaughtered for the dried 
meat trade. The earliest enquiry was made by Lala Sukhbir 
Sinha of Muzaffarnagar in 1918 and he comes to learn that 
the number of the cattle slaughtered for this trade ina few 
towns ard cities of one province alone, viz., the United Pro-, 
vinces comes to above one and a half lacs a year, but this only 
represents a small fraction of the actual numper killed in 
this business. At first the Agent East-Indian Railway 
Company was very loth to supply ary information on the 
subject. At last at the request of Sir John Woodroffe, KT, 
then president of the Association, the Agent agreed to 
furnish a statement but demanded Ks. 100 as costs for the 
purpose. The amount demanded by the Agent Hast Indian 
Railway was promptly supplied and the statistics of import 
of dried meat from up country to Howra Railway Station 
was obtained. The figures furnish sufficient guide as to the 
nature and extent of the trade. The Agent at first supplied 
figures for the years 1917, 1918 and 1919 and the first half of 
1920. These relate to the export of dried beef from various 
stations on the East Indian Railway Bihar, the United Pro- 
vinces, and portions of the Punjab and show a steady increase 
from 1} lac of maunds a year in 1917 to 13 lac of maunds in 
1919 and one lac ot maunds in the half year ending 30th June 
1920 i, e., 2lacs of maunds for the whole year. Enquiries 
have proved that the carcasses of two cattle on an, average 
are required to produce one maund of dried meat. This means 
the slaughter of 3 to 4 lics of cattle. As already indicated these 
figures are not wholly reliable, for enquiries from the Collector 
of customs Rangoon, to which reference will presently he 
made, disclosed the fact that dried meat of not less than five 
lacs of cattle is imported to Burma. via, Howra, and further 
with the progress of agitation there has perhaps been an un- 
conscious bias on the part of the authorities in understating 
the figures which came abruptly down. Thus the Agent East 
Indian Railway in his second instalment of statistics on dried 
beef imported to Howra has stated that the figures fell from 
about 2 lacs of maunds in 1919-20 to only half a lac of maunds 
in 1921. It would have afforded genuine pleasure to those 1D- 
terested if they really came down tothe extent as shown by 
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A ces Regulations but that is not so as the Regulations came in- 
to force only lately mostly at places outside tho Central 
Provinces. Thus for example, Jubbulpore, Agra city 
Bhala Guj which exported 1,161 1,928 and 8,703 maunds of 
dried beef respectively—during 1919—did not export any 
thing in 1921. Again important centres such as Bareilly, 
Kharaya, and Mahoba which exported 11,167 maands 16,589. 
maunds and 4,640 maunds respectively of dried meat in 1917 
sent only 328 maunds, 367 maunds and 123 maunds respec- 
tively in 1921. There are numerous other examples which 

° could be quoted from the Agent’s return and this sudden and 
unaccountable decrease, it is feared, does not represent the 
correct*state of things. The General Secretary of the Cow 
Preservation League Calcutta, being not satisfied with the 
figures supplied by tho Agent of E. I. Railway, wrote to the 
Chief Collector of the Customs, Burma and that Officer 
was pleased to supply figures which are placed side by 
side with the Railway figures for the purpose of com- 
parison. It should be noted that the Burma figures are in 
cwts while tho East Indian Railway figures are in maunds and 
that one cwt roughly respresents 14 maunds. 


The latest enquiry on the subject seems to have been made 
by Pandit Sham Lal Nehru, M.L.A. of Allahabad and according 
to him no less than about 45,930,000, of cattle are annually, 

3 slaughtered in India for the trade in jerked meat. Our 
Mohamedan brethren however can have no earthly objection 
to the discontinuance of the jerked meat trade, which although 
it may bring some temporary profit to the men actually en- 
gaged in it is detrimental to the best interests of the country. 
The country has a total stock of 145 millions of cattle. If out 
of this 4to 5 millions are annually slaughtered for the dried 
meat trade, one can easily realise what a heavy drain this 
means to the cattle resources of the country. Pandit Sham 
Lall Nehru has brought a Bill in the Legislative Assembly 

~ for stopping this immense recurring:loss to the country and it 
remains to bo seen how the people and the Government take 
an actual interest in the welfare of the country by their 
attitude towards the Bill. 


We associate ourselves fully with the following 
observations made by Mr. Chatterjee. 


“In no civilized country is the slaughter of prime and 
milch cattle allowed to take place. Why should India be an 
exception, and especially when she needs these cattle very 
sorely for her agriculture and for the supply of nutrition 
to her people. It is high time, therefore, that resolutions are 
unanimously passed in all the Legislative Councils condemn- 
ing the promiscuous slaughter of useful cattle and asking for 

3 the introduction of rules regulating the slaughter of cattle 
similar to those passed in the Central Provinces. 
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REVIEWS & NOTICES. 


aay age aw at qaii Vedarth Dipak Niruktabha- 
shya Purvardh, by Professor Chandamani Vidyalan- 
kar, Paliratan Gurukula University, Kangri, Hardwar. 
Price Rs 4-8-0. Can be had of the author. 


Yasaka’s Nirukta is the most authentic work on Vedic 
exegesis. [t affords the most reliable key to the inter- 
pretation of Vedic texts. The work is in Sanskrit and 
there are obscure passages in it which need elucidation. 
A Hindi translation of the work had long been felt to be 
a desideratum. But the task was not an easy one. 
Oaly a Vedic scholar who could claiin to have devoted 
years to thestudy of the Vedas and Vedic literature could 
haveattempted it. [t isa matter for congratulation that 
such a scholar has thought fit to attempt the task. 
Professor Cnuandamani has been professor of the Vedas in 
the Gurukula— the premier seat of Vedic learning in 
India—for the last many years. He has had unrivalled 
opportunities of applying himself to the unravelling of 
many a taugled knot in connection with Vedic exe- 
gesis. The volume before us bears marks of extensive 
study and hard work It deserves to be patronised by all 
interested in the study of the primeval scripture of humani- 
ty. The publication of the second volume will be awaited 
with eager interest by all who have profited by the first 
volume. Professor Chandamani’s work has placed the 


“study of the Vedas within easy reach of those who 


are not Sanskrit scholars. We trust the volume will 
command a wide sale. 


Glimpses of Dayananda, by Pt. Chamupati M. A. 
of the Dayananda Seva Badan. Published by Mr. Raj- 
pal Manager Arya Pustakalaya, Anarkali, Lahore. 


Price Re. 1. 


These “glimpses” first appeared in the columns of 
the Vedic Magazine. Pt. Chamupati is no stranger 
to the readers of the Vedic Magazine. His articles have 
always been devoured eagerly by our readers. He has a 
charming literary style and has a wondrous command 
of poetic prose. His admiration for our Lord Dayananda is 
as unbounded as is genuine. He has studied the various 


aspects of the life of his Guru and meditated deeply upon them, 
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The present work is the outcome of those fruitful medit- 
ations. Sadhu T.L. Vaswani contributes a superb foreword. 
In fact he was the most suitable man to write an Introd- 
uction toa work like this. He shares the author’s 
enthusiastic and fervent admiration for the Jagat Guru of 
modern times. The work under revicw is so beautifully 
written and provides such a rich banquet served in the 
most exquisite style that we make no doubt of it that it 
will be widely and deeply read by all interested in 
the spiritual uplift of Bharatvarsha and the redemption 
of humanity at this most critical period in its history. 


_ Lhe Cosmic Dust, by Rajani Ranjan Sen B. A., 
B. L. Published by Mr. R., Sen Chittagong. 


The gifted author of “ The Triumph of Valmiki ” 
has come out with a new volume. The range of the 
subjects with which our author has dealt in his new book 
is wide. He has brought to bear upon the philosophic 
studies, metaphysical disquisitions, charming descripliions 
of the universe and historical sketches, of which the 
work under review is made up, encyclopedic learn- 
ing, vast and extensive study, wonderful powers of 
constructive imagination, remarkable powers of analy- 
sis and an unsurpassed literary diction. The book pre- 
sents a series of superb pictures and the reader, as he glides 
deliciously through it, feels charmed, thrilled, en- 
tranced, and transported. The imagery is exquisite and 
the word-painting first rate. We commend the work to 
all who can appreciate picturesqueness of literary style, 
wealth of imagination and beauty of thought. 


The Buddhist Conception of Spirits, by Bimla 
Charan Law M. A.. B. L., Fellow of Royal Historical 
Society, London. Published by Thacker Spink € Co., 


Calcutta and Simla. 


Mr. Bimla Charan Law has rendered distinguished ser- 
vices to the cause of ancient Indian historic research. 
He isaspecialist in the Buddhist period of Indian history. 
The work under notice deals with the Buddhist concep- 
tion of spirits. Mr. Law has drawn upon authentic 
sources. He has specially-laid under contribution Peta- 
vatthu—a canonof early Buddhism belonging to the 
Southern School—with its commentary by Dharampala of 
Kanchi, the famous principal of the Nalanda University 
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about the middle of seventh century A. D. Mr. Law’s re- 
searches confirm the view that it is wrong to suppose that 
orthodox Buddhism is Nihilism pure and simple, a religion 
of absolute negation. Spirits, according to that system, 
continue to exist after leaving the body. The work is 
invaluable for all interested in the question of the place 
of Bhudhism in the evolution of religious thought in 
India. ; 


The Lifeand Work of Buddha Ghosha, by Bimala 
Charan Law M.A. B L., with a Foreword by Mrs. C A.F. 
Rhys David, D. Litt. M. A. Published by Thacker 
Spink € Co., Calcutta and Simla. 


Buddhaghosha was one of the most distinguished 
Buddhist Sanskrit scholars and commentators belonging to 
the Theravada School of Buddhism. Mr. Law’s work 
is the first attempt at a connected biography of the great 
scholar. Mr. Law has brought deep erudition and keen ana- 
lytic power to bear upon the work. His interpretation of 
Buddha or Asvaghosha cannot, of course, be regarded as 
absolutely final but there can be no doubt of it that bis book 

can not be ignored by any scholar who will care to pursue 
his investigations further. The book is written in a readable 
style and can be utilized by both the specialist and the 
layman. 


EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. 


. PUNDIT CHAMUPATI TO EAST AFRICA. 


Pandit Chamupati, Editor de facto of the Vedic 
Magazine, left on the 22nd of July for Hast Africa and, 
consequently, Principal Rama Deva has resumed, after 
three years, the complete editorial charge. When the 


‘latter was in Hast Africa, the leaders of the Arya Samaj 


in the Kenya Colony extracted a promise from him that 
on return home he would persuade the Arya Pratinidbi 
Sabha Punjab to send Pandit Chamupati to continue the 
work done by himself. That promise has now been fulfil- 
led. Pandit Chamupati is one of the most brilliant miss- 
ionaries of tbe Arya Samajin India. He was regarded 


the coming man in the Arya Samajeven at the time he 
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was in charge of the Gurukula at Multan. But 
ever since he has joined the distinguished Order of 
the Dayananda Seva Sadan, he has devoted himself ex- 
clusively to the service of Lord Dayananda’s Holy Vedic 
Church. He is a young mau possessed of deep scholarship, 
tremendous energies and wonderful command of both Hindi 
and English. Besides he is a poet of no mean order. His 
oral discourses are charcterised by sweet mellifluousness, 
have a poetic flavour ond are largely attended and deep- 
ly appreciated His writiugs display carefulstudy, close 
meditation, accurate thinking and extraordinary analytic 
powers und are widely read ‘The Punjab could ill spare 
such a distinguished protagonist at this period of stress 
and strife but a promise is a promise and must be kept- 
at all costs. Moreover the priority of the claims of our 
heroic brethren who are fighting the good fight in a sav- 
age land—wedged iu as they arə between a race of 
exploiters and savage unsophisticated degenerate tribes 
heirs to a glorious past but with a black future—must be 


— conceded. 


Pandit Chamupati is a valued friend of curs and we 


bave the privilege of intimacy with him. We do not, 


therefore, speak the conventional language of profess- 
ional panegyrists, that journalists are sometimes supposed 
to be while speaking of personalities wedded to causes 
they stand for, when we venture to make the prediction 
that his missionary tour in Africa will be the march of a 
conquering hero carrying all before him and he will 
return to his native land Jaden with tpoils of victory-- 
inspiring memories of heroic deeds and sweet recollec 
tions of kindnesses received. We are also confident that 
our Kast African brethren will make hay while the sun 
shines and dig deep the foundations of missionary work 
among the natives, while our brother is there, for it is 
not always that the Mother Church can spare such devoted 
protagonists for ministering to the needs of her beloved 
children abroad. We further venture to express the hope | 
that Pt. Chamupati will be able to instill into the minds 

of his congregations in Kast Africa that the Indian abread 

has yet to learn that on foreign soil at least the sinking of 

petty differences and corporate action—not jarred by petty 


_irritabilities, fatuous jealousies and mutual animosities— 


constitutes the sole passpart to success alike in the field 


of religious preprgandiam,and, Political, apd, sirio activity. 
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East African Aryas are energetic and generous and they 
have developed a lofty character which is a source of 
pride to their brethren in India and an asset which - 
[ndiaus in that land cau always use to promote the 
glory of the motherland. They are, moreover, posses- 
sed of tenacity of purpose and stubbornness of will. 
All these are very valuable qualities. Let them cul- 
tivate a little more intensely sweet reasonableness 
and a spirit of give and take and there is no doubt that 
their future achievements will eclipse tbeir past record 
—phenomenally brilliant and unsurpassingly brave though 
| it is. We pray tothe Almighty that the branch Gurukula 
l in Hast Africa of which Pandit Chamupati will perform 


| the opening ceremony may flourish under the fostering care 


and protective guidance of the elders of the church and 
a time may come when Hast African missionaries, local- 
ly trained, will carry the bealiog, life-giving and redeem- 
ing message of the Holy Vedas to benighted African tri- 
bes suffering gradual extinct'on as a result of the exten- 
sion to their accursed land of the “blessings” of modern 


“civilization.” 
HASIE-OOSIE ASSES. 


Indian publicists are not unoften accused by their foreign 
critics of using tnparliamentary language in their public 
utterances and writings and of handling political opponeuts 
ina cavalier fashion. Are we, then, to learn parliamentary 
literary usage and charity in thought and expression from 
the distinguished and eminent compatriots of our critics? 
In this connection the following which appears in a recent 
issue of the “Statesman” of Calcutta will be found interes- 
ting, amusing and edifying-— 


The Partick branch of the Independent Labour Party have 
aroused the anger of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald by their pro- 
test against his statement toa Bulgarian Socialist that the 
three British Labour men who were in Bulgarii recently 
‘were nob an Official delegation representing anybody in this 
country.” Correspondence on the subject is published in the 
Daily Herald. To the protest referred to Mr. MacDonald 
replied: 

«What does the Partick branch mean by passing such a 
resolution? Perhaps it would mind its own business and rə- 
gard Socialism not as the creed of a lot of blethering easte- 
ooste asses, Who are prepared to pass any resolution without 
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A it, bub as something which roquires roctitude of thought and 
` consideration of action. My letter to the Bulgarian Socialist 
did just as much to stop what tho Partick branch call ‘‘the 


wholesale massacre’ as anything clse took place at the time.” 


“I really would advise your branch not to interfere in 
matters that it knows nothing about, and to refrain from pass- 
ing resolutions which show not only their inability to state the 
facts, but their equally great inability to come to any respec- 
table conclusions from them.” 


In reply, Mr Law was instructed to say that the 
brauch was still of the opinion that the letter “was detri- 
mental to the efforts of the people who were striving to put 
an end to the ill-treatment and massacre of Socialists in Bul- 
garia.” and that the delegation was a representative one. 


With regard to the remainder of your letter,” Mr. Law 
concluded, “the tone of it is quite uacalled for, and in the 
opinion of the members of the branch, contrary to their con- 
ception of Socialism. They are forwarding your letter and 
this reply to the Socialist Press, so that the ‘blethering easie- 
oosie asses’ may know your opinion of them.” f 


The dignified expression ‘‘bletheriag easie-oosie asses” 

a was not used by a young budding politician in a post 

prandial pronouncement—in that case an atmosphere of 

levity and frivolity and a little inebriation could be pleaded 

as extenuating cireumstances—but in a considered official 

reply toa political association belonging to his party by 

the late and coming premier of England. How funny that 

the offensive expression should occur ix a communication 

which lays stress upon ‘exactitude of thought and con- 

sideration of action!” What a fine example in both is this 

> expression ! Ta 

ARREST THE PROCESS OF WESTERNISATION. 


Most of our youngmen are fond of stiffening aud screw- 

ing themselyes up in ugly outlandish expensive garments 

‘on the plea that they ought to look decent. ‘They forget 

that in a tropical climate it is loose garments that area 

source of comfort and sensuous gratification. Tight fitting 

coats and pants a reasouree of positive discomfort in the case 

d of men and strait lacing the prolific cause of urethral dis- 

eases imthe case of women. The English are a race charac- 

terised by pig-headed conservatism: Jobn Bull’s stupidity, 

has been immortalised by Garlyle in some very fine phrases. 

He is slow to change and will rather suffer in silence than defy 

-sumptuary laws enacted by conventions based upon cireum- 

stances having relation to one particular climate, His 
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befogged understanding, which has an appropriate setting 
in the London fog, would not clearly see that a style of dress 
devised to meet the climatice conditions of a cold country 
could not, without detriment to health and ease and graze of 
movement, be universalised iu the tropical parts of the globe. 
Quick-witted races of Europe see clearly what the obfuscated 
intellect of the Britisher fails to penetrate. The Dutch 
civil servants in Java, from the Governor downwards, 
wear loose Javanese garments in private as well as on 
ceremonial occasions and it never occurs to them that 
their conductiinvolves breach of etiquette or loss of dignity 
or prestige. But what a mistaken sense of loyalty to 
national or ra ‘ial conveniion or regard for prestige on the 
part of foreign rulers; who could rule only by caltivating 
exclusiveness and uppishness, would render intelligible in the 
case of Anglo-[udiaus, would not constitute a mitigation of 
offence in the case of Indian. youngmen whose apishness has 
the effect of rendering them perfectly ridiculous. An Indian 
gentleman in Hast Africa, himself dressed in foreign gar 
ments, pointed out a suited, booted and hatted African to 
the writer of these lines and remarked that he looked every 
inch a showman’s baboon. We replied that that was just 
the Impression which the Indian gentleman’s own appear- 
ance produced upon the mind of a British official. A 
westernised Indian of modern times is a walking showroom. 
The different articles of his dress are effective advertise- 
ments of goods mannfactured in various Western countries. 
The one stock argument of the youngster, whose brain has 
been overstocked with economic fallacies carefully jammed 
and rammed into it by amateurish professors of Economics, 
is that it is good for a nation to multiply its needs and to 
raise the standard of living. Let him read, mark and 
digest the following taren from the editorial “columns 
ot “The Pioneer’ of Allahabad. 
The latter part of Mr. Churchill’s speech at the Mansion 
House, which is reported in today's cables, is in vffect a call to 
the British nation to lead a more Spartan lifo. Referring 
xto the adverse trade balance, he emphasised that Great Brita- 
in's margin of safety had diminished to such an extent that 
people ought todo without the luxury articles now imported 
in huge quantities fron: other countries. It is worth noting 
that the incoms; available for investrnent abroad, which cons- 
titutes the trade balance, was roughly £102 millions in 1928. 
Last year the figure sank heavily to £29 millions; and, es- 
timated from the result of the first five months, the trade 
balance in 1925 will, in the opinion of some financial author- 
ities, probably be adverse to the extent of about £ 26 millions. 
+The plain fact is that unless Great Britain cuts 'down her 
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per nation. At the same time, there is no immediate cause for 
alarm. British credit abroad is excellent, and if the export 
trade could «nly be revived, as Mr. Churchill suggested, by 
decreasing costs and increasing efficiency of production there 
would be no further bar to swift progress. 


If prosperous England is in danger of gradually becoming 
‘t a pauper nation” un'ess she ‘‘cuts down her present stand- 
ard of living and learn to do without the luxury articles 
now imported in huge quantities from other countries,” it 
would be pertinent to inquire what fate awaits India 
already impoverished and paunerised, which almost exclusive- 
yl depends upon allluxuries and most necessaries upon the 
foreign exploiter. 

© 


TAHE INCHCAPE AXE AND CLERGYMEN’S SERMONS 


IN ENGLAND. 


Lord Incheape has spoken once more. But this time 
the subject of his attack is not the official spendthrift in 
India who employs too many low paid Indian subordinates 
and too few highly paid European attachies and personal 
assistants, but the antiquated institution of his motherland, 
the Scottish sermon, whose victims ‘‘ have to keep them- 
selves awake by consuming peppermint drops.” How 
deeply religions are the ‘* Christian ” people of Scotland! 
How good and generous of them to endow Missions for the 
evangelisation of Heathen India! Perhaps the object is not 
parely philanthropic, not even purely political. Christianity 
is not for home consumption but for export to heathen 
lands not merely because it deprives Samson of his immuni- 
ty--conferring hirsuted appendage and deuationalises the 
blackman, but also because it relieves the philan- 
thropist of the need of conquering somnolence by means 
of drugs. 


LORD BIRKENHEAD’S SPEECH. 


After al! the brilliant Secretary of State has delivered the 
speech which was looked up to eagerly by moderate magnates 
and by the late Mr. ©. R. Dass. It is a historic disap- 
pointment. It is couched in stilted fluid journalese. The 
language is polished but elusive. The phraseology is so 
carefully chosen that, on the first reading, the speech appears 


to be a sympathetic survey of the present situation, an- 


honest attempt to enter into the Indian mind, an accurate. 
estimate of actualities, a bright forecast of potentialities and 
a promise of good things coming. But read ita second 


time and a’ little carefully and the séales drop from: your 
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eyes, the panorama unfolded by the imagination disappears 
from view, the illusions are dispelled, the shadows pass 
away and the sceptres. are no louger visible. Like the 
mythical Dead sea fruits, the mythical statements aie 
turned into ashes as, soon as handled by a discerning and 
observant reader. Wise men are not slaves of dates, ‘the 
e mstitution may, therefore, be revised bafore 1929. But 
the earlier revisi»u is contingent on the fulfilment of im- 
possible conditions. The first of these is that the Swarajists, 
who are pledged to uniform obstruction so long as Dyarchy 
—which is calculated to strengthen the forces of reaction, 
to minimise the value of concessions grudgingly doled out 
anlto reduce ministerial resp nsibilities to a mockery—is 
not replaced by rea! democratic control, should stultify 
themselves and unconditionally take to co-operation without 
pausing to profit by the lesson taught to their moderate 
compatriots who have been and are loyal to the reforms and 
are for that very reason treated with supreme contempt by 
the self-constituted arbiters of our destiny. The second 
impossible condition is that evn in the event of the 
Swarajists going back upon solemn pledges and working 
the reforms or rather becoming silent agonised spectators, 
while the bureaucrats work them, they are not to get their 
reward so long as they do not produce a certificate from 
the heaven-born service that they have been good boys, 
Patel, Kelkar and Nehru are asked to accomplish what 
Chintamani, Jagat Narain and Sankaran Nair were un- 
able to ashieve! What a clever speech and yet how few 
hive baen d eeivel by it! Verily the clever man who finds 
himself found out is a sight for gods and demons alike to 
look at--the former view the scene with pity, the latter with 
malicious joy. 


Mr. Shastri, however, would hope against hope and still 
engage in barren and fruitless agitation—-agitation not 
backed up by dynamic pressure of public opinion determined 
to hit back. His hopefulness would acknowledge no checks, 
be daunted by no reverses. What, in utter desperation, we 
would suggest to ourrevered friend is a change of diet. He is 
perhaps too eupeptic. Possibly a little dyspepsia will 

generate the requisite amount of diseuntent and the resultant 
pessimism. 


THE GURDWARA BILL. 


The Akali Sikhs, after a strenuous and brave fight, have 
got their due. The Gurdwara Bill, previously approved by 
the Sikh leaders, has been passed into law. The Government 
at first opposed the Akalis and was not at all anxious to 

-further the cause of reform, A foreign Government would 
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B be more than human if it deliberately set to work to arrest 
x< fissiparous tendencies in communities under its rule. The 
very instinct of self-preservation dictates a different course. 
There was a non-violent struggle during which the brave 
Sikhs acquitted themselves as bravely and valiantly as they 
have acquitted themselves in many a bloody battle. The 
Government had to yield. But the surrender had to be 
represented asa brilliant retreat necessitated by the return 

of sanity among the Sikhs. In modern times all prestige is 
make-believe and conscious self-deception. Maintenance of 
prestige in the official sense ill assorts with Government by 
free discussion. ‘The tradition of rrestige has been inherited 
from the ages of autocracy and efforts to maintain the form 
appear ridiculous. The French papers declare one day that 
acceptance of Abdul Karim’s terms would involve loss of 
prestige naively forgetting that the very statement involves 

the admission that real prestige is gone and that at present 

at any rate, a situation has arisen which justifies the Riffs im 
taking up the attitude they have adopted. ‘The Press 
‘comments are wired by Reuter to tne press all the world 
over and next day Abdul Karim veads the comments and 
rejoices in his heart that he has made his enemies protest, 

too much or in other words secured from them the acknow- 

~ |ledgment that their loss of prestige has reached the 
qi danger point. It is the same with the bureaucracy. 
In a less sophisticated age acknowledgment of a mistake ~ 
or even of defeat by the party that was morally in the 
wrong would have meant fresh accessions to the stock of 
prestige—for prestige, rightly understood, is a moral quality. 
But iu this age of make-believe, unreality and illusions 
any concessicu, wrung by those under subjection from 


= those in authority, is regarded a sign of loss of dignity. I 
>. a teacher commits a mistake and the pupil finds it out, the 
M former, if he is at all tactful, must needs make out that he 


never committed any mistake at all and that what he pre- 
viously said was only a more scholarly mode of stating 
what the pupil believes to be the correct thing. lt is the 
pupil’s deficient knowledge of periphrases that is ‘át 
fault. The doctrine of Pedagogic Infallibility must be main- 
tained at all costs. : In order to meet the ends of school dis- 
cipline, the pupil must be rebuked and made to acknow- 
ledge that he was mistaken in detecting the mistake. Simi- 


ZA larly the doctrine of Bureaucratic Infallibility must be 
maintained and the prestige of the heaven-born service safe- 
guarded. Even the man in the street knows that the Sikh. 

__. . community would never have accepted the Bill if its leaders 


ı had not agreed to work it for what it is worth. Is’nt it a 
grim joke to make them formally agreeing in writing to that. 
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dition precedent to their release. It remains to be seen 
whether the Sikh leaders take the joke in a bantering 
mood or convert it into a tragic stroke of humour by regard- 


ing it as an insu't to their intelligence and a humiliating | 


offer. The probabilities are that they will not take the 
joke in a light mood and will suffer for their inability to 
appreciate bureaucratic humour. 


VEDIC COSMOLOGY AND CHALDEA. 


In the Rigveda, Divine Speech or the Weda has been 
conceived as the Creator of the Universe for the Vedas 
represent the eternal.plan according to which the Master 
Builder has coustructed the cosmos. The same conception 
reappears in Platonic Philosophy as the Doctrine of Arche- 
typal Ideas. 


From Platonism the conception was transmitted to 
Christianity for we read in the very first chapter of 
St. John “In the beginning was the word aud the Word 
1 was with God, and the Word was God. 


Commenting upon the expression ‘I'he Word” the Revd. 
W. Walsham How writes — 


“ It appears that before the time of Christ the “ Word” 
and the “ Wisdom ” of God had come to be used by the Jews 
in more or less of a personal sense. Indeed many passages in 
the Old Testament might be supposed to favor such an idea” 


lt appears that this Vedic conception had permeated 
Chaldean thought as well 


Here is the most profound and the largest of fragment 


of the oracles that has been preserved :-- 


XXII “The Mind of the Father burst thunderonsly 
forth, conceiving with His transcendent Will Omniform Ideas. 
Winging from one source they leapt forth. For from the Father 
was both the WillandtheEnd. But they were differentiated, 
being made participable by intellectual fire to other intellectual 
natures. For the King set before the multiform Cosmos an 
incorruptible intellectual type, and when the pattern of its 
form was impressed upon the chaos, thereafter the Cosmos 


appeared, rejoicing with all-various Ideas whose source is one i 


From it, thunder forth other ideas in unimaginable distribu- 
tion, separated among the bodies of the Cosmos borne 
like swarms of bees about the awful depths. Hither and thither 
around and about they whirl, illimitably, intellectual thoughts 
from the Patoriah Fountain, mightily plucking the Flower 
of the Fire at the height of sleepless time. The self-perfect 
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Source of the Father primordially welled forth these Ideas, the 
original causes.” 


MUSSALMAN INDIANS--NOT INDIAN MUSSALMANS. 


It is a pity that the Hindus and the Muslims do not 
constitute one nation in India. People having their habitat 
in the same geographical area are called anation if they haye 
racial affinities, a common lingua franca, common traditions 
and common sources of pride. Indian Muslims belong to 
the same race asthe Hindus. A correspondent of Young India 
offers the following observations on the subject: — 


The fact is that about 90 per cent, of the Musalman Indians 
(I would call them so, and not Indian Musalmans, as they are 
wont to call themselves) are of the same race or races as the 
Hindus --having been descended from Indian ancestors who 
embraced Islam in India itself. As for the remanining 10 per 
cent, of the Musalman Indians, though they may have some 
drops of Turki, Tatar Arab. Pathan, Persian or Abyssinian 
blood in their veins, yet it is so much intermixed with native 
Indian blood by intermarriage down through the gen- 
erations, that those 10 per cent may safely be designated as 
99 per cent native by race. In fact, the Hindus and Musal- 
mans in India no more represent two races than do the Protes- 
tants and Catholics in Eugland. The fact cannot be denied 
that all of them cent per cent. were born in India, are living 
in India, will die in India and be buried in India, like their 
fathers before them. And India is one country, and there- 
fore, they are all of one nation with Hindus. If only they were 
to regard themselves in Indian politics as Musalman Indians, 
and not Indian Musalmans! 


We fully endorse these remarks. It is a pity, however, 
that Islam was adopted by Indians not because 1t appealed 
to their heart and intellect but because it was the religion of 
the conquerers and people were tempted or coerced into 
accepting it. Just as most of the Indian Christians profess 
Christianity not from reasoned conviction but because 
admission into the Christian fold enables them to solve the 
problem of bread and butter and tends to raise their worldly 
status. The result is that most Christian converts are 
drawn from the lower orders of society and from the ignor- 
ant masses who are generally divorced from the living springs 
of national culture and sources of patriotic fervour. Having 
no conception of their own cultural values, they are easily 
persuaded to pick crumbs from the table of their masters. 
Consequently they form cultura] ties not with their com- 
patriots but with England. For the same reason Indian 
Muslims formed cultural ties not with ancient India but with 
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. The- modern Muslims have not yet discarded their 
inberitance. How can they become genuine nationalists 
if they persist in repudiating the civilization and traditions 
evolved and developed by the progenitors of their race? 
Religion and nationality are nowhere mixed up together in 
the modern civilized world except amovg Indian Muslims. 
The Roman Christians do nct refuse to study Latin because 
the New Testament was written in Greek. They are proud 
of'the Latin classics because they constitute an invaluable 
intellectual inheritance. But Indian Muslims almost 
regard it a religious duty to refrain from the study of the 
ancient Sanskrit classics. Consequently they are far more 
proud of Caliph Harun Rashid than of Rama and Krishna, 
Asoka and Chandragupta. The plant of nationalism can 
not but wither if the soil is so barren and the environ- 
meuts so unfavourable. 


THE MAORI LORE HOUSE. 


Under this heading Mr. H. C. Corrance B. A. contributes 
a learned paper to the July number of ‘* The Quest.” of 
London. The Maries are, according to the evolutionist, 
primitive people. They ought, according to this theory, to 
be in the childhood stage of civilization. 


‘Their knowledge of astronomy ought to consist of fables 
and: legends about the sun and the moou---legends which in 
civilized lands arë called fairy. tales. And yet this is what 
Corrauce tells us about their astronomical kuowledge. 


Now let it be clearly understood abvut Tama-nui-te-ra (the 
great son-the-sun) and Tet Marama-i-uhanake (the waxing 


moon) and their younger brethren the stars, all of these are £ 


worlds (with their) earth, water, rocks, trees, mountains, open 
places and plains. (The moon causes the tides; fur) Tancmatua 
said ‘let the moon regulate the high and low tides of Lady 
ocean.” This also must be clearly understood, everything is a 
part of the heaven and the earth; there is nothing of which it 
can be said, it is of the earth. alone or of the heaven alone; 
all things have been placed, eachin its own position and 
after its own kind by the (heaven and earth) and their. offspr- 
ings (The gods) and hence it is (wesay) that all thingy 
emanate from them—the stars, the moon and the sun— 
all of those are a part of the earth and heaven, it is the Same 
in allthe Eleven Heavens. Just as has been said above; the 
have their stars, Moon and Sun. Each star, Hach Moon; Rae, 
Sun in the Eleven Heavens has its own Eau-tiri-ao (Guarg; c 
spirit); Every thing is a world part of Earth and Hea lan 
as explained. Water is the cause of growth of al) thin 
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il there wero no water; or the sea, every thing would go wrong 
jn the Heavens, the stars, Moon and the Sun. The Co-adjutors, 
of! the water are the Sun, the Moon and the stars. There 
iss water in all the stars, the Moon and the Sun. 


The italics are ours. 
Commenting upou this the writer says: — 
This expressly stated bel ef in the homogeneity and universal 


interdependence of all things is surely a startling item in a 
tradition of savage lore ~-approxcimation to the modern scientific 


‘and philosophical owt-look mixed with childish fables about 


the sun, moon and stars. Their wise men also told the seasons 

of the year from the position of the heavenly bodies; and Mr. 

Smith asserts in his introduction that they gave aname to the 

celestial equator, andevery star, and were fully aware of the 

rotundity as they were further north or south.’ He offers, 

however, in these volumes, no proof: of the latter statement. 
The italies sre again ours. met 


How strange that ‘primitive’ peoples know—what. many . 


nations that call themselves civilized did not even dream 


of a few centuries back—that the sun, the moon and-the stars . 


are inhabited worlds and speak of the moontide and other 
‘modern’ discoveries. All evidence points to. the fact that 
the so-called ‘primitive’ people do not.-represent - the 


childhood of humanisy. On the contrary they represent. 


senility. In other words they are the degenerate and pro- 
gressively degenerating descendants of regenerate and pro- 
gressively advancing forbears. a 


The ancient Aryas were familiar with -the astronomical 
conception of Plurality of Worlds. While the Old Testament 
speaks of the sun and the moonas the greater and the lesser’ 
light made to rule over the day and the night i. e.. as:chan- 
deliers hung from the canopy of the sky—the vault- of the 
heaven having been regarded as an actual material tangible 
substance and the day and the night having been supposed 
to exist before the sun was brought into existence—the 


Vedas speak of wWaaifafaeat i. e., of all the inhabited . 


worlds. Even the sun and the moon are spoken of in Vedic 


literature as Vasus i. e., planets inhabited like the Mars by 
man. 


We should not wonder if it was definitely established 
some day that the Polynesian races arethe descendauts of 
Vedic Aryan emigrants to Polynesia. In fact the writer of 


the article under review himself hints at this explanation, 
Says he :— 
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“Taking together the use and points of contact which 


Aryan and Semitic myths exhibit with certain of their own, Mr. 


Smith assigns them an lado-Kuropean origin, suggesting ‘as 
a tentative theory, that their original progenitors “are an early 
branch of the Proto-Aryan migration into India” 


The italics are, of course, ours 


FEZ OFF AND HATS ON IN TURKEY. 


While faithful followers of the Prophet in India aie 
guarding their moustaches, pointed beards and Turkish Cap 
as symbols of orthodoxy, the Turks are rummaging the 
Aleoran for stray texts the perversion and torture where- 
of may furnish them with spurious but glaring and specious 
authority to dress as counterfeit Europeans. We take the 
following from The Literary Digest of New York U.S. A. 


“Official sanction was needed, it appears, f» the Turk to 
woar straw hats and other forms of twentieth century head 
gear. The traditional Fez according to Constantinople press 
despatches, may henceforth be disregarded or replaced by the 
latest Western importations as a result of the decision by the 
senior Quazi or judge in Turkey in which he cites a passage 
fromthe Koran. The passage in the Koran to which the judge 
calls attention declared that ifa M slem buys a cow from a 
Christian who is accustomed to wear a hat, and if the cow refu- 
ses to give milk to its new master, it is lawful for the new 
master to put a hat in order to milk the cow satisfactorily, 


Let us carry this novel interpretation of the verse a 
step further. The cow is modern civilization of self-indnl- 
gence which the Turks have bought from Christian 
Europe. The cow refuses to give milk i. e., this materi- 
alistie vivilization does not yield fuil gratification to 


those who do not wear a hati. e., are not fully European- ~ 


ised. Modern Western Civilization, which, is purely sensuous 
and very complex and is based upon egoism, cannot flourish 
amidst environments drawn froma medieval Oriental civili- 
zation ynformed and vivified by the ideals of self-abnegation, 
simplicity, austerity and altrnism. Turkey is certainly 
progressing. But whitherward! This is a question which 
we would rather leave unanswered. 
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Ne Rea 
Ko iko otf ost oK oK e ro okoko OY oK e I 0 3 oX o> 3K 0 ak o È ned o: 
B NE x 5 KK: Ke ai SEES sess x iia sa BSE A MEGA Ke 

Motto I.—By force of Brahmacharya alone have sages 
conquered death—The Veda. 


Motto II. The welfare of society and the justice of the _ 
arrangements are, at bottom dependent on the character of 
IESBINOIMN DELS... secccsceses ‘here is no political alchemy by which 
you can get golden conduct out of leaden instinct—Herbert 
Spencer. 


THE WEATHER. 


The rainy season is perhaps the best season of the 
year in the Gurukula. The weather now-a-days is tran- 
scendentally lovely. Masses of black clouds, saturated 
with moisture and promising immediate precipitation, are 

= Constantly hovering in the sky. The frequent showers of 
Tain impart a refreshing and steady coolness to the wea- 
ther. Intervals of sultry heat are few and brief and serve 
bub to enhinee by contrast the refreshing effect of rain. 
and clouds. The landscape is vivid with verdure every 
Wheee. Ths neighbouring hills have the appearance of 
compact misses of emerald under the soft shade of the 
clouds. The rivsr presents a scene of sublime beauty and 
grandeur. The caaseless and impetuous rush of enor- 
mous volumes of gushing, roaring waters constitutes a sight 
of unrivalled magnificence. ‘ Earth has not anything to 
show more fair’ than the sunset when viewed from the 
buuk of the river. The variegated panorama of ravishing 
hues lifts the enr uptured bsholder ‘ unawares above all 
Meaner cares. The reflection of the fascinating colours 
tranafigures the water underneath which presents the 
apperrance of molten gold at some places and of flowing 
blood at others. 


i UNIVERSITY LECTURE 


~ ___ An authentic history of ancient and medieval India 
iS.an urgent need of the time both from national and the 
academic point of view, The Gurukula Univesity too 18- 
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contributing its quota to the achievement of this end. 
One of the University chairs is dedicated to research in 
ancient Indian history. ‘The research professor is doing 
excellent work. He occasionally delivers lectures embo- 
dying the results of his research for the instruction of 
students. Several papers have already been read. An- 
other paper of the series was read on the 26th of July. 
The subjoct of the paper was Indian Archeology with 
special reference to architecture, and its bearing on Indinn 
History. ‘Che wealth of detail, the rich variety of sources 
on which he had drawn for information, the masterly 
manner of exposition, and the genuinely philosophic way 
in which conclusions were drawn from data, bid fair to 
make it a valuable contiibution to the literature on the 
subject when it is published along with other papers of the 
series in a book form. The College students and stafi 
enjoyed and appreciated the paper highly. 


PARLIAMENT. 


Under the auspices of the Sahitya Parishad, an imi- 
tation parliament is organised every vear for the delecta- 
tion and instruction of the students. Accordingly, this 
year too a representation of a sitting of the parliament of 
a self-governing India was attempted on the 25th of 
July last. Principal Rama Deva who was enjoying a sojourn 
at Mussoorie for the benefit of his health was specially 
invited to act as the Speaker. Br. Indra of the 4th year 
class acted as the Premier and was supported by a regular 
ministry. Br. Krishna Dutta of the 4th year class was. 
the Leader of the Opposition. A bill regarding Woman- 

. Franchise was put before the House for consideration by. 
the Premier. Brilliant speeches were made for and against 
the bill. The speakers displayed a thorough acquaintance 
with the best literature available on the subject and the 
general principles of politics. Their knowledge of Indian 
conditi us and problems also was admirable. The dis -us- 
sion continued for several hours and then the bill w s put 
to the vote. Under the proficient guidance of Principal 


Rama Deva, who was seated at one end on a raised dais 


baautifully decorated with a silver sceptre on the table 
before him the procedure throughout was parliamentary. 
The proceedings were highly successful and produced 


genuine and sustained interest and excitement. The Bill 


was ultimately rejected by an overwhelming majority. _ 
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A Unity Couference purporting to be a representa- 
tion of a conference of the leaders of all shades of politi- 
cal opinion iu India with a view to their amalgamation 
iuto one solid compict: body by means of compromise 
furough mutual understa iding and concessions, was held 
the other day under the auspices of one of the many 
literary clubs in the Gurnkula. The’ students who played 
the parts of members of the conference showed a wonder- 
ful skill in the art of representation and a perfect 
A acquaintance with current Indian politics. The proceed- 
ings were highly interesting and lasted several hours. 


p- THE SHIKSHA PATAL. 


A meeting of the Shiksha Patal (Board of Education) 
was held in the Gurukula gardens at Mayapura, Hardwar 
3 the other day : Examiners for the next annual exami- 
nations were appointed. The courses of study for the 
Adhikari Examination were revised and altered and 

, other questions regarding the curriculum were decided. 


THE MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


Permission has been obtained and adequate arrange- 
inents have been made for securing dead bodies for pur- 
poses of dissection for the benefit of the Medical College 
students. The students take great interest-in the work of 

a> dissection and devote several hours daily to it. The 

“> students of the 3rd year class of the National Medical 

= College Lahore also wbo have been granted special per- 

—— een to attend practical work classes are bere in these 
days. 


VACATION. 


‘The Colleges break up for two months’ vacation on the 

10th of August. The students in several small’ parties 

—___ will go to different hill stations. Some cf them are pre- 
paring to go to Kashmir. The first four classes will be 

Sent to Dehradun or some other suitable place. The 

— games and competitions which were generally held in 
previous years on the eve of the vacation have been post- 


poned to the occasion of the Dewali immediately after 
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the vacation. The Colleges will reopen on the 13th of 
October next. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


The six-monthly house examinations will take place 
a few days before the Vacation. 


THE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 


The first four classes of the school department Lave 
been seut to the Gurukula gardens at Mayapura, Hardwar. 
New rooms have been runup for their accomodation. 
Some of the young Brahmacharis hai attacks of the 
typhoid fever sometime back. But thanks to the exertions 
of our doctors and the careful and affectionate nursing by 


the College students who were divided for the purposeinto — 


batches to work turn and turn about, all are convalescent 
now. The governor himself generally lives now-a-days 
at. Mayapura so that the classes are under his ‘immediate 
supervision. The remaining six classes of the school 
department are at Indraprastha. They had their vacation 
in the months of June and July. The students were 
sent to Simla and other hill stations during the vacation 
to recuperate their health and strength. The vacation, 


being now over, work has been resumsed in right earnest. 
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THE ORDER OF ESSEES. 
{I. 


Josephus was of hight-priest by descendancy, and. 
as it was in the tribe of Aaron that Phariseeism most 
flourished and had its foundation among the priests, it 
is not to be wondered that the nineteen year old Josephus 
soon tired of the rigid habits of the Essees, their toilsome 
work and frugal living, and that when he had gone through 
his term of trial found more pleasure in the jolly life of the 
Pharisees, as much more as these by hypocrisy and assumed 
piety could take part in many worldly amusements without 
thereby losing their esteem among the people. 


What we now will lay before the reader is written by 
- himself and ought to be sufficient to show that he always 
harbored ahigh degree of esteem and admiration for the 
Brotherhood. 


““Phe doctrine of the Essees,” says he, ‘‘tends to learn 
all men that they confidently may trust their fate in the 
hands: of God, as nothing happens without his will. Th 
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say that the soul is immortal, aud they aspire to leada 
righteous and honest life. 

Indeed, they send their offerings to the temple, but this 
they do, not because they consider it in any way meritable, 
but because they consider it their duty to give tbeir share of 
the offerings, that the other people shall not for their sake 
be oppressed and encumbered. 


“They are the most honest people in the world, and 
always as good as their word, very industrious and enter- 
prising, and show great skill and concern in agriculture. 


“But most of all are those venerated, esteemed and ad- 
mired who live in the wilderness, on account of the sense of 
justice that they ever show and the courage and intrepidity 
that they manifest in ever defending truth and innocence. 
And this trait is not found in such a high degree neither 
with the Grecian nor any other people, but it has always 
characterized the Essees from time immemorial. 


“They exercise justice and equality in their dealvgs” 
with all people, have all their property common, so that the 
rich does not consume more of his riches than the poor of 
his small means. In this way four thousand people pass 
their life. 

“They never marry, and keep no servants. They con- 
sider that marriage would only create discord and rupture af 
among the brethren, and do not think it right that one 
should be the slave or servant of the other, as all men are 
brethren and God their Father. 

‘‘Pherefore do they live entirely separate from women 
and serve and assist each other. 

For accountants for the profits of their agricultural 
labour and handiwork they choose tho most virtuous, honest 
and pious of their brethren. ‘Those also perform the service 
of priests and provide for all the wants, as food and clothing. 
They all live the same simple, industrious and frugal life, 
cof Ah AY, be, ,,compared with the ‘Palistas’ of the ‘Dacies.’ | 
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In his work, De Bello Juddaico, 8 Chap. 2.13 Ys., 
Josephus further writes :— 


‘‘ The third class of philosophers among the Jews, and 
the class that is most esteemed for their just and moral life, 
is the so-called Essees or Ezseens, that althogh they certainly 
descended from the Jewish people, yet show more amity and 
love for each other than Jews, and live amore moral life. 


“They shun and despise sensuality as a great sin, but 
consider a moral and temperate life a great virtue, and pride 
highly the stength of mind and the power to overcome the 
passions and desires of their nature. 

“Therefore they subdue the sensual instinct, but willing- 
ly adopt the children of other people, and especially while 
these are very young, as they then are most susceptible to 
teaching and impressions. 

“They show great kindness to such children, hold them 
dear and teach them all kinds of knowledge, and science, mor- 
als and religion. i 

“They do not reject wedlock, but, to the contrary, con- 
sider it necessary for the propagation of mankind; but them- 
selves they want no intercourse with women, as they fear of 
their unchastity and levity, because they cousider that woman 
gives her affections to her husband aloue. 

“They despise riches and worldly gain, and the equality 
of property among them must be admired; therefore none of 
them are seen to live in abundance nor in need. 


“The laws of the Order regulate that every one that 
enters into the Brotherhood gives up to this all his property 
and wealth and therefore among them are neither seen hau- 
ghtiness nor slavish subjection; but all live together as breth- 
ren, Sharing good and evil. ~ 

“The ‘Ointment with oil, which the other Jews praise 
so highly, they consider to be withont any sacred power or 
use, and do not therefore use it, but to the contrary cleanse 
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themselves from itif any ons oftheir body should be touched 
thereby by an accident. 

“For the administration and account of the common 
property, they elect inspectors and directors, but in every 
other respect they assist each other. : 

“They do uot live in any particular town, but in every 
town the Order has its respective ‘house’ where the members 
take their abode when they on their travels arrive, and they 
are there supplied with all they want. Everything is here to 
their disposition, as if in their own houses, and here they are 
received as the best friends and near relations by persons they 
never before saw. 

‘Tn every town there is an inspector, who has in his care 
clothes and other necessary things that he graciously distri- 
butes to them who need such. 

“The Essees use their clothes until they are worn out and 
can’t be used any longer. They neither buy nor sell among 
themselves, but every. member willingly gives his brother 
what he needs of him, and is again supplied by others with 
the needful; and even if he thinks he never can repay it, he 
may without hasbfulness receive it, as this is a rule 
with them. 

“The Essees worship of God is grand, sacred and majes- 
tic; and before the sun rises and greets the earth with its 
beams, they do not speak on earthly matters, but read ard 
send forth their sacred, humble prayers that they have learned 
from their fathers. The prayer over, the inspector points out 
the works in which each one is the most skilled. 

“Having thus worked for five hours, do they again gather, 
bathe themselves in cold water, and don a white liven garb. 
Having washed themselves, they proceed to the special halls 
of the Order, where no one dare come who does not 
be'ong to their Order. aa e 

“Having gone through the ceremonies that the law pres- 
cribes they proceed, perfectly cleansed, to their eating rooms 
with the same reverence as‘if they entered the holy temple. - 
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“Everybody having taken his place in supreme silence and 
stillness, the bakers of the Brotherhood enter, distributing a 
bread to each person after a certain order. The cook sets 
before esch one a plate of vegetables and other eatables, and 
this being performed, one of the priests steps forth and holds 
a prayer, for they considerit a grave sin to rest or touch food 
before praying. 

“The meal over, the priest reads another prayer, and then 
the hymn- of praise is sung; and in this wag they praise and 
thank God, the giver of all good, both before and after the 
meal. 

“They then take off their white aprons, that they consider 
sacred clothes, and return to their work, which they pursue 
till the twilight spreads over the earth. 

“Then they go to their frugal evening meal again, during 
which they observe the same ceremonies as at their dinner 
and if members from foreign parts have arrived, are they put 
in the chief places at the table. ; 

‘The meal is taken with the most solemn silence and still- 


- ness no noise nor dispute disturbing the peace of the house. 


‘They talk by turns, and in a low tone, which will appear 
strange to those not used to it. They observe great tempera- 
nee, in their way of living, eat and drink only what is necessary 
for their want. 


“In general do they not act without the knowledge and con- 
sent of thir inspectors and directors ; but it is always left to 
their own free will to exercise benevolence and compassion to 
all in want, of all classes of society, but it was not allowed 
them tv give any aid to their relatives without informing the 
inspector. But in other matters it was allowed every member 
“To feed the hungry, clothe the naked, shelter the homeless, 
comfort the sick, visit, assist and comfort the prisoner, and 
comfort, aid and protect the widows and fatherless.” 

t They never let themselves to be overcome by anger, 
hatred, vengeance, or ill-will. Indeed, they are the cham- 
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pions of faith, truth, and honesty, and the servants and 
arbitrators of peace. 

‘t Their ‘ Yes’ aud ‘No’ was with them as birding as 
the most sacred oath, and except the oath they take at their 
admittance into the Order, they never bind themselves 
through an oath, neither in their public nor private life, for 
oaths and profanity are with them as much shunned as 
perjury itself; and they consider that the man loses his 
esteem among his fellow citizens whose word is not sufficient 
without swearing. 

« They study with perseverance and interest ancient 
writings, and especially prefer such that are intended to 
indurate and strengthen the body and ennoble and sanctify 
the spirit. 

“ They have profound knowledge of the art of healing, 
and study it arduously ; examine and are acquainted with 
the medicinal herbs and plants, that they prepare as medi- 
cine for man and beasts. They also know the use and 
worth of minerals as medicine, and do a great deal of good 
by applying these for healing the sick. 

« Anybody that wishes to belong to the brotherhood is 
not at once admitted, but has first to pass a whole year of 
trial outside the same, and live according to certain rules 
and regulations, If he during this time has proved himself 
worthy through a strictly moral and virtuous life, and tem- 
perance, is he provided with a spade, an apron, and a white 
garb ; and now heis again subjected to new trials, and 
having passed through these, he is sprinkled with water, or 
‘ baptized,’ as a sign of his spiritual purity and liberation 
from material things. 

“ Having thus proved his chastity, and being further 
tried in his strength of character and other qualities, and 
found to be worthy, he is at last admitted an actual member . 

of the Brotherhood. But before he touches any food in the 
presence of the Brotherhood, does he take this sacred vow; 
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‘ Above all things to fear God, of a true and pure heart, ex- 
ercise justice and honesty to all men ; neither of impulse nor 
influenced by others, harm or hurt any man! during all his 
life to shun injustice, and ever undaunted, further truth 
and justice.’ 


‘“ Further, he vows sacredly ever to obey his worldly 
rulers, as no body has the rule without the will of God, and 


if he becomes a ruler, does he vow not to misuse power, and 


to set an example for his subjects by a virtuous life, fruga- 
lity and plain clothing. He shall always love truth andishun 
false-hood, preserve his mind from any impure thought or 
impulse, and never stain his hands with unjust gain. 


«“ For the third, he vows never to interpret or explain 
anything of the laws of the Order in any other spirit than he 
himself has received it from the holy fatbers and faithfully 
hide and take care of the books and archives of the Order 
and according to special regulation to keep secret the name 
of the angles with whom the fathers formerly stood in 


communion. 


“ This was the vow that every member must take and 
which they considered so sacred that they would rather suffer 
the most violent death than to break it. The member who 
broke his vow, or was catched in the act of any crime or 
vice, or could be proved to have committed the act, was 
expelled from the Brotherhood, and his fate was to be 
pitied ; for if the Brotherhood showed him no mercy, nor 
forgave and received him again, he generally had -to. starve 
to death, as the one who once had offered himself up to the 
service of the Brotherhood and sworn faithfully to sustain 
and obey its laws and regulations, broke his vow, could not 
receive any food, aid or assistance of any one, but had 
generally to live in the deserts and forests and there in: the 
Open air seek his support of herbs, roots and wild fruit till 
death put an end to his miserable life. 
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‘ But often it happened that the leader and brethren. of 
the Brotherhood took mercy upon him and again received _ 
him into their meetings in the very moment when this 
miserable was despairing and near starvation, for they. 
considered that a man who was driven to despair and mortal 
anxiety was punished enough for his crime. 


In their administration of justice they were indeed 
severe, but sincere and very jusi. No body could be 
condemned by a court of less than one hundred persons, 
but a verdict that a majority of these rendered was uu- 
changeable in all cases. 


«t Besides Jehobah, the Creator of all, they all also. 
worshiped highly their ‘ Lawgiver’ (This their Lawgiver 
was uot Moses, as many have supposed. The Essees often 
spoke the name of Moses in their conversations with the 
Gentiles, but in their law it was strictly prohibited to speak 
the name of their Lawgiver to any uninitiated), and he 
whoever contemptuously spoke his pame was punished with 
death. 


‘‘ They had great esteem and venaration for old age, 
and'even considered it right t agree to and respect the 
opinion of the majority, as many eyes always see more thani 
two ‘eyes. ? 


“They keep the Sabbath more punctually and conscien- 
tiously than any other Jews and do no labor on the Sabbath, 
for they not only prepare and ‘cook their food before hand, 
that they may not be obliged to make a fire on the Sabbath ; 
but they also did not dare touch or move from one place to 
another ‘the dishes in which was their food and drink. 
Every time’ they had performed their natural wants they 
washed themselves, as if they ther eby had become unclean 
or stained. 

'« AJ the members of the Brotherhood are grouped 
in four. separate classes. The youngest: brethren are con- 


sidered so inferior in comparison withthe elder, as’ regards’ 
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their inward purity, that the latter again have to wash thent-, 
selves if they happened to come in contact with the former 
as if they had been stained by the touch of an unclean or 
uninitiated. 


“ Generally these people grew very {| old, and I myself 
know several who have arrived to an extraordinary old age ; 
and I presume this fact may be accounted for bv their 
temperate, laborious life, and strict regularity. 


“Their courage and. uncommon tranquility cannot be 
disturbed by the greatest calamities, adversities or troubles, 
for they can bear suffering and pains with the greatest 
calmness and strength of mind, and in defense of anything 
good and just they gladly prefer death for life. 


‘‘ During the Roman war they have indeed been sub- 
jected, to great calamities, suffering and: excruciations. 
Many of them have been put to the rack, and, living, 
erushed by a wheel, burnt alive, or boiled in great kettles, 
buried alive, crushed with millstones. Indeed, all con- 
ceivable instruments of torture and suffering have been © 
invented aud used to make them deny their faith, deride 
their Lawgiver, or eat such food as was prohibited by their 
law; but all these efforts have been in vain. Unshaken 
in their determination, they have suffered these excrucia- 
tions in silence and with great endurance ; and many of 
them have in the very pain rebuked their enemies with 
the sharp sword of the word of truth, and have then, to 
the great amazement of the bystanders, in a calm mind 
and joyful mien, given up the spiritin the firm belief to 
see it again for they have the firm belief and faith that 
their bodies shall decay and become dust but that the-souls 
are immortal, and shall live eternally.” 


Josephus’ words are :—‘‘ Opinio antem apud Tisseenes 


_ firmata constitit, corruptibilia guiden Esse eonpara; animas 


antem immortales semper remanere.” 
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‘hey say that during- the worldly life the spirit is 
chained to the, body like a prisoner in his cell, but'when 
these chains burst, by wear and decay, then the spirit is 


freed from the bodily prison, and already tasting the hea- -. 


venly bliss it soars up to the bright kingdom of joy and 
peace. 


‘They agree with the disciples of the Grecian philoso- - 


phers, that the pious spirits, previous to their admission 
into the joy of heaven, hover in space over the waters, with- 
out being affected by rain, snow, cold or heat. 


“They maintain that by the doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul men are promoted and encouraged toa virtuous 
life and shun vice. Many of the Essees have often -stepped 
forth among the people as prophets, and informed of things 
to happen, which has been easier to do for these holy men, 
as they from their earliest infancy study nature and. the 


doetrine of God ; are instructed in godly books and the - 


writings of the prophets, and grow in wisdom and purity of 
heart.’ Theit presages' often came true, and this increased 
their esteem with the ‘people as holy men and prophets. 

+ There was still Another class among the Esseens who, 
although they corresponded. with the deseription of the 
Brotherhood in general, as doctrines of religion, laws and 


ceremonies, differed from them in regard to wedlock.. These: - 


latter consider that everybody who does not marry hereby 
contracts, the propagation and destination of mankind, as 
men would soon cease to exist if they lived by such rules. 
‘But ore. the members of this class married, they put the 
one: they: had chosen for their wife on a term of trial for 


three years; and if, after this threefold trial and cleansing _ 
the woman was found to be chaste and faithful, and capable — 
of bearing children, they married her. They never had. 


sexual intercourse with the wife in her pregnancy, thereby to 


show-they had not married from lust, but to fulfill the com- : 


jpand of Jehovah ‘Be fruitful, increase and fill the earth, ‘ 
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‘When the women bathe or wash themselves they are 
clothed in a linen garb, in accordance with the mer, who 


‘when they bathe, wear an apron or a'belt around the waist. 


In whatever they do they exercise great order and chastity, 
and rightly do they deserve to be caled an example? for the 
life of other people.” 


Such is the description that the learned Josephus gives 
of this interesting Brotherhood, their doctrines, customs, 
ceremonies and lives, according to what he himself has found 
of his own observances within the same; he having been 


admitted as a real member after being tried for three years. 


Another learned aud authentic author is an old Jewish. 


Philosopher called Philo, who lived contemporary with Jesus, 
‘and dwelt iu Alexandria, who has given to posterity a des- 


cription of the the Order of the Essees, their doctrines, éus-. 


toms and ceremonies. In several of his writings that have 


been preserved to our day, he speaks of this Brotherhood. 
in his work, ‘‘Quod omnis vis probes | liber sit’— Every 
truly upright man is free. j acetal 

= He writes specially about the theoretical Essees, or the 

so-called Therapeuts (the word ‘Therapeut’ means physician) 

and his description of the Order corresponding with Josephus, 
and thus we-have two authentie anthors that correspond 


perfectly ia their description of the doctrines, life, eustoms 


and ceremonies of this Order. 


~ According to the account of Philo, ‘‘The ‘Therapeuts’ 


were Essees who, of their own free will, retired into sotitude, 


and who from love of godliness and heavenly things, passed 
their time in studying religion and nature. They live in 
several places in Palestine and Egypt, and in this last coun: 
try their greatest congregation was in the vicinity of the eity 
of Alexandria, in a lovely valley by the Sea’of ‘Moria,” where 


_ the air in this country is very mild and healthy.: =. = = 


“Here each one lived in their respective houses, or rather” 
anes ark ) 
huts, but ELARG LOPE BERO, ther, d ap in time t of danger the ’ j 
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brethren could call to each other and hasten to mutual help 
and assistance.”’ 

Among these Therapents there were others who lived in 
solitude in deserts and caverns, as, for example, Banus, 
whom Josephus mentions; and to this class belonged most 
probably, John the Baptist (Luca Evang. 1 Chap. 63 v., 
Mare. 1 chap. 4, and Matt. 3 Chap., 4. v.) for his habits and 
mode ot life correspond according to the gospel with these 
of the Therapeuts. 

Like the general members of the Order of Essees he had 
disciples, whom he brought up and instructed, but that the 
New Testament does not directly record John as a member 
of the Esseen Order nor mention the same Order, this may 
easily be explained by the circumstances that every mem- 
ber of the Order had to take a sacred oath at their initiation 
never to divulge any of the secrets of the Order to anybody 
that did not belong to it and not to manifest himself a 
member of the Order in cases where it was not necessary. 


ciples into his service, goes to show that he at least prized 
the noble efforts of Esseers for truth and justice, and that 
their profound knowledge in the science of nature and the 
scriptures of the prophets, was known to him. 

The Pharisees generally coneeived the scriptures of the < 
prophets liberally, and misunderstood altogether the spiritual 
‘meaning thereof as regards the coming of Messias. : But the 
Essees interpreted and conceived the scriptures and prophe- 
cies of the coming of Messias allegorical, viewing the divine 
secrets earnestly and profoundly. 

Tnerefore Jesus chose for his firm and faithful disciples 
the pions and unassuming Fissees, among whom John, the 
son of Zacharias, was one or tte most devoted and best 
versed in the scriptures, who stepped forth to proclaim the 
coming of Messia in ‘Christ. And with the most sincere J 


love, greatest perseverence, and firm faith, did John seal and — 
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confirm this truth through the cleansing by water, through 
baptism (which with the Essees had the double significance 
of both bodily and spiritual purifying), and in Christendom 
considered the first Sacrament. 

Before a Neophite was admitted, or allowed to appear be- 
fore the Brotherhood, having gone through the first trials, he 
had to pass three days and nights in a lonely grotto, in reli- 
gious and solemn meditation. For his sustenance he found 


- frugal bat sufficient food, consisting of fruits, bread and 


water. 

When this time was passed he was brought to the Brother- 
hood in the evening, immediately after the setting of the sun, 
where certain questions were given him to answer; and when 
he had there taken the oath of initiation, the brotherly kiss 
passed the round of the brethren, whereupon the Neophite 
was dressed in the white garb, as a sacred emblem of his 
purity of soul, as he now having consecrated himself to 
Jehovah in the cause of truth and light. asf 

The elder of the Brotherhood then initiated him, saying: 
‘‘Beloved son, you are consecrated to Jehovah, therefore 
choose your path after His will; contend ever undaunted for 
truth and virtue ; try and examine everything minutely and 
conscientiously, and having tried much, choose the good and 
useful in life, and use it for the good of yourself and your 


.. fellowmen.” 


Then he was given a spade and an apron, and one of the 
elders of the Brotherhood spoke as follows: ‘The Brother- 
hood is henceforth thy world, thy all, thy father and mother, 
thy sister and brother; and henceforth it is the duty of the 
Brotherhood to care for thee, as thee and guard thee, 
for hence thou art its beloved son.” 

Some of the priests then read the prayer of the Brother- 
hood, and when he had pronounced the last word, all the 
mane shouted in chorus. ‘‘Amen! Amen! Amen!” ` 

The usual hymn of prəise was then sung, and the brethr en 
sat down to their frugal, brotherly meal, or feast of love, but 
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still the Neophite was not allowed to sit by the brethren’s 
table, but’ had to take his place: by a speci table i in the 
presence of the brethren. 

New again camea trial of twelve months, and when all the 
years of trials, three full years, were ended, the Neophite was 
cosidered an actual member of the Brotherhood and then he 
was initiated and gradually instructed in the doctrines and 
secrets of the Order. f 


The Jews in general called this Brotherhood, “The Holy: 


Brotherhood of the chosen ones,” or ‘‘Hasidees,” that is, the 
‘pious, or the ‘‘Children of Peace,” of whom Jesus speaks on 
several occasions. In Luke, 10 Chap. 5 v., when he says, 
“When ye come into a house say first, ‘Peace be to this 
house.’ And if the sun of peace be there, your peace shall 
rest upon it; if not, it shall turn to you again.” 

Likewise Nathaniel says to Jesus: ‘Whence knowest thou 
me?” Jesus answered and said unto him, ‘Before that 
Philip called thee, when thou wasi under the fig tree, I saw 
thee.” Evavg. John, 1 Chap., 48 v., and also do we refer to 
the conversation with } Nicodemus, John. 3 Chap. 

The brethren had their special signs, and thereby recog- 
nized each other when they met. These signs were: A cer- 
tain movement of the right hand, a grip, the brotherly kiss, 
and the word of salutations——"‘Peace he with you my breth- 


ren”; and it is significant that Jesus, on occasions where he’ 


suddenly or unannounced stepped forth among his disciples, 
always saluted them with the words: “Peace be with you.” 
‘Luke 24 Chap., 36 v.; Matt. 20 Chap., 19-26 v. 

The Hssees represented their doctrines to the younger 
members and brethren in parables or allegorical form, thereby 
to form and exercise the mind and sharpen the thoughts, 
that they might gradually get used to interpret the glorious 
doctrines and truths that were hidden under the parables. 

J osephus says therefore., “Maxima enim philosophic pars 
apud Esssenos, prised ritu per Allegorias tr aditur’’; and we 

‘knew: that ithe Master, J esus, often made use of the MA 
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representations and parables, when he would impress some 
moral commandment or high idea in the hearts of his disciples 
or the people, ov sowe sacred doctrine of his divine truths. 

The moral commandments of the Essees appear otherwise 
to be very much similar to those which the ancient philogo- 
phers and wise men teached, but still more similar are they 
to the doctrines that Jesus preached. 

In my little work “Palestine in the time of Jesus” I have, 
page 88, showed this by several examples. 

Yes, the very fundamental vommandments of the moral 
law of the Essees cousists of the same words that are quoted 
in Luke., 10 Chap., where it says: ‘‘And behold a certain 
lawyer stood up and tempted him saying, ‘Master what shall 
I do to inherit eternal life ?” 


He said unto him, ‘*What is written in the law? How 
readest thou ?”’ 


-And he answering said, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with al! thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy 
Strength and with all thy mind, and thy neighbour as thyself.” 

And Jesus said unto him: ‘hou hast answered right. 
This do and tbou shalt live.” 

Everybody that entered into the Brotherhood took the 
solemn vow, “To love God above all, and exercise love and 
justice to all men.” 

The places within the borders of Palestine where most of 
the Essees lived and had their meetings in the time of John 
the Baptist and Jesus, were the country round Nazareth, the 
valley Achor near Bethabara, the country round the castle 
of Masseda the desert at Ephraim, the mountainous country 
at Igutha, not far from Hebron, the town Bethania by 
Jerusalem, the valley at Thabor and the country surrounding 
the stronghold Macherous, where Jobn afterwards was a 
captive and where he by the command of Herod was. beheaded. 

Such was this r markable Brotherhood within whose sacred 


association the true God was worshipped and the doctrine 3 
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of true religion preserved in purity, truth and spirit, in many 
centuries. 

For this, their pure, unsophisticated worship, this Bro- 
therhood was renowned, before, by, and after the time of 
Jesus and useful, indeed, did their firm faith in God prove; 
for soon after the departure of the Master came the time 
when they were tempted, and when it was of need to be 
firm in their faith. 


After Jesus’ departure was the Brotherhood subjected to 
the most severe temptations, the greatest trials and persecu- 
tions. The Romans spread war and desolution over the un- 
lucky land of the Jews, and with the horrors of the war 
followed thousands of miseries. But none were more perse- 
cuted than the pious Esseens. 

The Roman chiefs and soldiers invented all conceivable 
kinds of tortures and excruciations to make them mock and 
deny God, but by none of all their barbaric means did they 
succeed in shaking the perseverence and firm faith of those 
pious people. 


In the first fury cf the war, many of the Esseens who lived 
in the cities, had fled to their brethren in the desert and the 
mountains, and there hidden, could they in peace and brother- 
ly love, exercise their worship of God, according to the 
teachings of the Master, unharmed, in its purity and truth. 

But soon their places of. refuge were discovered and 
traced by their enemies, when they wero driven out of their 
places of concealment, and most of them fell bloody victims 
to the fury and rage of the Roman soldiers. 

With the greatest calmnes, without complaint or murmur’, 
they suffered the lengthened pains of death, and sealed the 
Master’s teachings with the blood. 

But there were still many who, in spite of the inventive 
means used by the Romans to trace their ambuscades,re- 
mained undiscovered, and thus were saved from a suffering 
death, and these are just the fathers of the Brotherhood, who 
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have preserved in its purity their doctrines, secrets -and 
the knowledge that they themselves inherited from wise 
fathers, and handed down to their posterity, and these 
their doctrines give the truest and greatest manifestation of 


the greatness, wisdom and power of God, and his inserutable 
love to all men. Amen.” 


MANORAMA 


OR 
THE NEW WOMAN REDEEMED 
(By “ KAUSHALA ”) ° 
CHAPTER XXII (œ. 
(The Same Subject Continued.) 

The Rai Bahadur smiled a smile and said “ Young 
blood is hot. You, my dear Hari, always call a spade a 
spade and use language which is apt to be stronger than 
the necessities of the case require. You do not make 
allowances for the difiiculties of pioneers. Laymen, many 
of whom had never looked at the covers of a Veda ora 
Shastra, found themselves, by the pressure :of circum- 
stances, at the head of a religious movement. After the 
Rishi’s death no Pandits, well versed in the Shastras, 
met in solemn conclave and decided upon the future plan 
of action in accordance with scriptural injunctions: Al- 
though the Rishi had, by example and precept, taught that 
the Arya Samaj could only found and maintain schools 
and colleges giving the foremost place to classical Sans- 
krit and the Shastras in their curriculum, an Anglo-Vedie 
College was founded to commemorate the work of one 
who was a deadly foe of the bureaucratic system of educa- 
tion devised to enslave the intellects of India and thus 


to consolidate aa hysical thraldom, ` And this was allowed 
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for a time to be done without protest. The reason was 
simple. Swami Dayananda was unfortunate in having 
no disciples as distinguished from adherents. He was 
surrounded on all sides by mercenary Pandits who said 
ditto to what he said not from conviction but from self- 
interest or English-educated enthusiasts who cared exclu- 
sively for the social reform side of the Master’s activities 
and had neither the ability nor the inclination to devote 
attention to his philosophy, his metaphysics and his 
religious mission which were, for the Rishi, the foundation 
upon which he desired to build the magnificent edifice of 
his Church. The enthusiasts had their way, the mercenary 
Pandits were bribed or bullied into silence and the rank 
and file, who were loyal to the memory of the sage, were 
told that an Anglo-Vedic College—even though affiliated 
to the  University—would revive ancient learning 
and become. a centre of Shastric studies. The multitude 
quite believed it, not being Sanskritists. Possibly the 
leaders did not practise a conscious deception. They 
themselves being quite innocent of a knowledge of Sans- 
krit,fondly persuaded themselves that a college could be 
a seat of Sanskrit learniog and also prepare students for 
University examinations. At that time private institu- 
tions had greater freedom in the choice of books and 
the Punjab University prescribed syllabuses and not text- 
‘books. But as the grip of the state upon these institu: 
tions grew tighter, the fond dream was shattered. 
Gurudatta with a prophetic and unerring vision saw 
earlier that this would be the case. After Gurudatta's 
death there was a split, the Gurukula was founded and 
_an effort was made to chip the Hinduistic shell and to 
place the Arya Samaj on a universal basis. But the 
very leaders who had. started the movement found the 
racial and nationalistic elements too strong. for their 
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steadfastness of purpose and chose to swim with the 
current. This is the tragic story told in a nutshell. 
Well, Hari, my analysis is not diff rent from yours. But 
I trace effects to their causes and choose to regard 
leaders rather as self-deluded victims of misdirected 
enthusiasm than as persons who deliberately perverted 
a great movement from its real purpose.” 


“Well! I agree with you on this point a3 regards the 
motives of most of the leaders But c'n you say honestly 
that no leader acted deliberately ?” 


“I dont’t know! I can speak from. personal 
knowledge that only one leader—who now stands 
discredited after working a lot of mischief—has been 
dishonest For he openly says that he does not now 
and did not ever before believe in the eternity or even 
tbe infalibility of the Vedas. He has the effrontary to 
boast that he tried hard, by subterfuge, to deceive the 
Master into dubiously wording the third principle of 
the Arya Samaj but failel miserably T acknowledge 
that that leader at one time exercised a baleful ascendent 
influence over the destinies of one small- section of 
the Arya Simaj. But happily that section has now 
been disillusioned and there are indications that it is now 
trying to make up for past derelictions. It is further 
an irony of fate that it is some members of Gurudatta's 
party who speak least about the universal mission of the 
Arya Samaj and prate most foolishly about the Arya 
Samaj being an essentially Hindu movement whose main 
object is the bringing about of Hindu Sangathan and the 
promotion of Hindu-Muslim alienation. In the opinion 
of these people a Hindu, even when he worships stocks 
and stones and shuns his untouchable .co-religionists Or 


denies, as a Jaini does, the existence of his own Creator, 
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is nearer to the religion of the Vedas than a pious and 
truly religious Mohamedan or a Unitarian Christian 
who worships one God ia spirit and tries to cultivate 
brotherly relations with all God’s creatures. Happily 
the heart of Gurudatta’s party is sound and ‘the 
influence of these persons is on the decline. But leave 
aside personalities. We have diagnosed the disease, 
We have discussed its etiology. We know the prognosis, 
Now let us discuss the treatment.” 


“To my mind the ouly possible and effective treat- 
ment is the capture of the platform of the Arya Samaj 
with a view to the emphasising of the universal charac- 
ter of its mizsion and the carrying on of a crusade 
against all unholy attempts to cramp, nationalise, racia- 
lise and Hinduise the movement and to make it 
a means of creating bad blood either between Europeans 
and Indians or between Hindus and Muslims. Let our 
co-religionists understand thit the Vedic religion is for 
all races and it makes no discrimination in favour of or 
against any particular rac2° The portals of the Arya 
Samaj are wide open to all—no matter what their race 

. or colour—who would avail themselves of its redeeming 
and healing message. It seeks to establish not mere 
Hindu Sangathan but an inter-racial and an inter-national 
Sangathan erobracing all peoples and countries based 
upon a universal belief in the Veda -the Eternal Scripture 
of the human raca, the Primeval Source and Fountain: 
Head of all Truth no matter preached by what religion, 
the All-Wise Futher who has revealed it from eon to 
eon and hierarchy of Rishis, sages, and prophets of vary- 
ing degrees of. spiritual perception who have warred 
against sectarianism and tried to restore religion to its 
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Arya Samaj. Its mission is as wide «s the universe not 
as narrow as Hindu India. Its message is for humanity 
and not any chosen people. The Dispensation of the 
Vedas, unlike that of the Old Testament, is not for a 
favoured people. ‘The Hindus are not God's children in 
any peculiar sense. He is the father of all created 
beings and has no stepchildren. He loves all even 
those who are perverse. Of course those who obey 
His commendment: are the special objects of His grace 
but then these people are found not only among Hindus 
but among peoples of all races, civilized or uncivilized.” 


“Supposing that the racial bars are abolished and the ~ 
obnoxious Shuddhi ceremony is done away with, will & 
large number of Christians, Muslims, Europeans and 
others join the Arya Samaj!’ Asked Hari. | 


, “They ought to, because modern Islam and Cburchianity | 
miscalled Christianity have both outlived their usefulness 
and since man is by nature religious, the Vedic religion 
with its catholic and rational doctrines which appeal at 
once to the intellect, the emotions and the supersensuous | 
part of man is sure to find wide acceptance when it is | 
stripped of its oriental husk and Hindustarian trappings | 
and preached in its pure form. By “Vedic Religion” I | 
mean the universal principles of the Vedas and not the | 
conventions, traditions and ecclesiastical forms which, : 
to my mind, have only a temporary and ephemeral 

| 


value and form no essential part of it. There is an 

eternal element iu the Vedic Dharma and an accidental 
- element. The Rishi emphasises the eternal element, the 
priest the volatile element. The latter would erect. 
accidents into essentials. The Prophet stands for the 
spirit that saveth, the priest for the letter that killeth. 
We must certainly carry to the West the spirit of Vedic 
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religion and not the medieval accoutrements which may 
have been essential supports in one country and may prove 
burdensome in another. The spirit will createʻits own vest- 
ments in the West. Let us rely not upon forms which 
repel certain types of men but on universal principles of 
belief and conduct which appeal to all sane minds with 
equal force.” 

“I quite agree ! But the question is whether the 
community of the Arya Samaj, which is caste-ridden, 
usage-ridden and superstition-obsessed, is in a position 
to absorb this influx. And will not tbe knowledge 
of this fact deter Vedic Dharmists among Muslims 
and Christians from joining the Arya Samaj? Can 
there nct be Arya Samajist Muslims and -Christians 
just as there are Muslim Hindus—i. e. Hindus who 
acknowledge Muslim saints as their spiritual guides and 
yet coaoform to the outward observances of Hinduism-and =» 
Atheistic Hindus l:ke Jainas who deny the authority of. 
the Vedas and acknowledge no Creator of the Universe ? 
Will a Muslim Vedic Dharmist not prefer to remain in 
his own community where all, high and low, are 
treated alike, than join the Arya Samaj, many leaders 
and preachers of which would not dine at his house 
and could, on no account, establish matrimonial relations Í 
with him.” i 

“Yes ! That is a real problem. So-long as the so- 
called Arya Samajists do not break through the barriers of 
caste, the philosophy of the Vedic religion will spread but 
the community of the faithful will not multiply and 
Universal Sanganthan will continue to be the chimera of : 
‘disordered brains.” 1 

= “Well ! Philosophy without a community and a 
church to guard it has a tendency to degenerate into 
something diaphonous and amorphous—something intan- 
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( gible, void of personality and individuality and, therefore, 
À impossible to grasp. The Vedic religion will, thus, be quite 
as powerless to shape conduct and transform character 
as Theosophy and Sufism undoubtedly are. The need of 
abolishing caste is, to my mind, just as imperative as that 
of a crusade against the growing and progressive  raciali- 
sation of the Arya Samaj. But the question is not 
without its difficulties.” 


“May I know what those difficulties are, apart from 
those involved in killing an institution which “has pene- 
trated the marrows and the bones of. the body politic ?” 


“ The first difficulty is that of Gotra. Among Mus- 
lims and Christians marriages within the prohibited bonds 
of consanguinity— prohibited in the Vedic sense—are | 
permitted. The Hindu’s Gotra saves him from contrac- 
ting sueh alliances. The Muslims and Christians have 
lost all touch with their ancient Gotras. When large 
numbers of these people join the Arya Samaj, they: will 
sometimes marry anong themselves. How is in-and-in 
breeding to be prevented ? We shall have to devise new 
Gotras and give them to men belonging to the same 
family or tribe. Then, again, while caste ought to be done 
away with, good descent must continue to be an essential 
factor in the choice.of a partner for life—or in other words 
the Varna must not be lost sight of. Now if a Deccani 
Brahamana married a Panchama girl, no matter how ac- 
complished she may be personally,.the chances of the mar- 
riage turning happy are forty per cent, but if a Panchama 

aj married a Brahmana girl they are reduced to ten per cent. 
Parentage and environments are not to be ignored. 
Some families have a tradition of culture. Now while 
the Kayasthas of U. P. and the Khatris of the Punjab 


can intermarry with advantage to both, marriage between 
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sections of the Banias of U. P. and Deccani Brahamanas 
—with exceptions here and there—can only prove disas- 
trous. Then again a marriage between the son of a shoe- 
maker, even though he is wealthy and possesses a motor 
car, and the ‘daughter of a Brabamana can only result 
in the slow death of the girl. It is one thing to believe 
that heredity is not an indispensable factor and quite 
another thing to hold that it is not even an important 
factor.” 


“Did not chandalas become rishis in ancient 
India 22 


“ They did become rishis but there is no evidence 
that they married in the families of Brahmanas. While 
there are instances of Brahmanas marrying the daughters 
of Sudras and even of Kshatriyas marrying the daughters 
of Brahmanas, there are no instances, so far as I know, of 
Vaishyas and Sudras, even when they became Brahmanas, 
marrying the daughters of rishis.” 


‘Do you mean to say that all Muslims and Chris- 
tians are Chandalas ?” 


“God forbid that I should -say so. Among them 
there are Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and Sudras. 
Only we shall have to classify them. And before we classify 
Muslim and Christian converts, we shall have to classify 
Hindu converts. Unless there is a classification 
according to Gun, Karma and Subhaw, indiscriminate 
marriages will only bring disaster. l 


_“That.is so. It is a problem which must be thought 
Over” 
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FUSION OF CULTURES ON THE SOIL 
OF INDIA. 


(By Pror. VipHt BHUSHAN Datta M. A., GURUKULA 
KANGRI). 

India bas been a land of cultural fusions. In fact 
every coun'ry that has a history of considerable duration 
and of development of civilisation is more or less £o. 
Only it is that in this. respect India stands very conspicu- 
ous and bears some striking features. The reasons are 
not far to seek. Her cultural beginning is so old and 
her civilisation so long-standing and continuous; and 
in that long range there stands such a diversity of 
ethniks and politics 


Fusion of Culture and its spread in the world took 
place in different ways. The higher thoughts of Masters 
were naturally taken by disciples and followers; so the 
teachings of the different great religions were spread 
over races; and from races to races; intellectual and 
scientific attainments of one people have also sometimes 
been taken in by others ; commercial intercourses have- 
ever been the medium of the interchange, also of ideas, 
customs and manners; migrations have again been a 
necessary way of the transplantations of human races and 
with them there have been adoptions of new and adjust- 
ment of old ideas, and habitudes; and last but not the 
least conquest has ever been a potent factor in diffusion 
of ideas and modes of living amongst different peoples 
and nations. The conquering people, if they happen to 
be superior in civilisation and culture, naturally impose 
their own ideas and standards of life upon the conquered; 
but it has often been found that in some very conspicu- . 
ous stages of world’s history, it is the less civilised and 


intellectually and spiritually inferior peoples who have, 
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by dint of physical force and natural resources, laid theit 
dominating hands upon the more advanced in intellect 
and culture. The effect of such incongruous coincidence 
has been highly striking in the history of world’s civi- 
lisation ; for it is observed that in such circumstances it 
is conquering races which although stronger in physical 
force and greater in political status, have ‘submitted to 
the superior culture and intellectual power of the con- 
quered and been infiuenced by them ; and ultimately they 
have been active agents for the spread of those higher 
attainments of the conquered. Thus it was that the 
ancient Greeks, sabmissive to the powers of the Mace- 
donians and the Romans, were in a position to spread 
their cultural glories throughout the vast dominions and 
empires of their masters; and it was the Romans who 
_in their turn, having developed and applied to social 
polity the very same cultural acquisitions of the Greeks, 
handed them over to ctheir conquerers, the Goths, the 
Vandals and the Teutonic Germans whose descendants 
are now the custodians of the civilisation of the modern 
world! That the Indian religion and civilisation was 
spread at one time, by her Scythian conquerers in 
the Western and Central Asia in now evident tbrough 
archeological researches in those lands as also the 
- writings of the old Chinese travellers. 


But India had also a way of her own, in adjusting 
and diffusing her culture and civilisation within her own 
limits that have witnessed the spectacles of various 
historical performances through various epochs and since 
long. She has had peculiar geographical boundary and 
physical conditions which greatly helped her cultural 
growth which remained uninterrupted and wholesome 
during a very distant past; and the very same culture was 
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mental principles of human nature—its essence, needs 
and purpose—it had attained such a high state of spiritual 
development as applied to practical needs of life, it got 
its development in so many diverse lines in the shape of 
the different shades of her religion, that all people, high 
or low, could find full satisfaction of the cravings of 
the human heart in one form or the other if they only 
cared to seek the path. 

From the very beginning the Aryan teachers in India 
availed of these conditions which in course of time 
assumed the unique cultural shape that it has ever had. We 
are not concerned here with the question if it was the 
original stock from which issued all the other branches of 
Aryan families of the world and they, in their turn, spread 
their culture, as they are still spreading, in non-Aryan 
lands. But within the bounds of India, the civilisation of 
the Aryas soon spread throughout the whole area and 
formed the bond of a unity which in point of culture. 
is still supreme in the land. This cultural reign remain- 
ed intact for a very long time—till the rise and formation 
of the Buddhistic and other reactionary movements in 
religious thought—when there began tke torrents of 
foreign invasions first inaugurated by the old Persian 
monarch Darius. The Persians, the Macedonians, the 
later Bactrian Greeks, the Sakas, the Parthians, the 
Kusanas and Hunas of Scythian stock, all tried their” 
chance in turn and at intervals, till India was consolidated 
once for ever about 7th century after Christ when the 
Guptas’ power had declined and Harsh’s supremacy in 
the North and Chalaukya power in the South were ri- 
valling each other; and under the sunshine of that 
prosperous rule and in the surroundings: there were 
basking in different regions the minorities of princely 


authorities which were soon to bloom forth and rise to 
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power after the decline of tbe imperial overlords—viz 
the Rajput principalities in the North and the Hoydalas, 
the Ballalas, the Gangas, the Vanas, the Kesharies, the 
Pandyas and Cholas. Since that time till the Moha- 
medan invasions in the different provinces there grew 
in permanent form the solid structure of Indian culture 
in the form of a great banian, as it were, that has had 
its exhibits in the shape of classical and other literature 
and the arts and sciences of the time. That solid figure 
has, thence, been subjected to blasts of aggressive in- 
vasions and unfamiliar contacts—the Mohamedan and 
Christian possession of the land in succession. 


- But the vitality of Indian culture has been strong and 
often there have appeared expert doctors to renew 
the vigour and give relief from maladies both inner and 
outside. Already it had produced a wonderful effect in 
relation to the foreign elements that had settled in the 
border lands and adjacent provinces as ruling powers—the 
Greeks; the Sakas, the Parthians and others. Where 
are these names in the social structure of India? They 
too came with their ruling bands and distinct racial 
culture. These have left their trace in various sculptures, 
coins and architecture—but they have merged themselves 
in the great body of people of the land. The great 
ajagara of India’s culture was lying there with the wide 
mouth and all the serpents coming from outside went 
down, willingly, into the deep gulf. They assumed its re- 
ligious customs and manners, depicted their coins with 
Indian gods, assumed [Indian names (of Rudridamm) and 


worshipped Indian images and shrines which they built with 


their own bands, and when thus reduced to the very part 
and parcel of the body-politic of India, they espoused 
‘the cause of the very same culture which later became 
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Indeed the fusional faculty of Indian culture is won- 
= erful: it is due to no- bending nature or weakness of the 
original stock, but to the healing power and vital strength 
inherent in its nature. It had stood high with its august 
head: and commanded submission of everything that 
came near or in contact; and it stood well against the 
fires and torches of the aggressive attacks of Islam and 
is still standing the test of the charming antagonism of 
the western civilisation. And those of the opposing camps 
who have ever cared to take the pains to study the 
nature of their mighty edifice cannot withhold the meed 
of praise that is due to it. 


But what about the fusion of these foreign elements 
who thus came later to India and established the ideal 
conceptions and happy dreams of the nation-builder, and 
the cosmopolitical worshippers of the humanrace? The 
answer is not far to seek—the process has been in 
operation. The Musalmans have largely bent down. 
If one means to try it, let him compare one of the Indian 
Muslims with an Arab ora Turk and note differences 
between their inner culture. As regards the religious- 
antagonism of the Muslim here against Hinduism, is it 
not the Indian zeal that only operates in the Mussal- 
mani mind in a diverse way—for why it is that the 
Musalman weeps so bitterly for the Caliph’s seat while 
the Turks are overthrowing it. It is India that weeps in 
the garb of Islam. Let any righteous Musalman under- 
stand it and the task of fusion, not'to speak of unity, 
will be accomplished. As regards the Westerners who 
came in late, let us look to the early Portuguese who are 
settled in certain parts of the land. From amongst: 
them, we find mea like Antony (Feeringu) a Portuguese’ . 
of anti-British time, a settler in Bengal in the time of 
Nawab Alivardi Khani in gingith eusen@icoks Kækoasitheore - 
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are lots of Moslem Pirsand Faquirs worshipping Hindu 
gods and goddesses. A difficulty there is no doubt about 
the present rulers But here the chief bar is the ruling 
spirit of bhe present stuff which keeps them aloof. Inspite 
of the fact that they speak highly of the “ancient culture 
and civilisation of India” and often refer to the ancient 
and dignified prophets of India, still they keep scrupulous- 
ly away from, and cannot see through the real spirit of 
India. If other nations of the world, Hasternand Western 
are compared with the ruling one in relation to the 
appreciation and adaption of the high cultural life of 
India, we see what a minor role of the latter play. 
Nothing can be more regrettable. Still the fact is 
there. 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM IN INDIA. 


i 
E. 
(Bx Pror. Dev Ras SETHI, M. A.) 

A century short of a decade has passed, when Lord 
Macaulay visited India, as President of an Educational 
Commission to recommend the lineson which education 
was to be imparted to Indians. After his vehement 
discussions with the Pundits and Maulvis of the time, 
and with the support of Raja Ram Mohan Rai, he gave 
his verdict in favour of the System of Western Education 
with English as the medium of instruction. Twenty 
years later Sir Ch. Wood, the then Secretary of State 
for India, in his Commons dispatch set his seal on it. 
The next important touch was given to it by Lord Curzon 
in his Universities Act of 1902. There have been several 
other modifications and developments, but it is hardly 
Reveaae yas to tenes them here, l i 
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The one main object in view, throughout this long 
and chequered period has been the consolidation of their 
powers by our benign rulers. This educational system 
was expected and intended to produce a revolution in all 
our national institutions, our language and literature, 
our customs and manners, and our Social life, and thus 
to produce ‘“‘ a large and growing class of persons, Indian 
in blood and colour but, English in taste, in opinion, in 
morals and in intellect ” (Macaulay). 


The British established schools and colleges in India 
with the clear object of strengthening their hold over the 
country, and of consolidating their empire, so that the 
risks to which a foreign rule is always exposed may be 
reduced toa minimum. Mr P. M. Mehta thus describes 
the relation between a British Soldier in the Indian Army 
anda teacher in an Anglo-Vernacular School. 


“Tu India, Gentlemen, the soldier is abroad and 
must be : but the humble school-master is no less indis- 
pensable. He alone can add stability and permanence to 
the work of the Soldier.” 


Sir C. Trevelyan, who amongst others was responsi- 


~ ble for inaugaration of the Educational policy in India 


pointed out in 1838 :— 


“Familiarly acquainted with us by means of our literature, 
the Indian youth almost ceases to regard us as foreign- 
ers. Instead of regarding us with dislike, they court 
our society, and look upon us as their natural protectors, 
and benefactors; the summit of their ambition is to resemble 
us.” Evidently the object was two-fold. viz., to lay firm 


the foundations of the British Empire and to complete 


the task of degeneration and denationalisation of the 
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How completely these hopes and anticipations have 


been realized is amply clear. India has become .the — 


keystone of the British Empire. To give up India is for 
Englund equivalent to committing a suicide. 


The other side of the picture is’all the more dismal. - 


Look at a student of an Indian University. Follow him 
closely in his daily life in one of the college hostels i in 
Lahore. He does not leave his bed in ‘the morning at 
8 ’oclock without first dressing his hair and then taking 
acup of tea. He prefers to absent himself from the 
college rather than go their without socks and shoes. 


He becomes crippled in another sense. This mental 
equipment, with an utter and deliberate neglect of 
manual training, makes him forget the use of his 
hands. The result is that he finds himself incompetent 
to do the lightest task. After completing his student 
life, he enters the den and dust of . the worldly strife. 
It is then that the stern realities of life appear before 
him in all their hideousness. He finds himself fit 
only for thé office stool, and hunts from office to ofice 
for employment. But to his misfortune he finds every- 
where written in capital letters NO VACANCY. And 
this is the common lot. Every year these graduate-manu- 
facturing universities are turning out their products by 
the thousand, only to swell the ranks of the unemployed. 

- This is only the superficial side’ of the picture. 
When we penetrate the surtace and analyse the whole 
situation from a broad national point of view, it looks 
grave and threatening. ‘The strength of a nation consists in 
the vitality of its permanent institutions and its ` moral 
calibre. National institutions are the ‘heart and soul of a 
nation: Nationality cannot feed and ’luxuriate on mere 
speeches, cold logic, cosmopolitanism, etc. ‘It ‘is kept 
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alive and fostered by real institutions which are a part 
and parcel of our daily life and which we have been 
taught to love avd revere from childhood. Let us see 
how tle British Educational system accelerates the decay 
of our national institutions and thereby cuis at the root 
of our nationalisin. 

(D. L'nguage —Jaanguage is a very important 
national institution. It is the bond of society.. It is 
the key to national history. It is the vehicle to transmit, 
the wisdom of the past aud the present generations The 
elfect of the British Educational system is disastrous. 
What other glaring proof of the above is required, than 
that I, an Indian, am writing this article not for English- 
men or Americans, but for my own brethren in the 
language of a foreiga country situated ata distance of 
700) miles fron here. Bhai Parmanandji- during his 
stay in America, was one day reading a letter received 
from an Indian friend. An American boy, in the family, 
out of curiosity ran to Bhaiji to see the Indian language, 
in which he naturally hoped the letter to be written. On 
coming near, he remarked in a contemptuous tone. 
“ Oh, it is only English.” 

\2) History —National history is the sine qua non 
of national unity and growth. Common hero-worship is 
the bond of society The text-books written by the Leth- 
bridges and Hunters of the Anglo Indian community keep 
us in the dark about our ancient greatness They delibe- 
rately present to us a distorted picture. They invari- 
ably impress on the minds of our boys the notion that 
our ancestors have been an incapable race siuce the dawn - 
of history and that our only monopoly has been to lose © 
battles one after another. Their perusal does not betray: 
the slightest hint of anything that an Indian youth may 
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Doomed is that nation that allows its children to 
read its own history written by alien conquerors. We 
may fail to follow in the footsteps of our ancestors but let 
us not commit the sin of pitri-ninda. The same-is the 
case with literature. 


The deadly blow dealt to our social life, our cbarac- 
ter, our patriotisw, idealism etc. is simply staggering. 
Space does not permit me to go into its details. I cannot 
do better than conclude this portion of my article with 
the weighty remarks of our revered leader Lala Lajpat 
Rai : —“ I strongly believe that this system of education 
is more harmful than useful ; that it is emasculating and 
enervating ; that it is denationalising and degrading ; 
and that the so-called educated man is amore effective 
hindrance to our progress in potion g freedom than his 
uneducated brother.” 


— e 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED. 


SCIENCE VERSUS RELIGION. 


The following learned article appears in the Patrici 
of Lucknow. We commend it to the notice of our readers. 
The writer knows his subject and has based his conclusions 
upon the writings of first rate scientists:— 


The religious trial in the United States of America has 
excited keen interest throughout the world. The genesis of 
the world as well as the genesis of man as givenin the Bible 
militates against modern ideas of scientists. Among the modern 


theories none has evoked so much controversy as the theory - 


propounded by Darwin about the descent of man. It wounds 
the feelings of man to be told that his ancestors in the dim 


ast descended from apes. Is man a fallen angel or a developed 
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ape? When Darwinism was propounded Disraeli is reported to 
have said: “I am on the side of the angels.” Writing on the sub- 
ject some time ago, Mrs. Annie Besant expressed her opinion 
inthe Theosophist thus: I do not think that a more startling 
case of “‘time’s revenges” had occurred than the justification of 
H.P. Blavatsky’s statement that man is not a descendant of apes 
but that the ape is a degenerated man. When she alleged this 
she was mercilessly ridiculed, for the Drawinan theory was 
then in the full flush of its victory over the scientific world. 
Yet now Professor Wood-Jones, Professor of Anatomy in the 
University of London, has delivered a lecture in King's 
College, London, on “The Origin of Man,” of which the thesis 
was.’ 


“That man is not, as has been held till quite recently, de- 
seonded from the anthropoid apes; that these would be in fact 
more accurately described as having been descended from man; 
that man as man is far more ancient than the whole anthropoid 
branch: that. compared with him the chimpanzee and the orang 
oubang are newcomers on this planet.’ 


According to H. P. Blavatsky, the anthropoid ape was the 
result of “the sin of the mindless,” of relations between the 
human and the brute. The “missing link,” according to Profes- 
sor Wood-Jones, is not to be thought of as an ape-like man, 
hut as a man-like ape, the ape is to be regarded as a descent of 
man, not man as an ascent of ape, the ape is degenerate man, 
not man a more highly evolved ape. 


This reversal of ideas comes appropriately from Austra- 
lia, part of old Lemuria Dr. Stewart Arthur Smith, of Sydney 
it seems, drew attention toa human skull, which had been 
discovered on the Darling Downs, New South Wales, in 1889, 
which had not been seriously studied until 1911. 


Mrs. Besant adds that ‘the degeneration of men, who had 
not yet received the great inflow of intellectual life, into the 
wnthropoid apes, fits the facts as well as the evolution of man 
from an ape-like ancestor. But the theory of the evolution 
ef man from such an ancestor took upon itself the certainty 
of the fact? thernsbiares!esicechyeolsdigg Bishironny ofrbheanaverse 
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process was greeted with a howl of derision. Yet in the ona, 
truth prevails.’ 


Both the theories, that man is a descendant of apes and 
that the ape is a degenerated man, are not borne out by 
observed facts. No one has ever observed a man being born 
of apes or an ape born of aman asa result of the relations 
between the human and the brute. he theory of evolution 
given inthe Hindu Shastras is unassailable. The souls take 
birth in higher or lower forms of life according to Karma. 
The western theory of Evolution i3 incomplete. Evolution 
presupposes Devolution and Involution. That makes the 
circle complete. Three entities are considered eternal—Spirit 
(God), Jivas or individual souls, and Matter (Nature). The 
soul evolves through Nature towards God. The soul has the 
natural impulse towards evolution and development but on 
account of its freedom for doing good and bad actions it carries 
with it the possibility of being involved in lower forms of 


creatures. It may be true tat in the degree of evolution ape- 


stands next to man, but it does not follow that man camo 
into existence after the ape, any more than it is possible to 
determine wheather che seed comes from the tree or the troo 
comes from the seed. A straight line drawn infinitely becomes 
a circle. That which in a limited sense seems a straight line 
when surveyed through the infinite vision of the soul seems 
a circle. Things are not what they seem on the surface. 
Scientific investigation in all departments of life and creation 
are to be welcomed, but the theories of scientists, are not to 
be taken as the last word of science. The theories of science 


are always progressing and therefore subject to change. 


Darwin’s theory is based on the assumption that the 
earth in the beginning was not fit for human habitation. As 
the earth geaduilly cooled down it became fit for plants and 
lower forms of life. By and by higher and higher forms of 
life evolved until the earth was peopled by human beings. 
Fiven if it be taken for granted that man came into existence 


in this. world last of all, ib does not follow that man is a descend- 


Efe: Grupie pevoarysanne: obbavntyigne.oby 8 PhU uadway between | 
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man and ape which is said to be the missing link which is now 
extinct. Darwin was undoubtedly a great scientist, and 
as such commands the admiration of man, but it must 
not be allowed to warp our judgment and make us think. that 
Darwin’s theory is the last word of science on the question. 


Let us take a concrete example. Chemical science has 
found out some eighty and odd elements. New elements are 
being discovered and added to the number of elements. It 
became the fashion of men dazzled with the glamour of scien- 
tific advance to jeer at the teaching of the Vedas, which says 
there are only five elements. Oh, science has discovered 
more than eighty elements, whereas the Vedas speak of 
only five elements. The Vedas must be wrong, they argued. 
But recent discoveries in science have dealt a death-blow to 
the previous ideas of science. Not only theoretically but 
practically it has been proved that the elements are not 
unchangeable elements, that is, they are not elements in the 
real Sense of the word. In Germany they have practically 
demonstrated this fact by transmuting quicksilver into gold. 
Tho Transmutation of quick-silver into gold in the laboratory 
costs at present much more than the natural gold mined from 
earth, otherwise Germany would have become the richest 
country in the world at a jump: but the fact remains that 
modern discoveries have demolished the old ideas about ole- 


ments. 


The smallest particle of matter was atom. With the pro- 


‘gress of scientific instruments, the atom was -divided into 


molecules. With still greater advance in science molecules 
have also been divided into parts called electrons, The 
electrons are merely centres of forces, after the type of the 
solar system. As the planets revolve round the sun, soa 
certain number of negative centres of force in the electron 
revolves with the positive centre, in a particular manner. 
The difference between one element and another and one 
metal and another is merely the difference in the number of- 
negative centres of force and the manner in which they 


revolve round the positive centre of force. By changing 
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these one element can be changed into another. On thig 
hypothesis the German scientists have been able to change 
mercury into pure gold. The exact process has of course been 
kept jealously secret. It was reported that the transmutation 

of mercury into gold was done through an electric vacuum 
furnace. Be that as it may, the new discovery has once again 
vindicated the Vedic teaching that all creation has come out 

of one “Mool Prakriti’ or Nature which is the one element 

out of which has como five broad divisions called for conveni- 
ence sake the five elements. As regards the theory of evo- 
lution, the Hindu Shastras support the evolution of souls 
through reincarnation and transmigration. Modern embryo- 
logy shows that the human fœtus, in the mother’s womb, 
undergoes the various forms of lower creatures until at last 

it takes human forms reproducing as it were, the whole | 
history of evolution in the course of a few months which the 
soul has had to pass through countless ages. But the Hindu 
theory of evolution is not the same as the Darwin’s theory. 
There is subtle difference and science has yet to explain and | 
prove to the satisfaction of man which theory of evolution is 
correct. Darwin’s theory goes by the board when one thinks 
that it does not fit in with the observed fact thit in a single 
instance has an ape given birth to a higher form of being than 
itself—to say nothing of producing a man. The Hindu theory 

of ev lution appeals to commonsense. Neither the Muslim 
religious creed nor the Christian creed offers any solution of < 
the problem of evolution of souls. ` Darwin’s theory is vitiated | i 
by the glaring defect which we have already pointed out. The 
Hindu theory of evolution is the only one je has every 
chance of being accepted by all. 


BUDDHA AS AN ARCHITECT. 


The Indian Historical Quarterly for June 1925 con- 
tains an article on the above subject from. the pen of 
Mr. P. K. Acharyya. The following exzerpts from the. 
article throw a flood of light on the state of atona civi- 


lization in Buddha's time, a hs 
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Houses were built comprising dwelling and retiring rooms, 
and store rooms, and service halls and halls with fire places 
in them, and store houses and closets and cloisters, and 
halls for exercise and wells and sheds for the well, and bath- 
rooms and halls attached to the bath-rooms and ponds and 
open-roofed sheds (mandapas). These buildings are meant to 
be dwelling houses so it is stated that an wpasaka (devotee) has 
built for his own use a residence, a sleeping room, a stable, a 


tower, an one-peaked building, a shop, a boutique, a storeyed 


house, an attic, a cave, a cell, astore room, a refectory, a fire- 
room, a kitchen, a privy, a place to walk in, a well, a well-house, 
a yantragraha, which is supposed by Buhler to be a bathing 
place for hot sitting baths, a yantragrah room, a lotus pond 
and a pavilion. 

The inner chambers are divided into three classes, called 
Sivika Garbha—-or square halls, Nalika Garbha or rectan- 
gular halls and Harnnya-garbha, which seems to be a large 
dining hall. The Verandahs (alinda) seem to have been a 
special characteristic of these buildings. The blessed one 
(Buddha) says, “I ailow you O Bhikkhus covered, terraces inner 
verandahs and over-hanging eaves. Tho storeyed buildings 
(Prasada) are stated to be furnished “with a Verandah to it 
supported on pillars with capitals of elephant head.” 

The entrance to the great houses was- through a large 
gateway. To the right and left of the entrance passes were the 
treasure and grain stores. The gateway led into an inner 
courtyard round which were chambers on the ground-floor. 
And above these chambers was a flat roof called the (upari 
pasadatala) the upper flat surface of the house, where the 
owner sat, usually under a pavilion, which answered the purpose 
at once of a drawing room, an oftice and a dining hall.” 

In the king’s palace there was an accommodation also for 
all the business of the state and for the numerous retinue and 
the extensive harem.................. The supplementary buildings 
included these institutions which are str ange to us, and of con- 
siderable historical interest. 

We are told several times of a building a seven'storeys ini 
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must have some connection with the seven-storeyed Ziggarats 
of Chaldwa. “But in India the use to which such seven-storeyed 
palaces were put was entirely private, and had nothing todo 


$ with any worship of stars.” Still the learned professor would 
| add that “in this case also the Indians were borrowers of an 
j l : idea.” 
i | “Another sort of building historically interesting were the 
| hot-air baths, described in full in the Vinaya texts—They 
|| were built on an elevated basement faced with brick orstone : 
Hi p with stone stairs up to it, anda railing round the Verandah. 
The roof and walls were of'wood, covered first with skins, and 
then with plaster ; the lower part only of the wall being faced | 
i | with bricks. There was an ante-chamber and a hot-room and 
a pool to bathe in. Seats were arranged round a fire place in 
the middle of the hot room and to induce perspiration hot water 


was poured over the bathers. 


In the Digha Nikaya there is a description of another sort 
of bath, an open-air bathing tank with flights of steps leading 
to it faced entirely of stone, and ornamented both with flowers 
and carvings. j 

The articles of furniture which form au important part of 
the architectural treatises are also elaborately described in the 
Buddhist literature. ‘Benches were made long enough to 
accommodate three persons.” ‘The bedstead (Pallanka) or 
divan was a separate pieco of furniture. Large couches 
(asandt) or chairs seem to have been some important articiles 
of furniture. Couches with canopies are also mentioned. 
Mention is made of a large variety of chairs—rectangular chair 
(asandaka) arm-chair, sofa(sattango)sofa with arms to it, state 
chair (bhadda-pitham) cushioned chair (pithika), chair raised 
on a pedestal (elaka-padaka pitham), chair with many legs 
(amalaka vantika pitham) leaning board (phalakam) cane- 
bottomed chair (koccham) and straw-bottomed chair. Men- 
tion is also made of tho litter or sedan chair. 


Valuable carpets, rugs, pillows; curtains and such other 
luxurious decorations also are elaborately described. Thus mən- 


eel bits of “coverlets’ with long fleece, counterpanes of — 
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inany colours, woollen coverlets white or marked with thick 

flowers, mattresses, cotton coverlets dyed with figures of ani- 

mals, rugs with long hair on one or both sides, carpets inwrought 

with gold or with silk, large woollen carpets such as the nautch 

(dancing) girls dance upon, rich elephant housings, horse rugs, 

or carriage rugs panther or antelope skins, large cushions and 

crimson cusaions. “ Pillows are of various kinds. Pillows are 

stated to be of both. the size of a man’s head and half the size 
ofa man’s body.” The Buddha allows the bhikkhus to comb out 

the cotton and mike the cotton up into pillows if it be of any 

of these three kinds—cotton produced on trees, cotton produced 
on creepers and the cotton produced from potaki-grass.” The 

bolsters made for the use of high officials were of five kinds as 

they were stuffed with wool, cotton cloth, bark, grass or leaves. 

There were also coverlets for them The smaller articles 

like the floor cloth, mosquito curtain, handkerchief and spittoon 

did not escape the notice of the then house-decorators. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 
SATYARTHA PRAKASH * 
OF 
SWAMI DAYANANDA . SARASWATI 


-( A Review By Mr. T. V. SESHAGIRI IYER, LATE JUDGE 
HicH Court, MADRAS. ) 


The Satyartha Prakash of Swami Dayananda Saraswati is 
in the nature of Sutras. From time to time our ancients 
indexed their ideas of religious lore in aphorisms. These pithy 
Sayings are the headlines intended to give cover to disquisi- 
tions on religious matters by compartments. T'he most famous 
of them is the Brahma Sutras of Vyasa. The entire field of 
Vedic literature was ,covered by them. In the department of 
Ceremonialism, we have the Grihya Sutras of famous Rishis, 


* Printed by R. Natesan B. A., at the Arya Book Depot, 
14 Palliappew Street, Sowcar et, Madras. Part I Price Rs 2/2. 
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Aswalayana, Apasthamba. and Boudayana - have given. their. 


ete oe 


condensations as Sutras. ie 

To the uninitiated they would convey very little. meaning, 
Our religious literature abounds in voluminous commenta- — 
ries on them. The Brahma Sutras, especially, have been 
commented on by every exponent of Theology. Sankara, 
Ramanujr and Madhwacharya have expatiated on their signifi- 
cance. Wach has given an interpretation according to the 
colour of his philosophy. The Grihya Sutras have similarly 
been expanded. The appropriate Vedic Mantras have been 
brought under each of them, and their application and meani- 
ings have been explained. It has seldom happened that the 
author of the Sutras has taken up. the task. of interpreting 
them. 


Swami Dayananda Siar aswati has not only expounded his view 
by giving his followers short excerpts from the Vedas in tho ) 
form of the Sutras but has, in not a few instances, taken the | 
trouble of strengthening his position by quoting at great 
length from the Vedas. There can be no doubt that his aim 
was to impress on his followers the invulnerability of his 
position that - the Vedas alone-are and should be the guide to 
Sanatana Dharma and that they suffice to satisfy the religious 
cravings of the nation. 
lt is a sort of Vade macum to the ancient lore. His trea- 
tise reminds me of Kural. Turivallovar the Tamil poet has given 
us in short, crisp. sentences truths relating to all-the phases: f-4 
life—the Brahmacharya, tha Grihastha, the Van Prastha and é 


the Sanyasa. So has Swami Dayanand ji. In addition—in 
this also his work bears a striking resemblance to Kural— 


there are chapters on education, on the duties of kings, on food. 
and on manners and customs, Not content with such a range 
of thought he proceeds to examine the basic principles of other 
religions—thu Atheist, the Jaina, the Buddhist, the Ohrigag 
and the. ‘Muslim —come under his scrutiny. é 
I am. frankly an idol- -worshipper. 1 do al “share. ‘the 
Swami ji’s condemnation of them. But this does not preclude 
-me from paying’ my homagé whole-heartedly to the great work 
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he has done. Irank him in the category of manifestations of 
the Supreme who have trodden the earth from time to time=to 
cleanse the edifice of Hinduism. Parasurama whd-vowed to: 
extirpate the Kshatriyas is an avatar. Dayananda Saraswati 
whose whole aim was to establish the supremacy of the Vedas 


is entitled to find a place among supermen , who made the God 
in them to do His appointed function. 


There can be no doubt that in and -about the time the 


Swvamiji saw the light of day, many abuses’ had. crept.ronnd 
the H ndu religion. ‘Chose that have heard: or read about the 


revelations made inthe suit for defamation brought by the 
spokesmen of the Vallabha sect know how grotesquely Puranic 
incidents had been utilisod to sanction immoral practices : 
gross superstition was stalking the land. ‘The function of the 


priest was not to teach or expound but to officiate., and earn, 
money. The heads of religious institutions had failed to lead 


aright their flock. Naturally, the degeneration enabled. the 
profesors > of other, faiths to misrepresent Hinduism); to 
distort its teachings, to exaggerate its failings and to proclaim 
its unsuitability to civilised minds. It was at this juncture'that 
Swami Dayanand Sarasvati launched his crusade.’ Ho had to 
vindicate the fair fame of the religion of the Rishis. It was 
necessary for him to point out that the essence of the faith is 
not to be found in the Epics and the Puranas but in the virile 
songs of the bards of the Rig Veda. Ho had todo more. He 
had to point out how vulnerable the religious conception of 
those who attacked Hinduism was. He was not sparing in the 
language he employed. ‘The result was he becarme the object 
of attack both from within and from without. 

“But he was stout hearted—He had a mission in life. He 
had a message to give and he never faltered—He went straight 
ahead. Both the orthodox and the vilifier winced under his 
fire. Persecution did not quench it. He rose superior to his 
surroundings and boldly defied all his assailants. He has left 
-behind him an imperishable monument of good, work, 


The success of a movement is often judged: «by:the number 
.of yotaries it has enrolled.’ No test can be more fallacious. 


. 
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This idea must be guardea against especially regarding faiths- 
which made war from inside against Hinduism— Like some 
animals of the deep, Hinduism has been swallowing all the 
offspring it gave birth to. They were allowed to sport 
awhile, to flit on and amuse themselves. The moment they 
looked dapgerous, they were fed upon. The shiny stomach 
obtained a new lustre. ‘This was the fate of many of the 
offshoots of Hinduism. . It may not have been wholesale de- 
youring. But the vital parts were absorbed. That made the 
new dispensation uninteresting. The orthodox were’ placsted 
by being told that their groundwork was unchanged. The 
reformers found their valued truths were coolly appropriated. 
This made their work of recruiting well nigh impossible. 


This is no fanciful picture. A careful student of religious 
progress in India would find that at every stage of a probable 
split, Hinduism assimilated the new pronouncements and rob- 
bed the enthusiast of his spoilsa—Jainism, Buddhism, and many 
an other minor faithsshwred that fate. So has it been with 
the cult of the Arya Samajists. Their attacks went:home: 
While they havs not secured converts in numbers, they have 
the satisfaction of knowing their principles accepted by and 
embodied in the old faith. This*is certainly true of the North. 
The difference between the Hinduism of the Gangetic Hindu 
and of his Cauverry brother shows striking dissimilarities. 
That is because the preachings of Swami Dayanand Sarasvati 
have permeated life in Upper India. South India has not 
come under the spell. We want in this temple-ridden Province 
some one to teach us the eternal verities which the Swamiji 
so much insisted on. I do not care whether the Samajists gain 
adherents in large numbers or not but I am sure they would be 

doing enduring good work by ruthless propaganda against the 
rnonstrosities that disfigure temple worship. It is with pleasure 
therefore I draw attention to the translation of this great work 
of Dayanand Sarasvati by Mr Jambunathan. 


| i, Miller . iT 


It is not in the field of religion alone that the work 
under review deserves study. The Saint is an alround refor- 
mer. On. the question of female.education.and the eligibility to 


ag 
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learn the Vedas: etc. he cites Vedic texts ‘to show that the 
later narrowness was foreign to the conception of the Rishis. 
He sees no prohibition against non-Brahmins being taught 
Vedic Mantras. . 

The pusillanimous view that a girl should be married before 
her seventh or eighth year is refuted with warmth. Some of 
the Mantras recited on these sacred occasions are wholly un- 
suited to baby marriages. Swami Dayananda has pointed 
out their incongruity. Post puberty marriage has Vedic sanction 

The Swami ji while not ignoring the Upanishads seems to. 
give them a secoud place. Naturally so. The subtle rumina- 
tions are in the second chapter of our history. They are helps 
to understand the Vedas and are not self-contained. He is 
practically silent about the work of the three great Acharyas 
of Southern India who established the Adwaita, Visistadwaita 
and Dwaita doctrines. His leanings are towards the first, he 
hates hair-splitting. He revels in the majesty of the Vedic 
songs and brushes aside all themes which proclaim the inhe- 
rent inutility of mundane existence. Pessimism he hates: 
and every one knows philosophical disquisitions incline that way. 
Like a late Madras chief justicə, he would like to throw into 
the sea all commentaries on the Vedas and on the Upanishads. 

In reading between the lines, it is easy to see he regarded our 
degeneracy to be the direct result of too close thinking—He 
wants the nation to go back to the days when the Rishis 
prayed and fought. This aspect of his life has led to uncharit- 
able aspersions on his loyalty, It has been said he wanted 
religion to be the handmaid of politics—This is absurd. There 
is nothing in the Satyartha Prakash or in his other writings to 
lend colour to this accusation. Optimism he wanted and not, 
unctuousness—strength not humiliation. There is no ground 
for attributing ulterior motives to him. - 

I have dono. I congratulate Mr. Jambunathan in the excel- 
lent rendering hə has given to the book. The Tamil is chaste 
and flowing. He has done public service by making the ; 
teachings available to the Tamil reader. As I said before, there 
is great need for their sproad in South India. He has earned 
the gratitude of the Madras public by his translation, — Ars 
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THE VICKROY’S SPEECH. 


His Excellency the Viceroy has spoken ont at last. 
We are amused at the comments of our contemporaries 
who regard His Excellency’s speech as a disappointment: 
Disappointment involves the falsification of hopes en- 
tertained. But where was the justification for hopes? 
Hope for the future must be based upon experience of 
the past Potentialities not related to actualities are 
wild ‘imaginings: or chimeras. A forecast of the future 
not based upon a working pragmatic interpretation of 
the past is nothing better than a pleasant waking 
dream: made up of airy vaticinations, childish make- 
believes: and futilities. Ever since His Excellency has 
landed in India, he has delivered speeches which are 
characterised by sweet vapidity and slightly luscious 
inaipidity and are full of platitudes. The gubernatorial 
pronouncements: have many ‘negative qualities. - They 
do no offend, they do not irritate, they do not provoke, 
they are sot effective, they d> not clarify issues, they 
do not emerge from the dark shadows of equivocation and 
obscurity into the broad daylight of clearness and indubi- 
table meaning. They seem to hold out promises, but 
the promises are so worded that their phraseology will 
never justify your demanding fulfilment; for fulfilment 
can be demanded only in respect of a promise which is 
susceptible of one and only one clear interpretation. 
Lord Raading’s mind is the subtle mind ofa trained lawyer. 
He thinks in quibbles and knows well how to makea 
speech that will sound well to the ear, specious aud 
glazing to the understanding and yet, on careful exami- 


“nation, prove as devoid of any substantial undertakings 


and barren of definite pledges as..the:. ignisfatuus is 
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devoid of personality. His Excellency has the rare 
faculty of evading issues while seeming to state them 
in beautiful language, of mystifying while appearing 
to enlighten and of obfuscating the understanding while 
professing to illumine it. His recent speech is an intel- 
lectual} and verbose mirage. How cleverly he has stated 
the reasons why the Government has not accepted the 
Minority Report! The Minority Report offers recom- 
mendations which would involve the alteration of the 
constitution and the Government of India Act and 
which travel beyond the Terms of Reference. The lawyer 
iu Lord. Reading stands for technical justice, pushing 
back the Chief Justice who ought to assert himself and 
base decisions upon equity and good conscience. His 
Excellency makes no attempts to meet the irrefragible 
arguments by means of which the minority make out an 
unanswerable case against dyarchy. Is the Government 
of India Act sacrosanct ? Must it not be modified where 
it is unworkable ? Why has it, then, been amended to 
propitiate the Services? The only plausible justification 
can be that the machinery of the Government could not 
go on smoothly and the Reforms could not be given a 
fair trial if those who were charged with working it 
were always discontented and handled the various 
screws with a puckered mouth grumbling murmurs. 
If tbat is admitted in the case of the crew, how is the 
ship of the state to move. towards the. port amidst 
troubled waters if some of the officers feel that they share 
responsibility with the Captain.and yet have no powers 
and even in spheres of works definitely alloted to them 
are at the mercy of the Captain and the erew.who 
acknowledge no allegiance to them. . Have. not the 
ministers spoken with an‘all but unanimous voice-that 
under Dyarchy they have’ all the. worries of office but 
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no sweets of power, all obligations but no rights all 


decorum but no dignity, emoluments but no means of 


dis:harging responsibilities; lot of routine work but no 


power of initiative; in sbort technical supremacy but 


virtual subservience. They are majestic non-entities 


and magnificent figureheads that are entitled to speak 


with authority but may not act except as directed by 


forces in front of them and at their back They are con: 
scious puppets that are pulled by strings which are invisible 


to the eyes of thespectators. They, however, know too 


well the power of those who pull them and are docile for 
fear lest they be pulled too tight destroying illusions 
and shattering to pieces the symbols of authority which 
is actually non-existent. The further extension cf 
reforms is dependent upon the success of Dyarcby and the 
system of Dyarchy is so framed that it van never suc- 
ceed. ‘The extension of. reforms, therefore, can never 


be claimed as a right for Dyarchy can never succeed. It 


is the well known story of Shylock and Portia once again. 
Shylock is entitled to his pound of flesh provided he 


shed not a drop of blood. The ministers are free to. 


run their departments and to dispense to their country- 
men the blessings of education and hygiene—only if 


they can open more schools without spending more 
money, -run more hospitals without employing more paid: 


doctors and give an impetus to sanitation without calling 
in the aid of sanitary engineering and carrying out projects 


which do not affect the exchequer. . What a. historic 


farce! And yet this farce will go on so long as there 
are talented Indians who are so “liberal” that they will 
plough the sands in the belief that something is better 


than nothing and in the hope that even a sandy desert - 
may be converted into smiling fields if only the landlord © 


smiles perpetually and the labourer perspires patiently. 
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THE PANIPAT IMBROGLIO. 


“Our readers must have, by this time, read in the daily 
press all that is alleged to have occurred at Panipat. The 
local Hindu leaders declare openly, the President of the 
Punjab Hindu Sabha avers authoritatively and the pro- 
Muslim loyalist Jit M. L. C. asserts passionately tbat 
thousands of poor, ignoraut Jats were deliberately lured by 
the Muslim Tehsildar into a trap and thea mercilessly bea- 
teu and seriousiy belaboured by the Polica and the Moham- 
medans in the presence of the deluded Deputy Commissioner 
whoalso happens to bea Mohammedan. These are serious 
charges proffered in all seriousness by seriously-minded 
persons against a responsible servant of the Crown. It 
is clear to the meanest understanding that if the Govern- 
ment is to retain the confidence of the Hindus in its 
impartiality and the allegiance of their hearts ard minds, 
as distinguished from that of their persons, it must 
appoint an impartial committee of inquiry, with a person- 
nel that will command the confiidence of both the 
communities concerned and promptly act upon the 
verdict of that tribunal. If the allegations are found 
correct, the oflicial concerned must be punished in an 
exemplary manner and if his innocence is established, 
every effort should be made to rehabilitate him in the 
esteem of those over whom he has been placed The 
adoption of this course is desirable as much in the 
interests of the official ccncerned as of the 
Goverment whom he represents, for, if this is not done, 
the Hindus will continue to think—rightly or wrongly— 
that the British Government does not hold the scales 
even between the two communities but favours one 
community at the expense of the other. Such an im: 
pression, if not removed, may affect recruitment to the 
army for the Jats are a martial people and do not easily 


P 
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forget. A Government not broad-based upon the content: 

iment of its subjects caw certainly be maintained fora time 

with the aid of bayonets, but cin never command willing 

allegiance. If the oflicial case is strong and the Hindu 

suspicions baseless, why appear to shrink an inquiry.” 
The Government communique says that an extra judicial 

inquiry will perpetuate communal bitterness! Strange 

logic this! One not initiated into the mysterious workings 

of the official mind—which is swayed and governed by 

consideratious which do not derive their force from logic 

based upon systematised commonsense but upon metaphy- 

sical autimonies—would rather think that the silent re- 

sentment of the Hindus, convinced of their helplessness 

and of their having been martyred, and the resultant arro- 

gance of the Muslims, confident that they can antagonise 

the Hindus with impunity, can not but render the res- 

toration of good feelings between the two communities 

impossible. It is alleged that the court which is’ trying 

the Hindu accused will go into these allegations. We 
all kuow how circumscribed the authority of regular 

courts is in these matters. The court has got to try 

the accused, not the officials, and the Prosecution can » 
always bring in the plea of relevancy in order te shunt 

off the inquiry from undesired paths. ‘There is yel 

another course open to the Government It will not 

recede from the position it has taken up for fear of 

damaging its prestige. ‘lherefore it cannot be expected 

that a Committee of Inquiry will be appointed. 


EE eee 


But if the Government is desirous to find out the truth 
without endangering its prestige, it can order the official 
concerned to file a defamation suit against the prominent 
persons who have imade the damaging allegations. ‘This 

will ensure the Vindication of the officer, ifhe is innocent, 


and the protection of the rights of the community, if they 
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have been invaded by him. Will the Punjab Goyernment 
come down from its olympian heights butressed by false 
prestige and adopt this course? Jf it will not, Sir Mal- 
colm Hailey will realize, when it is too late, that 
it is no easy task to govern a people where faith in your 
impartiality is, rightly or wrongly, shaken. True states- 
manship consists not only iu being just according to one’s 
lights—this Sir Malcolm, doubtless, believes himself to be— 
but also in convincing the people, over whose destinies 
you are called upon to preside, by all legitimate means 
that you are just. In practical administration the feeling 
of people counts for much more than cons derations of 
abstract or technical justice. 


Mr. PATEL. 


Vithalbhai, the arch destroyer, has been elected 
President of the Assembly. When Swarajists entered 
the Councils, they declared that they would follow a 
course of uniform obstraction and would do their best to 
destroy the machinery devised to impede the progress 
of India towards self-Government. But the machinery 
they were out to destroy has proved too strong for them. 
It has captured its would-be-captors. The first step was 
taken when the Steel Protection Bill was pass:d into law 
with the aid of Swarajist votes. The second step was 
taken when Mr. Nehru consented to serve on the Skeeu 
Committeee. And now we witness the denoument to 
this tragedy of non-co-operators transforming themselves 
into co-operators. Whoever may be in the Assembly to 
wreck the reforms, the President is certainly there to work 
them according to the letter and spirit of the Government 
of India Act. Vithalbhai has deliberately sought the 
position of the prime co-operator and obtained it. No- 
body disputes his fitness for the high office. But the 


path he has followed is not the path of a non-co-operator 
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but that of a co-operator. et it be acknowledged that 
the Swarajists are the advanced wing of the Liberals and 
that they mean to work the constitution, def: ctive though 
it be, to the advantage of their countrymen and to ad- 
vance the course of Swaraj by all legitimate and constitu- 
tional means. When that is granted, Mr. Patel’s elevation 
to the Speakership of the Assembly is a historic event for, 
doubtless, if the Speaker discharges his duties honestly 
and in a epirit of independence —and this Vithalbhai may 
be relied upoi to do—he cau create precedents and 
interpret the rules and the regulations ‘with a view to carry 
India forward on the path of self-rule. But why deny 
that this has been the policy of the much-maligned Mo- 
derate! Ifyou choose to return to forsaken paths, have 
the grace to acknowledge that you can learn wisdom 
by experience. Of course what one calls wisdom another 
may characterise as want of faith and want of courage! 
That, however, is a mere matter of opinion. All that 
is imperative is that the professions of public men 
must not bə belied by their performances. 


PROGRESS OF CREMATION IN THE WEST. 


It isa fact well known to students of history that the 
ancieat Europeans burned their dead and cremation was 
the common custom among many Indo-European races. 
In the remains of the graves of North Europe throughout 
the ‘‘Bronze” age we find jars with ashes. It was Chris- 
tianity which was responsible for the suppression of this | 
hygienic mods of disposing of the dead and substituting 
for it burial which is, doubtless, a most unclean, unscienti> - 
fic and disease-spreading method. ‘This latter unhygienic 
meth 0/1 was imposed upon Europe when the belief in a 
pysicul rezurrection of the deid ruled the lives of the 
people. Now that this belief has gone the way of the 

sister belief in verbal inspiration of the Bible, European | 
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people are freeing themselves from the shackles of Nicenic 
Theology and, consequently, there is a resurrection of 
cremation. We have the authority of a writer in “The 
Occult Review” of London for the statement that Ger- 
many possesses about twenty crematories, the United 
States about forty and almost one thousand dead bodies 
are cremated annually in the United Kingdom. This is 
oneof the numerous instances of reaction of Fastern 
culture upon Western Thought. 
THE BRAHMA SAMAJ: A HINDU EXPANSION 
MOVEMENT 

There was a time when the Brahmos prided themselves 
upon their eclecticism and the more forward amongst 
them derived inspiration from Christian sources. Their 
priests were called “Revd”, the sermons delivered in their 
meetings embodied expositions of the Bibilical texts and, 


before congregations consisting exclusively of Bengalee 


ladies and gentlemen, even the Divine service was some- 


time conducted by the Bengalee minister in English. The- 


public prayers thus became mechanical and artificial for 
they were no longer the fruitful outpourings of a heart 
quickened with devotion but stilted phraseology composed 
carefully over the midnight oil. We have repeatedly 
pointed out in these columns that, in its origin, the Brahmo 
Samaj was a liheistic church which based its doctrines upon 


the Holy Vedas, the primeval and eternal Scripture of 
humanity It was Keshab Chandra Sen, who, not being 


deeply read in the Shastras but being steéped in foreign 


culture, gave the Christian orientalis ‘to Brahmoism: 


during his nonage. He wasa great orator, had wond- 
rous charm of manner and personality and therefore 
carried all before him. The bulk of the Brahmos were 
English-educated youngmen, most of whom had never 
Been even the outside covers of the ancient scriptures. In 
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their bliad enthusiasm for newly-imbibed but imperfectly 
assimilated exotic culture, they blindly followed their 
gifted leader who was the finest specimen of a man produced 
by the impact of cuitures. He was an occidental in 
intellect though an oriental in heart and outward forma 
of life. In his youth, the intellect over-powered the 
heart and hence the metamorphosis of the Brahmo 
Samaj. In his old age, the heart asserted itself, learning 
was matured into wisdom, purely intellectual values 
faded before eternal standards of right and wrong, the 
charm of externalities relinquished its hold and the inner 
life pushed itself out into the foreground. He, then, 
became an out and out Aryan of theancienttype. But the 
forces he had generated and set in operation had long since 
got out of control and he found himself powerless to lay the 
Frankstein he had raised. [t is gratifying to note that, 
after the lapse of another generation when Western 
civilization has demonstrated its utter unsuitability for 
India and when its hollow pretensions stand exposed, a 
healthy reaction has set in the Brahmo Samaj. 


In the Indian Messenger for Angust 23rd, 1925, the 
leading article is devoted to the discussion of this subject. 
The writer thus describes the “Hindu ’ origin ofthe » 
Brahmo Samaj :— 
“ Pandit Ramachandra Vidyavagish was the first Acharya 
or minister of the Brahma Samaj who conducted the service 
and preached a sermon of which Rammohun speaks in such 
high terms as ‘exhibiting the simplicity, comprehensiveness and 
tolerance which distinguish the religious belief and worship 
formerly adopted by one of the most ancient nations on earth 
and still adhered to by the more enlightened portion of ther 
posterity.’ These remarks were made by the great founder in 
a letter written on the 9th November to his friend Captain A. 
Froyer to whom were sent along with it copies of an English 
translation of the sermon. Rammohun is unequivocal in his 
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claim of the new movement’s Hindu origin and character. The 
form given to ib was Hindu even toa fault. The semblance of 
Brahmanacracy was kept up to disarm orthodox opposition 
and obviate social persecution seb in motion against the 
reformers by false rumours that calves were killed at each 
meeting of Rammohun’s Atmiya Sabha. Writing under date 
January 22, 1829 to Dr. Tuckerman, Mr. Adam is found thus 
to refer to the weekly meeting of this Hindu Theistic Service 
which was usually held on every Saturday evening between the 


hours of 7 and 9 :— 


“The service begins with two or three of the Pandits singing, 
cr rather chanting in the cathedral style, some of the spiritual 
portions of the Vedas which are next explained in the verna- 
cular dialect to the people by another Pandit. This is 
followed by a discourse in Bengali and the whole is concluded 
by hymus both in Sanskrit and Bengali, sung with the voice 
and accompanied by instrumental music, which is also occasion- 
ally interposed between other parts of the service. ‘The 
audience consists generally of from 50 to 60 individuals, several 
Pandits, a good many Brahmins and all decent and attentive 
in thoir demeanour.” 


The writer, tuen proceeds to say :— 

Tho chequered history of the Brahma Samaj does not show 
that the subsequent leaders, while striving for progress, 
always understood the Raja’s view-point and moved along the 


“lines which would fill in .the Raja’s outlines of the Hindu 


expansion movement. Yet with all their errors and deviations 
they are substantially agreed that the Brahma Samaj is a 
modern movement in Hinduism and should be recognised as 
such. 


In this brief survey the Editor omits one important 
episode in the history of the Samaj and that is the influ- 
ence of Keshab. He writes as if Keshab did not exist and 
Ram Mohan Roy was succeeded by Devendra Nath 


Thakore. This, however, is not history. The New 


Dispensation section of the Samaj cannot be lightly 
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disinissed as insignificant. It played an important part 
in shaping the destinies of this reform movement. 


Regarding the doctrinal side of the Samaj, the 
writer says :— 


We said, and that advisedly, that the form in which the 
beginnings of the Brahma Samaj were cast were Hindu toa 
fault. Rammohun, who was fully conversant with the Veda- 
bhaya forms of Hinduism and possessed such intimate 
knowledge of Kavirpanthis, Nanakpanthis, Dadupanthis and 
Satanamis did well know that the movement could be Hindu 
without being Brahmanacratic in its ministratiou. But he 
thought that the time was not yet to withhold this sop from 
Cerberus. The universalistic kernel handed down fo all future 
generations in the Trust Deod of the Brahma Samaj which he 
believed to be the essential religion of the Hindus, required, 
he thought, for the time being, the Brahmanacratic shell as 
aids to its favourable growth. His building on the Vedic 
foundation and sailing under the colours of Sazkara, the 
accepted leader and exponent of Hindu orthodoxy, meant that 
he wanted his movement to represent the heart of Hinduism, 
meaning the main current of Hindu thought and life. While 
not believing in the letter of the Veda, he believed in the 
Vedic view: of life, which the late Sir Narayana Chandavarkar 
in one of his informing lectures in the Prayer Hall of the 
Sadharan Brahma Samaj so beautifully expounded, and this 
led the Raja to stoutly refuse to be a party to anything which 
would let his movement drift to a side current of Hindu life. 
This explains his passionately hugging to his breast the 
Brahma name which meant for him the highest category of 
Hindu thought. They fail to rise to the height from which 
the Raja viewed the pressing question of Hindu expansion, 
who charge the founder of the Brahma Samaj with lack of 
wisdom and insight in this particular matter of Brahmavada. 
Rammohun was not the person to be shunted toa side track, 
He took his stand in the very centre of Hinduism and from | 
thence be gave the entire body of Hindu thought and life the 
only right and necessary direction. He spoke in the name of 
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all Hiadus, not the Bhagavatas alone. Such is the central 
fact about the birth of the Brahma Samaj. 

It is difficult to endorse the statement that the 
Raja or rather, the Brahmo Samaj founded by him did 
not believe in the letter of the Vedas. ‘This view is not 
supported by authority. The very fact that the Brahmo 
Samaj had, al one time. to formally renounce the doc- 
trine of Vedic infallbility lends colour to the view that 
in the beginning this was a Brahmo tenet. 


The concluding portion of the article is well worth 
reproducing :— 

Acharya Sivanath Sastri of revered memory is known to 
have characterised the Brahma Samaj as a ‘reforming branch 
of Hinduism.’ 

What our leaders hive felt we have got to feel ourselves. 
With all our reforms and eagerness for the gathering of 
wisdom from the East and the West we remain Hindu to the 
backbone. It is an egregious blunder to imagine that one can 


ibe a non-Hindu for the mere fancying of it. The very racial 


culture he has imbibed cries out against him. The myth that 
a Hindu is required to believe in the infallibility of the Veda 
is already exploded. The orthodox themselves do rot demand 
it from us now. It is enough to establish the Hindu character 
of our movement that we represent the highest Hindu thought 
and culture. It will be of real strength to us to know where 
we are and what we are. Woe stand for the whole Hindu 
people, liberalising the racial culture and fulfilling the law and 


the prophets in Hinduism. Ours is a Hindu expansion move- 
ment. 


THE MUSSOORIE ARYA SAMAJ ANNIVERSARY. 


The Mussoorie Arya Samaj anniversary was to be 
celebrated from the 29th of August to the Ist of Sep- 


_ tember, both days inclusive. The Nagarkirtan Procession 


was to perambulate the streets on the 29th. The Moham- 
medans could not bear the sight of an Arya Samaj 
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procession. Two deputations, therefore, waited upon 
the Collector and requested him to stop the anniversary, 
Some Collectors in U. P. tremble in their shoes as 
soon as irresponsible Muslims go to them and tell them 
that if sister communities are not deprived of their civic 
rights, their hooligan co-religionists will take the law 
in their own bands and create trouble for them. The 
Collector of Dehra Dun also belongs to that class. In 
piteous terms be begged the deputation of the Arya 
Samaj to desist from taking out the procession because 
the Arya Samajists were law-abiding and peaceful and 
the Government could not undertake to protect small 
minorities like the Arya Samajists from Muslim badmashes. 
The Arya Samaj deputation stood upon its rights and 
the executive of the Arya Samaj postponed the Anniver- 
sary under protest. The Magistrate was told by the 
leader of the deputation that it did not lie in the mouth 
of the representative of the Government, which spent 
thousands of rupees and mobilised machine gues in order 
to enable the Muslim minority at Pahargunj to lead the 
cows in procession to the slaughter house through streets 
inhabited by Hindus, to say that it can not protect Arya 
Samajists, who undertake to sing only devotional songs in 
the streets, from threatened hooliganism. The de- 
putation also requested the Collector to prescribe a route, 
but his pusillanimity in yielding to Muslim threat was 
adamantine. He was resolved to show to the Muslims 
that he could only irresolutely and half-heartedly protect 
others where their rights were invaded by Muslims and, 
therefore, was gracions enough to say that he had not fully 
yielded to the Muslim demand and had not prohibited 
the Arya Samaj Anniversary. What a confession of 
impotence! Let the U. P. Government decide once ; 
for -all ‘whether -British Rule is to give place to Muslim: 
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Rule and Government has to cease functioning as soon as 
Muslim Goondas convey their threats to t'e 
Collector through respectable Mohammedans or British 
authorities will show some regard for the rights of less 
favoured communities as well. We hope that Arya 
Samajists and Hindus all over India will start an agita- 
tion and if nothing is gained by constitutional means, 
the Arya Samajists will make all sacrifices and even court 
suffering to vindicate their rights. Tet the Collector ‘of 


Dehra Dun and his congeners realize that they will not 


be permitted to rest in peace so long as the atrocious 
wrong done to a law-abiding and enlightened section 
of His Majesty’s subjects is not righted. The followine 
telegram has been despatched by the Acting President 
of the All India Arya League to H. E. the Governor of 
the United Provinces:— 

“A procession is an essential part of Arya Samaj Anni- 
versaries. The Mussoorie Arya Samaj Anniversary was to be 
celebrated from the 29th August to the Ist of September. 
August 29th was fixed for tho procession. Hindus, Sikhs, Jains 
and Muslims are all permitted processions. The Collector has 
prohibited the Arya Samaj procession merely because some 
Muslims waited upon him and asked him to prohibit the entire 
anniversary. Two deputations, one on behalf of the Arya 
Samaj] and the other on behalf of the Hindus, the Sikhs, 
the Jains and tho Parsees etc. waited upon the Collector and 
requested him to permit the procession. He was assured that 
the Arya Samaj singing parties would sing only devotional 
songs. He has, however, refused to reconsider his previous order 
issued at the bidding of Muslims. Profound indignation pre- 
vails and the Arya Samaj has postponed its Anniversary as a 
protest. Kindly set aside this order and restore the faith of 
law-abiding Aryans and Hindus in British impartiality. It 
may be noted that the Collector acknowledged in clear terms 
that Arya Samajists were law-abiding and did not mean to 


Provoke and that he had issued the order because he appre- 
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hended breach of peace from Muslim hooligans. People are 
freely saying that Government whose only justification to 
exist is ability to protect peaceful citizans from Badmashes 
ought not to cease to function at Mussoorie and tho local official 
ought not to betray panic. Kindly interfere, otherwise confi- 
dence in British justice will be permanently impaired.” 


PANDIT CHAMUPATI IN EAST AFRICA- 


Pandit Chamupati has reached East Africa. He arri- 
ved at Nairobi in time to participate in the anniversary 


celebrations. We give below his happy impressions of ` 


Bast Africa contributed to the Press in India: — 


While in India, I had been reading of the Arya 
Samaj at Nairobi and thinking highly of the cultural bond 
it constituted between India and Africa. In the beginning 
of August this year I had the privilege to be present at its 22nd 
anniversary and what I saw and heard in the course of its 
proceedings was without an exaggeration an inspiration to 
me. Men of ordinary standing come from a distant country 
in search of livelihood, must have found in the early days 
of their career inastrange unknown land great difficulties 
in establishing themselves. Not satisfied with creature com- 
forts that sheer labour earned for them, they were solicitous 
for the welfare of their souls, too. From this humble but 
insistent desire grew a church, which today is a noble edifice 
in the centre of Nairobi city. 

The first song that greeted my ears was that of exultation 
over the trumpet of the Vedis resounding in every corner 
of Bharat. As I heard the name of my .mother-country 
pronounced so lovingly, I for a moment forgot that I was 
outside Bharat. The naroe of Bhirat vas after some time 
yeplaced by that of Nairobi, but the hearts of the singers 
appeared to flutter when they resubstituted the old word, 
the affectionate title of their motherland. The audience, t00, 
was mostly composed of Indians, among whom might be seen 
lines of sturdy Sikhs with flowing beards and large turbans, 


a few Turkish caps, their tassels waving, as the wearer turned 
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or moved his head, and in the middle of the hall innumerable 
Christie caps and Pagries of kesari colour by which the Arya 
Samajist in the Punjab is recognised in the days of the 
anniversary. Nairobi, as representsd in the Arya Samaj 
temple that day, appeared to me to be a colony of India, and 
the dream of ‘A Greater India,’ seen by Dr. Tagore in his 
well-known work, seemed to me to have been, as it were, 
already realised. To see the Punjabees and Gujaratis working 
together was to me another source of inexpressible delight. 

My heart sank within me when I reflected over the absence 
of a white or a black face in the Church of my Master. The 


colour segregation, the greatest curse of present day political 


situation all the world over, was present before my eyes 
in its most appalling aspect, The house of God, which 
throws its doors open to men and women ofall colours and 
creeds, was today avoided by two most important sections 
of humanity. My brethren of the Arya Samaj told me later 
that they had some time ago started a night school for the 
Africans, which had been drawing a daily attendance of 
some three hundred Jads, but for lack of resources they had 
had to close it up. A silent prayer went forth from my 
heart that the day might come when the black and the white 
divided today by what appears to be an unbridgeable gulf, 
might come closer and, drawn together by their brethren 
from India, whose colour partook simultaneously of the 
white of the European and the black of the Negro, so that 
in the fatherly embrace of Dayananda they should forget 
all former differences which rightly regarded, are nothing 
but differences of pnerility. Africa, today, isa meeting ground 
of colours. Who knows whether in future it will not be 
their coalescing ground too? The Arya Samaj will make 
itself thrice-blessed if it helps in accelerating the process, 
Its tenets alone, of all those Indian churches working in 
Nairobi, point towards that cosmopolitan goal. 


The anniversary ended, as usual, with an appeal for funds. 
Only ‘the Arya Samajists were left when the secretary an- 
nounced that some nine thousand shillings had been collected, 
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while to meet the needs of the ensuing year ten thousand 
were a bare necessity. It was an ineffable ploasure to see 
member after member raising the figure he had already 
promised, so that in half an hour the sum asked for was 
exceeded by four thousand. Among the contributions there 
were, one by a Mahomedan, which as betokening the friendly 
relations between the Arya Samajists and the followers of 
Islam, was a significant sum, and two by African boys, which 
-to me opened again a vista of dreams. In the few shillings 
they gave I saw the earnest of what the Negro race might 
in future do for the Church of the Vedas, while their self- 


satisfied looks, after giving their mite presaged the intnite 


spiritual solace which the Church had in store for them and | 


the people they represented. 


ok otf o o . okok oe o ° Ka 
KLENA E STH g ¢ ba ZK Wo silo yee gt got yt 


PGE MEME ES KEKS KEK VE AY K 
Motto I.—By Force of Brahmacharya alone have sages 

conquered death—The Veda. 

Motto II.—The welfare of society and the justice of tho 


arrangeme:jits are, at bottom dependent on the character of 
its members............... There is no political alchemy by which 


you can get golden conduct out of leaden instinet—Herbert 
Spencer. 
THE WEATHER. 

The wether is exceedingly pleasant aud highly picture- 
sque. Fierce sunshine is a rare phenomenon. ‘Lhe soft 
lonely shade cast by the clouds lends an enchanting appea- 
rance to the landscape a!l round. The. green hills Jas seen 
through the white semi-transparent curtain of clouds repos- 
ing on their surface present sights of enthralling loveli- 
ness. The gorgeous, beauty of the Ganges flowing close 


by enhances the sublimity and majesty of the scenery im- 
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measurably. Luxuriant verdure greets the vision at every 
turn. The sunset with its peculiarly fascinating hues 
relieved bya wide expause of milk-white water flowing 
uuderneath is a sight of ravishing loveliness. Frequent 
showers of raius certainly maintain a desirable coolness. 

VACATION. 

The Colleges broke off for two months’ vacation on the 
10th of August. They will reopen’on the 13th of Octcber. 
The vacation, this year, commenced earlier by five days for 
the Dewali falls this year about the middle of October and 
adequate preparations can not be made for the enthusiastic 
celebration of this festival (which is a special feature of the 
wnnual routine here) if the colleges open as usual on the 
first of Kartika. The students will go in several small 


‘batches to different hill stations to recuperate tbeir health 


and strength. to add to the stock of their information, and 
to enjoy the spice of variety of scene and occupation. Some 
of the members of the staff, too, will enjoy trips to hill 
Stations. Some of the rest are going to different well- 
known libraries in India for special study and original 
research in their respective subjects. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The six monthly house examinations took place on the 
eve of the vacation. The results were satisfactory. Most of 
the students passed. 

Mr. GOPAL. i 

Mr. Gopal B. A. Assistant Governor, Gurukula Indra- 
prastha went lo Hyderabad to collect subscriptions for the 
turnkula. He is doing good work there and we hope his 
cfforts will be crowned with success. 

THE CURRICULUM. 
Certain misconceptions seem to have gained ground 
regarding changes introduced in the courses of study 


-prescribed for the various examinations of the Gurukula 


University. A notion seems to prevail in certain circles 
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that the authorities contemplate the affiliation of the Guru- 
kula to some one of the Government Universities in India 
and that the curriculum for the Adhikari Examination has 
been recast with a view to that end. Asa matter of fact, 
the authorities contemplate no such step. Nothing could 
be farther from their intention. It would be superflous 
to say that the Gurukula was founded by way ofa protest 
against tbe affiliation of the D.-A. V, College, Lahore, to 
the Punjab University. The very birth of this institution. 
was a signal of revolt against the official University system 
of education. Its independence of official control and its | 
liberty to conduct education on national and Vedic lines 
has, uptil now, been its chief merit and its chief pride. 
There is nothing to corroborate the view that there would 
be any the slightest departure from the substance of the 
policy i1 pursuance of which the Gurukula was opened. 
The courses of History and English for the Adhikari Exa- 
mination are thought to have been made equivalent to the 
matriculatien standard of official Universities to facilitate 
affiliation. But facts are otherwise. The course of history re- 
cently framed for the Adhikari Examination corresponds not 
to the Matriculation but to the B. A. Standard. Jt consists 
of a comprehensive study of Indian history together with 
Elementary Economies, Indian Constitution, a short English — 
History, aud athorough study of Physical Geography. 

This surely is not the Course prescribed for the Matri- 

culation. Examination in any of the official Indian Univer- — 
sities. As to English, the matter has not yet been settled. 
But even if the English Course is brought into correspond- 
ence with the Matriculation Standard it would be in the 
interests of efficiency and not for sake of affiliation. Again, — 
it is thought that there has been a decline in the study of 
Sanskrit subjects in the College department. But a 
cursory glance at the prospectus is enough to show that 
this, too, is not a fact. The Courses of Veda, Darshana, 


Sanskrit Vyakaran and Sanskrit Literature have al 
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au elective subject has been abolished in tl 
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department. But the idea, too, shows lac of k 


hee 


fact and seem to be the result of inadequate infor 
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THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE VEDAS 


(By Prorvessor RuLIA RAM KASHYAP, M. Sc.) 


The author of the Veda, describing thè Deity Brahma, 
says, © MISAIA YET: AISHIAZH | ARH G AR” Ago Ho vo 
aa g9 | ° This means, “ Who that Purush in the Aditya 
(Sun) is, the very same am I viz Om, the Kham, Brahma.” 
The conclusion is obvious thatOm is the author of this state- 
ment in the Vedas; He is also termed Kham, Brahma and 
Purush. Now all of us kuow that “Om” has always been 
and is being taken to mean God of the ancient Aryans, 
modern Hindus and most modern Arya Samajists. All 
ancient Seers, Rishis and Maharishis gave this name to 
none else nor do they now give it to anything or any 
one else. Om is their God, was their God and shall 
always be their God as long as their literature, their - 
compositions and their writings exist. Om being the 
Aryan God and the author of the above quoted statement 


in the Veda having above proclaimed Himself to be such, 
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no doubt is left that God revealed the above part of the 
Vedas. He it is who is the Real Author of the Vedas. 


E E i Again the Veda tells us by what other names besides 

A Purush, Kham, Brahm is He known. Says the Yajurveda, 
Adbyaya 32 mantras 1 and 2 “ aèqiasazia atag- 
JAZIRA: | ATT WHR AGA AT AMT: A INIA: U R aa AN- 
qat Aga: geagia Il R N” about the Deity Parma- 
tma (the most popular name of the Hindu God). It 
| means, “ The twinklings of the eye also have been. origi- 
| nated in the same Purush the Exceptionally Glorious (or | 
$ | RA who pervades the electricity) who is called Agni, Aditya, 
l Vayu, Chandrama, Shukra, Brahma, Apah and Prajapati.” 
Thus we understand that Purush whose proper name is 
Om besides Kham, Brahma, jtermed Agni, Aditya, Vayu, 
Chandrama, Shukra, Apah and Prajapati. The name 
Brahma occurring in this mantra and Purush in the next 
decide the point that all these names mentioned are of the 
same Purush, Brahma, who was termed Kham in Yajuh 
40. 17. but Whose proper name as mentioned there is Om 
and also the common name Brahma found at both spots 
removes the doubt arising about the Purushas being two, 
one in Aditya and the other in Vidyuta The common. 
name Brahma and Purusha for both proves beyond doubt 
that the same Om, called Brahma and Purusha pervades 


electricity as well as the Sun. 


The name Agni mentioned in this Mantra 1. connects 
these names of Om with others mentioned in the Rigveda 
Manoni 1. Sukta 164 Mantra 46 which runs thus :— 

“ geg faa qunainaiecat aa: a guni TEAL | Th ail 
agat agrafa at alaiczataarg: | ” 


It Means ‘í The wise term Agni, Indra, Mittra and 


A e is Divya, Suparna and Gurutman ; 
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though One, He is spoken of in many ways by the wise. 
Him the Agni, they call Yama and Matrishwa.” Thus 
we know that He the One who has beeu called Agni 
previously, is by the wise, given multifarious epithets 
such as Indra, Mittra, Varuna, Divya, Suparn, 
Gurutman; Yama and Matrishwa. 


The word Indra occurring here ennnects these names 
of Om witha huge number of other names To mention 
only two we may quote Mantra 4 of Sukta 'S of Ist 
Mandal of the Rigveda running as “a at fi atecata ataeat 
aaea: | atat featia aeaa meaning “ decidedly shall 
that brave mortal not suffer whom Indra the Brahmanas- 
pati the Soma helps (causes to flourish).” The verb 
“faia” isin the singular number; hence its subject though 
given three names is one and the game. -He is Indra 
also called Brahmanaspatiand Soma. Following the thread 
of the names of Purusha, and finding Indra to be one, 
we are quite glad to add Soma and Brahmanaspati also 
to the list. 


Again says the Atharva Veda Kand 19 Sukta 6 Mantra 
4 “gag was Q4 agyi aa aaa | saaa giai- 
ctata”| It means‘ Purush is also the Ishwar of immortality.” 
In the same series Yajurveda Adhyaya 31 Mantra 2 says 
“qaq waz d Ba aga AA AIA | SAATANA AAA- 
traf” which. means “ Purush...... is the Ishana of 
immortality’... Thus we find that Ishwar and Ishan 
are two other names of the same Purush whose proper 
name is Om. Ishwar also is a popular name of God. 


Ishan connects us with Savita and Deva etc as per 
Mantra 30f Sukta 24 of .Mandal 1st of Rigveda which 
runs thus :— 


AE iesi CEA Aaa ARR Ties EE ok AAA N RR anean ing 


e 
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“We wish to attain Thee the Ishan of all desirables, 
O Savita O Deva !....” The Ishan has been here termed 
Deva and Savita. But Ishan is Purush, therefore Deva 
and Savita also are the names of the same Purush. 
Thus we have made the Veda tell us the Divine meaning 
of a number of words ¿ e. Agni, Aditya, Indra, etc all of 
which stand also as the names of the object named 
by Om. In other words they are the names of God also. 
In this way many more words occurring in the Veda 
also can be proved to be the names of God but that we 
shall do in discussing those words. Here we might 
also say that similarity of properties described also is a 
means of knowing whether the word described is a name 
of God or not. For example when a word stands for 
an object described as Omniscient, Omnipresent, Omni- 
potent, All-Bliss etc, there that word whatever it be, must 
be taken to mein God because no other object possesses 
those qualities. This is a nice clue to the understanding 
of many pissages which would otherwise seem meaning- 
less to one unacquainted with these rules of Vedic 
languages. Never should one forget that the Veda names 
the same object by many names and also gives one 


name to numerous objects according as brevity and car— ~ 


ciseness require without making the meaning vague 
and indistinct. One should always be ready to translate 
Agni as fire or a learael man or eve: Gol if the context 
requires him to do that. Of courses one should always 
be on his guard against misunderstanding some word 
because one is very apt to doso. Always one should 
so translate that his translation may fit perfectly into 
the context, never otherwise. 


We have proved above that God named Om is the 


P andibenof, eN portion of the Vedas; we haye also proved 
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that Ishwar also is His name. Now ib is interesting 
to note what the author of the Veda, describing the 
Deity Ishwara says in the Vedas. 


Says He “aaat art ReAAAZÀA RÀFI: ARUNA 93, 
qa aata a ar ao | sat aa sia safes 
JAA... ..” Yajurveda Adhyaya 26 Mantra 2. It means, 
“Exactly as I speak this beneficial speech unto man 
whether Brahmanas or Kshatriyas or Shudras or Vaishyas 
(Arya3) or to their relatives or to the lowest class of 
man called Charan e.t. bards etc, similarly do I desire 
to be dear unto the truthful learned ones called the 
devas the highest among the learned human beings....” 
God says that he will be dear unto the noblest of men 
for having revealed His beneficial speech the Veda 
(a part of which He has aldready acknowledged authorship) 
for the benefit of all grades of mankind. Thus here the 
author of the Veda the Deity (of this Mantra) Ishwar 
says that He has spoken out the Veda. 


Again says the author of the Veda concerning the 
Deity Atma “a qeynisganaTTAATAaAacy JAANTARH] 
RAAT Tey: TA ragasa AT ASTRA EA: GHA Il 
AWAIT ALAA Bo | wo <i” Tt means, “He the Omnipresent 
All-Encompassing, Self-Existent gave a real information 
concerning all objects to His eternal subjects. That 
Omnipresent Soul can be no other than Parmatma the 
Om and He has given correct information about all 
objects.” ‘This means nothing but that He the Lord Om 
gave a full and correct information about all objects for 
the benefit of His eternal subjects. Here is an owning 
of the whole information as His gift; previously He 
has admitted this speech to be His; while in the still 
earlier quoted proof He admitted himself to be the 
author ofchhreuVieds uniése) aridi choash. aitizpey bs Foulsaeresore 
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combining all these no doubt is left as to His being the 
author of the whole Veda because He himself says, “He 
gave full information concerning all objects.” Therefore 
we hold that God the Om is the author of the Veda, 


Similarly at mauy other places is it clearly put 
down in the Vedas that God the Brahmanaspati speaks 
out the Veda Mantras. Thus there is left absolutely 
no doubt about the Divine origin of the Veda. 


The opposite view that Rishis enumerated at the 
head of the Suktas or Mantras etc are the authors of 
the Vadas is quite untenable because firstly we shall 
have to admit a number of authors for the single Veda 
and secondly for even its smallest part of a couplet in 
many places shall have to be admitted a number of 
authors which is quite absurd because a poetic verse- 
half can not be-composed by many authors even in 


"T 


an assembly—being the outcome of the heart it must 
have one and one author «alone. Beside there are 
verses with us in which there is a Rishi given for a 
Mantra and also a Devta but the Rishi who is Brihaspati 
says, “JEET ..”’ and never “ata...” which should be the 
case if he the Rishi has addressed his hymn to the 
Devta Gyan as the holders of the view believe. omy 


Again the contrary view also ¿. e, the Devta is the 
speaker and the Rishi, he whom the hymn is addressed, 
is also incorrect (if any one wishes to hold it) for the 
same reasons. We have data for these statements 
which we have made but having already proved beyond 
doubt in the beginning that Om is the author of the 
Veda, we do not stand in need of putting down 
those data which refute a view which was only coined — 
for the simple reason that the author of the Veda i 


was unknown. Now since He has declared Himself, w 
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find it useless to put those data down but in case any of 
our readers, be so keen about them we shall give them 
for publication in the Vedic Magazine. 


Now we start our Vedic exposition of the Veda. We 
have already quoted above the Mantra, “ azatfa- azt- 
RAAZ AZASA: | ATA JA Aga at arg: A amaA: ” in 
order to give the various names of Brahma. The mantra 
also apparently means, “Tat is called Agni, Aditya, Vayu, 
Chandrama, Shukra, Brahma and Prajapati while Tah 
stands for Apah,” thus giving us the Vedic meaning of 
Tat to be He the Brahma who is also called Agni, Aditya 
etc., 2.¢, Tat is anotber name of Om the Brahma. Simi- 
larly Tah is another name of Apah to explain which the 
Veda says “ a3 AIAT L 2 AR y Bhat AR NA fag: | wee 


aa aaiaenta a afè waa: faza a1 Atharva Kanda 


IO. Anuvak 4. Sukta 7. Mantra 10. It means “ In Whom 
Apah the Brahma, people know all worlds and all trea- 
sures to be existing ; in Whom again the non-eternal and 
the eternal end, who that Deity is, tell that unto us. 
The answer is “ call that Skambha.’ The Veda has thus 
explained to us the meaning of a very difficult word 
“Skambh’’ to be the same Deity in Whom non-existing and 


“the Existing ones end, in Whom people know all worlds 


and treasures to exist; in short Who is termed Apah t. e., 
Brahma. The Veda thus says that Skambha and'Apah are 
the names of the same Deity Om Whohas been termed 
Brahma quite often and Who pervades all and Who ends all. 


Thus we have found the Vedic exposition of the words 
Skambha, Apah, Brahma and Tat and Tah, Again the 
Veda explains the word Aditih as “ AAAs aca RA 2 
afgiaatat a Rara ga: | Aaa aà: ger sat RAT- 
iR Aian l per Yajurveda Adhyaya 25 mantra 28. 
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This means, “ Aditih is also called Dyauh, Antriksha,_ 
Mata, Pita. Puttra, Vishwe Deva, Panch Janah, Jatam 
and Jwnitvam.” Now who is this Aditih? It is giyen 
such names as heaven and atmosphere, mother, father. 
and son, all deities, the five men, the born the would- 
be-born. Who then can be the object who can hold 
all these radically opposite names, ‘he answer is appa- 
rent. `“ It is none but the Indestructible (a=not, 
tzfa=the destructible) ¿.e. the Eternal One Deity Lord. 
Om.” . He can be given all the above radically. 
opposite epithets firstly because He pervades them all 
and secondly because the properties indicated by those 
words are found in Him as well e.g. being Glorious He is 
Dyauh; being the Inner Resident of all air ete, He is 
Antariksha; reing the Loving Measurer of all who try. 
to do good to all He is called Mata; being the Protector 
of ‘all and the Universal Father, He is Pita; being the = 
Saviour of all from dire calamities termed hell (Narak) 
He is Pattrah ; possessing all the noblest,.luminous quali- 
ties He is Vishwe Devah ; being the generator of all the 
five kinds of men, the four Brahmana, Kshatri, Vaishya 
and Shudra, and the fifth the Non-Aryan č. e., Dasyus, 
He is called Panch Janah ; being quite Apparent and 
Famous everywhere He is Jatam ; and being meant to 
be Famous everywhere He is Javitvam ; lastly also being 
mainfested through all creation of His ie., from Dyauh to 
the. children would- -be-born, He is given these names,” 
Thus the Veda has told us the meaning of a difficult word 
Aditih as the Divinity. Om who pervades all and who 
is manifest in all and who possesses the properties of all 
the above named objects and who bears the root meanings 
of all the above stated words. Eon 


Similarly does the Veda tell us the meaning of the 
coo. wonda Shanti hiha Hie VAS AUT: aa ata: 


=A. 
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Ura TIT: mPa: | TACTAT: maA Zar: madea aia: 
aa v aa: Urata mia Arar areata | The Yajurveda 
Adhyaya 36 Mantra 17 says concerning the Deity Ishwara 
and meaning, “May I attain that Shantih Who is termed 
Dyauh, Antariksha, Prithvi, Apah, Oshadhayab, Vanas: 
patyah, Vishwe Devab, Brahma, and Sarvang.” Arguing 
here also as in the above Mantra dealing with Aditih we 
conclude that Shantih and all other names beginning with 
Dyauh including the last Sarvang also are the names of 
the same Deity Om. Thus has Veda explained to us 
the word Shantih. 


Again in Atharva Veda Kanda 19, Sukta 9; Mantra 14, 
besides the others we fiud innumerable other names of 
the Shantih Om. All mantras while meaning ‘ May at 


and others following it be peaceful for me,” or “ may . 


at etc., cause me the realisation of Shanti the God,” can 
equally well mean, ‘‘ Dyauh etc, are peaceful because 
Peace or Shanti the Om resides in them.” For the same 
reason and for others discussed above in cuse of Aditih, 
we find all these Dyauh etc, some of which have already 
occurred in Aditih mantra, are names of the same Om 
Shantih. Mantra 14 quite resembles the above Shanti 
mantra of Yajuh. It runs thus: “gadi aifacweatcet naadi: 
Tita: miada: aaaea: wilafags Far: aia: ata 
a: iA: atte: aia: iA: | ata: aAa: aa ati: 
qaa We Me alge RL ize IT asaid aisa Gada 
REJA: ” ll meaning as in Yajuh Shanti manıra that 


is also termed Prithvi, Antarikshang, Dyauh, Apah, 


Oshadhya, Banaspatyah, Vishwe Devah, and Sarve Devah. 
Besides its latter half means, “May that Shantih Who 
is as if numerous Shantis on account of possessing all the 
above names, grant me peace from all sin, horror, wret- 


ched; heathefHEN “aw Vieh WHER AIP RAY eit? "irto happi- 
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ness and joy and peace for me.” Also by words “ faat 
A ar: wife: aa A Fat aif: ” is given a hint concerning 
Sarva as the meaning of Vishwa. 


i ! Following that up in the Purush Sukta Mantras we 
j j e find in Atharva Kand 19 Sukta 6 Mantra 1st “ agaang: 
} | gas: QANA: Gea | WA Paat searatage UGZ |” 
ri in Sam Purvarcchik Adhyaya6 Sukta 4 Mantra 3 
ion “qeaanat: get: HEMIA: Geeta | a yA vp Baar garafa- 
i if | tetua ” in Yajurveda Adhyaya 31 Mantra Ist 
Lpa “qeaaiat ger: Azad: QEANA | Q ala ve Baa yana- 
Zu BEFSH” | avd again in Rigveda Mandal 10 Sukta 90 
Mantra 1 “agama gas: aera: wea | a aia fadi 
qearcatageangey” | all meaning “ The....... Purush.. .... 
| encompassing the earth all round ....” In all we have 
7 | @ ala fasaa: or Baa: Feat or yat but with a and & 
l interchanged as also with fisa and aa interchanged, two 
Vedas having Z and two having €g; again a different 
pair having fàsa and the remaining pair Aa; they are 
so interchanged as to decisively tell us that fàsa and a4 
are synonyms and 3 and *9 are synonyms. ‘This is wbat 
_ the above quoted Shantih Mantra of Atharva had already 
indicated by placing fasa à Far ui: and aï à gar: 
xifà: together. We therefore understand that the Most 
Gracious Lord Om has been very kind to us here by 
explaining €9 by a-simpler word 3 and fasa by a simpler 
more popular word aa. We thank Him for this. The 
Veda thus has explained to us words *9 and faza. 


Again the same Purush Sukta also explains to us many 
more words. ‘Thus it tells that “aq” i “asi” also 
are the names of the same Pusush Om as in “ge aaa 
y gå agá aa ma | saama agaafa AeA w 
Yajur Adhyaya 31 Mantra 2; orin “gaq wag « ad agai 


r ibe HEEL TAY ae GANG AAU, aaa iii Sam, 
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Purva Adhyaya 6 Sukta 4 Mantra 5 or in “ gaq aaq aa 
qq Ya as AGIA | sapaa aÀ ANA ae il” 
Atharva Kanda 19 Anuyak 1 Sukta 6 Mantra 4, or again 
in Rig. Mandal 10 Sukta 90 Mantra 2 which is “gaq gaz 
aa agqyd ae HEIA | saagaa azaafa deta l” 
The 1st half of each of these four verses means “Verily 
in Purush is all this whether past (or present) or future.” 
Also it may equally well mean “It is Purush who is called 
aa, ya (or wag ) or wea. In the latter case Veda would 
be telling us that @a, Wa, Wad, and MAH or AAMA or 
HETH too are the names of the same Purush. 


This hint does the Veda itself give in Atharva 
Kanda 10 Anuvak 4 Sukta 8 Mantra 1 running as “at za 
a ai a af aaa Aag eager a Ras cet SAGs AM AAI” 
and meaning “He who is Bhut, Bhavya and- Sarva; 
besides who also governs, bliss alone (č. e. unmixed with 
misery etc) is whose (distinguishing property), (may) our 
homage be unto that Greatest of the Great, Brahma, 
(be acceptable)” It also means “ We bow before. that 
Great Brahma Whose nature is bliss unalloyed and Who 
governs past. present, future and all else.” The former 
interpretation leaves no doubt on the point. especially 
when taken along with the 2nd interpretation of the 
above-given four Purush Sukta Mantras that the Veda has 
` here told us that Sarva, Bhut, Bhavya, or Bhavyam and 
Swah too are the names of Purush Brahma t. e. Om. 
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THE NEW WOMAN REDEEMED 
(By “ KAUSHALA ”) 
CHAPTER XXIII. 
Cogitations. 


Nor does Hope more friend ws with her gentle shine 
than she often fools us with her sweet delusions. 
Owen Teltham. 


While concerning ourselves with the activities of 
other characters in the story, we ought not to forget our 
friend Ishwar Datta, the preacher by profession, who has 
in him as little of religion as one possibly can. Manorama 
had refused him, Medha had repulsed him, Vishnu had cut 

' him, Hari had poured contempt upon him, the public had 
jeered at him, his theories had been poopoohed by 
the reflective and his aping of occidental manners 
had forfeited hin the applause of the unthinking 
multitude. He wasa man who had been hemmed in 
on all sides with checks, repulses and disappointments. 
A main with a vein of nobility in him would have 
directed his gaze inwards, overhauled his mcral makeup = 
and set to work to remedy defects and to qualify him- 
self for the holy calling he had adopted. Not i ae 
Datta. These checks and repulsss only tended to 
augment the depravity of his nature and to give an 
edge to his vindictiveness. It merely scemed to em- 


bitter him against his unsuspecting victims and de- | 
termined him to seek a terrible revenge. Like all 
base natures, he looked for the cause of his misfortunes ( 
not in his own conduct, but in the behaviour of others 
which was only a consequence that logically followed 


from his deeds. A wicked man, when he fails in his 
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designs against honest men, is incensed against them. 
He gloats over his successes and hates the objects of 
his blackmail, whether material or moral, when they 
detect his “moral bribery and subornation of the 
understanding.” At this time Ishwar Datta’s heart 
was full of deadly hatred of Manorama, Medha, Hari, 
Vishnu, the Rai Bahadur, Deva Datta, Peare Lall and 
the Aryan public. But the supreme object of his 
vindictive hate and demoniac detestation was Hari. 
But for Hari, he would not have been completely 
thrown over by Manorama who was formerly friendly 
to him. There was just a chance that he would have 
become the Rai Bahadurs son-in-law, but even if. that 
event did not take place, he could have continued safely. to 
flirt with her. The girl was by nature a coquette. She 
had permitted him many liberties. But Vishnu was 
a simpleton. He would not have detected this carrying 
on, and even if he had noticed anything, he would not 
have minded on account of his blind faith in and 
devotion to Manorama. The Rai Bahadur was too 
much of a book worm to notice what was going on beneath 
his roof and [ndra Devi was too much absorbed in 
her efforts to look half her age to give any but the 
most scatterbrained attention to the exploits of Sir 
Dandy and then Manorama cared least for what her 
mother saw and thought. It was Hari who had changed 
the nature of the girl, set the impress of his mental 
outlook upon her mind, transformed her froma cheerful 
singing, thoughtless, philandering, trivolous birdie into a 
woman given to brooding and troubled by ‘scruples of 
conscience—a kiba which never before had pricked Ler 
and a deity who had never before claimed her homage. 
Religion gave him a means of earning his livelihood, but 
“nothing. bothered him more than to find if in bis 
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victims. The worst of it was that the preacher 
felt his inferiority to Hari. He simply could not 
counteract bis influence. He had spoken disparagingly 
of Hari and of his attainments in private conversation, 
He had, for instance, remarked that . the fellow. 
was a mere bib'omaniac who had . only studied 
` European thought and that too without digesting it 
thoroughly, was ignorant of Sanskrit and had only 
read translations of the Shastras and could 
not understand their spirit, lacked pursuasiveness, was no 
orator but rather a speaker whose gestures were clumsy 
and who bellowed like a bull and walked on the platform 
like a circus lion in a cage. He had even gone so far 
as to insinuate that Hari was a misquoting pedant who 
tore isolated passages from their context and lsd his 
audience to draw conclusions which were not justified by 
the whole setting in which the passages were framed. 
He was, however, careful to make these remarks only f 
in the presence of persons as unscrupulous as himself 
and as quite hopelessly and despairingly jealous of Hari’s 
reputation as a scholar and if a remark escaped him on 
the wrong occasion and he was defied to repeat it 
before the person traduced, he at once withdrew it 
and humbly said. that he was no authority on the 
subject—not even having seen the covers of the books 
which Hari had diligently read—and was only repeating— 
foolishly he admitted—what he had heard from others 
who were the great scholar’s peers in erudition but who 
were cowardly enough to shoot random shots from behind 
the covers of anonymity. He even said on occasions that 
though he was Hari’s senior in age and had become a gra- 
. duate when Hari had'not even matriculated, he recognised 
his. superiority. He had further repeated to quidnuncs,. 


busybodies and old fogies that Hari lacked pursuasivenes — 
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and good manners, was shunned in decent society and could 
never make any impression upon a really cultivated man 
oc woman. In spite’of all these calumnies and innuendoes. 


. the fellow was afraid of his formidable rival and was 


absolutely convinced of his absolute superiority. !t is 
not the conceited 'traducer, who thinks hei s your superior, 
that is really dangerous. He only succeeds in making 
himself ridiculous. It is the cold, calculating, convinced 
inferior —who would forgive any offence but that of tower- 
ing superiority — that is really dangerous. For his object is 
not to exalt himself—a task which would confront him with 
the ridicule of the discerning —but to demolish his enemy. 
Such a man adopts insidious methods. He discourses 
fluently upon his own limitations, praises his rival extrava- 
gantly, then quietly takes up a peccadilo, suggests subtly 
that it is black offence in a man so great, while outwardly 
appearing to take an indulgent view of his‘conduct. Ishwar 
Datta had never before been baulked of his object in life. 
Luck had always favoured him. He had managed to enjoy 
the good things of life, to lead an empty and frivolous 
existence and at the same timeto maintain bis living. 
The youngster Hari had interposed the first obstacle to the 


__ attainment of his desires that he had failed to surmount. 


He had yet another grievance against Hari. Medha was 
intelligent, beautiful and proud. The more she repulsed 
him, the moore inaccessible she appeared, the more diffi- 
cult of conquest she revealed herself from day to day; 
the greater was in his eyes the mysticism, elusiveness 
and, therefore, irresistibility of her charms. He cared 
for her even more than he cared for Manorama. In 
fact. Manorama’s value had also risen in his eyes since 
she had begun to draw herself away from him. What 
would Ishwar Datta not sacrifice to gain.one sweet: 
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studied politeness, frigid courtesy, absolutely correct and 
conventional modes of greeting. This exasperated him 
all the more for he could not give out that the girl 
was rude or that she had insulted him.Medha had never 
refused to see him, never boxed his ears or treated him 
to quips and quirks flowing incessantly from a sharp 
tongue as Manorama had frequently done, but had 
always borne herself with such queenly, proud and yet 
unassuming dignity that he had been kept to bis place, 
had felt the unbridgable gulf that divided them, had 
constant reminders that he was being granted a valuable © 
privilege which he did not deserve and durst not abuse. He 
would rather that she had got angry with him, preached 
sermons at him or to him and openly expressed her detesta- 
tion of him, ‘for that would have, in any case, augured in- 
terest in him and would have been proof positive that he 
was à foeman worthy of her steel. Detestation and love 
have a common basis and are mutually interchangeable. 
You may suddenly grow to love a person you hate or hate 
a person you love, for love and’ hate are both forms of 
strong emotion excited by their object and particular sets 
of occurrences and circumstances stamp the emotion with 
its pleasurable or painful character. But where no emo- 
tion has been excited, there is no basis for love and 
therefore none for hatred—no basis for hatred and 
therefore none for'love. Medha, therefore, neither loved 
nor hated Ishwar Datta —she simply despised and treated 
him as non-est. It was this attitude of Wedha which 
made the situation so pathetic. Ishwar Datta did not 
attribute this result to Medha’s natural cleverness and 
quick perceptions —he had not yet learned to despise | 
himself for if he had he would have ceased to be despica 
ble—but to Hari’ 8 Silom metering, infnente: | 


fix 
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y Ishwar Datta had, therefore, resolved that young Hari 
must be ruined at all costs for standing in the way of 
his seniors, no matter what the price he himself would 
be called upon to pay. He could not, however, think 
of any plan which, if successful, would not involve 
Manorama and Medha inruin. And yet he would save 
them if he could. He, therefore, desired to employ 
milder methods first and to resort to extreme measures 
only when the exigencies of the situation demanded 
them absolutely. He had sent the annoymous letter 

= and had hoped that it would sow bad blood between 

Hari and Vishnu and incidently remove Manorama from 

the orbit of Hari’s infiuence. He had bribed the servants 

to ‘find out what the total effect of his manœuvre had 
been. All that he could glean was that Vishnu bad 
been temporarily disturbed but the effect of that per- 
turbation was nowhere visible. Vishnu was, if possible, 
even more deaply attached to Hari than before. Hari’s 
dominion over Manorama was becoming more and more 
complete as the days advanced and, worst of all, the gruff 
scholar had gained the affections of the Rai Bahadur who 
now loved him not a whit less dearly than he loved Deva 

-Datta and Manorama and even Indra Devi had graciously 
relented and was more kind to this particular bear than 
she ever had been before to bears. The boy had a way 
With women, young or old, which was arresting and 
which carried all before it. Ishwar Datta had no means 
of ascertaining whether his villainy had been detected 

— Or not. He would have given anything to find that 

Out. Medha was unapproachable, Hari was terrible, 

Vishnu was cold. He could not,. with profit, approach 

any of these persons for the information he so sorely 

needed in order to further mature his plans. Medha 
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serious subject, Hari could have found him out and 
openly charged him with the villainy and would have 
at once spoken of an uneasy conscience begetting 
curiosity and solicitude and Vishnu had of late shunted 
him a little bit and would point blank have refused 
to discuss his private affairs with him. The only person 
left was Manorama. Moreover he longed once again 
to see her beautiful face, to hear clever remarks ard 
m Pie sneering, jeeriog and scofling comments upon men and 

{| g: measures, issuing out of her saucy mouth. He, therefore, 
a excused himself from duty on a week day and as usual 
! selected the hour of noon, when Manorama was likely 

| to be all alone in the house, for the eventful visit. He 
| knocked at the door which was opened by the servant. 
He gathered readily that the Rai Bahadur was in his 
study, Vishnu was not in the station and Manorama and 
Indra Devi were in the Drawing Room. With a beating 
heart and a look of-annoyance, he entered the Drawing 
Room and found the, mother and the daughter seated | 
together on a sofa. Indra Devi was dressed with the 
utmost elegance and evidently was preparing to go out. 
Manorama had nothing but a white khadi shirt and 
a white khadi sarhi on. Her spinning wheel was lying 
by. It seemed she had been spinning. ‘This was a 
new development which was not at all gratifying to 
the visitor. After mutual greetings were oyer, Indra 
Devi spoke: .. 

“Hallo Ishwar! you have put in an appearance alter 
a pretty long time. Have you been in good health on 

“Thank you mother ! My health was alright. I was 
busy with my work.” 

“Your work quotha,” broke in Manorama brightly, 
“What work have you? You have committed to 
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whenever necessary. For montbs together you do not 
touch a book. You might befool rustics and Arya 
Samajists who haye blind faith in you but not old friends.” 
‘Are you not an Arya Samajist yourself?” asked ' 
[shwar. 
“ Of course I am, but not an Arga Samajist that has 
any faith in you, whether blind or enlightened,” replied 
Manorama. 
“ Ishwar you are at your old tricks,’ said Indra Devi 
“T am going out on a visit and must leave you to be 
cruelly battered by Manorama.” 
After making this remark Indra Devi held the rich l 
folds of her Sarhi in one hand a beautiful fan in the other 
and swept out of the room and the house. The rustling 
soind of her garmauts and her soft footfalls could be heard 
for somatime. | Ishawara’s annoyance was removed and he 
found himself face to face with his tormentor. 


freq afar ANCIENT INDIAN ENGINEERING 
PHILCSOPHY 3 


anc taat wea —TOWN-PLANNING. : 

CHAPTER X. ‘Sone | 

SITaAIT—CONDUOT OF WORLDLY AFFAIRS. | 

(Rao gauip K. V. Vazn, I.C. E.) - . | 

In the last chapter we enunciated the general princi- 

ples which govern the methods of the propitiation of 
a Personal God. There are threestages or’ classes of 
knowledge viz ata Subjective Knowledge, faata Objective 
Knowledge and ata Projective Knowledge. A Personal 
God is, as we saw in the last chapter, a necessity for the 
, satisfaction of men in the lowest stage of development 
or Projective knowledge. We shall now consider’ the 
requirements for the satisfaction of men in the middle 
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stuge of development or of Objective Knowledge and ( 
in the next chapter we shall consider the requirements 
of.men in the highest stage of development or Subjective 
Knowledge. -Objective Knowledge means the knowledge 
of the whole world as seen through the senses. For the 
satisfaction of this knowledge an Impersonal God 
pervading the Universe in its objective phase is required 
and the dealings of men with this God constitute aait 
or the rules of conduct. 


qaraaa or the five constituents of the Creator when 
brought on the worldly plane mean @a, eff, faaz, aaa 
and 44, ła or the most glorious of the human race 
represent Infinity, a¢f& the. wisest of the human race 
represent Knowledge, fat the forefathers of the 
human race represent Power, gs4 the mindful of the 
human race represent Mercy; and Wa the Subhuman 
beings represent Justice. 


On its objective plane, every human being has two kinds 
of these revered entities viz those that pertain to him- 
self and those that pertain to others. Thus for the 
propitiation of each of these two festivals have to be ob- 
served. We have seen in the last chapter that Infinity in, 
its concrete form is Time. In order to propitiate Infinity 
two festivals for 74 are required and these are the first 
day of the year. a differs for each nationality and 
hence the first day of the year observed by each nation 
is a festival day andanation sbould observe two such 
viz., the first day of its own year and the first day of the 
year of its neighbours or friends. These festivals. may 
be more than two, but at least two deserve to be observed 
and the first day of Wa and atfa% are the days observed — 
in India on this account. This is araqgaa or National 
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For the propitiation of the æf] the wisest of the 
human race two festivals are observable viz., (I). for the 
æfð impartiag theoretical training and (2) for the fù 
imparting practical training There are various a¢fa for 
various professions and sciences and therefore the fù 
festivals for each profession differ but the general festivals 
for all the literate persons are common as noted above 
and these are the TqarHA and s:& 4a or Terminal festival of 
the institution. sqm is for starting book learning and 
Sawa for the boginning of practical training every year. 
In India these terms extend as under :— 


1 Book learning —from strat to ata when the students 
lived in huts on rics and ghee and learnt by rote. 

2 Practical training from ATT to stam. During this 
period the students travelled with their teachers, learnt by 
actual observations and lived on afata barley and curds. 

These are called 2ftr wa or professional festivals. 


For the propitiation of the faaz forefathers two 
festivals are observable viz., (1) forefathers of the family 


and (2) forefathers of connected families. ‘The first is 


called arm and the second is called agta. Each 
~“ family has its own connections and these festivals are 
observed on different dates by each family. The whole 
clan or caste has its founder and a festival for this 
founder is observed by the whole clan. Hven Mohamine- 
dans, Parsis &c., observe these festivals of the forefathers. 
These are called mga or family festivals. 


- For the propitiation of #g%@ the living AeA 
there are two festivals viz., (1) for pleasing persons con- 
nected with the family and (2) for pleasing persons not 
actually connected or general public. The first is called 
a atza ast or Ztqtast and the second is called nafn, 
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amga agaaa or fam. These are called atmag or 
village festivals or seasonal festivals as they occur at the 
end of the season. 

For the propitiation of ya, the whole world, there 
ought to be two festivals viz., (1) for the well-being of the 
domesticated beings and (2) the other for the. well-being 
of the wild beings. The first is called aa@tean, wana or 
qst and the second is called agtaa or sarticaa. These 
‘are called atfa wa or Local festivals as they vary with 
the conditions of each locality. 


These are the annual festivals that are to be observed | 
by the members of the community. 
Each of the five entities 74, agfa, faq, waa and ya 
has five manifestations on the same principle. 
1. ła is manifested in qa, aña, Tat, fag, and Tae. 
2. aeff is manifested as AAA, QART, ATH, AA 
and ARTANA. 
_ faat is manifested as belonging to fàg, ata, a4, 
aq and ¢faq. 
4, AFA is manifested as 221, aifa, MS, He, and HEA 
5. aa is manifested in Za, ITT, JA, TY and assy. 


wo 


Each of these manifestations is divided into five parts 
with two festivals for each; for example there are ten 
(twice five), aaatz of fasoy for which there are separate 
festivals. Thus the whole life of a member of a commu- 
nity is studded witn festivals according to his religious 
tenet and he is obliged to be bound to observe these as 
ordained: 

afer aagana Afrita mafaz l 
añe poaa aai afanz I 


The king should make rules as to the conduct i l 
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of each man after taking into consideration the various 
obligations as noted above and 
ofa antsraraaig grata: geet | 
TARATAR reqigeqat FT: N 

Every body should observe these rules or be punished 
for failing to do so. 

These constitute the principles on which the daily 
conduct of Indian citizens is regulated. Each human 
being is asked to do certain things fafa and to abstain 
from doing certain others faa. Hach day is divided into 
five parts and each part is generally reserved for a 
certain duty as under. 


1. The first part is reserved for duties towards 
Infinity called N or cleanliness. l 
The second part is reserved for duties:towards 
Knowledge called aaz or division of labour. 

The third part is reserved for duties towards Power 
called aa or (self) sacrifice. 

4. The fourth part is reserved for duties towards 

Mercy called att or sustenance. 


Lo 


us 


5. The fifth part is reserved for duties towards Justice 
called fastifa or recreation or rest. : 
For each of these positive or active duties there is 
a corresponding negative or passive duty. These are 
feat, wae, a, amaai and aqRag and are contraries 
to the duties as noted above respectively. i 


These are the rules to be- observed by. human beings 


and in the daily routine of work and festivals in the 


various temples. 
aa Duty according to Indian Engineers is derived 
from J to owe and means Debts m. m according to 


Indian Political economists is of six kinds viz. 
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S atx Amount borrowed on interest. 
surf] Amount due on contract. » 

3. scarf Amount obtained on credit. 
4, fafa Amount received as deposit. 


- 5.. aaf Amount obtained by diae Or *CO~. 


operation. 
6. ataq Becoming insolvent or defraying all dues.. 


afx is the duty that children owe to their parents. 
‘afer is the duty between brothers and sisters. 
qaf is the duty a pupil owes to his teacher. 
fafa is the duty between wife and husband. 
aa is the duty citizens owe to one another. 
-370A is the duty attained by highest men who are 
` free from all obligations. 


` The English word Religion is thus not appropriate to: 
the Indian word wñ as Religion means the duty a man 


owes towards God and is only a part of am. It will thus 


be seen why Indian aa regulates all human transactions 
aud is the guardian of the welfare of the whole human 
race, nay the creation. The Indian ideal is not Rights and 
the survival of the fittest in the struggle for these rights 
but it is Debts with cò- operation of all for their proper 
discharge. 


- ta God is the ideal or sample of the ‘discharge on 


these debts. @a is derived from fàa to shine and means a 
shining body, a lighted lamp for example. A ‘lighted 


lamp gets‘ its first inspiration from another lighted lamp 


and.‘ that-is' the debt it ower to it or the world. It dis- 
charges this duty as long as it lives and this is the Indian 


ideal of the fulftlmentof ah: Duty qÅ has thus to be dischar- 


gedby all human beings for the whole of life, and there 
is no time when a human being can be exempted from this, 
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aq is the instalment of the payment of this debt. 
The minimum quantity of this instalment is a twentieth 
part of the income and the maximum is one fifth part 
ofitfor a worldly family mau; for an ascetic the whole life 
has to be dedicated for this ‘discharge. The instalment 
of a bebt has to be paid in a certain coin, at a certain 
place and in a certain manner and this consideration 
fixes the time, material and manner of performing a@. 
The best time for this fulfilment or payment of instal- 
ment is prosperity or the time when one enjoys his 
income, the best available materials ought to be paid 
and in the humblest possible way. 


Thus the very aspect of the world in Indian Civilization 
is different’ from the aspect in Western Civilization 
aud it is no. wonder if the ways and means adopted for 
the achievement of these ideals be different. Indian joint 


family system with its afẹ, aot and ‘aan institutions - 


stands on quite a different but perfectly scientific basis 
from the Western system of separate families and 
equality of all human beings. The Western schools, 
hospitals, pensions and insurance are only remedies 
against the evils of the institutions they have adopted 
and do not mean any higher growth in civilization. 
The lack of these so-called civilized facilities in Indian 
civilization is due to the lack of the evils owing to the joint 


family system and does not imply any inferiority of the 
civilization. Indians educated under the English system 


are not taught these fundamental principles of their 
Civilization and are thus misled to believe that Western 
civilization is higher than Indian civilization. The two 
societies are constituted on different basis and consequently 
naturally differ in all details which we have no space 


to explain here, : 
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A NOTE ON PRINCIPAL McKENZIE’S BOOK 
ON “ HINDU ETHICS ” 
(G. A. CHANDAVARKAR, B. A., M. R. A. S.) 


Over the whole civilised world a flood-tide of dissatis- 
faction seems to come surging which the advance of natural 
sciences has tried in vain to resist. The deepest problems of 
life aud death have remained unsolved. The riddle of man’s 
destiny has become more and more perplexing. Materialism, 
the parent of all revolutions and wars, has entered upon a 
most subtle and deadly warfare. The whole fabric of civili- 
sation seems tottering. But ‘ the cloud has a silver lining.’ 
The counter-current of spirituality seems also to have set in. 
Is it not probable that from the East a mighty tributary may 
flow into this counter-current and stem the tide of Materia- 
lism? If Eastern thought were properly interpreted to 
the West, it is quits probable that with the nnited labours 
of the Hastern and the Western savants the source of the New 
Light meant to illumine the murky road of life may soon 
be traced. From this standpoint the historical and the eritical 
essay by Prof. McKenzie on ‘“ Hindu Ethics ” deserves a 
careful study. But religious thought in Hindu India has; 
developed on such amazingly perplexing lines that no amount 
of ‘ sincere and scientific spirit ’is adequate to realise the 
significance of the age-long- quest of the Indian for religious 
truth. Hinduism with its ascetic, devotional and mystic 
elements, its remarkable social organisation and its vast 
and varied literature defies any attempt to present a trust: . 
worthy account of its intricate problems. The task is cer- 
tainly as stupendous as it is hazardous. Prof. McKenzie 
has attempted it and while we admire his labours and appre- 


N. B.—This is a Chapter from the forth-coming 
enlarged, third edition of ‘ A Manual of Hindu Ethics, 
published by the Oriental Book Agency, Poona. 


„dis 
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ciate his sincerity of purpose, we feel that he has not done 
full justice to the subject For one thing he assumes 
superiority of Christian Ethics and ‘damns Hindu Ethies 
with faint praise.’ Such an attitude seems incompatible 


‘with the aims with which the writer and the general editor 


want to deal with a subject so wide and complicated as 
‘ Hindu Ethics.’ If to men of his thinking ‘Jesus Christ 
has become the light of all their seeing and they believe 
Him destined to be the light of the world,’ we have no 
quarrel with them. It is a matter of their faith and it is ne 
business of ours to question it. If ina sepirate volume the 
greatness of Christian Ethics by itself was established, we 
should have nothing but praise for the author’s labour of 
love, but when attempts are made to instilute compa:isons 
and to establish the superiority of one system of thought 
over another, we feel we should make our own humble and 
respectful protests against such ‘ odious comparisons.’ If 
in our attempt to establish the greatness of ‘ Hindu Ethics ’ 
we were to run down all other systems of thought like 
Hebrew, Islamic or Christian, we would have cut a very 
sorry and ridiculous figure. À spirit of bias can hardly be 
called scientific. We are sorry that the last five or six 
chapters of the book bear unmistakable signs of such an 
‘injudicious attitude, When men of the type of Revd. 
McKenzie’s scholarship approach the study of Hindu Ethies 
with the avowed object of finding out how that system falls 
short of Christianity, we feel days of sympathetic criticism 
are gone and the dreams of thinkers like Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy and Dr. Rabindranath Tagore as well as the visions of 
saints like Nanak and Kabir are more or less empty and 
unreal. Sturdy optimists, who are expecting the wonder- 
ful confluence of the three great streams of Hinduism, 
Islam and Christianity are bound to receive a rude shock. 


For the sake of argument, let us assume that Christian 


ethics is entirely free from defects and ideal in every Way 
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‘and that Christianity is the ‘ crown of Hinduism’ and.at,the 
same time presume that modern civilisation is the natura] 
outcome of Christianity. Where shall such an assumption 
lead us to ? Let us wipe the dust of prejudice from our 
eyes and look facts squarely in the face. Western nations 
have become the rulers of vast empires. Positive sciences 
„have made a remarkable advance and man has won triumphs 


——— 


yi i - over nature. Inert matter and invisible forces of nature | 
have surrendered their secrets to man. How and where ` 
| was ‘the golden key’ to open these hidden treasures found ? 
IAR. E How could the Westerners claim the sovereignty of two- | 
Irs thirds of the habitable world? To what extent is the ‘ Sermon 
on the Mount ’ responsible for the Militarism and the 
Hi il É Industrialism of the West. For fear of being styled 
dogmatic, we do not endeavour to answer these queries. 
l The terrible European War of 1914 and its after-effects have 
| given a simple and a straight answer— 


‘Materialism has been tried in a manner it was never 
tried before and has been found wanting.’ Why should a 
system of ethics so sound and so perfect produce sucha 
melancholy result? Of course victory was a triumph of 
tne cause of righteousness but why were the forces of evil 
so terrific: Should we pass the dictum that ‘the ethics was 
‘entirely defective’. s l 4 


Then again while discussing the merits of Christian 
ethics and the defects of Hindu ethics, the learned author 
seems to have viewed the whole question from the stand- 
points of Western ethicists like Plato and Aristotle. The 
Eastern or rather the Hindu standpoint is fundamentally 
different frem this. To a Hindu with his favorite doctrines 
of Maya and Mukti, the Brahman is beyond good and evil. 
In the West they seem to make God and the good identical. 
To a Hindu the realm of morality seems restricted to the 
domain of this topsy-turvy world and: ethics is only a step 

towards the realisation of the Brahman who is ‘‘Guna-teeta.” 
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—(smrata). ‘‘Neeti is only a Sadhana and God is the 
Sadhya.” Without clearly bearing in mind, this funda- 
mental difference, we regret Prof. McKenzie has passed an 
injudicious dictum on ‘‘Hindu Ethics.” 


Thirdly, the author believes and perhaps rightly too 
that this Hindu attitude too, ‘beyond good and evil,’ is 
dangerous. We do not deny that it may afford an excuse 
for a moral wrong-doer, but let us not leave human nature 
out of account. A doctrine may be ‘ethically pure but in 
practice people may override it and perpetrate atrocities. 
It may be either due to their intellectual laziness or to 
perverted’ mentality. The cult of Shakti-pwja may have 
abuses, the custom of sacrifices may be cruel, the Vama- 
margees may have monstrous customs, Lord ‘Budha’s 
doctrine of Ahinsa (afar) may have derete into an 
abominable form of hypocricy, Lord Krishna’s ‘Gopee- -leela’ 
may be responsible for many evil practices but the main 
question is how far ethics by itself is responsible for all 
these curious and ugly phases. If we base our conclusions 
on these arguments and make sweeping statements, we shal: 
be doing a distinct disservice to the cause of fair criticism 
and even to ethies itself. Would it not be an insult, nay 
even sacrilege, to Christ if his ethics were condemned for 


~the monstrosities of the Inquisition, for the black deeds of 


the Popes against which Luther or Zwingli led a relentless 
war, for the sinking of the Lusitania or the bombing of the 
civil population during the last Titanic struggle? We do 
do not say this in defence of the evil practices existing 
in the Hindu society or, for the matter of that,in any society 
but only state the facts as they are. The Science of Ethics 
places before us the ideal of how we ought to be and if 
in practice people fall short of these ideals and are what 
they are, who can be held responsible for this curions 
state of affairs. A Manu, Krishna or Chaist, does not 


deserve to be condemned for -their so-called delin- 
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quencies any more than the framers of the Penal Code can 
be condemned for the atrocities of a gang of thugs or dacoits, 


Fourthly, the Professor holds that Hinduism has not 
solved the mystery of life. To us at any rate it seems as 
though the problems of life and death and the mystery of 
human destiny are eternal problems. No final word has 
been said on these prepetually perplexing riddles. All the 
world-religions have endeavoured to give certain solutions 
but they are only partial. At the most, the great good 
that they have done is to bring to their followers a certain 
amount of solace and comfort and cheer them up in this 
perilous voyage of life. To say that onr religion in pre- 
ference to another has given the final solution of these 
everlasting and age-long problems is to show an utter for- 
getfulness of the finiteness of human nature. That a finite 
mind with all the limitations and the disabilities born of 
this finiteness should be able to fully realise the Infinite 
is an impossibility. Not that the quest and the search are 
in vain, but that the spiritual thirst can only be partially 
satiated is what we hold. If Hinduism has not solved 
the mystery of life, we respec:fully ask the author which 
religion has done or can do it ? Has Christianity done it 
or has it given rise to further mysteries? To solve one 
mystery another mystery has been invented. It has become 
more a question of multiplication of mysteries than the Solu- 
tion of our particular mystery. The Upanishads say 
“cana faizear Agaga ara wat aaa aaa ’—By 
knowing him alone everything else will be known. The 
Vedanta says ‘‘ Thou art that.” The mystics and saints 
of India have given their own answers to which we have 
referred in another chapter on ‘‘ Theism of Indian Saints.” 
(Chapter XIV). The learned author refers to the ‘personal 
relationship conceived as existing between man and Christ,’ 
put it is futile to hold that Hinduism has no such concep- 
tion, The ‘Bhagvadgeeta has it and the Indian saints like 
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Chaitanya, Kabir or Tukaram have given unequivocal 
expression to this idea in many of their sayings- 
‘SAAARIATAST HAH UL aN’ Ag cat aa nn Aarena 
Follow me and I shall free you from all the sins aatata aa 
azreag—I am responsible for their spiritual and temporal 
welfare. It passes our comprehention how the philosophy 
of the Geeta has been styled by the author as ‘cold, lifeless, 
fixed and immutable.’ This can be said of any philosophy. 
No philosophy can be a substitute for emotion. Rationalism 
too is equally ‘cold and life-less.’ To human emotion 
mysticism will appeal more than philosophy. If earnestly 
sought after, it can be found even in Hinduism. If Christi- 
anity can give it, it is welcome. If it filters through 
beds of Hinduisin, it need not be impure. Whether it drops 
gently from the pages of the HolyBible or the Geeta which 
some prefer calling ‘The Bible of Humanity,’ it will remain 
‘mysticism or genuine love of God’ irrespective of the source. 
Its sanctity is independent of the source. 

Vifthly, it is remarked by the author that the Hindu 
ethical life is possible away from society. This is only 
partially true. There are two margas—one Pravritti, and 
another Nivriti—for the attainmeat of Mukti. The Upanishads 
also refer to two paths——Sreyas and Preyas. One of them 
is perhaps possible ‘away from society’ but the other 
distinctly says, ‘‘The points of heaven and home are 
kindered’’ The fact is that Vairagya—non-attachment 
ideal of an ascetic——is considered essential by Hindu writers. 
Itis this attitude of many philosophers and thinkers that 
has become the target of criticism which seems quite un- 
necessary. What business have we to quarrel with a 
class of thinkers who hold that Vairagya is a necessary 
adjunct for a spiritual life? Be in the world but not be 
contaminated by its contact.’ This is the ideal’ of a Raj- 
Yogee like Janaka iu whom the ideal of a recluse and & 
ruler were combined. They illustrate such a life by the 
example of ‘water’ on a lotus leaf; which is’ not absorbed 
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by the leaf but can be cast away at any time. This idea of 
renunciation is not peculiar to Hinduism but one can see 
a ti its reflection even in the history of the early Christian 


monasteries. Everywhere it has become a ne:essary phase 
yi ; of religious life. 


pi < Stxthly, it has been alleged that the Gospel of Hinduism 
isnot a Social one. Iu our introduction and the- chapter 
on. “Ethical Religion of the Hindus,’ we have endéayoured 
iy . to refute these allegations at considerable length and the 
bi i arguments need not be repeated here. Even granting the 

3 B Hindu ~ Gospel to be an individualistic one, it need not be 
$ au anti-social. If individual reformation be effected, social 
i | P roionnniynjug all the more easy. The en of the 

< 


Aa these one more for mass reformation a ace 
service than for individual reformation so prominent in 
the ascetic ideal. Judging from the general results and 
the trend of human, history, the Gospels, whether. social 
orindividualistic, do not bylthemselves seem to be productive 
of ideal good. The history of European civilization presents 
as sad a commentary on the efficacy of Christian ethics 
as the history of Hindu civilization is on the efficacy of 
Hindu’ ethical systems. Individualistic tendencies and 
social tendencies have taken tortuous courses in spite of 
these Gospels. The causes seem to be far deeper. History 
in all ages and climes has taken its own course setting aside 
all these gospels and brushing aside all the cobwebs woven 
by human bigotry, ingenuity and selfishness. In spite of 
these religions is it not remarkable that history should 
take its own course? It is not a unique and inexplicable 
phenomenon ? 


. A detailed review of the Book, chapter by chapter, 
seems both unnecessary and tedious. To realise the” 
beauty - of a flower like the rose, it is imperative that 
it sbould: be viewed as a whole. If. from a rose petal 
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after petal were to be plucked, it is possible that its 
beauty: will be marred and the thorns may look more promi- 
nent. That flower which is known as ‘the Queen of jflowers’ 
will then present an ugly appearance. Not dissimilar is 
the position taken up by Prof. MeKenzie when he endea. 
vours to trace the materials essential for the building up 
of the history of Hindu Ethics, through the Vedas, the 
Upanishads and the six Schools of Philosophy. If orietnal 
stholars look down upon the Vedas as the ‘babblings of a 
human race sunk in primeval ignorance,’ Indian Scholars 
and commentators like Srijut Anrobindo Ghose, Pandit Guru- 
datta Vidyarthi, believe that the terminology of the 
Vedas needs a thorough revision. The meanings of Vedic 
terms are to be ascertained from two entirely differeut 
standpoints— Yogic and Rudhii and then alone will the 
oriental scholars realise why the Vedas are considered as 
“ Revealed Scriptures’ and why they are said to contain 
“ decidedly. nineteenth century-like ideas.’ The subject of 
the Vedic terminology is a vast and a complicated one and 
it is futile to attempt and refute the allegations made or 
conclusions drawn by the author based on a terminology 
of doubtful correctness. 

From these general observations on the trend of thought 
in the book, let us proceed to examine two other doctrines 
of Hinduism which have naturally formed the target of 
Prof. McKenzie’s criticism. These two fundamental doc- 
trines, one of Karma and the other of Transmigration or 
Reincarnation of the human soulare allied, Karma being ‘the 
companion truth of Reincarnation.’ The learned author has 
devoted one full chapter to tbe scientific examination of 
these two doctrines. Before we proceed to examine the 
fallacies of the argumerits so ingeniously put forward by 
the author, we ‘should like to adda word or two as an ex- 
position of these basic principles of Hindu thought. With- 
out ‘a clear understanding of what they really mean and 
signify, it is futile to condemn a system of ethics built upou 
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these theories. One may not feel inclined to ‘place implicit 
faith in them, but it is dangerous to find flaws in a system 
i. which is their natural outcome. 
} 
p 


Reincarnation is a simple doctrine rooted in the belief 

i of the soul’s indestructibility. It teaches us that the soul 

a | e enters this life, not as a fresh creation but afer a long course 

l l of previous existences on this jplanet and perhaps on 

E l . heavenly bodies, in which it jhas acquired its present 

mH i pevuliarities and is also on its. way to future transformation. 

I t The human soul is nota mere cohesion of atomic forces 

a i resulting in this personality soon to dissolve again into the 

| elemet.ts, but it is an eternal entity impressed with undeci- 

pherable ancestral inscriptions revealed in tbeir moulding 

influence upon new careers. ‘We are heirs of all the ages’ 

and our past, present and future have flown by the great 

Law of cause and effect from the accumulated momentum 
_ of past Karma—impulses, aspirations and actions. In this  ' 
wonderful universe there is no special favouritism, but all 
will have equal facilities for future growth and steady pro- 
gress. Suffering now patiently borne will produce a vast 
treasure of patience and fortitude in another life. Hard- 
ships will give rise to strength, self-denial ‘will lead to the 
development of will and tastes cultivated and acquired now 
will bear fruit in the coming times. Similarly our present S 
uncontrollable impulses, peculiar tendencies, favourite 
pursuits and the soul-stirring friendships have all descended 
from our age-long previous activities. :!From the dawn 
of history, the doctrine has dominated the minds of all the 
primitive races and it has beld its unquestioned sway ‘over 
all the mighty thinkers of all ages and climes. ‘The 
ancient- civilizations of Egypt, Greece and India, the * 
philosophies of .Pythagoros, Plato, Virgil and Qviel, the 
neo-Platonism of Platonice, the religion of the Persian Magi. 
the transcendental. philosophy of the Upanishads,- metamsy- 
ghosis of. the Druids and the Gauls, the civilisations of Peru — 
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and Mexico, the priestly ceremonials of the Egyptian Isis, the 


Elusinian Mysteries of Greece, the Bacchie processions 
of Rome, the Cabala rituals of the Hebrews, all bear elo 
quent testimony to the woderful potentiality of this doctrine. 
Two-thirds of the human race have tenaciously clung to this 
notion. Is not such a hoary philosophy cherished by Theo- 
logical leaders like Julius Muller, Scientists like Flammarion 
and philosophers like Kant and Schopenhaur worthy of our 
profoundest respect or at least sympathetic study? _ 


Likewise, the doctrine of Karma this Law of Causation ` 


is exceedingly simple. In a lucid way it pleads that we 
are what we are by our former actions and the builders of our 
future by our present. There is no destiny but what we 
ourselves determine. ‘here is no salvation except what 
we ourselves bring about. God has placed at our disposal 
all the powers and the handle by which we use them to 
build our future is our own individual will. The Karma. of 
our Atman, is performed even in the inner consciousness 
and the vocal expression or the outward act is the propelling 
force which directs our journey through infinity, whether it 
be into the dark regions of evil or into the sunny fields of 
good and love. Then comes into operation the great Law 
of Moral Equity and ‘‘the sense of moral responsibility in 
man,” of Kant. The Universal Sustainer-—The Vishnu of 
the Hindu Trinity—gives every creature. his due and. the 
self-same Moral Governor ordained ‘*Work out your own 
salvation. Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall’ he also 
reap.” If St. Paul preaches this doctrine and if Jesus 
Christ sanctions it why should it be of less worth when 
` Krishna upholds it ? . 


We admit this is astern law and perhaps it may not 
arouse feelings of satisfaction in the hearts of those who 
elieye in such doctrines as ‘Vicarious Atonement, Interces- 
sion, Forgiveness and Death-Bed Conversions. But man 
should be made of sterner stuff and then alone he can moye 
On smoothty oniutther pathyofiprogness, pigttealsertenetisusmay 
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l i lead to stagnation and decay. Ethical life stands for 
| progressive evolution towards a spiritual life and the doctrine 
i of Karma can not be said to retard that progress. ` l 
f With tbese few preliminary remarks, let us proceed to 
' examine one or two special objections raised by the author. 
| This doctrine is said to be ‘inconsistent with the idea of 
a | Grace of God, which is prominently traceable in Bhakti 
Literature. But the lives of saints and mystics like Kabir, 
Tukaram and Ramakrishna Paramahansa illustrate that 
it is possible to overcome even Karma by Bhakti. Justice 
iy j ] and Mercy are not antagonistic. Even a just man can bs | 
tf | merciful and the doctrine of Karma never says that God’s 
i i png mercy need not be sought for and recognised. Does it not 
also suggest that sins need not be committed and His mercy 
sought for in vain? There is no room, holds the author, 
. in this doctrine for ‘Vicarious suffering? Perhaps not. 
But the ideas of Tapas,—Penance—and Yama and Niyama 
are 80 prominent in the literature of the Hindus that none 
need feel sorry for the absence of this aspect of ethical life. 
How far sins committed may be forgiven if any other indivi- 
dual suffers misery for their sake is yet to be established. 
Rationalism rejects the doctrine: ‘Che author says that it is 
‘immoral to pnnish a man for actions of which he has no 
recollection.’ Believers in the doctrines of Karma and - 
rebirth consider that this forgettulness is a blessing and is 
natural. If we should all remember every detail of the 
happenings of past births, our lives would be miserable 
indeed. And after all how far can our memory retain the 
impression. They are bound to fade away. We are glad 
to note the author making this happy remark, ‘This 
doctrine emphasises action and not character.’ We are = 
in entire agreement with the first part of the quotation and ( 


AS for the second part we confess our inability to grasp the 
exact meaning of the words ‘not character.’ But why! 
Ts not action the out come ‘of character and isnot chatuc 
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Our remarks shonld not lead one to conclude ‘that Prof. 
McKenzie has never emphasised the good points of the 
science of Hiudu ethics. He shows symathy and admiration 
for Bakatas like Kabir and Ramanuja, and he has a kind 
word for some of the modern movements and their line of 
work. But asthe reader goes through the concluding chapters, 
he feels that there is alack of imaginative sympathy as also 
of sympathetic vision in handling such a subject as “Hindu 
Ethics.” But the treatment is quite in accordance with 
the second aim of the author, though to us, it seems, that 
the first aim and the second aim are. quite incompatible. 
The book, however, is bound to rouse the interest ef the 
Western people in the study of the ethical literature of the 
world. The angle of vision alone needs a change and we trust 
that by the time the second edition of the book is issued that 
angle will have considerably changed and the presentation of 
the subject will be more scientific and sympathetic, the inferen- 
ces more considerate, and the conclusions more accurate 
and the judgements less severe. Before we conclude this 
lengthy note, let us assure both the patient reader and the 
learned author that we have penned these lines with the best 
of intentions and never with any malicious desire to prolong 
these controversies. The author has as much right«to -place 
his side of the case as we have to place our own. The reader, 
however, is in the more enviable position of drawing his own 
conclusions. The law of parallelogram of forces acts: with 
no greater force in mechanics than it does in the world -of 
thought. When two forces act and react. ou a certain theme, 
truth is the resultant. Is it too much to hope that this 
note will serve the purpose of advancing the cause of truth. 


ates OS, 
Sf) TERE 
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CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED. 


NATURE AND CURE IN AYURVEDA 

‘Mr. R. V. Patvardhan B. A., LL. B. contributes a 
thoughtful article to the Mahratha, August 16, on the 
surprising resemblance between the ‘Nature-Cure’ theory 
of the West and of the Ayurveda., Says he:— 

After tracing the origin of diseases to two causes, one 
being the poisons generated in the body and the other the 
outside germs, Naturo-paths proceed to base their system of 
food selection on fourteen chemical substances of which the 
body is built up. They affirm that it is the balance among'the 
fourteen elements in the body that keeps it in perfect health 
and it is when this balance is disturbed or when any of these 
elements is lacking, deficient or in excess that a man suffers 
from disease. There is also another principle that many. 
of these fourteen elements are to be received into the body 
not in their inorganic form but through food substances only. 
The food substaces which supply these chemicals are wheat, 
unpolished rice, potatoes, sugar, butter, milk, salts, fresh 
and ripe fruit, and green vegetables. Pure water and cool 
breathing air are also’ ind:spensable. But alas, .it is nob easy 
to follow Nature in its purity, tho monsters of temptation, 
and pernicious or inveterate habits seduce the victim into 


the clutches of disease and untimely death. A complete” 


food selection would cure any disease. but care must be taken 
not to combine two incompatible foods or in other words foods of 
different digestibility should not be taken together. So much, 
I hope, is sufficient to indicate the ‘nature’ of Nature Cure. 


Let us now turn our attention to Ayurveda, wherein 


we find that the Rishis too have laid down that there are | 


two kinds of diseases— “Internal” and <‘ External” or 
Accidental (fast and attmeqa). The first is due to under-action 


or false action of the stomach or senses (aiai ani RIZE. 


AAAA AN: ata:) and the external proceeds from an 


injury done to the body. from outside, American Scientists say. 
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that they have discovered -that the first cause of disease ‘is ‘con- 
gestion in the stomach and that “in all cases of disease there is 
always a state of congestion.” Now just see what the Rishis 
have said; ‘“ Koshtha is the cavity where digestion takes 
place and Koshtha is internal seat of disease.” 

(HIE gassa.. TATA, A ANAT areaeat:) 

Western doctors divide invalids into two classes; the first 
is the congested stomach class, and the second the cancer 
class: ‘and by the latter term they mean those people that 
are suffering from cancer, epilepsy, locomotor-ataxia and 
paralysis. Well, mark now what the Rishis also say; they 
say that ulcers, indolent tumours, convulsions, and diseases 
of head belong to the second or AVF class. 

Rolstonites assert «that every disease is ‘the outcome of 
an abnormal change in the proportion of the fourteen chemi- 
cal substances that go to compose the human body. This 
abnormal change they describe as the Law of Over-balance, 
and the Law of Under-balance. The Rishis also emphatically 
lay down that a disease is nothing but a disturbance in the 
respective proportion of the three Doshas, the seven Dhatus 


and the three excretory functions. These taken together form 


the 13 elements and materials {of which the body is built up 
and by which it is sustained. The difference between the 
American and the Indian view is only apparent; for, while 
the Rolstonites speak in the language of chemistry, the Rishis 
have spoken in the language of amaiomy and physiology. 
(Qneg aga aigarada). Evidently, therefore, the 
basis of treatment is and ought to be the restoration of the 
balance between the 18 or ,14 ingredients. Charaka says 
(WY. 3. X); “In treating a disease we restore the diminished 
ingredients to their proper measures; and when some ingredi- 
ents increase out of proportion, we bring them down to their 


‘normal measure. “ AUNT ATT Teg AARI s: 


UAR THA STATA.) | 
' MUSSOLINI AND FREEMASONRY ` 
Signor Mussolini is bailed as a’ liberator in “Italy. 
He belieyerg, not unliked the Western temperament, 
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in the ethics of violence and the suppression of to-him 
heterogeneous elements by force. His recent move jg 
against Freemasonry. He is reported to have delivered 
himself of some obnoxiously violent sentiments in the 
Italian Parliament on May 16. We take the following 
report from the July issue of the New Age Magazine:— 


Masonry is distinctly a survival of the unfit, and it has no 
decent pretext to continue living. 
. My principle is to do all the good we can to our friends 
and to. inflict all the harm we can on our enemies—in this case 
the Masons. 

Of course there are the shouters for liberty. They remind 
me of bleating, whining calves. 
= Iam not one bit worried about the effects of this legislation 
in foreign countries. : The Masons beyond the Alps and 
beyond the seas will be kept too busy defending themselves 
tospare much time for hurting Italy. There may be some 
ceprisals, but we have discounted them and they will do us 
no damage worth mentioning. 


I. think with disgust of that old Italy of yesterday, when 


the influences of Masonry had succeeded in creating enmity 
between tho Mayor of Rome and the Vatican. We are far 
from any such thing. 

Deputy Bodrero who was put in charge of the legis- 
lative campaign aginst the Society was no less anxious 
to wipe out’ Freemasonary from Italy. We quote 
from the same Magazine a literal translation of the 
second chapter of the Bodrero bill: 

All associations, corporations or institutions, which are 
formed or conducted in secret, either wholly or partially, ate 
leteby prohibited. All such associations, corporations or 
institutions whose members are bound together by any gocret 
formula, either wholly or partially, are hereby prohibited. The 
respective prefects of police shall have power to dissolve them 

‘in-their discretion, Violators of this act shall be punishde 
with a fine of 500 to 2,000 lire, and are declared incapable 
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of holding any public office within the kingdom. Any person 
organizing such societies or in any way promoting them shall 
be punished with imprisonment for not less than one year 
and by a fine of 5,09) to 30,00 lire, in addition they shall 
be debarred from holding public office in the kingdom.. 


It is neelless to say that in this age of jiberalism and 
freethougl: t, Mussolini’s outburst against Freemasonry 
reminds one of the high-handed actions of priests of the 
Catholic Church in the Middle Ages in Europe. When 
will Mussolini, and with him the pioneera of Western 
thought, realize that violence is not a weapon worth the 
dignity of Man, that suppression by force of a good or 
a bad cause, being purely mechanical, never results in 
the achievement of the desired result, for the diseases of 
the heart lie too deep to be touched by such nostrums. 


TOLERATION IN ISLAM 

Indian Muslims will read with advantage the following 
extracts from the February Number of The Review of 
Religions, an Ahmadiyya journal published in London. 
Says Mr. G. F. Malik, on Toleration in Islam:— ` 

Tho Holy Quran says, ‘Verily we sent a prophet to 
every nation.” Be it said to the credit of Islam that it is the 
only religion which recognises the prophets of all countries 
and nations, whereas all other faiths recognise prophethood 
in their exclusive spheres. Islam has created an atmos- 
phere of amity and concord among the warring creeds by 
prohibiting the believers to speak ill of even the idols of the 
infidels. The Holy Quran says: “Do not abuse those whom 
they call upon besides Allah, lest, exceeding the limits, they 
should abuse Allah out of ignorance.” Islam is tolerant in 
its teachings and tolorant in practices, and history proves it. 
In the time of Holy Prophet a party of Christians came to 
Medina.. The Prophet gave them his mosque, to offer their 
prayers and worship there. ‘In all ages,” says a Christian 
writer, “the religious toleration of Muhammad has far sur: 
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passed the customs of the Western world. With regard to his 
Christian subjects, Muhammad was always ready to guard the 
sanctity of their persons, the safety of their merchandise, 
and the toleration of their worship.” He granted to the 
monks of the Monastery of St. Catherine, near Mount Sinai, 
and to all Christians, a Charter which has been justly de- 
signated as one of ths noblest monuments of enlightened 
tolerance that the history of the world can produce. By this 
remarkable document the Prophet secured to the Christians 
privileges which they did not possess even under the sovereigns 
of their own creed. The document declared that any Muslim 
violating and abusing what was therein ordered should be 
regarded as a violater of God’s testament. ‘The Prophet 
undertook himself and enjoined on his followers to protect 
the Christians, to defend their churches, the residences of 
their priests, and to guard them from all injuries. They were 
not to be unfairly taxed; no bishop was to be driven out of 
his bishopric; no Christian was to bo forced to reject his 
religion; no monk was to be expelled from his monastery, 
no pilgrim was to be detained from his pilgrimage, nor were 
the Christian ‘Churches to be pulled down for the sake of 
building mosques or houses for Moslems. Christian women 
married to Moslems were to enjoy their own religion and not 
to be subjected to compulsion or annoyance of any kind on 
that account. If Christians should stand in need of assistance 
for tho repairs of their Churches or monasteries, the Moslems 
were to assist them; should thu Moslems be engaged in hos: 
tilities with outside Christians no Christian resident among 
the Moslems should be treated with contempt on account of 
his creed. Any Moslem so treating a Christian should be 
accounted recalcitrant to the Prophet.’ In the battle of 
Badr a large number of the Meccans, who had so ruthlessly 
persecuted the Muslims, were made captives. The Prophet 
gaye sbrict orders that they should be treated with the 
greatest humanity, and that respect should be paid to their 
misfortunes, and to show how the Muslims in pursuance of 


the Prophet’s orders treated them, I quote William 
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Muir, “Blessings be on the men of Medina,’ said one of 
these prisoners in later days, “they made us ride while they 
themselves walked; thay gave us wheaten bread to eat when 
there was little of it, contenting themselves with dates,” 
Mecca falls before the Prophet, the same Mecca where he 
and his companions had received outrageous treatment, from 
which he was expelled, and in whose streots had run the 
blood of innocent Muslims. See his moderation and mag- 
nanimity. Thero were no proscription lists, no plunder, no 
wanton revenge. Everyone who shut his door was safe. 
“Descendants of Koreish, how do you think should I treat 
you,” the Prophet asked the Meccans. ‘ With kindness and 
pity,” they replied. At these words, says Tabari, tears came 
into the eyes of the Prophet, and he said, “ I shall speak to 
you as Joseph spoke to his brothers when they came to him 
repentant.” “Ishall not reproach you to-day. God will 
forgive you. He is the most Merciful and Compassionate.” 
The Holy Prophet was no exception in this respect He had 
infused the same spirit of toleration and broad-mindedness 
in his followers. “The Holy Land, Jerusalem,” says an 
impartial Christian writer, ‘capitulated to Omar the second 
Caliph, after a protracted blockade in the year 637. No pro- 
perty was destroyed except in the inevitable operations of 
the siege, and not a drop of blood was shed except on the 
field of battle. Omar entered the City followed by a single 
follower along with the Patriarch, conversing amicably 
about its history; at the hour of prayer he was invited by the 
Patriarch to worship in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
but refused to do so for fear that his descendants and followers 
might claim a similar right, and so the freedom of religious 
worship, which he wished to secure to tho inhabitants by the 
articles of capitulation, might be endangered. In the year 
1092 the Holy City fell before the arms of the Christian 
Crusaders after a much shorter siege, It was taken by storm, 
and for three days there was an indiscriminate slaughter of 
men, women, and children. 70,00) Mussulmans were put 
to the sword, 10,000 of them in the Mosque of Omar itself,” 
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This comes not from an enemy but from a monkish historian, 
an eye-witness and a partaker of what he relates. Tho City 
itself was pillaged. This was the return by the meek lambs 
of Jesus Christ of the merciful and kind treatment meted 
out to them by Omar only 4 centuries before. 
APOSTACY IN ISLAM. 

It is generally thought that in Islam apostacy is 
punishable with death. A writer inthe Review of Re- 
ligions takes strong exception to this view and tries to 
prove that such a thing was never practised in the lifetime | 
of Prophet Mohammad nor is it sanctioned by the Koran. f 
The writer says that there is only one instance when 
apostates where put to death, the instance of Ukls, who 
entered Medina, professed Islam and ultimately played 
treacherous to the State by falling upon the unsuspecting 
innocent keepers of the herds, killing them and driving 
the herds along with them. “ It was only in the fitness 
of things,” says the writer, “ that an example should be 
made of the murderous band who were guilty of the 
heinous crime of murder and dacoity so that state and 
society might be safe against external aggression aud 
internal commotion.” } 


Ibn Abbas is said to have quoted a dictum of the Holy y 
Prophet: “Whosoever changes his religion, kill him.” 
The writer makes significant remarks on such sayings 
of the Prophet. Says he: 
The times and circumstances are to be observed in their 
case more especially when they seem apparently to conflict 
with not only the clear teachings of the Holy Koran on the -= 
one hand, but also the whole trend of the Holy Prophet's life.” 
. We congratulate our Moslem friends on this change - 
‘of mentality. They are realizing, day by day that Islam, 
ago. uaders stood, preached and practised for centuries, 
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rival faiths. Humanity has far outgrown the barbaric 
conditions of Arabia to reform which was the divine 
mission of Islam. It must change its old perspective 


to become a living faith. 
ACHARYA P. C. RAY ON THE BREAD PROBLEM. 


The Bread Problem is growing keener and keener 
with the advance of University education in India. It 


is the bounden duty of Indian Educationists to think ` 


seriously on the problem. We make no apology in 


quoting Acharya P. C. Ray in extenso from his thought- 


provoking article in the Current Thought of July. 
Says the Acharya :— 


` « Tako the case of joining the Bar after passing the B. L. 
Examination. It has become almost a fashion with our 
boys. The number of pleaders has increased ten times, or in 
some cases twenty times more than that of the clients in 
every court, be it district, sub-divisional, Judge’s, or Magis- 
trate's court. A man cannot make a fortune by joining the 
Bar. Our boys, still, are hastening to Law Colleges after 
graduating. They are joining the Law classes in crowd, 
morning and evening. ‘The only excuse of reading Law 
is:-—“I want only to pass.” It is self-evident that when 
the supply exceeds the demand, the supply is certainly 
useless. Too much of anything is bad, say our Shastras. 
L do not deny that we should study law, nor that there is need 


of law. I say that, it is better to stop the overmanufacture 


of such things as have no demand in the market, as it has 
to be locked up inthe godown. I never have said the opinion 


that lawyers are our enemies. Immense is our debt 
Burke, the great orator, has 


to the Bengali lawyers...... 
assigned the high place to the lawyers to take part in politics. 
Are not those pleaders, who are compelled to starve although 
they hang about the courts, who cannot pay the subscription of 
the Bar Library, and who, in many. cases, readily copy out 


tobacco, are they not 
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I ask, really a disgracə to the Bar? Henco I say, if the 
Pleader-manufacturing machine be stopped for some time, 
the would-be starving pleaders will earn their bread elsewhere. 
We should consider calmly how far the supply has exceeded 
the demand. 


“Tt is high time that we should fully realise what a sad 
mistake it is even to think that the middle class Bhadralog 
boys can earn their livlihood if they secure a degree. What 
is the market value of those graduates, who come out of the 
Universities with flying colours eyery year in crowds? On 
the vasancy of one post thousands of applications pour in, 
but only one of them is nominated. Although an M. A. 
may get Ks. 70 anda B. A. Rs. 40, yet how little is the chance 
of getting these posts with the average number of graduates. 
Every one is desirous of food. I have heard many students 
saying, when they can not get any job after passing tho M. A. 
Examination, that it would have been better had they failed ; 
for they would have been spared all the trouble and anxiety for 
a year more. Tho Bengalees have gone into service from the 
beginning of the English Rule after learning English. The 
educated Bengalees in tha beginning could become Munsifs and 
Deputies, or could sccure good appointments in merchant 
offices: When the English took the Punjab, the North West- 
ern Provinces and Burma, Bengalees also went there to 
serve, and the Marwaree and the Bombay people soon learned 
to trade.. One could then get an appointment easily, if he 
had a degree, as the degree had then a market value. But the 
number of the educated has now rapidly increased. How can 
all these be provided with posts? If we cannot adapt our- 
selves to changing circumstances, we shall have to be crushed 
under the wheels of Time. 

‘eb us now consider our present educational policy. I 
have already <aid that we try to obtain our degree for service. 
Again we buy different “Notes” worth about five rupees for a 
text book worth one rupee. This is, as the Bengali proverb 
goes, like the thirteen feet long seed for a twelve feet long 


fruit. Our students only commit the “Notes” to memory and 
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repeat them at examinations. Our originality is lost by our 
attempt to attain the degree and our genius gets no oppor- 
tunity of being developed. When our graduates enter the 
field of action, they can see no way out of this knotty pro- 
blem, but grope their way in darkness. The recent report 
of the Calcutta University Commission contains the opinions 
of many experts. Reviewing those opinions, they have come 
to the conclusion:—‘* The present system is like a soul- 
destroying machine. Ifthe young Indian of ability passes 
through it, he will lose all his soul and half of his reasoning 
capacity in the process. Our University system, instead of 
encouraging the love of. learning kills it. The Universities 
of India are but factories where afew are manufactured into 
graduates, and a good many more wrecked in the voyage of 
their intellectual life. The education that is imparted in the 
colleges, gives a very narrow outlook to their alurani and 
fails to stimulate any healthy intellectual curiosity in the 
majority, or to develop the powers of initiative when thrown 
on their own resources, of accurate observation and indepen- 
dent thinking and of applying the knowledge gained.” 


The Acharya continues :— 


“ Are these thousands of students who are knocking at the 
College doors really genuine students seeking thorough know- 
ledge or are they mere seekers of the degree, their only aim 
being to commit the books to memory, vomiting out their 
contents in the Examination Hall ? Our boys begin to — 
read English Alphabet at the age of four and they finish the 
task of committing English notes to memory by the ages of 
twenty-four. The experience and capacity which one gains 
in these years is not at all sufficient for coping with the 
dangers that beset the path in the world of action. The 
average student wants to pass his examination and not to - 
gain real knowledge, as may be ascertained from the reply 
of any student. The teacher has to satisfy the students—who 
aro, really speaking, his masters—because the students read 
only what is necessary for examination purposes; nothing 
else will they. vaadi ORASAN brin ValieckH BAAN Phua 
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after carefully digesting the portions read to us and after 
assimilating its essence. ‘She students, however, do not want 
that; they want to secure the degree by repeating tho 
passages committed to memory like a gramophone. Our 
students would get much relief, if they could shake off this 
most pernicious notion. But there is no other means, for we 
want our bread through University-hal] mark. There is no 
thought for commerce and industry, but just one desire to 


carry cram at all cost. 


“Tf our young men were to direct their energy, ambition 
and intellect to other fields, there is not the least doubt that 
success and good results would come out of it. Such a serious 
crisis has now come in our national life that it has become 
necessary for all students, teachers and guardians to consider 
my appeal seriously. : 

` 


« As the result of the Swadeshi agitation, a few factories 
were established in the country. The degroo-holders then 
could not give proof of their real worths; they lagged behind 
jn a general race. They are like machines or like the oilman's 
oxen moving with covered eyes. Their education only en- 
titles them to be fit in each employment as clerks; they lose 
the courage and energy to take to new avenues with the 
help of their own energy, intellects and effort. Those 
Bengalees, who have, at present, attained success in business 
have had no connection with the Universities. Sir Rajinder 
Nath Mukerjee, Mr. J. C. Bannerjee, Mr. N. C. Sarkar, the ~ 
owner of coal mines, Mr. S. C. Ghose of the Railway Trafic } 
department—all these had nothing todo with degrees. Mr. 

J. C. Banerjee’s reputation has extended to Bombay, Poona 
and other places far beyond the limits of Bengal. Big con- 
tracts amounting to about a crore of rupees are in his hands. - 
Thus, for the first time, the renown of the Bengalees has been 

‘ gstablished through him, even in Bombay. This is a matter 

of groat joy and pride to us. They have opened up new 
~yocations of life for our students, for earning bread and i 
removing poverty, by breaking off from. the beaten track by 
trying: their luck in new fields and by having their efforts 
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and perseveranco crowned with success. If our students 
failed to paes their Examinations, they give way to dispair 
and cry :—‘‘ Our career is ruined.” Itis not so. Our Uni- 
versity youths at the age of thirty become shattered with the 
cares und anxieties of the world, they are not full of bright 
luster, no signs of joy on their faces. Look, however, at the 
Europeans or Marwaries, who have met with success in thoir 
early lives. What hopes, what desires have they? Within five 
years from the taking of the University degree the illusion of 
the degree of our young men vanishes away, they fall victims 
to hopelessness and disappointment. Life becomes a burden 
to them even in youth and sigus of old age become visible 
beforehand. Instead of mis-directing energy and ambition 
of our early years in securing degrees, relying upon self-help, 
let us enter this broad field of business, full of hundreds of 
regards, where goods worth six hundred crores of rupees are 
every year imported and exported. The entire profits of this, 
immense business are divided among English people, Germans 
and Japanese. 


The Acharya concludes with the following impassioned 
appeal :— 


“Tcall upon all the youths of India to take to trade, 
commerce and Industry, because, on the solution of this bread 


-problem depends the very existence of the nation. If any one 


accuses me on the charge that I am encouraging the Bengalee 
youths to be Marwaries, I plead guilty to the charge. Those 


Bengalee youths, in whose country so many lacs of maunds of 


paddy and Jute grow, in the sale of which the Marwaries and 
other merchants make plenty of- money, are pitiably crying 
for food. Fie on our sham education ? Fie on our University 
degrees ? Cultivate knowledge, be personally acquainted with 
the thoughts and facts or which the master-minds of the world 
have written, think deeply, give expression to your originality 
and mental power, but do not run after the Universities, losing 
all your senses in order to earn your bread by leaving many 


oth i t.”’ 
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FLEXIBILITY OF CASTE. 


It is the contention of the Arya Samaj that caste 
did not exist in its rigid form in ancient India. It was 
in the latter days of the supremacy of the selfish priest 
that this principle of social evolution degenerated into 
its present form. Attempts have been made, now and 

a again, to shake off the shackles of priest-craft by permit- 
ting people of other classes also to rise to the level of 
the Brahmin and sometimes to- style themselves as 
such. ‘These movements will continue so long as 
the flexibility of caste is not recognized and the freedom 
in the choice of profession is not acknowledged in India 
as the essence of social progress. The following extract 
from Mr. Panchcowrie’s article in the July Number of 
Visva Bharati gives some interesting instances of 
attempts aimed at the destruction of hereditary caste:-— 

“ The system of caste, which survived after the Buddhist 
age up to immediately before the British domination, was 
based on occupation, —comprising mainly the Profession Castes 
as Risley has called them,—and even the Brahmin attained aud 
held his caste by virtue of his priestly functions. In the genco- 
logical statements which had been compiled for oach and every 
family of note in Bengal, we find evidences of change from 
one caste into another, due to change of profession, or by way 
of penalties ; and loss of caste simply meant loss of vocation. 
A reference to some of the social customs of the period, not 
yet wholly died out, may serve to make this clear. 

“The peculiar custom of appointing different kinds of 
persons to be Brahmins is noteworthy. During Chaitra, the 
last month of the Bengali year, it is open to all local Hindus, 
men or women, irrespective of class or caste, to take up the 
role of sannyasins of Shiva, in Tarakeshar as well as in other 
endowed temples dedicated to Shiva. These are called Vrata- 
Brahmins and are invested by thé Mahant, or Chief Priest, 


with the sacred thread, the ochre robe and the mendicant’s 
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staff. Thoy observe, for that month, a rigorous asceticism, 
and while so doing they are accorded the rank and dignity of 
Brahmins. 

“ Sitala Brahmins and Nag Brahmins are of a similar 
type. These are merely experts in the art of treating small- 
pox and snake bites ; but as such they are the acknowledged 
priests of Sitala (the godess of Small-pox) and Manasa (godess 
of snakes) and are treated as Brahmins, though not of that 
caste by birth. In the same class as the Vrata-Brahmins may 
be put the priests of Dharmaraja, though their Frata or vow is 
not of a month but lasts through all the twelve, for life. This 
Dharmaraj is not Yama, the Lord of Death, to whom we 
Hindus give that title, but was the name of the Buddha, show- 
ing the Buddhist origin of these customs. In fact, it was a 
settled policy with the Buddhist monarchs, perhaps with the 
idea of lowering the prestige of the Brahmin born, to contrive 
in various ways the raising of all sorts and conditions of men 
to the diginity of Brahminhood.”’ 


REVIEWS & NOTICES. 


Release. By Jinarajadas. Published by Theosophical 
Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. Price Re. 1. 


It is a small volume, beautifully printed, superbly got 
up and written in a charming style. It is full of beauti- 
ful thoughts beautifully arranged and set in a beautiful 
literary casket. very page is a source of unfailing 
inspiration. The writer touches upon Sanyas Dharam 
when he says:— i 

« When the lover who loves one is also the saint who pities 
all, then release is near.” i 

We find an echo of Upnishadik thoughti in the follow- 
ing passage:— 

«Each living thing is exhaling a joy. Joy is all'roundius. 


We need go nowhere to find its Hach particle of dust is 
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singing a hymn to the Infinite Light, to ears that will hear, 
The grass, the hedge, the cloud, all things are whispering in 
wonder, “ The Light! The Light!” Light to live in and to 
grow by is in every direction of space; and it pours into us 
when we become like it, child-like and God-like, shining, 
unaware, unto our perfect day. 

When the soul as artist sees the beautiful essence of each 
thing, then the sway of the self is over, and release is near.” 


Higher Education in India, Past and Present. 
Convocation Address to the Uviversity of Mysore on 
October 29th 1924 by Annie Besant D. L. Published 
by Theosophical Publishing Howse, Adyar, Madras. 

Price As. 6, 


Dr Besant is one of the most eminent expositors of 
Indian civilization. Jn the brochure under review, 
the learned doctor takes us through long vistas of time 
and acquaints us with the state of education in India 
; during the various epochs of her eventful history. We 
are told of Kulpati Kanva’s Ashram where 10,000 students 
were taught and fed. Then the learned doctor dilates 
upon the Sangams of the South and especially of the 
three famous Sangams of Madura, of which the first was 
said to have lasted for 16,149 years, the second 3 700 
and the third 1850. She speaks then of the famous sest 
of learning Nadeya where as late as 1908 Mr. Ward 
found 30 Colleges and 250 puvils. Coming down to the 
Buddhist Age, Dr Besant speaks of the famous univer- 
sities of Nalanda and Vikramasala and of the monastery 
of Jagaddvla, the University of Kartaya and the twenty- 
two Viharas in Tamralipli. Most of these were destroyed 
by Muslims. After dwelling at some length on ue 
Muslim Madrassas, she gives us interesting information 
about the state of Hindu education as the British found 
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Bengal where reading, writing, the composition of letters 
and elementary arithmetic and accounts, either 
commercial or agricultural or both were taught. The 
destruction of the village system and the introduction of 
English education destroyed all these schools, and the 


= masses sank into ignorance. 


The booklet is full of valuable information and is 
well worth a study. i 


Indian Ideals in Education, Religion and Philoso- 
phy and Art being the Kamala Lectures for 1924-25 by 
Annie Besant D. L. Published by Theosophical Publi- 
shing House Madras. Price Rel. 

Dr. Ashutosh Mukerji, Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University, founded a Trust in the name of his dearly 
loved daughter under which a Kamala Lecturer was to 
be appointed every year, to deliver three Lectures, first 
in Calcutta University and then in some other. Dr. 
Besant was the first Lecturer so appointed. The book 
under review is a reprint of these three lectures. The 
lecturer deals with Indian Ideals in Education, Religion 
and Philosophy and Art. All the three lectures are 
most learned and full of useful and valuable information: 
We commend the book to all educated men who value 
the priceless heritage left to us by our forbears, a heri- / 
tage that will suffice not only for the intellectual and 
Spiritual needs of our race but also of humanity. 


Artha Shastra Part I. by Principal Rajendra 
Kumar, M. A., of the Commercial College Delhi. Pub- 
lished by the Vyoparak Pustak Bhandar, Clarkharwala, 
Delhi. Price Rs. 2-8-0. 


The claim of the vernaculars. ànd especially of Hindi, 
the lingua franca of India, to be the medium of secondary 
and higher educaticn is being recognised day by day — 
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even by those who are imprevious to all but bureaucra- 
tic influences. But original works on modern knowledge 
in Hindi are very few, even translations aro not plentiful. 
Economics is a modera science which is a very popular 
subject of study in the universities of the civilized world, 
No National Indian University can afford to neglect this 
important subject. Suitable text books on economics are 
thus a sorely felt desideratum It is therefore, a matter 
for gratification that duly qualified scholars, possessed 
of the right sort of intellectual equipment needed for the 
task, are. responding to the call of duty and producing. 
the right kind of literature. The latest work of the kind 
is the book under review. 

Principal Kumar is a learned man who has madea 
deep study of the subject. He has drawn especially upon 
Marshall and Taussig, but there is a great deal of original 
thought in his book and he has made a laudable and very 
successful attempt to apply economic principles to the 
peculiar conditions prevailing in India. 

The book will help considerably in building up Indian 
economics. It is written in a pleasent and readable style 
and the various problems discussed are treated froma 
‘popular staudpoint. The illustrations employed are apt, - 
homely and happy and any reader of average understand- 
ing can follow the book. We commend the book not 
only to students of National Colleges but to all Hindi- 
knowing men and women who care to keep themselves 
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abreast of the times. 
Tapasvi Bharat. By M. Chunilal Khanna. Pub- 
lished by Shiromant Pustakalya, Mohanlal Road, Lahore. — 
Price 4 annas. ; 
It is a small booklet in Urdu giving a brief story of t 
the life of Bharat, one of the chief heroes of the great f 


epic, the Ramayana, 
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The story is interestingly and at places even arres- 
tingly told, but the language needs improvement and 
revision. 

Dilchasp Kahanian. Compiled by Professor Ram 
Surup Kaushala, Vidya Bhushan. Published by Lala 
Chunilal Manager Shiromani Pustakalya, Mohanlal 
Road, Tiahore. Second Edition, Price 5 annas. 

This beautifully printed Urdu booklet consists of 50 
moral tales written 'in simple language and a pleasant 
style. They are most suitable far young children. We 
would recommend it to parents and teachers of young boys. 
They can buy copies and present them to the children. 


EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. 


THE ALL INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
MEETING AT PATNA. 

The All India Congress Committee met at Patna 
and duly registered the edict of the Mahatma drafted in 
consultation with the Swarajists, the custodians of Gandhi's 
political conscience. This edict constitutes the last and 
final step of the Great Surrender. The Mahatma feels 
that, with the Hindus and the Muslims at logger-heads 
and his late lieutenants dying to pick up crumbs from 
the official tables, he is absolutely powerless to control 
forces of disintegration and disruption, which are a 
direct consequence of the failure of the Non-co-operation 
movement. It is, however, doubtful that the Great 
Surrender will be productive of any great good to the 
country. 

The Swarajists are liberals in disguise. They indulge 
in tall talk about uniform and consistent obstruction, but 


in practice they co-operate, oppose and obstruct as the 
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Occasion requires. Their method is the method of 
whining, snarling and threatening protest, while that of 
the moderates is of fawning and barking protest. - Both 
methods are equally futile. Before ube non-co-opera- 
tion movement, these methods sometimes succeeded.in 
influencing the decisions of the Heaven-born service, 
for the bureaucracy did not know exactly what were 
the sanctions behind these strong and silent protests. 


~ The country was moved to strenuous and desperate 


action by the Mahatma: Protests gave place to de-- 
liberate defiance of authority, premeditated and regu- 


lated challenge to the powers that be, brave and fearless 
disregard of Law and Order and a declaration of non- 
violent hostilities and relentless warfare. For a time, 
the. bureaueracy felt the ground slipping from under its 
feet. The war was carried on with ceaseless vigour on 
both sides. The Indian General happened to be a saint 
first and .a warrior afterwards. A few non-combatants 
ou-his side broke the rules he had laid down. The 
General cried a halt and issued orders for a retreat. 
The orders were obeyed, but the soldiers looked sullen 
and resentful The General was not treated generously & 
chivalrously by the enemy. He was arrested and clapped 
into Jail. One of the wings of the National Army, which 
consisted of Indian Ulsterists—who acknowledged ‘India 
as their mother-country merely because no other land 
claimed or accepted them as its own and who desired 
to share with the foreign rulers dominion over the 
majority of their-countrymen and had joined the national 
forces merely because their united will had been flouted 


` in one particular—was won over by- eajolery and pro ` 


mises of special treatment. |The chief: reason: of {this 


winning .oyer. Was- the, overthrow; owing tò, causes for 
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which the British Goverament was not directly and 
visibly responsible, of the sectional cause for securing the 
triumph of which alone—and not from motives of pat- 
riotism—they had entared into a defensive and offensive 
alliance with the Indian Patriots. | 

No protests can avail now, no resolutions carried 
with acclamation cn move the hearts of our rulers, 
no memorials can disturb the equanimity of the gods 
installed in their temples on Olympian heights and 
no joint ameadments adopted by the mock Legislature— 
which has been established not to enforce the will of 
the people and register the decrees of articulate 
public opinion but to play at making laws by hammering 
away at the legislative anvil again and again —can inter- 
fere with the round of gaieties at the Viceregal palace at 
Simla or Delhi for the simple reason that the national- 
ists in India have proved themselves to be not loyal and 
law; abiding subjects, craving for detached favours and 
impatient because they come slowly, but defeated rebels 
who claim back their own and are now whining merely 
because they failed to bite. 


The conquerers will not engage in reprisals, they” 
will even grant an amnesty; but only if the rebels will 
return to loyal submission and not seek to get by empty 
and- impotent threats what their determined resistance 
failed to get them. Their resistance failed because 
their general was too saintly to be a successful warrior 
and because their allies placed sectional before national 
interests. Bluff will avail them no longer.: Let them 
Silently organise their forces and strike again at ta 
psychological moment. ; 


A section of the Swarajists are, however, in no mood 
to do that, Silent organization ‘requires abstemious 
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habits, life of austerity and penance and ‘readiness to 


suffer. They have suffered enough in jails, they are now 
eager to have a taste of the fleshpots of Egypt. They 
can wear Khaddar no more. It burts their skin. They 
long to clothe themselves in delicate muslin. They 
can be teetotallers no longer. They must drink. the 
health of high officials and be toasted by them. They 
have worn the Gandhi cap and the unfashionable kurta 
long enough. ‘They are straining at the leash and are 
eagerly looking forward to the moment when they will 
have freedom to stiffen themselves up in Parisian 
garments of the latest design. It is for these reasons 
that we say that the Great Surrender will prove abso- 
lutely fruitless and barren of tangible results. Even 
though the Yarn Franchise has been thrown into the 
back ground, the ardent spirits among the Swarajists 
are not satisfiel. They would abolish it altogether. 
The compulsary wearing of Khaddar galls upon them. 
They will not even consent to insistence -upon the 
wearing of Swadeshi garments by Congressmen on the 
ground that the Congress must be a predominantly 
political body and the Prodigal Son—the Liberal cum- 
Independent group—must be welcomed back to the 
Congress. As regards the first ground, it need only be 
said that he is but a poor politician who does not under- 
stand that political domination is not only maintained 
by. means of economic exploitation but for the sake of it. 
And how pray can you remove the one without destroy- 
ing the. means of maintaining the other? How can 
economic exploitation cease, unless the nation passes 
a self-denying ordinance and decides to boycott all 
foreign goods, especially foreign cloth which’ is the chief 
jmport into our impoverished country. 
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This is the negative aspect of Swadeshi. The positive. 
aspect is Khaddar t. e. the exclusive use of home-spun and 
home-woven cloth. Khaddar, and not mill-made cloth, 
can, under the present circumstances of the country, work 
out the political salvation of this country.‘ The foreign 
exploiters will not let the British Parliament give up 
political domination so long as exploitation is not 
rendered impossible. Tf you start mills, the Excise Duty 
is there to nip the textile industry in the bud and to 
make if unprofitable for you to carry on your mill 
industry. If the Excise Duty is removed and protective 
tarrif is levied upon foreign cloth, the foreign capitalist 
will shift his plant to India, profit by these legislative 
enactments and undersell the output of Swadeshi mills. 
The Government will never consent to the imposition of 
punitive duties on the outturn of foreign-owned mills 
run in India. It is, of course, unthinkable that the 
foreign capitalist will come over to India and employ 
people to spin and weave. This sort of:investment cannot 
be expected to be paying for him. If our agriculturists, 
who constitute about 73 p r cent. of the population, 
adopt hand-spinning and hand-weaving as ‘a. supple- 
mentary occupation, they will be able to produce all the 
cloth that the country needs and if they form co-operative 
societies and deal directly with the urban consumer, they 
will find this occupation sufficiently lucurative and ‘the 
urban consumer too ‘will ‘not be required to pay pro- 
hibitive prices. If that _is\ accomplished,: the motive for 
British domination will be gone and that will: effect -the 
advent of Swarajya. Boycott and Khaddar are; therefore, 
a political necessity for India and a direct means of 
attaining Swarajya. If Mr. Sriniwas“ Shastri: isnot a 
believer in Swadeshi,: the Congress can do without him 


until he finds out the error of his ways.. It is,poor logic 
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to assert bhat because Mr. Shastri is Patriotic, the 
Congress must sacrifice its raison d'etre and surrender un- 
conditionally to him. A man may be patriotic and yet: 
wrong on aparticular question. Sir Sankaran Nair bas 
always been honest and yet he condemned the Gandhi 
movement in all its aspects and cited the I. P. C. 
and the ©. P.C. iu support of his view. There are 
patriotic people who believe that the country is not 
yet fit for Swarajya. Will the Congress change its 
creed in order to have them enrolled as members? 
We know of patriotic people who believe in untoucha- 
bility, of others who do not believe in Hindu-Muslim 
Unity; of others again who believe that so long as 
Muslim preponderance can not be guaranteed, all efforts 
to win Swarajya are unpatriotic. Are the blind 
admirers of Mr. Sriniwas Shastri willing to oblige these 
“patriots” by extending to them a similar indulgence and 
deleting Hindu-Muslim Unity, equal rights for all Indian 
communities and campaign against untouchability from 
the Congress Programme? Personalities do count & 
great deal, but they must be sacrificed to principles if 
the painful necessity of doing so most unfortunately 
arises. 

THE PRESIDENT-ELECT OF THE CAWNPORE 

CONGRESS. 

The Reception Committee'of the Fortieth Indian 
National Congress has accepted the recommendation of the 
majority of Provincial Congress Committees and has elected 
Mrs. Naidu President of the forth-coming session, 
Chivalry prompts us to support this decision and to congra- 
tulate both the Reception Committee and Mrs. Naidu ‘on 
this choice. Mrs. Naidu is the first Indian Lady who bas 
risen to the highest office which it is in the gift of educa 


ted India to bestow. All the respect for womanhood, 
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which is an integral part of the civilization which we 


have inherited from the ancient progenitors of our race, 


comes to the aid of the feeling of gratification which 
asserts its sway in the first flush of excitement. But 
deeper reflection: introduces another note and sobers 
down the enthusiastic delight. Even chivalry must be 
enlightened and discriminating and need not necessarily 
blind us to the realities of the situation. There isa lullin 
the country after the storm. All activity is paralysed. We 
are passing through a blind alley of which the end is yet 
not in sight. The office of the President of the Congress 
is not merely ornamental. The President is the elected 
head of the Indian democracy for full one year. India is 


a congeries of warring communities and jarring interests. . 


It requires rere qualities of the head and the heart to be able 


to reconcile hostile interests, give sound advice to all sec- 
tions and check-mate an ever-vigilant bureaucracy which . 


is always playing a deep game. At this juncture, the 
President must be a person who is far-sighted, has a deep 
vision, is never guided by the impulse of the moment, has 
practical wisdom and has a thick skin. Now Mrs. Naidu 
would not be the gifted poetess that she is, if she was not 
an impulsive, idealistic and dreamy visionary, living not 
in the actual, throbbing, vital, restless and ugly present 
but in the dead, restful, golden past, or the charming, 
superb and perfect future. She lives either in retrospect 


or in prospect. She sways the hearts of our people by. 


means of artistic phrases and literary craftsmanship and 
not their intellects by means ot original contribu- 
tions to the solution of many knotty problems which 
face use 

Her record of brilliant speech- making is magnificent. 
She has many a time smoothed the aeperities of our 
public life, removed creases from the puckered forehead. 
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of many a public worker, heartened many a despairing 
soldier, introduced the sunshine of hope where there was 
formerly the gloom of despondency. But her record of con- 
structive statesmanship is nil, perhapsit is the other way. 
Even the moderates protested against the ill-advised and 
hasty eulogium that she bestowed upon General Smuts, 
The astute warrior and statesman captured the heart of 


the impulsive songstress that India had‘indiscreetly chosen 
as her ambassador. The ambassador was charming but the 
shrewd soldier was charm-proof and by means of firmness’ 


and urbanity - which qualities storm feminine hearts—cast 


a spell over the charmer. Then her advice to the East 


Africans to cease non-payment of taxes—tendered as 
soon as she landed on African soil on the spur of the 
moment without in the least studying the situation— 
brought them disaster. The glamour of her personality 
and phraseology enabled her to rush the resolution 
through the Hast African Congress. But it was a 
resolution which could never be carried out. Our country- 
men in Kenya are for the most part either Government 
servants or servants of European firms or shopkeepers 
who cater for European settlers As soon as the no-tax 
campaign was started, the Government began to reduce 
their establishments or to employ European clerks and 


the settlers began to boycott non-co-operators. The. 


result was a complete and disgraceful collapse of the 
passive resistance movement in Kenya. In Uganda and 
Tanganyika Territory, it was not tried at all. In Zazibar 
Protectorate the Indians have hardly any substantial griev- 
ances. Many Indo-African leaders that met us deplored 
the thoughtlessness of elders in India who chose Mrs. Nai- 


du to be their accredited messenger to Hast Africa at a 
time when they needed sage advice coolly tendered and 


not political fireworks and hocus pocus. Then the people 
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there had taken to khaddar. This worthy lieutenant 
of Mahatma Gandhi advised them to discard indigenous 
styles of dress and to ape Europeans so that they might 
hold their heads up before the latter. If blind imitation 
were a means of asserting national self-respect, the 
African natives would not be undergoing a process of 
gradual but sure extinction. For a modernised African 
is perhaps the original of the picture in advertisements of 
of monkey-brand soap. ‘The result is that almost all the 
money that the Indian earns in East Africa is drained by 
the foreign merchant and the mother-country starves, 
while her sons abroad fill the pockets of the foreigner. 
This is a direct tragic result of Mrs. Naidu’s diplomatic 
—God save the mark !—mission to Africa. Is the 
Presidentship of the Congress a reward for Mrs. Naidu’s 
achievements in that continent ? Si Mal 


We acknowledge that Mrs. Naidu is a splendid lieute- 
nant when the General is near at hand to correct vagaries, 
to check extravagances and to restrain gushing hysterics 
due to an imagination running riot. She is a creeper that 
reveals its charm most when there is a firm tree round 
which it can twine itself. She clings to prophets and 
goes about singing their message in ringing musical silvery 
tones. At one time Gokhale was her hero. After his 
demise, the lesser fry had their turn. Now it is Gandhi 
who is the god of her worship. And yet she is Gandhite 
only when she is with the prophet. As soon as.she is out- 
side the orbit of the great magician’s personal magnetism 
aod compelling presence, she asserts her independence. or 
_ in other words unconsciously succumbs to the influence of 
the great stage-manager and tactician of the Swarajya 
party t.e., Mr. Moti Lal Nehru whose perpetual smile and 
amiable manners have entrapped cleverer persons than 
Mrs. Naidu can ever claim to be. Nobody knows—not 
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even Mrs. Naidu herself—whether at the present moment 
she is a Gaudhite ora Nehruite If she knew herown 
mind, she would not be a poetess, for a genius never fully 
understands his or her own message. He or she simply 
passes it on as it is given to him or her leaving it for 
others, whose understanding is less volatile, to interpret 
it in various and even conflicting and contradictory ways. 
Perhans that is why Moti Lal, the Swarajist father and 
Jwabar Lall the Gandhite son have both supported her 
candidature with equal fervour. Perhaps the fates have 
so ordained that, at the most critical moment in its life, 
the deliberations of the Indian National Congress are tobe 
presided over not by robust common sense but by mystic 
elusiveness. We may, of course, be entirely wrong. Mrs. 
Naidu is perhaps meant to be, like the British sovereign, 
a majestic non-entity entitled to all the honors due to her 
exalted position but burdened with none of the responsi- 
bilities which have hitherto appertained to it. Perhaps 
Mahatma. Gandhi and Pandit Nehru will act as con 
stitutional advisers to India’s uncrowned queen during 
‘her short reign. She will reign while they will rule. 
If that is understood, all that we have said above may be 
regarded a mere theoretical dissertation. 
THE ARRESTS. 

On the eve of the Congress Session at Cawnpore, the 
Government has arrested some prominent Congressmen 
in the United Provinces in- connection with Kakori 
Train Dacoity. So. long as the evidence against them 
is not before the public, it is difficult to form an opinion 
about their actual- complicity in’ the crime. All that 
their countrymen can say about many of them is that 
they will continue to believe in -their innocence . unless 
the contrary is proved. Over-zealous officials have not 
always been scrupulously discriminating at the time of 
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making wholesale arrests. Let us hope for the best 


and await the decision of the courts 

THE SOUTH AFRICAN INDIAN QUESTION. 

Mr. C. F. Andrews writing to Young India about 
the new Bill which Dr. Malan has introduced in the 
South African Legislature says :— 

This bill, if carried into law, will segregate Indians first 
in the towns and then inthe country, and will-destroy not 
only their shop interests in Durban and elsewhere, but also 
will evict many landholders from the land in the Upland 
Districts of Natal. It will also take away from them very 
many other important rights. But in addition to all these 


‘things, it aims through its imigration clauses at repatriating 


under forcible measures a very large part of the Indian com- 
munity resident in Natal. It will work havoc in that com- 
munity ; and by the pressure of both these bills together if is 
hoped by the South African Europeans that the Indians may 
be induced, or more truly speaking forced, to leave the country. 
Dr. Malan, the author of this new measure, frankly declares 
that this is his own intention, and that he wishes to get out 
of the country as many Indians as possible. 

What matters it, if the Smuts-Gandhi Agreement has 
been practically torn to pieces! What matters it, if the 
established rights of the Indian community in South 
Africa are being trampled under foot! Lord Reading 
and Sir B. N. Sharma are exchanging compliments 
at banquets and the other Indian Members of the 
Viceroys’s Council are enjoying themselves at Simla and 
thanking the Lord that they have uo dear and near 
relatives in South Africa to share the indignities being 


heaped upon the Indians. Why should’ the Viceroy 


take strong action? He is the agent of the Parliament 


of. the British Empire minus India, responsible to Great 
‘Britain and ‘Greater Britain, not to the Indian people. As 


regards the Indian Members, each. one of them fully 
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realises that he owes his high oflice.to the patronage 
of the nominee of the British Grovernment and not to 
the suffrages of his countrymen. And the Swaraijists 
members of the Assembly! What can tbey do except 
pass a resolution in the Assembly which will be consigned 
to the dust-bin aud move an adjournment of the house, 
which motion the Hon’ble Mr. Patel will surely rule in 
order. When the discussion is over and the enthusiasm 
has evaporated, they will adjourn to Hotel Cecil, 
bold a party meeting and decide how most effectively to 
cajole the Independents and flirt with the Liberals! 
Poor souls! What about the National Congress! It 
has appointed aday on which protest meetings will be 
-held and Hindus and Muslims will fraternise and disperse 
and then break one anothers heads at the earliest 
opportunity. Whom must our afflicted brethren in Africa 
' Took up to then? Surely to the Lord of the Universe 
who is All Justice whose mills grind slowly but surely 
and to the Divine in them which if properly mobilised 
into effective action will secure them a victory which 
historians will record with pride and exultation. But 
where is the Gandhi who will stir the Divine in them 
| into action ? Where? replies the echo. - 


THE DARWINIAN THEORY. 


A ‘Court of Law in the reactionary State of ‘Tennessee 
has decided that it is criminal for a professor in the 
State to inculcate the principles of Darwinism. This has 
attracted the sympathies of those who are for fair play 
and would taboo no teaching by legal enactment: And 
the Darwinian Theory is enjoying a brief spell of nob 

‘oriety. Meanwhile Professor Wood Jones of the Univer- gf 
sity of Adelaide is proclaiming about his own view 


„tbat Darwin was. mistaken and monkey descended | 
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from man, not man from monkey. He thinks the 

missing link will never be discovered, despite what 

Sir Arthur Smith Woodward may say. Perhaps it 

will ultimately be established philosophically—science 

in the strict sense of the term has no jurisdiction in 

a matter like this—that not only monkeys but all a 
lower animals encase the degenerate souls of erring 

humans serving their term of imprisonment and being 

purged of evil propensities either through the operation 

of the Law of Disuse or that of the Law of Satiety. 


THE RESTORATION OF INDIAN CULTURE. 


It is a matter for supreme gratification that, although 

Imperialist Britons think it a sacred national duty to 
underrate and undervalue, on political grounds the 
civilization and culture of subject races, there are . 
Englishmen and English women who study Indian 
civilization in an impartial spirit of sympatketic under- 
standing and are not afraid of conclusions which would 
inspire Indians with pride in their past and consequent 
hope for their future. Sir John Woodroffe, writing in the 
September issue of Current Thought (Madras), quotes 
from “a wonderful letter” written by the wife of George 
Boole, author of Boole’s law.- It was of his book, “Laws 
of Thought,” that Herbert Spencer said that it was the 
greatest advance in logic since Aristotle. In the wonder- 
ful letter Mrs. Boole says at one place! 
l “I do as George Boole and De Morgan did. I bow my head 
in reverent thankfulness to that mysterious East,whence come 
tous wafts of some transcendent power the nature of which we 
ourselves can hardly state in words.” 


The great mathematician Professor De Morgan says 
in his Preface to ‘Maxima and Minima” by Ram 
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“the Iinglish forget that there still exists a body of 
(Hindu) literatuse and science which might well be the 
nucleus of a new Civilization, though every trace of 
Christian and Mohammadan civilization were blotted out 
of existence.” Sir John Herschel in his article on “Mathe- 
matics” in Brewster's Cyclopedia says: “The Brahma- 
siddhanta, the work of Brahimagupta, an Indian astrono- 
_merofthe Tth century, contains a general method for the 
resolution of indeterminate problems of thesecond degree, 
an investigation which actually baftled the skill of every 
modern analyst, till the time of Lagrange’s solution, 
not excepting the all-inventive ruler himself ” 


Indian Culture needs restoration. We are thankful 
to sympathetic foreigners who are helping us in this 
_work. And yet they are not foreigners. Indian Culture 
has a universal character. It is a heritage left by 
Indian sages to the entire human race, without distinction 
of caste, color or creed. It is a culture which was ce- 
veloped by the ancestors not only of Indians but all the 
races, civilized or degenerate, that inhabit this earth. 
The Indian descendents of these rishis have, however, 
a peculiar duty to discharge. ‘They have kept the 
tradition of this culture unbroken. Let them now in 
vestigate its potentialities and, while doing 80, invite 
the co-operation of other branches of the human race. 
Then and then alone can this gigantic task be accom 
plished with any degree of success. 

THE GOLDEN RULE OF AHIMSA. 

Shree Ghatkopar Sarvajanak Jivadaya Khata (an 
association for saving milch cattle from going to 
Bombay Slaughter Houses) has published its annual 
report and circulated it as a supplement to Young India. 


s with a 
Thesc REL tngGmiaberesting reading. Bras rattan 
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passionate and reasoned appeal both to Non Hindus and 
Hindus. The appeal to non-Hindus is thus worded :— 

We address this appeal not only to Hindus, but to Musal- 
mans, Christians and all who claim to worship the God of 
Mercy. 

To the Musalmans we humbly submit, that if they call 
upon the Almighty as Rahman, Rahim, Fazil and Karim 
(the Merciful ), they dare not claim a monopoly of God’s 
Rahm, Fazal and Karm ( Mercy ) for mankind and deprive 
the lower animals of all share in this divine gift. It is im- 
possible to maintain that tho killing of an anima] is nob as 
repugnant to God as the killing of a human being.. Man, as 
the lord of the creation, dare not misuse his power in order 
to tyrannise over the rest. On the other hand, noblesse oblige. 
High privileges imply correspondingly great responsibilities, 
and’man therefore is truly the lord of the creation only when he 
extends to the sub-human species not only the same considera- 
tion and protection as to his own race but even more, The only 
realsuperiority is the superiority of service and self-devotion, 
not the superiority which enables us to sacrifice others to our 
own appetites. Tho story of Ebrahim’s sacrifice asks us to con- 
secrate our dearest and nearest to the service of God, and gives 
us the consolation that as God never tries man beyond: his 
capacity, ‘He may in His mercy rest content with only 
an insignificant portion by way of symbol and return to 
us the rest, provided that we offer Him our all. We 
can only offer our first-born; God, if He pleases, may 
spare him for us, and accept instead a goat, that is to say 
nothing at all, taking the will for the deed. The only real sacri- 
fice and the only.sacrifice truly acceptable to God is the sacrifice 
of our own selves. To the Christians, we submit that if the 
Lord enjoins upon them to love even theic enemies, they dare 
not exclude the lower animals from the benefit of the universal 
law of love. 

On the lower ground of expediency, too, to slaughter, cattle, 
in the last analysis, is only to slaughter our children and 
Ourselves. Hoavy infant mortality and the low average 
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expectation of life among adults in our country are directly 
traceable to this terrible.waste of invaluable nutrition for man. 


There is a tradition (Hadis) according to which Hazrat 
Mahummad Mustafa is reported to have said,‘ Cow’s milk 
and ghee possess invaluable medical properties while cow's 
flesh is the fountain of disease.’ And what is true of cow's flesh 
is equally true of all other kinds of meat. 1t is a fact well 
established by the testimony of the medical profession all the 
world over that meat-eaters are susceptible toa variety of 
diseases from which vegetarians are immune. 

Musalman rulers elsewhere (i. e. Khalifa Abdul Malik of 
Iraq in the early days of Islam and H. M. the Amir of Af- 
ghanistan at the present day) have prohibited cow slaughter. 
The Emperor Babar stopped the slaughter of cows, and ina 
will, which is still preserved in the Bhopal palace library, 
enjoined upon his son Humayun a continuance of this salutary 
policy. Cow slaughter was forbidden by the Emperors Akbar, 
Jehangir, Mahummad Shah, and others. It has been pro- 
hibited now-a-days among others viz. H.E.H. the Nizam, H.H. 
Nawab Saheb of Radhanpur, H.H. the Shaikh Sahib of Mangrol 
(Kathiawar) and the Nawab Saheb of Murshidalad (see Nazir 
Ahmad Sahib Sitapuri’s Urdu pamphlet «Islamic Goraksha”). 

We endorse every word of the following appeal to 
meat-eating Hindus. 


To Mzat-Eatina HINDUS. 

You are pledged to and anxious for cow protection, but we 
venture to suggest to you that you cannot save the cow unless 
you save buffaloes, goats, shesp and other animals as well. 
You must observe our old canon of interpretation in virtue of 


which tèsi gafa aaa | means that you must guard 


the curds not only against crows but against the world. In’ 


the injunction “SAVE THE COW”, the word ‘COW’ does 
not exhaust all the animals you are to savo but is used merely 
as an illustration.. The emphasis is on the word ‘Save’, not on 
‘Gow’ which is an inclusive and not an exclusive term. If 
you consult the cow whom you honour by the proud name of 
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mother, she will be the first to object to this odious discrimi- 
nation in her favour and to volunteer to be slaugtered in 
preference to the other animals whose mother she is no less 
than yours. But as a matter of fact you will find that your 
slaughter of other animals necessarily involves the slaughter 
of cows, and you cannot be free from the guilt of cow-killing 
so Jong as you continue to send other animals to slaughter. 
That is the beauty of Religion. 


CASTATLT QAEI Baa AEAT vata | 


-24t Even a little of this Dharma saves from a great peril, 
because the little serves as a seed which in course of time 
grows into a mighty Ashvattha Tree. Remember the story 
of the highway robber who promised a religious teacher that 
he would never tell a lie, subseqently found that he could 
redeem his promise only by a complete change in his ways 
of life and thus from a sinner was converted into a saint. 
Cow protection, similarly, implies and is impossible without 
the protection of other animals as well. Every one knows 
that the Hindus’ consumption of mutton &c., and avoidance of 
beef is responsible for the dearness of the first and tho cheap- 
ness of the second kind of meat. If the Hindus give up 
“mutton &c., as they have given up beef, mutton &c., will be 
cheaper than beef, and thus non-Hindus will take to mutton 
c., as they are now compelled to take to beef. So long as 
mutton is dearer in price than beef, every Hindu who takes 
mutton is guilty of cow slaughter. He kills all the sheep and 
the goats, and compels non-Hindus to slaughter cows. Thus 
there are two arguments why you should give up all meat. 
In the first place, there is no sense absolutely in avoiding 
the flesh of one animal and consuming that of all others. Life 
is as dear and death as painful to the goat or sheep as it is to 
the cow or for that matter to yourself, and killing the goat 
is no less sinful than killing the cow or a human being. 
Secondly in avoiding beef and taking all the other kinds of 
meat, you defeat even your limited object of saving the cow. 
By giving up mutton &c., it is possible for you to save many 
cows, and if knowing this all the while, you do not give up 
mutton, you are as guilty of cow slaughter as if. you actually 
slaughtered cows yourselves. It is a poor sort of non-co-opera- 
ion with Muslims which the Hindus of holy Prayag are repor- 

d to be practising by proposing to erect a slaughter-house of 
their own. We invite them to eschew all meat for the period 
ofa year and see for themselves what a large reduction they 
will thereby be able to effect in cow slaughter. ... I 


The following table embodied in the Report shows 
how appalling is the number of dumb animals slaughtered 
in our country every year. 
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Statement of ainmals slaughtered in some of the various Mumit 
pul Slaughter Houses of our country during one year 


From 1st April 1923 to 8lst March 1924. 


No Town Cows Buff loss Bullocks) Calyes | Total | “Go 
Calcutta ... ... [83021*) 4358 | * | 2335 joosi4| 2 
2 Bandra (Bombay) 33723 |[1896 | 180385 .. 5154 | 
3 Beepiebanpur voa. \206538"| 4 A * 125653 | 
4| Delhi ss. : 29902 tee | x * 29565 | 
5| Howrah sso ena 187) vee [13341 | 
ôl Lahore .. ... | 6822 | 4566 | 549| ... [11487 
T| Sialkot GZ5SR ine * po jirig ” 6258 
S| Sholapur 5190 | 8510 | 2655 | 260 {11615 
9 Meerut 5062 | 2488 | 1247 | 706 | 9453 
10| Cawnpore ... 5914 | 1171 | 3444 34 |10563 
11) Lucknow 2485.| 7215 | 1457 11157 
ia Ahmedabad 1866 | 4208 | 7912 142 |14128 
13|Pazundaung(Ran.) | 6753 | 1863 17581 | 812 |26509 
14 Karachi 2382 173 | 2216 608 | 5879 
1 Akola ... ATZI] oa £> sie sedan 
16} Bahraich 2424 | 1681 796 OC 4901 
A INA e i. 2260 | 2851 | 2457 | 3029 10597 
18} Gorakhpur 2180 | 1966 | 176 we | 4822 
19| Bhusawal ... WITS | ss ashe soo aL ONS 
20; Godhra SLOL x i * 5101 
21| Jubbulpore 6940*| x : +e 6940 
22| Rewari 1230 | 38881 | 851%, 163 | 5075 
23|. Muttra 1224 | 1227 | 2492 508 | 5451 
24| Ghazipur 1975 | 129 | 462 |... | 2966 
25) Dacca... :. 2612, |... 806 | 5642 | 9060 
26 Rajahmundry 833 | 1778.| 298 10 | 2919 | 
271 Vizagapatam ... | 1080 | 920 37 3 | 2040, 
28) Kurla (Bombay) D I UUO | .5, o || Vi% 
29| Broach. ... - 850 |,1741.} 461%. * 2532 
30 a mopol 2994 6L | 1443 | ... | 4298 
31| Surat... . .. | 409 | 1523 | 1511 33 | 3476 
32] Coonoor ...: sue [2886]. ... cee |. ste | 2386 
33) Akyab... 1965*, 82| * 1166 | 3163 
34| Burhanpur . | 1575 | 289 | 614] .... |. 2478 | 
35| Deragazikhan +.. 100 | .99 | 1248 | 1430 | 2874 
36| Malegaon... ... | 1673 ) 1176 33 | 2882 
37) Nadiad’... ...2| © 2| 1793 9 1804 
38} Mangalore 1724 | ... BoC 1724 
39| Mysore 682 | 570,| 2086 3338 
40} Malkapur ... 476 815 | 1450 2741 
41| Monghyr 267 888 44 11991. 
42 Dohad... 1019 | 263 | 862 2144 
43| Dhulia n 921 | 180 | 646 1750 
44) Shikarpur ... 418 | 488 | 289 1195 
45| Belgaum 414 1654 


+} From figures supplied by authorities. 


* This shows that animals in this column are inoluded in the figure _ 


mentioned against the name of the town in the same line, 
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We have always believed that Mahatma Gandhi’s 
doctrine of non-violence. which is only a truncated edition 
of the ancient doctrine of Ahimsa, can never spread 80 
long as there are people in India who would mercilessly 
and wantonly murder innocent fellow-creatures’ merely 
in order to gratify a perverted taste. There are no 


grounds on which the killing of innocent animals nay our’ 
bénefac‘ors in the dumb creation can be justified which ` 
would not sanction with greater force the eating of enemies © 
taken in war. In what respect is meat-eating a less culpa- 


ble moral offence than man-eating? The question of taste 


does not help the meat-exter. Cannibals report that ` 


human flesh is much more delicious and well it may be 
fur it is certainly very tender and -moreover the man- 


eaters are a greater authority than mere meat-eaters, ~ 


for they have tried both varieties. What is the use of 
establishing Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals and fiuing people for overloading mules, if 
slaughter-houses are permitted within the precincts of 
what are called centres of civilization? . 


PIM DDLOMD NG ECOL LOMO R COREG 


k  GURUKULA SAMACHAR, = 


Motto I.—By Force of Brahmacharyd alone have sages 
conquered death—The Veda. i . 


DOR 


Motto II.—The welfare of society and the justice of the! 


arrangements are, at bottom dependent on the character of 


its members............... There is no political alchemy by which 

you can get golden conduct out of. leaden instinct—Herbert 

pe ; i Ee er . 
| THE VACATION. 


' Principal Ramdeva_ spent the vacation at Mussourie — 


ifor the most part, but he found time to attend the 
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anniversaries Of Simla and Kasauli Arya Samajes. Other 
professors spent the vacation .at home, especially the 


Bengali professors who are always most anxious tobe 


in the midst of their people at the time of:Durga Pujah. 
As regards the students, some of them had trips to the 
hills.. A party of professors with their families was to 
have proceeded to hills, bat the whereabouts of the party 
are unknown at-the time of writing these lines. Pro- 
fessor Satyaketu Vidyalankar spent a considerable part 
of the vacation at the Servants of India Society Poona 
and devoured voraciously numerous volumes of the 
Library. We only hope there was no intellectual gluttony 
OUR BUILDINGS.. 

Thank God, there was no flood this year and the 

remnants of our buildings are quite safe and sound. 
Mr, GOPAL. 

Mr, Gopa) B.A., Manager Indraprasth Gurukula, spent 

n few.days at Hyderabad (Deccan) collecting donations 


for the Gurukula Building Fand. His efforts met with 


unprecedented success. About 19,000 Rs. were subscribed. 
We congratulate both Mr. Gopal and the- Aryan public 
of Hyderabad on this success. 
SANATAK VIVEKANAND. 
On the occasion of the Simla Arya Samaj Anniver- 


sary, Sanatak Vivekanand Vidyalankar exhibited mar 


vellos: and, astonishing: feats. of archery. and pbysical 


prowess. The performances were: attended by’ the elite 
of the town. He is. now: at: Bharatpur in response to” 


the invitation of His Highness the Maharaja. 
THE: KANYA: GURUKUBA. 
The second anniversary of the Kanya Gurukula Delhi 
will be celebrated on the 15th and 16th of November. 


We hope that Aryan ladies and gentlemen will muster’ 


strong on the occasion and a large amount of money 
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will be collected onthe occasion. The institution has on 
its rolls about 107 girls and the etaff consists of the Lady 
Priucipal Kunari Vidyawati Seth B. A., who is working 
gratis with her revered elderly sister and is the lite and 
soul of the Gaurukul and several highly-educated young 
ladies most of whom are working there at considerable 
selfsaerfice. All Arya Samajes must open subscription 
lists forthwith and the well-wishers of the instit 
must set to work at once. We have every hope that 
not less than ten thousand rupees will bs subse 


the occasion. 


oa 


Sad 35) eats $ 3 : 
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Bound Rs. 2-8- Paper Rs, et 
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THE PARABLES OF JESUS. 
I. 


(By MR. MAHESH CHANDRA GHOSH.) 


Jesus preached his doctrines to the people but his language 
was often parabolic. Matthew says: -‘ All these things spake 
Jesus in parables unto the multitudes ; and without a parable 
he spake nothing tothem” (XIII. 34). Once his disciples 
asked him why he spoke to the multitude in parables (Mbt. - 


i XIII. 10). He answered and said unto them :— 


“Unto you it is given to know the mysteries of the 
kingdom of heaven but to them it is not given (11). For 
whosoever hath, to him shall be given and he. shall have 
abundance, but whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken 


away even that which he hath (12). Therefore speak 1 to 


hem in parables, because seeing they see not and hearing ; 
hey hear not, neither do they understand ” (XIII. 13). 


Then continues he:— 

“And unto them is fulfilled the prophecy of Isaiah which 
ith;— 
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“ By hearing ye shall hear and shall in no way understand, 
and seeing ye shall see and shall in no wise perceive: for this ; 
people’s heart is waxed gross, and their ears are dull of 

‘hearing, and their eyes: they have closed; lest haply they 
should perceive with their eyes and hear with their ears 
and understand with their heart, and should turn again and 
I should heal thom ” (Matthew XIII. 14—15). 

“Mark is considered, by competent authorities, to be tho 
earliest Gospel and he writes on the above-mentioned subject 
‘as follows : -— 

« And he (=Jesus) said unto them (=disciples) ‘ Unto you 
` is given the mystery of the Kingdom of God: -and unto them 
that are without, all these things are done in parables. 
' That seeing they may see and not perceive; and hearing they 
may hear and not understand; lest haply they should turn 
again and it should be forgiven them ” (IV. 11—12). 

Luke’s version is quoted below :— 

“Unto you.it is given to know the mysteries of the 
Kingdom ‘of God~but to the rest in parables; that seeing 
they may not see and hearing they may not understand.” 
(VIII. 10). EF 

Thése ‘yétses ‘are very important and wo shall therefore 
discuss thé comments of Biblical authorities. 

Plummer says :— 

- “Tt is rash to say that Christ neither did nor could adon 

“a policy of concealment and that the evangelists have con- 
founded intention with result and thus imputed an “ in- 

„human purpose” to Christ. The quotation in verse 13 
3 (Matthew), is in all the Gospels (Mark. IV. 12; Luke VIII. 10; 

. John XII. 40), (Comm. Matt. p. 187. note.) 

-.-, .n-commenting on Mark IV. 11, 12, Meyer says:— 

The unbelieving people are intended not to attain to 
insight into this mystery and thereby to conversion and for 
giveness. The idea of divine Nemesis is expressed under a 
remenibrance of Is. VI.9, 10.” (Handbook. Mark and Luke. 
Vol. I. p. 66). Italics author’s. i : 

“`  Pfeiderer says that the failure to understand ‘tho’ parabolic 


teaching was a “Divine Judgment” and that Mark, the | 
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earliest evangelist, held ‘tho predestinarian view that the ™ 
parables served the divine purpose of hardening the heart of 
those who heard them" (Primitive Christianity, Vol. II. 
pp. 343—344). 

He further says: — 

«We cannot therefore say that Matthew did not share 
the predestinarian view of the earliest Evangelist” (Ibid p. 
343). 


Gould says :— 
“Tt is to be noticed, first, that the difference between the 


form of the quotation in Mark and Luke on the one hand, and | 


Matthew on the other, corresponds to a like difference between - 


Yy 
M 


the original Hebrew and the LXX. In the Hebrew God 
says to the prophet :— 


MEO ccs vas make the heart of the people fat andl mates 
their ears heavy and shut their eyes lest trey see with their 
eyes, hear with their ears and understand with their heart - 
and turn again and be healed.” : 

‘That is,” continues Gould, “God is represented as sending 
his prophet to harden the heart of the people by his prophetic 
message Inthe LXX, on the contrary, the hardening is the 
cause, not the purpose. The people will not hear the prophet’s 
message pocouse their heart is hardened and they have shut 
their eyes.’ 

Gould concludes by saying: — 

“« Mark rather than Matthew preserves the original oe 
of Jesus’ saying.” (Comm. Mark. pp. 72—73). 3 

But we must say that Matthew was also:influenced bythe: -- 
original Hebrew Text as well as by Mark. He writes: —Whoso- 
ever-hath not, from him shall be taken away even that which he 


_ hath” (Matthew XIII. 12; Mark. IV. 25). What else can ip 


A 


mean, if it does not mean that the heart of the non-believers 
shall be hardened and whatever virtue they might still possess, 
shall be taken away, thus making their degradation complete 
and their damnation inevitable ? 


Thus we seo that the purpose of Jesus’ parabolic teachings 
Can 


“was to degr ade and, daludeAady, damn W heun pelievers, Foundation Boa 
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man imagine a more vindictive principle and practice? 
THEIR NUMBER. 


The meaning of the word “parable” is vague. Professor 
A. T. Robertson says:— 

“Tt is uot always easy to draw the line between parable 
and metaphor. Jesus saw Simon and Androw casting a net 
into the sea, “for they were fishers. And Jesus said unto 
them, Come ye after me, and I will make you to become 
fishers of men.” (Mark I. 17 ). Put beside this passage 
these words from Luke 4. 23. ‘And he said unto them,— 
‘Doubtless ye will say unto methis parable Physician, heal 
thyself ; whatever we have heard done at Capernaum, do also 
here in thine own country.’ This parabolic proverb lies in the 
use of “physician? Why not call “ fishers of men” a parable? 
Must we not, then, find a parabolic proverb also in Mark 2. 17. 
“They that are whole have no need of a physician, but they 
that are sick. I came not to call the righteous, but the sinners.” 
(Studies in Mark’s Gospel, p. 98). 


Under the circumstances the exact number of the parables 
cannot be found. Trench has dealt with thirty parables. 
In Bruce’s Parabolic Teaching of Christ we find 83 parables 
and 8 parable-germs. Drummond has expounded 30 parables 
in 26 chapters. A. T. Robertson thinks that the number of 
parables is from 27 to 59. i 


Miss Habershon has given a list of 61 parables. (The Study 
of the Parables, pp. 357—362). The Encyclopedia Biblica 
says:— Twenty utterances are’ expressly called parables by 
the synoptics, but the omission of the designation in connection 
with other similar utterances is only accidental; some inter- 
preters have chosen to find as many as 100 parables in the 
Gospels, and even a coutious enumeration brings the number 
upto about 60.” Column 3564. 


We shall discuss all the important parables, ‘prove all 
things, hold fast that which is good’ and condemn that which 
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THE UNJUST STEWARD. 
(Luke XVI. 1—13). 


Jesus once said to his disciples.—‘There was a certain 
rich man which had a steward ; and the same was accused unto 
him that he was wasting his goods. (Luke XVI. 1). And 
he called him and said unto him—‘ What is this that I hear 
of thee? Render the account of thy stewardship ; for thou 
canst be no longer steward. (XVI. 2)? ” 


And the steward said within himself—‘‘ What shall I do 
seeing that my lord taketh away the stewardship from me? 
I have not strength to dig; to beg I am ashamed (3). I am 
resolved what to do, that when I am put out of the steward- 
ship, they may receive me into their houses. ” (4). 


And calling to him each one of his lord’s debtors, he said 
unto the first, “How much owest thou unto my lord?” (5). 
And he said—* A hundred measures of oil.” And he said 
unto him—‘ Take thy bond, and sit down quickly and write 
fifty.’ (6). Then said he to another, ‘And how much owest 
thou?’ And he said ‘A hundred measures of wheat.’ He saith 
unto him—‘ Take thy bond and write four score.’ (7). 


And the lord (ho Kurios) commended the unjust steward 
because he had done wisely: for the sons of this world are for 
their own generation wiser than the sons of the light (8). 


And I say unto yon “ Make to yourselves friends by means 
of the mammon of unrighteousness ; that, when it shall fail, 
they may receive you into the eternal tabernacles (9). 


He that is faithful in a very little is faithful also in much ; 
and ho that is unjust in a.very little is unjust also in much (10). 
If therefore you have not been faithful in the unrighteous 
mammon, who will commit to your trust the true riches ? (11). 


And if ye have not been faithful in that which.is another's - 


who will give you that which is your own ? (12). No servant 
can serve two masters; for either he will hate the one and 
love the other or else he will hold to one and despise the 


other. Ye Gannasgy wasnt aad, ee ne of tod, BORE Sx 
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(a) 

The most striking point in the parable is that the lord has 
commended the unjust steward. According to the majority 
of the commentators, ‘the lord’ means ‘ the lord of the steward.’ 
But Bruce says:—‘There is room for doubt whether verse 
8 should form part of the parable (or wt least as far as 
phronimos epoiesen [=wisely he had done] ) or the beginning 
of the application. In the one case “ho Kurios” [=the lord] 


refers to the master of the steward, in the other to Jesus who . 


is often in narrative called Lord in Luke’s Gospel. On the 
whole I now incline to the latter view. (Compare my Parabolic 
Teaching of Christ.*) It sins rather against natural pro- 


bability to suppose the steward’s master acquainted with his 
new misconduct. The steward in his final settlement, of © 


course, put as fair a face as possible on matters what looked 


like a: true. account,,so as to make it appear he was being: . 


unjustly dismissed, or even to induce the master to cancèl 
his purpose to dismiss. And. those who had got the benefit of 
his sharp’ practice were not likely to tell upon him. The 
master therefore mav be supposed to be in the dark; it is 
the speaker of -the parable who is in the secret.” (The Ex- 
positor’s Greek Testament p. 585). 

Even those who do not acsept this view admit that Jesus 
also commended the steward for his wisdom. 


In the second sentence of the verse 8 we find “for the sons 
of this world.” In commenting on “for” (Greek oft) in this 
phrase, Plummer says that it means— He was justified in 
praising his shrewdness, because” or, “I cite this example of 
shrewdness, because? (Commentary on Luke). 


Plummer here uses the word “shrewdness”; but the — 


proper word is ‘wisdom.’ In the English translation we; find 
the word ‘wisely’ and its corresponding adjective is ‘wise’. The 


Greek word for: ‘wise’ is ‘phronimos.’ It is used 14 times in ` 


* This book was originally published in 1882 and. here the. _ 
author explained the words “the lord” to mean ‘the lord of. 
the stespatdykul Hisi ibbhgahGencorewbargizetassparbidskedsan 1897, | 
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the New Testament and everywhere it is translated by ‘wise’. 
The adverb is used once, and in this verse, its noun ‘formis 
‘wisdom.’ By using ‘shrewdness’ instead of ‘ wisdom’, 


Plummer tries to palliate Jesus’ approval of the unjust 
steward. 


This approval ‘has scandalized and perplexed commentators 
and put'them to shifts to explain it or explain it Sue 
(Bruce: Parabolic Teaching p. 366). 

One of these ‘shifts’ is to give a forced interpretation 
to the words ‘steward’ and‘ the rich man. Plummer 


says—“ It is sufficient to state that the steward has been 


supposed to mean the Jewish hierarchy, the tax collectors, 
Pilate, Judas, Satan, penitents, S. Paul, Christ.” ‘The com- 
monest explination [of the. woeds ‘rich man’] is God: but 
the Romans Mammon, and Satau have also been suggested. 
Grave objections may be urged against all of these inter- 
pretations.” (Commentary Luke p. 380—381). 


‘Trench says:— 

No one who has seriously considered, will underrate the 
difficulties of this parable,—difficulties which Cajetan found 
“ So insuperable that he gave up the matter in despair, affirm- 
ing a solution of them impossible.” (Notes on the parables: 
Par able XX y). 


But what are the difficulties ? The only difficulty is - that 
Jesus praised the action of the steward. But facts cannot be 
ignored; and.there is no doubt about the fact that he really 
approved his conduct, 


‘Now let us consider the application-of the parable. Jesus 


said to his disciples— Make to yourselves friends by means:of 
the mammon of unrighteousness;” that when it shall fail, they 
may receive you into the eternal tabernacle. It means that the 
unrighteous wealth should be given to the, poor, for then these 
poor men will help them in going to heaven by prayer and 
intercession. (vide Bruce, Plummer, Adeney, Godet, B. Weiss 


Alford, Bengel, Wordsworth and many others). Godet says— 


Pie 
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“Almsgiving is thus found to be the most prudent invest- 
ment.” © ‘Luke Commentary Vol. II. p. 166). 


Thon Jesus says:— 


“He that is faithful in a very little is faithful also in 
much.” 


He then expresses the same idea in a negative form— He 
that is unjust in a very litéle is uujust also in much.” “Faith- 
ful (pistos) and unjust (adikos) are opposite in meaning. (vide 
Grimm—Thayer’ s Lexicon. p. 12). 


The same idea is further developed in He following two 
verses— 


“Tf you have not been faithful in the unrighteous mammon 
who will commit to your trust the true riches?” (I1). 


“If you have not been faithful in that which is another’s 
who will give you that which is your own?’ (12). 


Verse 13 is very important and is the key to the whole. 


‘The verse is:— 


“No man can serve two masters, for either he will hate 
the one and love the other; or else he will hold to one and 
despise the other. Ye cannot serve God and ‘mammon. 
‘Mammon’ means ‘earthly riches;’ here it is personified. — 


In this verse God and Mammon are sharply distinguished. 
What is God’s cannot be Mammon’s ; and what is Mammon’s 
cannot be God’s. He who is faithful to Mammon, cannot be 
faithful to God and he who is faithful to God cannot be 
faithful to Mammon. Mammon is always unrighteous; 80 

`‘ mammon’ means ‘unrighteous mammon.’ 


‘This idea runs throughout this parable. Now we may try to 
understand verses 10—12. In these verses we find (1) “in a 
very little; (2) in the unrighteous mammon ; and (3) in what is 
another's.” All these mean the same thing; and have reference 
to Mammon. Compared ` with divine riches, it is enei Hos is 
unrighteous ; and it is not our own 
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. The Phrases “ in much, ‘true riches’ and ‘ your own ’ have 

reference to God. In commenting on these verses, Meyer 
writes :— 

“In the unrighteous Mammon those are faithful who, — 
according to precept in Verse 9,so apply it, that they make 
for themselves friends therewith. This faithfulness is meant 
not from the standpoint of the mammon-mird but of the 
divine mind ” (Comm : Luke, in loco). i 


According to Josus tho divine standpoint and the stand- 
point of the worldly men are diametrically opposite. 
Worldly men want money for their own comforts and 
for the comforts of their friends and relations; 
whereas the divine standpoint is that man- should 
look, not to his worldly comforts but to his ‘ other-worldly ’ 
welfare. Jesus therefore asked his followers whom he called 
“the sons of the light ” to be faithful to .the divine stand- 
point. Riches, however, acquired, whether acquired by fair 
means or foul should -be so used as to ensure’ entrance 
into heaven. Howcan this be done? Give money to the 
poor and thus make friends of them. The kingdom of heaven 
is for the poor ; they are last on earth, they will be first in 
heaven. These men will, out of friendship and gratitude, 
intercede for you and welcome you in the kingdom of heaven. 
In this parable we note the following points :— 

(I) “ Mammon’ is ungodly and is therefore condemned. 


This much-abused word means eimply ‘wealth.’ Is it to be 
condemned. Did not-Jesus himself eat and drink ? Did he 
not put on clothes and shoes? Did he not use boats and 
“Did he not ask his followers to buy swords? Did- 


asses ? 
‘It is immaterial whether he 


he not use costly ointments ? 
himself earned these things or asked others to earn them. for 
him or depended on others for using them. Now are not these. 
things wealth ? If not, what minima of earthly possessions, 
constitute. wealth ? . And these minima vary.. What is the 


barest necessity of eyen, the labourers of England or European 


missionaries is affluence to the majority i of our countrymen. | 
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There is no sharp line of demarcation between poverty and 
wealth. 

How can we ignore this world? Is it mot primarily 
through this world that God reveals himyelf to human soul? 
If we are condemned eternally to live in slums, if we are not 
allowed.to move in the healthy atmosphere of the God’s world 
of beauty, sweetness fragrance and melody, what opportuni- 
ties are there of knowing and feeling the lovely aspect of 
God? The earthly wealth not only keeps our body and soul 
together but it is also the basis of the intellectual, emotional, 
and spiritual development of the soul. Body and soul cannot 
flourish in slums. 

Again poverty is as much a cause of crime as wealth and in 
fact poverty begets more criminals than wealth. 

We therefore condemn not wealth but its evil use and 
the evil means adopted for its acquisition. Why should we 
condemn what develops our body and soul and what reveals 
God tous? We must have earthly wealth; it is also God’s 
blessing. But we are to earn and enjoy it spiritually—with 
God and for God. Non-attachment is the spiritual condition 
of enjoying this world and the “ Middle Path ” shewn to us by 
Gotama the Buddha is the only path we shall follow to reach 
the goal. 


(2.) The praise bestowed upon tho unjust steward is 
Objectionable. He was praised for his wisdom. Emperor 
Julian and Posphyry considered it to be subversive of morality. 
Trench may call them ‘malignant’, or Farrar may call the 
criticism childish but almost all the commentators have felt 
the force of such criticism and hence thero are ‘hundreds of in- 
terpretations’ (vide Lang’s Parables p. 159). 

“ Weiz Sacker holds that the eulogium given by the master 
should be rejected from the parable ”. (Godet’s Luke; vol.II. 
p. 164). 

_ (3) The third point is that Jesus considered almsgiving 
to be a “good policy", (Bruce’s Parabolic Teaching p. 871) and 
« prudent investment ” (Godet’s Luke vol. II, p. 166). 
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To us this seems to be a very low ideal. This morality is 


mercantile. 
(2). 
THE UNJUST JUDGE. 
(Luke XVIII). 

Luke writes :— 

“And he spake a parable unto them to the end that they 
ought always to pray and not to faint, saying, ‘There was in 
a city a judge which feared not God and regarded not man; 
and there was a widow in that city; and she came unto him 
saying, ‘Avenge me of mine adversary.’ And he moved 
not for a while, but afterward he said within himself—'Though 
I fear not God, nor regard man; yet because this widow 
troubleth me I will avange her, lest she wear me out by her 
continual coming.’ And the Lord said ‘ Hear what the unjust 
judge saith. And shal! not God avenge his elect which cry to 
him day and night and he is long suffering over them? I say 
unto you that he will avenge them speedily. How-be-ié when 


the Son of Man cometh, shall ho find faith on the earth ?”- 


Luke VIII. I—8. 

This parable is also objectionable because 

(i) God has been compared to an unjust judge. 

(ii) He has been described to be an Avenging God who 
will, right or wrong, avenge his elect. 

(iii) Though your prayer may be unreasonable or selfish 
or immoral and though he may not lke to grant your prayer, 
yet if you persist in praying and if you trouble him day and 
night with your petitions ho will, according to Jesus, grant 
your prayer. 

(3). 
THE SELFISH NEIGHBOUR. 
(Luke XI). 
Luke writes :— 

And he said unto them, “ Which of you shall have & friend 

and shall go unto him at midnight and say to him, ‘ Friend, 
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lend rae three loaves: for a friend of mine is come to me from 
a journey and I have nothing to set before him’; and he from 
within shall answer and say ‘Trouble me not; the door is 
now shut, and my children are with me in bed; I cannot rise 
and give thee? Isay unto you ‘Though he will not rise and 
give him because he is his friend, yet because of his impor- 
tunity he will rise and give him as many as he needeth. And 
I say unto you ‘ Ask and it shall be given you; knock and it 
shall be opened unto you (XI. 5—9). 


This parable is like the preceding one. 
God may not like to grant your prayer, but he will grant 
it to you “because of your importunity.” 


(The remaining parables will be discussed later on.) 


THE IMPORTANCE OF VARN-VYAVASTHA 


IN 
SOCIOLOGY. 
(By Pror. Saryavrara SIDDHANTALANKAR., GORUKULA KANGRI). 


Could we live alone, perhaps, we should have tried the 
experiment. But we can’t do it. Each one of us has wants 
which cannot be individually fulfilled and therefore one feels 


. the necessity of forming institutions the function of which 


is to provide mutual help. Thus are the primitive cities 
founded. The citizens of those establishments being many 


in number divide off their work among themselves according 


to their natural aptitudes and endowments. By co-operation 
and division of labour, each becomes more and more 
proficient in his profession and applies himself diligently 
to its cultivation into a fine art. 


Division of labour owes its origin to our instinct of 
fulfilling our physical wants. The elementary wants of 
all men are food, shelter and clothing. and therefore, 
fhe principle of division of labour, necessarily, takes an 

E 
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economic turn. Division of labour in its primitive stage 
means only the division of capital or the mutual provision 
of physical wants. If allowed to work by itself, without an 
intelligent external control, the principal of division of 
labour would go on operating in a society unconsciously, and 
build the whole structure of the state on an economic basis. 
Society in the West is an applied illustration of the uncon- 
scious operation of the principle of division of labour, which, 
essentially, is the principle of economic progress. Because 
western society had been left to itself, it fell into different 
co-operative units without the conscious interference of 
the statesmen and the ‘whole process being ‘one of un- 
conscious development, the foundation of society was 
naturally laid on economic considerations. 

But physical wants, though the Alpha, are not the 
Omega of human life. An unconscious unfoldment of the 
Principle of division of labour ina society, keeps only the 
economic interpretation of life before its members and 
therefore their outlook on life becomes one-sided and in- 
complete. The result of this one-sidedness is patent in 
the West. Money has exiled God from the kingdem of the 
heart of the Westerner and has become the only considera- 
tion in his life. Such a state of affairs has given rise to the 
bitterest antagonism between capital and labour and, as a 
result, a gigantic social structure is tottering to its fall to 
the ruin of millions of human lives. Socialism, Bolshevism, 
anarchy and revolution are the inevitable conseqnences of 
the unconscious evolution of Society. They are nature’s 
corrections of her own mistakes committed in her unconsci- 
ous or blind state. ; 

Indian sociologists did not suffer their society to be 
unconsciously worked upon the principles of social evolution. 
They took the stupendous task of social construction into 
their own hands and guided the society on intelligent lines. 
They started their primitive cities with the idea of the ful- 
filment. of physical wants but, because it was all along.a 
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conscious process, they did not read the meaning of life 
in economic terms. In their conception, to divide society 
only as capitalists and labourers was the product of an 
unconscious operation of the principle of social progress, 
resulting in anarchy and bloodshed, while a conscious- 
operation of it demanded such classification of society 
as precluded all possibility of social dissatisfaction. This 
conscious evolution of society took the form of Varna 
Vyavastha and they developed the idea with such sagacity 
that to this day the Science of Sociology knows no better 
theory of social progress and harmony than that propounded 
in this much-abused principle. 

Varn Vyavastha is the conscious handling of the prin- 
ciple of social -progress. It takes into consideration all 
aspects of human life and guides the destiny of man on the 
lines of least resistance. It studies the different natural 
capacities of the subjects of a state and provides them with 
work, (not labour, mind), suited to their temperament. It 
is the most successful attempt ever made in the history of 
Sociology to minimize the misery of man incidental to the 
ever-growing struggle of life and to maximize the amount 
of aggregate happiness by contributing it to the lot of every 
individual member of society. It is the very opposite to 
the unconscious process of social progress and therefore 
the greatest preventive to all the social disorders. 

Varn Vyavastha has, often, been compared with the 
principle of division of labour. But itis not so. Division 
of labour, as already pointed out, has unfortunately come 
to be associated with professions and occupations or the 
economic interpretation of life and is the outcome of an 
unconscious working of the law of social progress. Varn 
Vyavastha, on the contrary, is the very law of conscious 
social progress, viewing life in its fullest manifestations. 
The principle of Varn Vyavastha classifies mankind in 
four categories, which are based not on the fourfold 
division of professions or occupations but on the fourfold 
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psychological classification of tendencies and aptitudes of 
= human beings. Vaishya or commercial tendency is one 
of the classified tendencies and, by itself, of course, corres- 
ponds to the division of labour or, to the economic 
interpretation of life. Only the Vaishya life can be classed 
>. as professional life and therefore the division of labour, as 
at present understood, is merely one fourth part of Varn 
Vyavastha, not the whole of it. This idea will also throw 
some light on the objection generally levelled against 
Varn Vyavastha that the acient Indians were wrong in re- 
garding all professions to be comprised in four divisions or 
that professions were not so numerous then as they ab 
present are. For Varnas, as it is clear from the root- 
meaning (qsg atr to choose) of the word, were not professions 
but tendencies. These tendencies had the capitalistic ten- 
dency only as one of them and therefore all undertakings 
having money as their main object fell under the category 
» of Vaishya—no matter whether it was the teaching of the 
Vedas or something even nobler than that. It was the 
tendency--the internal, the real—that mattered, not the 
profession which was only the external and the apparent 
and only an outcome of a particular tendency. 


The principle of social progress unconsciously operating 
- in the development of society builds on economic founda- 
a _tions and materializes itself in the form of division of labour 
resulting first in social disharmony and dissatisfaction and 
then breaking its own structure by revolutionary weapons 
whereas the same principle, consciously developing the 
social system builds on broader, deeper and therefore 
sounder foundations and materializes itself in the form 
of Varn Vyavastha resulting in peace, good-will and pros- x 
perity. The so-called element of consciousness observable 
= in the unconscious working of division of labour only en- _ 
~“ courages the unconscious work of the principle and increases 

its attendant evils all the more. ; 
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Division of labour is what would necessarily happen 
if social progress were left to itself; Varn Vyavastha is the 
principle of consciously guiding the society to a particular 
end and not allowing it to drift. Varn Vyavastha, therefore, 
contains itself all that the principle of division of labour 
has, besides, covering a much wider scope than the latter. 
Division of labour is founded on the economic wants of the 
people. Varn Vyavastha is founded on the physical, 
psychological and metaphysical study of mankind. Division 
of labour takes into consideration the professions and occu- 
pations, Varn Vyavastha studies those principles on which 
the professions and occupations should be based, that is, 
the individual temperaments, inclinations and natural gifts, 
besides pointing to the conditions of life where the very 
word ‘‘profession” should be hushed into silence. Division 
of labour is the materialistic interpretation of life; Varn 
Vyavastha is the spiritualistic interpretation of life. 


Varn Vyavastha, then, instead of being a division of 
professions is a division of tendencies. And because a 
division of tendencies, Varna does not change even if one is 
forced by circumstances to try one’s hand at conflicting 
professions. Tendency and profession are two distinct 
things and a change in profession need not necessarily 
involve a change in tendency, which is the potent factor in 
determining a Varn. This division of tendencies, again, is. 
based on the ultimate realities of the universe. According to 
Sanhkya philosophy, Satva, Raja and Yam are the basic 
principles of all existence. These three metaphysical 
elements enter into psychology and a student begins to 
speak of the mind as Satvik, Rajasik and Tamasik. Indian 
sociology takes its data from this psychology and accordingly . 
divides society into Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas 
and Shudras. These four are not professions but broad 
classifications of fundamental human tendencies--all the 


professions being an outcome or developments of only the ‘ is 
= Vaishya tendency. Brahman and Kshatriya ave not names 
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of professions, as they are wrongly understcod, but states 
of human beings when they rise above the petty anxieties 
of earthly life, serving their fellow-citizens by their 
wisdom and courage and receiving wages from the 
State in the form of their maintenance. ‘hese activities 
of life are not undertaken as means of livelihood and hence 
to regard them as professions or subject to the principle of 
division of labour is a profound mistake. The battle of life 
is fought out by the Vaishya who divides professions into 
various categories and makes the fullest use of the principle of 
division of labour. A Brahman is one who possesses Satvik 


tendencies and whose outlook on life is spiritualistic. His 


physical wants should be looked after by the State. Heshould 
guide society and remain at the helm of public affairs. 
The Brahman’s life is that of voluntary poverty. Al! 
honour to him. The life of a Kshatriya is a combination of 
Satoguna and Rajoguna. In his life materialistic tendencies 
do not predominate. He cannot serve his country so much 
by his brain as by his strong arms. His physical wents 
also should be looked after by the State. He must own no 
property. He stands next to Brahman in point of command- 
ing respect from the people. The Vaishya has not developed 
spiritualistic tendencies. He is the man of the world. He 
labours, earns, eats, drinks and enjoys the pleasures of life. 
He swells the number of the rank and file of society in which 
he is given the third place according to the Indian system of 
social organisation. He cannot, unlike the Western eapi- 
talist, purchase the Brahman and the Kshatriya powers of 
the State and hence heis impotent to create any mischief. 
He cannot make the statesman dance to his tune nor he can 
pull strings from behind the scenes. He is not worshipped 
as an idol. On the contrary, he worships the Brahman and 
the Kshatriya. Voluntary poverty has been associated with 
the highest power and honour ; wealth with physical pleasures 
and nothing more. This arrangement takes away the sting 
of arbitrary power from the wasp of maddened riches and 
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makes them perfectly harmless. It also makes the battle 
of life easier to be fought by restricting it to a limited class; 
of people. Shudras have the fourth, the last place in the 
society but have all possible chances to change their 


. position for a better life. This is Varn Vyavastha or the 


conscious evolution of society. There is no possibility of 
any social disturbance in such an organization. Bolshevism, 
labour-troubles, lock-outs and strikes are the necessary 
correctives only of disharmonies created by; unconscious 
sovial development. I reserve it for some future occasion 
to place before the reader the comparative value of socialism, 
communism, Marxism ete., as against Varn Vyavastha, 
which I regard as decidedly a superior theory of social 
science to all others in taking us nearer to the happy 
millennium. 

It is the duty of the State to look to a harmonious combi- 
nation of tendencies and professions and to nourish, at the 
same time, the Brahman and the Kshatriya tendencies 
without driving them to seek shelter in professions. By 
keeping a constant adjustment between individual tempera- 
ments and their suited professions more than half the labour 
problems will be solved by themselves. A neglect in the 
proper discharge of this duty occasions confusion which is 
technically termed, by Indian sociologists,, Varn Sankarta 
A man of Brahmanical tendencies struggling for the ordinary 
natural wants of life or a man peculiarly fitted for industry 
straining his nerves at the school as a teacher are instances 
‘of the confounded state of society. Such instances do not, 
in the least, prove the impracticability of the principle of 


Varn Vyavastha, though they show the possibility of Varn 


Sankarta which it is the paramount duty of the State to 


fight ngainst. Even in such instances the tendencies of the © 


individual do not change though the profession might 
change every second day and, hence, Varna is, to a certain 
extent, a permanent factor in life. At least it is not so 
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impracticable as some regard it to be. Wherever confusion 


- exists, if is a reflection on the : State whose function is to 


keep the tendencies, occupations and professions mutually 
adjusted. A State failing in this duty subjects itself to the 
unconscious operations of the. principles of social progress 
and must not complain if one fine day the people should 
rise against their potentate to awaken him, by force, into 
consciousness. ; 

The principle of proficiency as, applied to sociology 
necessitated the Varnas to be hereditary, but let it be re- 
membered, the Indian philosopher never stuck to the rigid 
application of Varn Vyavastha when he found that by doing 
so he defeated his own object. It was after the abandon- 
ment of the teachings of the philosophers that the noble 
principle of Varn Vyavastha degenerated into stereotyped 
castes. 

Perhaps following the Indian sociologists, Plato, in his 
study of the conscious evolution of society, planned out a 
classification with a scheme of life similar to the one of 
Indians. He creates aclass of the guardians of the State 
whose duties, in all details, are the same as those of Indian 
Brahmans. Thus are the duties of the Guardians summed 
up in the third book of Republic: 

‘t Consider then, whether the following plan is the right 
one for their lives and their dwellings, if they are to be of the 
character I have described. In the first place, no one 
should possess any private . property, if it can possibly be 
avoided. Secondly, no one should have a dwelling or 
Storehouse into which all who please may not enter; 
whatever necessaries are required by temperate and coura- 
geous men, who are trained to war, they should receive by 
regular appointment from their fellow-evitizens, as wages for 
their services, and the amount should be such as to leave 
neither a surplus on the year’s consumption nor a deficit; 
and they should attend common messes and live together as 
men do in a camp: As for gold and silver, we must tell them 
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that they are in perpetual possession of a divine species of 
the precious metals placed in their souls by the gods them- 


selves, and therefore have no need of the earthly ore; that in 


fact it would be profanation to pollute their spiritual riches 
by mixing them with the possessiou of mortal gold, because 
the world’s coinage has been the cause of countless impieties, 
whereas theirs is undefiled: therefore to them, as disting- 
uished from the rest of the people, it is forbidden to handle 
or to touch gold or silver, or enter under the same roof 
with them, or to wear them on their dresses, or to drink out 
of the precious metals. If they follow these rules, they will 
be safe themselves and the saviours of the city: but when- 
ever they come to possess lands, and houses, and money of 
` their own, they will be householders and cultivators instead 
of guardians, and will become hostile masters of their fellow- 
citizens rather than their allies, and so they will spend their 
whole lives, hating and hated, plotting and plotted against, 
standing in more frequent and intense alarm of their 
enemies at home thav of their enemies abroad; by which 
_ time they and the rest of the city will be running on the 
very brink of ruin. On all these accounts, shall we say that 
the foregoing is the right arrangement of the houses and 
other concerns of our guardians, and shall we legislate 
accordingly?” 

Plato classifies the Society as Guardians (philosophers), 
Soldiers and Artisans which correspond respectively to 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Vaishyas and regards his classi- 
fication like the Indian sociologist, as based on the psycho- 
logy of human nature. Thus we read in the fourth book of 
the Republic. 

Once wore then, my excellent friend, we have stumbled 
on an easy question concerning the nature of the soul, 
namly, whether it contains these three generic parts 
Or NOt. e... i 

“Pell me then, I continued, can we possibly refuse to 


admit that there exist in each of us the same generic parts 
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and characteristics as are found in the State? For I presume 
the State has not received them from any other source. It 
would be ridiculous to imagive that the presence of the 
spirited element in cities is not to be traced to individuals. .” 


Plato’s ileas about Varn Sankarta are similar to those of 
Indian sociologists. He would have no confusion in his State 
by allowing people of different tendencies and natural 
endowments fixed up in occupations unsuited to their tem- 
peraments. Says he (Republic, IV Book, 434):— 

‘ But when one whom nature has made an artisan, 
ov a prolucer of any other kind, is so elated by wealth, 
or a large connexion, or bodily strength, or any similar 
advautages, as to intrude himself into the class of warriors ; 
or when a warrior intrudes himself into the class of the 
seaators or guardians, of which he is unworthy, and when 
these interchange their tools and their distinctions, or when 
one and the same person attempts to discharge all these 
duties at once, then, I imagine, you will agree with me, 
that such change and meddling among these will be ruinous 
to the State.” 

“ Then any intermeddling in the three classes, or 
change from one to another, would inflict great damage 
on the State, and may with perfect propriety be described 
as in the stfongest sense a doing of evil.” 

‘‘ This then is injustice. On the other hand, let us 
state that, conversely, adherence to their own business 
on the part of the industrious, the military, and the guardian 
classes, each of these doing its own work in the State, is 
justice, and will render the State just.” j 

In a State thus founded on the principle of conscious 
social evolution, internal discords are bound to disappear. 
In the words of Plato, thus will be formed a happy State 
‘not by selecting a few of its members- and making uon 
happy, but by making the whole so.’ Thus have nee 
Sociologists and the Greek Philosopher attempted to build 
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an ideal State by applying the principle of Conscious Social 
Evolution to the Society with the difference that Plato’s 
` discourse remains to this day confined to his book and has 
been rejected by the West as unpracticable whereas the 
relics of Varn Vyavastha scattered all over the length and 
breadth of our country show that Indians had translated 
the idea into their life and for thousands of years had 
successfully practised what they had preached. 


THE ARYA SAMAJ ANNIVERSARY AT 
ZANZIBAR. 


A FESTIVAL OF LIGHT AND LOVE. 
(By Pr. CHAMUPATI M. A., ZANZIBAR). 

The Zanzibar Arya Samaj holds its anniversary in the 
days of Divali. I have deliberately used the plural . 
word “days” as in Zanzibar there are three holidays 
instead of one in honour of this Aryan festival and 
celebrations in some form or other continue from the 
first to the last holiday. The Arya Samaj could have 
chosea no better occasion for its anniversary, which 
thus coincides with the anniversary of the demise of 
the founder of Arya Samaj, too. 


The temple of the Arya Samaj is situated where in 
former times there used to be the Slave Market and 
-later the Place of Execution. Does the Arya Samaj 
come ina line with these two, its horrid predecessors 
in occupying its present site, or is it quite a reversal 
of their grim purposes? On the face of it, it is the 
latter? It is running a Girl School which sits in the 
day and a Free Reading Room which opens in the 
evening. .The school provides even books and stationery 
gratis to its pupils. The tradition of the Slave Market 
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and the Place of Execution has thus been blotted out 
of the memory of the people and in place of it associa- 
tions of a highly noble and human activity indelibly 
Impressed. 


Zanzibar is termed the island metropolis of Hastern 
Africa. Its position in point of importance as a town 
is in these days next to that of Nairobi. The position 
of the Arya Samaj too corresponds to that of the town. 
It draws large audiences so that its triangular hall is, 
during its special lectures, brimful of ladies and 


gentlemen. 


The facilities in coming in contact with the native 
population with a view to impress them with our 
culture are here greater than in Kenya Colony and I 
wondered why no opportunity had hitherto been taken 
by the Arya Samnj to uplift our Negro brethren whose 
intellectual and moral development it should be. the 
aim of every humanitarian society to help by every 


means at its disposal. I have placed before the Arya 


Samaj a scheme to open a night school for the benefit ` 


of the Negro population, to which the authorities 
of the Samaj have promised to give a practical shape 


in a few days. 


One noticeable feature of the Arya Samaj at Zanzibar 
is that its members hail most of them from Gujrat. 
While in other places youngmen from the Punjab are in 
the van, here even in the population of the town there are 
no more than fifty Punjabi families. The enthusiasm of 
the Gujrati Arya Samajists is not a whit less than that’ 
of their Punjabi co-religionists. They are, on the other 
hand, more peaceful and the progress of the Arya Samaj 
is under their lead smoother and more pacific, 
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Nowhere in Africa is the Divali celebrated with even 
a fraction of the pomp and eclat which characterise it 
in Zanzibar. The Hindu quarter of the town wears gala 
day appearance. Electric lights glitter in every shop, 
and the best furniture which the owner of the shop can 


display is arranged to receive visitors. The Indians of 


Zanzibar have among them millionaires, and the exbibi- 
tion they make of their hospitality and their taste for 
gorgeous display.is proportionate to their opulence. A 
chain was shown me hanging from the roof of a shop, 
from which in ancient days scales used to hang to weigh the 
coins of gold received, as the workers in the shop had no 
time to count them. There is a profuse shaking of hands 
in the streets and in the shops with the repeated greet- 
ing “ Happy Divali.” Europeans and Musalmans also 
come to visit their Hindu friends on this day of their 
sacred festival. Pan and Sopart, a little scent, and a 
sprinkling of scented water welcome the visitors while in 
some shops there is also a phonograph at play. Disting- 
uished visitors are also garlanded and presented with 


_ bunches of flowers. The prince of the Principality, son 


of the Sultan, was seen going in company of his Arab 
associates to pay calls. Cordiality prevails during the 


night which to the banker is the night of peace and - 


profusion, The courtesy of paying visits is carried 
to the next day which heralds the new Indiai 
commercial year. Account for the next year is opened 
this day by the whole commercial community of Zanzibar. 


The day of Indian festivals as distinguished from 
Hindu and Mohammedan fetes, is yet far-off. Yet the 
fact that a section of the Indian population overseas has 
carried with it its Indian fetes the celebration of which it 
has got recognised even by the Government by its grant 
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of holidays, and which by its hearty rejoicings and brilli- 
ant demonstrations it impresses permanently on the 
memories of the people is no mean proof of its instinctive - 
love of Bharat Mata. 

To the Arya Samajist, the Divali is doubly sacred. 
It is the day of the Nirvana of his Swami. It is a red 
letter day too on the Indian national calendar. For it is 
a seasOnal-commercial festival to which the historic | 
significance lent to it by a series of events such as the 
return of Rama, the victor prince of India who showed ) 
his Indian love of justice in foregoing to annex the } 
foreign dominion he had conquered, and the deaths of so | 
many Indian heroes viz., Mabavir, Shankar, Guru Arjun, po 
and the Punjab monk, Swami Rama Tirtha, imparts an | 
additional halo. ‘he anniversary of the Arya Samaj at 
Zanzibar will be, with me a dream of glittering lights and 
sacred love of my Swami and my Motherland. 


— — — — —-- 
gi 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED. 
GIRDING THE WORLD WITH BIBLES. 

The Rev. Dr. John N. Ritson M. A., ( Oxon. ), 
Secretary.of the British and Foreign Bible Society, is 
alleged to have stated the following astonishing facts and 
figures in an interview with the correspondent of a 
London Contemporary:— 

The present year marks the four hundredth anniversary 

_ of the first printing of the first translation of the New Testa- 
iment, from the original Greek into English, by William 
‘Tyndale, whose statue stands in the Embankment Gardens. 
In controversy with a local disputant, Tyndale had prophesied 
tihat he would cause “ a boy that driveth the plough ” to know 
tihe Scriptures better than his opponent. and he was as good ag 


hiis word, a ie 
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In the library of the Bible House in Queen Victoria Street 
d isa window commemorating tho Bible Society’s centenary, 
-which occurred in 1904. It makes Tyndale its central figure, 
and he deserves this position, because four-fifths of the phrase- 
ology of the Authorized Version is Tyndalo’s, the texts which 
are to-day household words owing their exquisito English to 
him. 
THE WORLD’S “* Best SELLER.” 

In our Library stands a beautiful terrestrial globe, pre- 
sented tous by the Abyssinian Regent, Ras Tafari, who was 
recently in London. It shows in red the various languages 
and dialects in which the Bible (or portions of it) is printed 
to-day. This globe is a small replica of thë great revolving-—~ 
one at Wembley, which has interested thousands of visitors. 
It helps to visualize the amazing fact that the Scriptures ars 
read in 835 tongues. Of these the British and Foreign Bible 
Society supply 572. 

The Bible is, far and away, the world’s “ best seller,” 
Its nearest rival is “ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” a book saturated 
with its spirit, yet the entire sales of Bunyan’s masterpiece 
probably do not exceed ono year’s output of Bibles and Bible- 
portions from the Bible House. 


RECORD BIBLE YEARS. 

During 1924, for the third time in its history, tho great 
Society with which I have been connected for a quarter of a 
century issued over ten million volumes of Holy Scriptures. 
On the two previous occasions, 1915 and 1916, the circulation 
was extraordinary owing to free distribution among soldiers. 
No such abnormal circumstances influenced last year’s circula- 
tion of 10,040,575. 


This wonderful’total was made up of 1,136,937 Bibles, 
1,092,822 New Testaments, and 7,810,816 smaller complete — 
volumes, mainly Gospels and Psalters. Tho total increase 
over the figures for 1923 is about 1,500,000. The grand total 
of Scriptures issued by this Society, since its foundation in 
1804, is 355,320,721. 
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Out of every ten books sold by us last year nearly four 
were soldin China. There are 773,746 words and 3,566,482 
letters in the Authorized English version of the Bible. The ~ 
Bible Society, during last year, sold in China over a quarter of 
a million more volumes of Scripture than there are letters in 
our English version, and the three great Bible societies of the 
world, American, Scottish, and our own, placed nearly 
9,500,000 copies, chiefly Gospels, in the hands of the Chinese. 


PROBLEMS FOR PIONEERS. 


Our endeavours to regain a footing in Russia have hither- 
to failed, but we have proof that the Scriptures are read and 
even studied in the sacred Moslem centres of Mecca and 
Medina. 

The list of languages and dialects in which the Bible - 
Society issues either the complete Bible or ‘parts of it is a : 
curiosity in itself. Stored on several floors of the Bible House . 
are hundreds of tons of unbound Scriptures, in the tongues : 
spoken by three quarters of mankind, and no year passes in 
which the list is not lengthened. 4 

i 


During the year that ended on March 31st, 1925, for - 
instance, six frosh languages appeared. They are Logo, | 
Tsimihety, Rukuba, Bamum, Thado-Kuki, and Jabim. 


In the majority of cases the Bible represents the very first 
appearance of a language or dialect in print, and it is usually 
a missionary who first learns to speak the language himself 
and then reduces it to writing. The only method of acquiring 
knowledge of an unwritten language is by asking for the 
names of things, but it is not without its pitfalls. 

For instance, a pioneer of the Baila Batonga mission, who 
was learning the language by this method, held up a hoe and 
asked a native what it was. The man repljed, “ Uswekono-’ 
+ tuladibandaiamba,” and the missionary wrote down the 
answer as well as he could. Thon, to make sure, he held 
the hoe up before another man, and asked him what it was. 
The man replied, “Amebondadibandabobokwinaizhinadinji.” 
This still longer name for a simple hoe was noted by the 


arse S 
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has said, “© We here call that an iamba,’’ and the second man 
had said, ‘ And I also call it the same; there is noother name 
for if.” 


LABOUR IN VAIN. 


missionary, but at a later date he discovered that the first man | 
A woman missionary who was using a similar method for « 
acquiring one of these barbaric lwnguages had collected the words 
for “walk, “run,” ‘sit’? and “stand,” but found herself short of 
“jump” To illustrate the word she wanted, she placed a 
stick on the ground and jumped over it several times, and to 
further illustrate the idea mounted a box and jumped down. 
The natives were amused and cried, “ Dii.” This word she | 
wrote down in her note book opposite ‘‘jump,” only to find | 


later that it meant mad‘! 


In whatever language itis presented, the Bible proves a 
great civilizing and unifying force. One need not go all over 
the world to sell Bibles in many tongues. In 1928, 212,000 
persons representing 69 nationalities, landed at Buenos Ayres, 
and we actually sold Sciptures in 68 languages in Argentina 
last year. New South Wales beat this record, for there we 
sold in 85 languages. 


Canada is equally polyglot. When I was there last, I 
preached in ‘Ralph Connor’s’ church at Winnipeg, and he told 
me that in Manitoba there was one colony of 10,000 Galicians, 
He distributed Bibles and Gospels among them and now 
they are making good Canadians; our ideals of citizenship 
have become theirs. 


HELP FOR IMMIGRANTS. 


It is amazing to learn that even in Quebec last year Scrip- 
tures were distributed in 83 languages, at Halifax in 25, at 
St. John in 36. In many cases we give the immigrant one of 
our diglot editions, say Bulgarian in one column and English 
in the other, or Yiddish and English side by side—we publish 
101 diglot editions-—and this becomes the colonist’s first text-book 
in English, 
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Our agents and colporteurs are often remarkahle men. 


At our depot in Port Said there is an amazing staff. There 


are two Armenians. One of them, his child, and his aged 
mother are the only survivors of seventy relatiyes massacred 
since the war. This man speaks in addition to his own tongue 
English, French, Arabic and three Turkish dialects, whilst 
his compatriot speaks English, French, Turkish, Arabic, 
Greek, German, Italian and Amharic. 

Another assistant is an Abyssinian, who speaks Amharic, 
Tigre, Arabic and English. Even the “boy“ in the office, aged 
nineteen, is well understood in five languages. They board 
passing ships and deal with men of all nationalities and 
religions. 

This statement must sufűce to open our eyes to the 
enormity of the task before those of us who honestly 
believe that modern Churchianity is a handmaiden 
of modern civilization—which is another name for 
concerted and organised exploitation of the weak by the 
strong, of the unsophisticated by the wily—and is thus 
a menace to the continued existence of nations with a 
grand past and a gloomy future. 


AN ANCIENT LIBRARY DISCOVERED. 


Kaviraj Bhudeb Mookerjee, Lecturer Calcutta Uni- 
versity writing to Forward of Calcutta says:— 

I beg to present before my educated and patriotic country- 
men, a brief but interesting account of an ancient Library. 


This Library contains numerous valuable and rare ancient 
books and manuscripts written on palmyra leaves, dealing 
with religion, philosophy, arts, science, history, medicine, 
astrology, palmistry, and several other subjects. They are 
written in almost all the languages of India. Some of them 
seem to be the works of the Vedic period. It is believed that 
no other library in India contains such rare and valuable 


Manuscripts. 
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The Library belongs to Dr. Syed, Mohamed Kassim, 
Jagirdar, Head of Pasteur Hall, H. E. H. the Nizam’s Domi- 
nions, Patharghati, Hyderabad. It is a very ancient library 
having had its-origin long before the Bijapur kingdom was 
founded. The ancestors of the present owner, who were 
priests to the Bijapur royal family, and held the chiof minis- 
terial position in the kingdom, were the custodians of the 
Library. The subject matter treated in many of the books 
is simply wonderful. A few of the numerous subjocts dealt 
with are noted belew:— 

(I) Hmbalming—The process described is so elaborate 
and of such an indigenous character that there is reason to 
believe that the ancient Eg gyptians learnt this art from the 


ancient Indians. 


(2) Wireless Telegraphy—It is said that communications 
can be carried from one place to another thousands of miles 
away, by means of two stone plates, specially constructed. 


(3) Cotton growing—Processes are described by means 
of which it is possible to grow cotton of any colour desired. 


(4) Geology—Oporations are explained by means of which 
it is possible to know what things are hidden below tho 
surface of the earth, so that the location underground of 
such things as precious stones, metals, hidden treasure, buried 
cities etc, can be easily ascertained. 

(5) A wonderful glass—Processes are given to prepare 
a kind of glass, which when held over tho surface of the sea, 
will clearly show all its contents at the bottom. 

(6 Snow fall—Ways are shown to cause snow to fall in 
hot countries and prevent its fall in cold regions. © 

(7) Levelling of big mountains. 

(8) To make water to course from lower to a higher level. 

Gye Tiguitection of metals without heat. 


(10) Keeping water hot continuously for thousands of 
years. Some such processes were no doubt resorted to by 
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tho Indian Engineers of old when they constructed the renowned 
hot water fountains in the Delhi and the Agra Forts which 
were destroyed some time ago by the indiscreet curiosity of 
the modern engineers who were unable to undo the wrongs they 
had done to the fountains. 


(11) To convert base metals into gold and silver. This is` 


however, not a new thing tous. It was a matter of common 
knowledge with the ancient Indian chemists. Several pro- 
cosses of how base metals can be transformed into gold and 
silver are already known to us. Whether or not „these 
processes are practised is a different thing altogether. 


(12) Smelting of precious stones and pearls and giving 
them desired shape, size, and colour. 
Tho Library is reported to be so very big that to arrange 
_them and dust-them would require the services of at least 
six persons for months together. It is not even considered 
possible by the present owner to prepare a catalogue of the 
books contained in the library. It-is surprising that such 
a precious collection of books should have so long been in 
the possession of a private individual. 

It is a great pity that the Indian public has not yet taken 
an interest in this great collection of ancient manuscripts, 
whereas many tourists from Germany and America have been 
visiting it, and making offers for its purchase. The Doctor 

‘Saheb is not willing to sell it to foreigners, if it is found 
possible to gell it to his own countrymen at a reasonable price. 
Let not the unfortunate Indians see this precious heritage 
from their forefathers carried away to Germany or America. 
Let us not be guilty of once more repeating the mistake we 
committed more than once in selling away numerous manu- 
scripts to western scholars like Goldstucker, and others. 


Some of our feudatory chiefs have been found to be reck- 
lessly extravagant in the parade of their aristocratic splendour 
in the West, which is the home of Fords, Rockfellers, Roths- 
childs and many other modern plutocrats, not a few of whom 
can easily purchase the entire property of even the richest of 
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our people. Cannot these chiefs conceive of a better way’ of 
spending their riches ? Any one of our big .princes can buy 
this precious library and maintain it as a national asset of 
supreme importance to be utilized by the public in general, 
Beside the feudatory chiefs there are the Rajas, the Maharajas 
and the merchant princes. To thom also I appeal for show- 
ing their generosity and real patriotism. 


In case the aristocrats of India fail to respond to this 
appeal for funds for the purchase of the Library, let my poor 
countrymen come forward and raise a fund sufficient for the 
purpose, and before they do that, let some of them form 
themselves into a committee for the purpose of inspecting the 
library and carrying on negotiations with its owner for its 
purchase. If such a committee is ever formed I shall be glad | 
to serve it. Intending gentlemen may kindly communicate 
with me; suggestions from the public through the columns of 
this newspaper are also cordially invited. 


We have every hope that the spirited appeal will not 
fall upon deaf ears and that Hindu Mahrajas and Seths will 
save this precious intellectual heritage from passing into 
the hands of foreigners and scholars of versatile genius 
like Brojendra Nath Sealand Dr. Benoy Kumar}Sarkar, 
who have already done so much to make the choicest 
fruits of ancient Aryan culture available to the moderns 
and thus disturbed their self-complaisance—will examine 
the intellectual treasures preserved in the Library and 
make a present of the most precious gems of ancient 
thought reset in a modern setting to connoisseurs of the 
West and thus promote a saner and more balanced under- 
standing of the Past, absorbed in reflection and serenely 
confident of its superior wisdom, by the struggling, restless 
and pushing Present. If even a tithe of what the learned 
Kaviraj says turns out to be true, there is bound to bea 
revaluation of the data ot modern theories of Progress. 
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PRINTING BY RADIO. 


The following from the report of an interview by the 
Tit Bits Correspondent with the famous scientist Mr. 
J. R. ©. August will surely interest our readers:— 


“Thirty years ago,” he told me “Mr. Friese Green—the 
man who invented the cinematograph—foresaw the possibility 
of printing books by camera. The firm of George Newne’s 
helped him considerably, but ‘he did not realize his dream.” 
Mr. August took up the idea and the machine he showed me is 
the result. 

CAMERA ‘‘COMPOSING”’ 


When you press the keys of his instrument, which looks 
like a glorified typewriter, it selects the size of the paper ; 
prints capitals of fancy letters as required ; decides the size 
of each letter and arranges the spacing according to the 
width of each line or column. 


\ 

Mr. August has been assisted by his brother-in-law, Mr. 
E. K. Hunter. Many well-known engineers, master printers 
and photographic experts have examined the machine 
and think that the claims of the inventor to supersede present 


are not fantastic. Mr. August has 


methods of printing 
and Mr. Hunter 


patented fourteen other inventions, 
specializes in photography. 

Mentioning a weekly publication, such as the copy of 
“Tit-Bits” I had in may hand, M. August said it took several 
days to set the paper. By the use of his machine he claimed 


the same work could be done in little over four hours. 
‘As the keyboard is used,” he explained, “ letters and 
characters from a master film are projected on to a sensitive 


film and photographed. The exposure requires only a fraction 
of a second. When developed, this film corresponds to the 


set up metal of a modern printing machine.” 
.At this stage the work is equivalent to that performed by 
a process engraver, who obtains a negative photographing on 
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original. Printing can then be done in dozen different ways, 
by .line block for lettepress printing, or by photographic 
processes from plate or stone. 


“Different sizes of type,’ Mr. August went on, “aro 
obtained by an adjustment of the focus of the lens of the camera. 
A spool of master films three inches wide, contains the equi- 
valent of 2700 founts of complete sets of type.” 


The machine embodies about seventy British and foreign 
patents. In a remarkably short time a selection can be made 
from 243,000 varieties of characters, for there are thirty styles 
of type with ninety characters to each style, each one having 
nearly one hundred possible sizes. 


MACHINE THAT CORRECTS MISTAKES, 

If a mistake is discovered, due to a wrong key being tapped 
the operator merely finishes the line, goes back to the mistake 
and holds down the “error” key. Then he taps the proper 
key, and the machine has put everything right. 

“I foresee the day,” said Mr. August, ‘when news- 
papers will be set-up in London and printed simultaneously 
in provincial towns. This will be mado possible by the appli- 
cation of my invention to wireless telegraphy. 

“Present-day printing is not as beautiful as it might be, 
and it is remarkable that printing processes have changed 
little since Caxton’s time. The great variety of types now ` 
required are done away with in my invention, and consequently 
the printing of books and magazines will be more beautiful and 
much cheaper. 


MEMORIES OF OTHER LIVES. 


Mr. Grahame Houblon, the well-known author, contri- - 
butes an interesting and thoughtful article on the above: — 
subject to the October number of ‘The Occult Review. 

. The learned writer starts by remarking that it would 
ao. be hard to find a:more fascinating phase of the everlasting — 
= puzzle of existence than this one of memories of other E 
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lives. He positively proves that it would be futile to 
deny or question the occurrence of these memories. 


Mr. Houblon has the following observations to offer 
with regard to the “Common Sense” explanation 
according to which the recollections are merely of 
things one has been told or ever heard in early childhood 
Which have been stored up in one’s sub-conscious mind, 
whence they emerge in due course, masquerading as 
genuine memories of other lives. 

Such memories certainly do occur; it would be more sur- 
prising if they did not; but they are easily recognizable, on 
consideration, for what they‘ are, by being proveably within 
the experience of grown-up folk with whom one was in contact 
asachild. Thus, if I remember taking part in a cavalry action, 
as I seern to do, it is to be explained on these lines, i. e. things 
said in my hoaring by relatives who had done so, and worked 
up by my imagination. I may say that haviug been an 
Artillery officer, I have never taken part in a cavalry fight. 


But this easy solution would be merely futile when applied to 
another much more definite memory of mine, a recurrent, 
vivid dream, full of detail which none of my relatives or nurses 
are at all likely to have known, and which can only be a recol- 
lection of one of the numerous fires which devastated Rome in 
late Republican and early Imperial times. I may mention 
that this is not my only memory bnt a great many, but :that is 
by the way. 


In my view, however, these memories of action in a definite 
sequence of events are less significant, and certainly less com- 
mon than what [ may call recollected instincts aud faculties, 
a great many of which I have noticed and recorded, in my own 
case and that of others. In those I am going to mention I 
shall include two of my own for which I do not apologize for 
& good reason. One knows oneself a great deal better than 


One does anyone else. 
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I have a photograph of myself, taken before I was five, 
sitting on a tiny bare-backed pony, and the picture represents, 
not a child stuck like a pair of tongs on the pony’s back just 
to be photographed, but a child horseman, with a perfect seat, 
holding his reins right, and obviously perfectly at home, as I 
always was on horseback, from the first time I got up, which 
if not the day before the photograph, may have been the day 
4 before that. I was able to ride by the light of nature, and all 
i I have ever had to learn has been how to develop and improve 
what I have always known. 


fi 
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the way of old styles of fighting, and at last I tried my hand 
on the two-handed sword, to use which one has to be strongly 
armoured from head to foot. Now, as when I first got up on 
a horse, so when I first put on armour, 70 ib. or so of it, I felt 
perfectly at home in it, as if I had been wearing it all my life, 
with a full knowledge of its possibilities and drawbacks, and 
. of how to use the one and dodge the other. Also the moment 
i a I took the two-hunder in my hands, I knew how to use it, and 
ae did so, in a way which excited considerable surprise in a number 
bi of practised swordsmen who were present, also in my adversary. 


| 

i} 

Again, I have always been a keen swordsman, especially in 
| 


| Now it is merely silly for “common sense” to explain this 
} ; by something I had overheard said by great-uncle Timothy or 
ja great-aunt Clara. The only sane explanation for this perfect 


! familiarity with armour and long sword, on the first occasion 
7. on which I used them in this life, is a memory from some past 


life, about four hundred years ago, when the two-hander was 
most popular. 

I must record another similar caso in my younger son, which 
I noticed when he was six years old, on his first experience in 
life of boating. We had gone to a Thames lock in a Canadian 
canoe, to see the boats go through, and had left the canoe drawn 
up on a little piece of foreshore below the lock. When we went 
away, I put the canoe almost entirely in the water, leaving the 
extreme end of the bow on land. Then I embarked and sat 
down astern, leaving the boy ashore to shove off.. I knew him 


= tobea very resourceful child, and wanted to see what he would 
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do. What he did was significant: to begin with, he asked no 
questions, but took hold so as to apply the most power with the 
least effort, and shoved the canoe off. Then came the thing 
which gave me my surprise: instead of being left behind, just 
_ at the right moment, when he could do so without hanging the 
canoe up, again, he jumped, landed comfortably and steadily 
on the bow of the canoe, and slipped dowz into his place. The 
oldest, most practised hand at boatwork could have done it no 
better. I may add that in general, from the first moment he 
. Was afloat, he showed himseif perfectly at home in a boat, and 
never once did I know him commit any of the idiocies with 
which children usually terrify and infuriate their elders. He 
knew, just as I knew how to ride, exactly what to do under all 


ordinary circumstances in a boat. 


One last instance : a friend of mine, a splendid swimmer, 


has told me that his experience in the water was the same. 


When first put in as a small child, he could swim at once and 
was as perfectly at home inthe water as aseal, more so, 
_ perhaps, as a baby seal cannot swim till its mother has shown 

it how. He can also sleep with perfect safety, floating in the 
sea: Ishould add, with perfect comfort also. He says that 


no bed devised by man approaches the sea in the way of 
comfort. 

The writer, then, raises the question of explanation. 
He first examines the so-called scientific explanation 
based upon the persistence of germ-cells, the immortal 
part of matter in every one of us. Says he:— 

Now here we have in a living body a tiny portion of matter 
which was once in the body of a keen, skilful fighter, to whom 
the use of his weapons had become automatic, i. e., his material 
body could do all that was needed without any special stimulus 
from his spirit. It is quite inconceivable that this little speck 


should have conveyed all the faculties and memories of this 
long dead warrior to his descendant, but by some means it seems 
to have retained the instincts connected with his skill as a fighter. 
Why should it haye been that and not something else? I have 
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had that particular fool question asked me*before now, and I 
can only say that for aught I know it might have been his in- 
stinct for putting away liquor, only it so happens that it 
wasn’t, and neither I nor anyone else knows or can know why. 
Tho fact remains that the other faculties have come down, and 
my spirit has been able to find them in my material organism 
and make use of them. 


In my opinion, this theory is quite sufficient to account for 
inborn faculties, and doing things “ by the light of nature.” 
The recollection of events as a conscious actor therein is much 
more difficult to account for, but not impossible. I suppose 
that most people with any inner life at all must have a few 
memorios which seem to record actual events in this life, but 
which on examination prove to have never happened. They 
may be recollections of actual dreams, or of waking dreams, in 
which the mis-en-scene and action have been built up out of the 
experiences of ordinary waking life. No romance could be 
written without this waking dream process, conscious or 
unconscious, and I imagine that most authors must at times 
have had such pseudo-memories. 


It occurs to mo that a lifelike memory, such as mine ofa 
bad fire in old Rome, may have been built up, probably quite 
subconsciously, in this manner, on a basis of the bodily sensa- 
tions of the original actor in the affair, upon whom it must 


have made a very strong impression. These sensations, being 


purely material, would be transmitted in the same way as any 
special aptitude for some particular thing. Ordinary imagina- 
tion would do the rest and vivify the whole occurrence. Curi- 
ously enough, I had a vivid knowledge of the garments word, 
but my idea, being not yet five at the time, was that the folk 
I saw in the streets of the burning town were all wearing 


nightgowns. 


This explanation is ludicrous on the face of it and 
cannot be seriously considered. The learned writer, 
however, accepts it provisionally and then cites instances 
to which it could not possibly be made to apply by the — 
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utmost stretch of the imagination or the mytheopic 
faculty. Says he:— 

The fact is, the immortal part in each of us can be made to 
account for a great deal, but not by any means for all. 

Let me mention two cases well known tome. G is a 
woman, without a single feminine instinct, who loaths being a 
woman with so strenuous a hate that she will never appear in 
public if she can help it, because doing so involves being 
distinguished and treated as female. Having been born a 
woman, she is able to gratify her tastes, especially as to 
garments, with a freedom absolutely denied to P, who was 
born male, with feelings towards maleness exactly the same as 
G‘s the other way. In brief, their outside sex has been an 
unceasing and severe purgatory to both of them, ever since 
they were old enough to know what they were. 

The key of the riddle seems to be the word purgatory. 
Now the only certain facts known to theology about that 
state are first, that it 7s; secondly, that its punishments are 
severe; lastly, that they may be of immensely long duration. 
Nothing whatever is known about the form taken by its 
punishments, and the descriptions of them, suchas in the 
Divine Comedy, are purely symbolical. l 

Now consider a woman to whom her womanhood was a 
delight and pride, but who had made it the occasion and means 
of serious sin. What worse purgatory could she have than to 
be born a man, retaining all her female instincts and desires 
and witha real, if inchoate, recollection of having been a 
woman in a previous life and enjoying being one and with the 
knowledge she cannot use of how tobe one now. The 
contrary case applies equally well to G. At all events as I 
happen to know this is the case with both G and P; they both 
remomber, and their lives have been a ghastly purgatory, if 
not a hell on earth. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL HISTORY IN 
THE MAHABHARATA 
Mr. Narayan Chandra Banerji is contributing a series 
of informing articles on the above subject to the Indian 
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Historica! Quarterly of Calcutta. In the third article 
that appears in the September number, the learned 
writer deals with the rights of the people in the Maha: 
bharata period. 


DETHRONEMENT AND ELECTION OF KINGS. 


It appears that in Ancient India, the people had 
vested in them the constitutional right to dethrone 
wicked, hepelessly erring or absolutely incompetent Kings 
and to elect their successors. Says the writer: — 

Incidentally we are further told that Vicitravirya was 
excluded from the Kingdom by his people, and on his exile 
the people approached Bhishma (tadabhyadhavan mam eva 
prajah ksudbhayapiditah Ud, 147, 25) and requested him to 
ascend the throne which but for his voluntary renunciation 
was his and that it was a will of the people that he should 
become king for the benefit of the people: 

Prajah ucuh : — 
Upaksinah prajah sarva raja bhava bhavaya nab, 
Itih pranuda bhadram te Santanoh kulavardhana. 
Pidyante te prajah sarva vyadhibhir bhrsadarunaih, 
Alpavasista Gangeya tah paritratum arhasi. 
Adhin pranuda vira tvam praja dhar mena palaya, 
Tvayi jivati ma rastram vinasam upagacchatu. 

The people who approached Bhisma included the Pauras 
the townsmen or burghers, the office bearers of the state, the 
priests and the brahamanas. Tho appeal fell on deaf ears and 
Bhisma, true to his principles, refused to violete his oath. 
Anyhow it shows how the people took upon themselves the 
task of filling the throne, and the language too is significant. 

However matters soon came to a head. The sons of Pandu 
grew up to manhood: their virtues attracted the people to 
their side, and they now began to speak openly for the 


- accession of the Pandu prince to the throne. This was galling 


x Pandavas (Adi, T41, 82:88) 


to Duryodhana the eldest of Dhritarstra’s sons, and he relates 


to his father the whole story of the great popularity of thè 
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The people wanted the Pandavas to be their rulers in 
place of Dhrtarastra. Duryodhana thereupon asked his father 
to hanish the five brothers to the city of Varanavata, thus 
removing them from the eyes of the citizens : 


Pandavebhyo bhayam na syat tan vivasayatam bhavan 

Nipunenabhyupayena nagaram Varanavatam (Adi.142, 4). 

This however was a step wh’ch the old king did not dis- 
approve. But hə feared the consequences of the step, which 
might lead to a revolution in which the people were sure to 
take the side of the virtuous Yudhisthira. The king feared 
for his own life and the lives of his sons, who were sure to fall 
victims to popular fury, and he expressed his apprehension 
in the words. 


Te pura Satkrtas tata Pandunavagara janah, 
Katham Yudhisthirasyarthe na no hanyuh sabandhavan. 
(Adi, 142, 11). 


This popular clamour for the young Pandava Princes 
made the old king dread the consequences of ousting the 
Pandava princes from the state and consequently Duryodhana ba 
had recourse to the stratagem of sending them away to Vara- 
navata to be burnt down along with the inflammable house | 
Prepared by the royal conspirators. Thoir miraculous 
escapes, their success at the Syayamvara of Draupadi, and 
their marriage are well known to all Indian readers of the 3 
Epic. At length when the news of their success reached the i 
ears of the old king, he along with his old ministers had the 
princes restored to their royal position’ which was sanctioned 
by the legal right of inheritance and the force of popular 
choice (prakrtinam anumate pade sthasyanti Pandavah 
Ud. 204, 11.) Here too the language is significant. The 
Pandavas are described as being established by virtuo of* 
popular choice. Their restoration however was short-lived. ps 


Daae 


ACCOUNTABILITY OF THE KING TO HIS MASTERS. 
The King regarded his people as his masters and had ` 
= On occasions to give an account of their stewardship- E 
The writer cites the following instance: — 
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Soon the great war was over tho Pandyas alone survived 
and the eldest of them became the de facto ruler of the state 
by right of conquest. The old blind Dhrtarastra retired to 
the forest, but not before be had given an account of his rule 
to the community, bothas a regent and a de facto ruler who 
had remained the titular head of the state for a long period. 
Weak, weary, and worn out in body and mind, he craved tho 
pardon from his people for the sins of his sons; recounted the 
past history of the Kuru monarchy, explained the circumstances 
in which the crown had been forced upon him, expressed his 
present inability to govern, and sorrowfully he sought their 
permission to leave for the forest. At the same timo he 
handed over tho reins of the lawful authority to Yudhishthira, 
in whose hands was placed the fortune of his subjects. The 
whole account is given in the 8th and 9th chapters of the 
Asrama-vasika Parva recording the farewell utterances of the 
blind king at a meeting of Pauras and Janapadas of all castes, 
not excluding the Sudra (As, viti, II—14). The whole account 
of the parting speech of the old king deserves our best atten- 
tion. The king’s speech is uttered in a spirit of conciliation. 


Yudhisthro mahateja bhavatah palayisyati, 
Ayasyam eva vaktavyam iti krtva bravimi vah. 
Esa nyaso maya dattah sarvasam vo Yudhisthirah, 
Bhayanto’sya ca virasya nyasa-bhutah krta maya. 
They are not the words of a tyrant havghtily dictating é 
his terms to his subjects cowed down with the fear of despotic -= 
authority. ‘They are on the other hand the words of a popular 
monarch who had ever leaned on popular support and who 
on the approaching close of his career was rendering an 
account of himself to the people in the tones of affection and 
regret. Many of the words uttered by him are significant. 
Repeated apologies are offered ; the next successor Yudhisthira 
is placed inthe hands of the people and is referred to asa 
nyasa or deposit, while the kingdom is described as a trust 
(nyasa) in the hands of Yudhisthira, Lastly, after saying that 
= he never offended them, permission to retire is sought for, 
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On tho retirement of the old king, Yudhisthira, as the 
head of tha Pandava brothers, was accepted as king, and he 
governed well. After his retirement along with his brothers, 
Pariksit, the grandson of Arjuna, was raised to the throne 
with the consent of the people and on his death his son 
Janamejaya was crowned king (by the citizens, the ministers, 
and the raja-purohita) : | 

Sucir dvijo rajapurohitas tada tathaivate tasya nrpasya 

mantrinah, 

Nrpam sisum tasya sutam pracakrire sametya sarve 

puravasino janah. 

From the, evidences sammarised above, we may come to 
the conclusion that in the Kuru country, popular elective 
royalty had been established. ‘The kings, if they could claim 


` the right to succession by virtue of their being heirs of the 


past rulers, were at the same time entirely dependent 
on the people. The latter exercised their right of choice and 
election and without their support, the king could not think 


of carrying on government irresponsibly. 
ASSERTION oF POPULAR RIGHTS. 


The ancient Indians did not believe in the divine 
tight of Kings. The sovereign derived his authority 
from the people and was merely a custodian of peoples 
money and tribute. Says Mr. Banerji :— 

The epic thinkers are almost unanimous about it. Thus 
when aking is offered the girl Mahadavi by the sage Galava 
in connection with the payment of the heavy sulka, the king 
expresses his inability and says,—‘Whatever accrues to me 
from my people is not for my enjoyment, but belongs to the 
peoplo (paura-janapadartham). A king who spends money for 
his own pleasure, is neither able to achieve dharma or fame, 
nor gets any benefit after death.” In the Jatakas too we find 
an echo of the same idea. Thus in tho Tailapatra Jataka, the 
king tempted by the Yaksini formally reminds the latter that 
he has had no control over his subjects; he was simply em- 
powered to chastise the wicked, . 
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TYRANNICIDE AND DEPOSITION. 

It appears that not only were wicked Kings dethroned 
but were sentenced to death and executed. Says the 
learned writer: — 

Thrones of despotic princes were insecure. Irresponsible 
rule or high-handedness often made the subjects rise in revolt 
and they put an end to despotism. Tyrannicide was common, 
and the political thinkers of the Mahabharata prescribed 
the death of the despot as the only remedy for tyranny. In 
more than one place we have passages, which call upon the 
people to put their vicious rulers to death. Nay, in many 
places it is regarded as a duty (Santi ch. 67). In another pas- 
sage, which is preserved in the midst of verses lauding the 
various kinds of gifts, wə are told “that a king who failed 
to protect his subjects from oppression by robbers or ene- 
mies, or under whose rule the people starved or women were 
dishonoured, deserved death at the hands of the people, as if 
he was a mad dog.” (Anusasana ch. 67, sloka 23). 


In the Asvamedha parva, we have the account of the de- 


. position of king Khaninetra of Oudh (Asva.. ch. 4). Elsewhere 


we have accounts of the downfall of the Dandakas, (Dandakanam 
mahadrumam Auryakena nipatitam), the deposition of Arjuna 
Kartavirya, of Aila of king Dambhodbhava, who despised and 
maltreated the brahmins. Some m re scattered accounts of 
deposed tyrants are found, and in these, most of the names 
of ill-fated tyrants mentioned by Kautilya occur. But by 
far the most important is a list of such ill-fated kings, who 
brought destruction on their race by their sins, and in this 
list, we find the names of most of the princes mentioned by 
Kautilya in his chapter. on ‘Indriya Jaya’ and whose names 
were not identified by Shamasastry. In the course of the 
debate before the Bharata war, Bhisma mentions them (Ud., » 


74, 13—17). 


Haihayanam Udavartto Nipanam Janamejayah, 
Bahulas Talajanghanam Krminam uddhato Vasuh. 
Ajavinduh Suviranam Surastranam Rusardhikah, 
Arkajas ca Valihanam Cinanam Dhautamulakah, 
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Hayagrivo videhanam varayus co mahanjassam 
Bahuh Sundaraveganam Diptaksanam Pururyah, 
Sahajas Cedi-Matsyanam Praviranam Vrsadhvajah. 
Dharanas Candra-Vatsanam Mukutanam Vigahanah, 
Samas ca Nandiveganam ityete kulapamsanah. 

Karala Vaideha’s name mentioned in the Kautilya is not 
in the list. In a chapter of the Mahabharata he is described 
as a pious king discussing the Samkhya doctrine with Panca- 
sikha, one of the ealiest expounders of the system. The name 
also occuts in the Budhacarita. 

KINGLESS STATES. 

There were states which were kingless and were ruled 
by elected chiefs or presidents. The Yadavas for ins- 
stance, were a confederation of several clans and there 
was an assembly of chiefs who ruled their small states 


independently. Says Mr. Banerji:— 

For this confederation as a whole, they had no king, in the 
ordinary sense of the word but had an elected chief who acted 
The affairs of the state were managed by 


as the President. 
Vasudeva or Shrikrishna 


the elders whose voice was supreme. 
regarded later on as the incarnation of God himself was one 


of the eldest. In ch. 81 sloka 25 of the Santi Parva, he 
is described as one of the Sangha-mukhyas of the Yadava 
Sangha and is warned by Narada to guard against dissensions 
in the Sangha as this was sure to destroy the confederation. 
These chiefs, however, seemed to have retained autonomous 
jurisdiction over their own subjects and tribesmen. Their 
independence would be inferred from the passage : 
Yadavah kukura bhojah sarve candhaka vrsnayah, 
Tvayyasakta mahavaho loka lokesvarasca ye. 
_ Which describes the chiefs of the Yadavas, Kukuras and Bhojas 
as lokesvaras or ‘ rulers of men themselves.” 
But while they retained local jurisdiction and ruling 
authority, they were not crowned kings in the ordimary sense 
of the word, This would appear from ch. 87, sl, 29 of the 
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Sabha Parva, where, in course of the dispute regarding the | 
arghya, the Cedi Sisupala takes exception to the selection of 
Srikrishna on the ground that he was neither eligible to nor 
worthy of that high honour as he did not come of a royal 
family ( a-raja ), nor had he been ever crowned king. 


REVIEWS AND NOTIGES. 


The Economic History of Ancient India. By Pro- 
fessor Santosh Kumar Das M. A., (to be had from the 
author 5/2 Anand Datt Lane, Howrah). Price Rs. 3. 

Since the publication of the celebrated werk on the 
Economic History of British India, by the late Mr. R. 
©. Datt, the need was keenly felt that the economic — 
history of Ancient India also should be written on the 
same lines. Many prominent Indologists writing on the 
ancient Hindu Polity, tried to draw the ,picture of 
the econo nic conditions too, but they touched it asa — 
secondary subject. Weare glad to see that Professor 
S. K. Das has brought forth a book, that points the 
economic conditions of ancient India, in a picturesque 
and exhaustive manner. His treatment of the subject 
is lucid and elaborate. He has utilized all the available 
material and has tried to write a systematic history. 

The Chronology of the Ancient Indian History isnot 4 
finally decided. The opinions of the scholars about ; 
the antiquity of the old Saskrit literature are changing. 
There are gaps of centuries even in the political history. 
In these circumstances it is quite impossible to write 
a systemrtic economic history of Ancient India. Only 
a picture of the economie conditions of different periods 

= might be drawn. Professor Das has accomplished this 
task admirably. No doubt, it is a pioneer work in the 
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torians ` It might be made the basis, on which the 
economic history of Ancient India can be successfully 
built. 


There are many statements in the book, that we 


can not agree to. We would like to qualify them. But 
this fact ia no way diminishes the utility of the 
book, We would recommend the work to all readers 
that are interested in the study of the Ancient Indian 
History and want to see an excellent picture of the 
secular activities of their glorious ancestors. 


‘Urvashi (amt) —by Kaviraj Jaygopal, published by 
the Shiromtni Pustakalaya, Mohanlal Road, Lahore. 
Price Re 1. 

Vikramorvashiyam is one of the finest dramas in the 
Sanskrit literature. It is written by Kalidas, the great- 
est poet of India. Mr. Jaygopal has rendered the story 
of this excellent work in simple and lucid prose. As he 
himself admits, he has not been successful in keeping the 
beauty of the original work. Yet his attempt is admira- 
ble. Those who can not read Sanskrit, will be immensely 
benefitted by this free translation. Several beautiful 
pictures have increased the utility ot the book. 

Tapasvi Bharat (aqeat ata\—by Chunilal Khanna, 
(Shiromani Pustakalaya, Lahore). Price annas five. 

Mr. Chunilal has written the story of Bharat, the 
famous hero of the Ramayan, in an instructive manner. 
It will be much useful for the youngmen. The language is 
incorrect and the style defective. It is the first attempt 
__ of the writer, and so this might be ignored. 

Satyarth Darpan—(acarat za) By Ajit Kumar 
Shastri (to be had from Jain Siddhant Prakashak Press, 
9 Vishvakosha Lane, Baghbazar, Calcutta). 
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The author has tried to give an answer to the criticism 
of Jain Dharm in the Satyarth Prakash by Swami 
Dayanand. Weare amused to see the futile attempt of 
Mr. A. K, Shastri to prove that Jainism accepts the 
existence of God. Ifso, itis alright. That is what 
Rishi Dayanand wanted. 
SATYAKETU VIDYALANKAR. 


Upyogita Vad, By Umrao Singh Karunik. Pub- 
lished by the Gyan Prakash Mandir, Machhra, Meerut. 
Price Re. 1. 


It is a Hindi translation of the well-known book 
“Utilitarianism” of J. S. Mill, The translator Shriyut 
Umrao Singh Karunik has added a short life sketch of 
the author as also a brief epitome of the views pro- 
pounded therein. 


Mill’s writings are generally characterised by subtlety, 
terseness and a conciseness all peculiar to him. Thus 
to combine preciseness and lucidity in the translation 
of such a philosophical treatise was no ordinary task. 
We acknowledge without hesitation that the 
translator has been eminently successful in the attempt. 
We invite him tc enrich the Hindi Literature by many 
more similar undertakings. 


The translator has given at the end “Supplementary 
Notes.” They are useful so far as they go. We would 
only add that they require to be amplified further and 
the list to be enlarged. 


x D. R. SETHI. 


TAN CEN 
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EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. 
THE NEW VICEROY. 

Lord Reading is on the eve of retirement. His 
successor lhas been appointed in the person of the Hon’ble 
Mr. Wood. The worth of the new appointee has been 
variously appraised. Some regard him an absolute non- 
entity, an obscure individual whose sole title to the 
nomination is that he will not assert himself but will, 
on the contrary, be a useful and smiable puppet in the 
hands of the brilliant and versatile Lord Birkenhead. 
There are others who believe that the Viceroy-elect 
is the “highest kind of Englishmen now in politics, 
whose sympathies with the ignorant avd half-educated 
mankind are both generous and affect’onate.’ We are 
told that he is six feet three inches in height, thut he has 
“ something of the priest-like, boyish look of the Cecils” 
and “ that under a strong forehead the large eyes are set 
deeply in the face and look out upon life very quietly and 
entirely unexcitedly, with as much humour as sweet- 
ness, as much tolerance as eagerness, as much kindness 
as seriousness.” This is the picture of a dreamy idealsit 
who means well but lacks the power to translate his 
dreams into action, of a philosopher who can think 
clearly and express his thoughts in milk and water 
language without traces of passion, acerbity, bitterness 
or partisanship but not stand and fight for them. Tbe 
Viceroy-designate’s antecedents amply bear out this 
evaluation of his character. He evolved a. nice scheme 
for the settlement of the racial question in East Africa 
in the framing of which he was guided by a spirit of 
justice to all races, but kept quiet when it was shelved. 
Such a man cannot be .expected to advance the cause of 
Self-Government in India.  Pitchforked between a 
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nectoring and self-complaisaut Secetary of State, who 
believes in his own infallibility more than in anything 
else and a buresucracy with hide-bound traditions, vested 
interests and excellent espirit de corps which chafes at 
all contrél and resents all inroads upon their powers and 
privileges — so much so that even bribes in the case of- 
increased emoluments and absurd guarantees for security 
of tenure have failed to conciliate if — an amiable 
philosophic self-effacing Viceroy — whose tolerance 
extends even to organised resistance to attempts at 
belated restoration of birth rights and who would apply 
the remedy of sweet reasonableness even to diseases 
which are generated not by wrong thinking but by 
habitual unjust conduct—-can, at best only carry on 
the routine of administration as best as he can. He 
cannot be expected to force the pace of reform or to put 
back the hand of the clock — resistance to pressure of 
any description being no part of his moral equipment. 
Perhaps he isa“ safe” man from the standpoint of the 
bureaucracy. Lord Reading was reputed to be a strong 
man. He proclaimed from the housetop before he left 
England that he would stand for equal justice in the eyes 
of- the law for all communities. Lord reading meant 
what he said. The bureaucracy put up a strenuous fight 
With the support of the die-hards in England with the 
result that Mr. Montagu had to go and Lord Reading 
had to surrender. The bureaucracy is just now tired of 
an incessant struggle which, though the victory is on 
its side, has left it weaker than before. Lord Birkenhead, 
the official arbiter of India’s destinies, is on its side and 
therefore, matters have been so contrived that India gets 
-@ Viceroy who, while not offending the tin-gods, will 
_ scatter sweet smiles and rays of benevolence all round s0 
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people, who are so hopelessly divided among themselves. 


that nothing short of Dyerism can weld and jettison 


them together. Altogether too much has been made of 


the new Viceroy’s experience of agriculture. India 
certainly stands badly in need of agricultural improve- 
ments. But it is folly to expect that Bureaucracy 
which destroyed autonomous and self-contained village 


communities and which has done nothing to prevent the 


tush of the rural population to industrial centres swar- 
ming with microbes of modern maladies, has suddenly 
developed a passion for the amelioration of the intolerable 
conditions of rural life in India. Mr. Wood is not being 
sent out to India because he is an agricultural 
expert — we do not know or even suggest that he is 
one — but because he is an amiable man whose wide 
tolerance would lead him to regard supreme inaction as 
calm detachment. The happy chance of his having spent 
a few years as Head of the Agricltural Department,is being 
utilised for exploiting the credulity of the masses and 
the senselss optimism of moderate politicians which is 
proof against all checks and repulses. The mendicaney 
policy of the old Congress has been formally repudiated 
by our leaders and by the articulate portion of our people 
but the habit of looking up to the Government in all 
matters and expecting it to act as a Cinderalla that 

could, by a flourish of the magic wand, usher in the 
millennium for us unfortunately still survives. We 
have yet to learn that the ills from which the Body 

Politic in India suffers must be endured and cannot be 

cured so long as our people are not organised and do nog 

make a concerted bid for liberty. 

INTERNECINE WARFARE. 
~ The split in the Swarajya Party has developed serious 
Proportions. Pandit Motilal Nehru sought the aid of 
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the Maharashtra party in order to fight the no-changers, 
He ought to have known that a class of Maharashtra 
politicians have always winced and will always wince 
under the leadership of non-Marahattas or even of 
Marahattas that are not Tilakites. They think that 
they alone understand politics having only recently been 
rulers of India. They despise the Bengalees as a race 
of rice-eating agitators who can only talk but do 
nothing, the U. P. men as non-descript, characterless 
people that do not possess a grain of diplomacy and do 
not know the rules of the game, the Punjabis as soldiers 
who can fight under competent Maharashtra leadership 
but are unfit to assume the position of command and the 
Madrasis as people that do not count in the struggle for 
freedom. A prominent Maharashtra leader told this 
much to the writer of these lines in so many words. 


They, therefore, will work under a non-Maharashtra 
all-India leader only if he will have all the honour and 
the glory and they all the power. The moment a 
leader refuses to be led by thein, they kick up a row and 
not only revolt against him, but even abuse him ‘They 
believe that all is fair in war and, therefore, in public life 
they sanction and openly countenance the adoption of prac- 
tices which, in private life, many of them would abhor. Sub- 

- terranean activity against the leader, so long as he is too 
powerful to be tackl3d openly, and open abuse, when they 
have thus undermined his prestige are the weapons which 
some of them would never scorn to employ. Dr. Moonje 
has publicly confessed that he deliberately utilized the 
mutual j2alousies among the ©. P. and Berar Swarajist 
Councillors with a view to prevent a single group from 


becoming powerful enough to form a ministry. Dr. 
Moonj3 made this confession without any feeling of 
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abashment, When the late Mr. Gokhale was the All- 
India leader, the ‘Tilakites did all in their power to 
discredit him. Red hot canards were manufactured every 
day in the extremist factory and scattered abroad in the 
country. After the demise of Gokhale, Lokmanya 
Tilak assumed the All-India leadersship and, therefore, 
the party was well in hand till the arrival on the scene 
of Mahıtmı Gandhi. The Mahatma on account of his 
dynamic personwlity, saiitly and immaculate character 
and penetrating insight into the man’s mind appealed 
at once to the intellect and imagination of the people as 
no previous political leader in modern times had ever 
done. He came, he saw and he conquered. The entire 
country was al his feet when the Lokmanya died at the 
psychological moment. The Tilak party was left leaderless 
and found itself powerless to undermine the 


universal influence of a saint who spoke as one having 


authority and to whom the people were ready ito 
offer divine honors. ‘The party, therefore, joined the 
non-co-opertion movement without conviction and did 
its utmost to discredit it. When in Maharashtra 
itself the Mahatma had been sufliciently discredi- 
ted by underground work, the standard of revolt 
was raised and the Mahatma ridiculed. Even the 
moderate papers protested against the cavalier fashion 
in which the organs of this group treated the universally 
respected sage of Sabarmati. When after’ Bardoli, the 


- Mahatma was clapped in jail, the leaders of this group 


formed an offensive ani defensive alliance with dis- 
affected all-India leaders like Deshbandhu, Moti Lall 
Nehru, and Hakim Ajmal Khan. There was, however, 
a difference of mentality between Das, Nehru and Ajmal 
Khan on one side and Kelkar, Jaiker and Moonje on the 
other. The former had worked shoulder to shoulder 
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with the Mahatma, had felt the elevating and uplifting 
influence of his personality and had learnt to reverence 
him; moreover they had suffered for non-co-operation and 


lh aM 


knew its potentialities. The latter, however, were essen- 
tially irreverent and only waited for their opportunity. 
The all India leaders wanted to wreck the Councils so 
that the repressive policy of the Government might not 
be carried on in their name and with their sanction 
while the Maharashtra group desired, from theoutset, to 
practise responsive co-operation. The Mahatma, after 
his release, surrondered to the Swarajists and gave them 
a chance to try non-co-operation from within, warning ~ 
them at the same time that their programme would fail 
and would foster fissiparous tendencies in bhe country. So 


eee al — 
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long as association with Government was banned, there 
could be no fight for the loaves and fishes of the Govern- 
meni service and seats in Councils. As soon as the ban 
was lifted, the astute bureaucracy could negotiate with 
minorities and purchase their aquiescence. The Mahatma 
proved a true provhet. While leaders were playing 
political chess with officials, the country was exploited 
by demagogues who stirred up communal strife and the 
bureaucracy once more assumed the roll of peace-makers, 
Not only this, the Swarajists themselves were lured into 
the official trap whose external beauty exercises a fatal 
E fascination over most people The Swarajya party gradually 
descended the inclined plane till tho flagrant defection 
of Mr. Tambe brought matters to a head and opened the © 
eyes of Pandit Nehru who had formerly been unconsci: + 
ously led by his wily lieutenants. He, for the first time, à 
asserted his leadership, refused to beled and resolved 
R tolead. As was to be expected, the restive group bas 
2 become openly rebellious and has begun to handle the yene- 
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rable Pandit rather roughly. Here are some choice 
expressions which the leading English organ of this 
group has Showered upon revered all-India leader:— 

“ Needlessly exciting himself Panditji whips himself into 
fury and attacks „the principles and policy of Responsive 
Co-operation which he himself is practising all along. His 


present position is indeed a very good subject for*a humorist 


to have an effective caricature of his. It is nothing but the 
irrational egoism of Panditji, who shirks the issue by a 
camouflage. 

The italics are ours. So long as this mentality of 
a group of Maharashtra politicians persists or is not 
absolutely disregarded by the rest of India, farewell to 
all united and effective resistance to the bureaucracy. 
Let us hope—even if it is hoping against hope—that our 
Maharashtra friends will, for once, shed their intense 
self-consciousness and the race-memory of the exploits of 


_their ancestors and fallin line with the rest of India. 


All races have had their day. Rani Lakshmi Bai of 
Jhansi belonged to the U. P. where also the Mutiny was 
engineered, Ranjit Singh was a Punjabi and even in 
Bengal there was indigenous rule in pre-British India. 
So it is nut Maharashtra alone that has inherited tradi- 
tions of dominance. Conditions have now changed. 
What we aim at is not the domination of on race over 
the rest of the country, but equal rights for all and the 
participation of all communities in the blessings of 
national freedom. The bombastic and vain glorious 
formula “What Maharashtra thinks today, the rest of 
India will think tomorrow” will have to be dropped, 
before there can be any effective co-operation between 
Maharashtra and the rest of the country. After all we 
cannot forget that Tilak and Gokhale were not the only 


architects of modern India’s destiny. Dadabhai and 
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Surendra Nath were not Maharashtras nor does Gandhi 
belong to that race. In the sphere of social reform, 
if Ranade wasi great Dayanand and Ishwar Chandra 
Vidyasagar were far greater and neither of them had 
any racial ties with Maharashtra. If Pranjape is emi- 
nent in the world of Mathematics, Raman is still more 
eminent. Rabindra Nath J'agore moulds today the 
thought not only of India but of the whole world and 
Jagdish Chandra Bose has won a place among the 
immortals and yet neither Tagore nor Bose has derived 
his inspiration from Maharashtra. Aravindo is a 
Bengalee, so was C. R. Das. Motilal Mehru and Lajpat 
Rai are both up country men. In the face of these facts, 
itis preposterous to expect that awakened India will 
blindly accept the lead of certain persons merely because 
of the accident of birth. 


Dr. TEJ BAHADUR SAPRU AND THE GURUKULA 
SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 


The address that Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru delivered on 
the occasion of the Convocation of the Allahabad Univer- 
sity was a plea for the Gurukula System of Education, 
although the learned doctor did not even once mention 
the Gurukula presumably because it was not thought 
decorous to mention a sylvanretreat ina Hall of Learning 
furnished with all the paraphernalia of modern pomp and 
splendour. In the following passage the learned ex-Law- 
Member admits that the present official system of educa- 
tion can never foster a genuine spirit of acquiring learning 
for its own sake:— i 

Whether the founders of our universities intended them so 
to function or not, the fact remains that during the first 40 or — 

45 years of their existence the universities operated or were 
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of certain types of men—efficient and upright public servants 
destined to execute the orders of their superiors but not expected 
to possess the files of the latter, clev'r lawyers not rising beyond 
acertain height, and schoolmasters and professors who choose 
their professions always waiting fora call from some other 
direction. For the seed we sowed the harvest was not bad, 
though occasionally we came acr ss tall plants which only served 
to remind us that Indian genius might yet look forward to a 
hopeful future. 

The italics are ours. The learned doctor appears to 
agree with us that this commercialisation of education, 
this bribing of the understanding, this prostitution 
of the intellect cannot but poison tbe springs of inspi- 
ration, contaminate the sources of bigh thinking and 
degrade learning from its high pedestal and relegate it 
to the position of a bread-precuring industry. In his 
Opinion education can be rescued from this progressive 
degradation only if the University degree ceases to be a 
passport for admission to the public services. We 
endorse every one of the following weighty and pregnant 
observations:— 


No Government—foreign or national—can afford to absorb 
in its public services the hundreds or possibly the thousunds 
of graduates who leave our universities every year. The 
scramble for posts is to my mind, not only one of the most 
unedifying spectacles that one sees but is demoralising to our 
young men and the Government alike. The question of 
unemployment of the educated youths and the opening of new 
avenues of work is already becoming one of the most pressing 
questions of the day. Whethor any solution for it is found: now 
or some time later. I think that the highest interests of 
education in our universities require that the possession of- 
university degrees should not, except in very special depart- 
ments, be recognised as establishing any claim to Government 
appointments, for which intellectual and other standards should — 
be prescribed independently. This, I thins, should enable uş 
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to place higher ideals of knowledge and learning before our 
young men and to redeem univorsity education from one of 
thoso depressing influences which account so much for the 
superficiality of the knowledge and the looseness of thinking and 
expression which our critics not unjustly associate with a large 
number of the products of our universities. 
Needless to say that ia the Gurukula learning is 
pursued for its own sake and within a short period it has 
- beeu able to produce intellectuals like Indra, Vishvanath, 
) and Praunath merely becvuse the alumni have no ulterior 
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motive in pursuing their studies. They know that what- 
ever success they gain in the world will be due to what 
they hvve acquired and assimilated and the mere degree 
will not determine their worth in life, even as calculated 
in terms of pounds, shillings and pence. 

An all-important feature of the Gurukula system of 
education is insistence upon Brahmacharya. The Guru- 
kulas have laid the axe at the root of early marriage. 
Dr. Sapru also feels that ‘without this insistence no 
university can form the character and develop the 
personality of its graduates. Says he:— 

Our social system imposes farłtoo heavy a strain on our 
young men who aro saddled with domestic responsibilitios ab 
an age when they should be free to cultivate their minds and 
build up reserves of intellectual and moral strength not only 
for bearing the burdens which must fall on their shoulders 
but also for softening the bitterness of disappointment which 
is the lot of not a few. 

It is very much to be deplored that even while 
discussing this point, the learned doctor should have 
omitted to mention the only type of institution in the 
whole of India which does the needful in this matter. 


Coming to the question of the medium of instruction, 
Dr. Tej Bahadur saysi—= 
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But the’ most important factor in our system of education 
of which both its friends and critics must take note, is that 
English has been the principal medium of instruction adopted 
in our universities and even schools. The consequences of this 
policy have in some respects been deplorable. In the case of 
most of our boys it must have been a very serious handicap 
to be instructed at school in a language other than their own, 
especially in subjects in which there was no need to xclude 
our languages. This policy, the mistaken character. of which 
Iam glad to observe has been recognised in recent years, 
reminds one of the cynicism of Timon who when asked by a 
parent about the education of his children said ‘let them be 
instructed in that which they will never understand.’ In the 
universities, however, it is still pursued, and Benares and 
Aligarh, which might have been expected to take tho lead in 
this respect, have chosen or been forced by circumstances to 


follow the old models, 


It is a pity that in this connection also the doctor 
betrays lamentable ignorance of the conditions prevailing 
in his own province. He illustrates the success of the 
vernacular medium experiment by referring to the 
Usmania University which bas adopted Urdu as the 
medium of instruction for pupils whose mother tongue is 
Telugu and not to the Gurukula which has for the last 
15 years taught Economics, European History, Chemistry — 
Civics and Politics upto the post graduate standard 
through the medium of Hindi, which is the mother 
tongue of 95 per cent of the students. Eminent educa- 
tionioists like Sir Michael Saddler and Sir Ashutosh 
Mukerjee and eminent publicsits like the Rigbt Hon'ble 
Mr Srinivas Shastri have borne ungrudging testimony 
to the remarkable success of the Gurukula in this 
direction. We quote here a few testimonies:— 

I ican only sum up my impressions by saying that the 
institution"appears to be a most promising experiment, ad- 
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mirably carried out—and one which ought to furnish sugges- 
tions for the improvement of other schools and colleges. 
Sidney Webb, 
London School of Hconomics, 


I am glad to be able to report that the department of 


history is in a fairly efficient condition............ 
f n Radha Kumud Mukerjee Ph. D., P. R. & 
i “At first sight my feeling was that the course was too heavy. 
I But on realizing that the first language of the student and 


that the medium of instruction was Arya Bhasha or Hindi, 
and being informed that portions of the text-book were 
judiciously omitted, I saw that the course was not too heavy 
- in view of the vast saving of brain vitality secured by giving 
the primary position to the national language of the land, 
the answer books written in Hindi showed to me that there. 
was no mechanical repetition in them. But the intelligent 
grasp of questions and genuine thinking out of answers. 
What I was pleased tosse in the answers was the repeated 
and very apt quotation of parallel or relevant passages from 
Sanskrit works, or referencs to similar thought in Sanskrit 
E q literature, when the students are dealing with Western 
| thinkors. It is this last foaturo of the work to which I attach 
f special importance and which I consider to be very promising 
a _ for the development of higher indigenous literature of all 
i kinds, philosophic, scientific and literary in. Hindi and the 
consequent uprising of the general level of thought throughout 
the country. : BHAGWAN DAS. 


There is no doubt, whatsoever, that the foreign 
Medium crushes all originality, clogs the wheels of the 
mind machinery and impedes the progress of thought. 
Says Dr. Sapru:— $ 


It is by no means an infrequent criticism that our univer- 
sitios aro really no better than higher secondary schools. I 
wonder whaù English universities would have been if English 
youths had received their instruction in history, logic, ethics 


and jurisprudence in French, “German ‘or Italian, I donot — 
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suggest that we should discard tho use of English altogether in 
our universities. Indeed no one would be more sorry than I, 
ifafalse national pride and a narrow nationalism at any 
time persuaded us to deny to our youths the spiritual joy and 
the elevating influence of English literature from which wo 
have imbibed so many new ideas and ideals. Practical 
grounds wlone would suffice to warn us against any precipitate 
decision on the subject. There are subjects which must conti- 
nue to be taught through the medium of English, for a long time 
to come, until at any rate the pioneer work in our languages 
has been done. My protest is not against the use of English 
or the study of English literaturo but against the neglect which 
has been allowed to overtako our languages. After all, the 
pride which an Indian may take in his command of the Eng- 
lish language must rest on a very slippery foundation, while 
the humiliation arising from his inability to express himself in 
his own language with dignity and elegance must at times 
make him feel his intellectual and, literary bankruptcy. The 
forensic eloquence into which some of our LL. B.’s burst at 
times in our district courts would make the great masters of 


Urdu turn in their graves. When an otherwise able and 


keen advocate can in the course of his address say ‘main em- 
phatically inkar karta hun ke defendant ne yeh will undue in- 


fluence se apne hag men karayi,’ the well of Urdu undefiled 


seems almost to be dried up. It seems to me that we have 


been steadily losing or ignoring the inhoritance that is ours 
by right in quest of treasures not easily within our reach. As 
all experience shows the best of thoughts have been uttered 
by great writers, poets and thinkers in their own language. 
John Milton could have written Paradise Lost in Latin—his 
classical knowledge was, so we are told by his biographers, 
profound and deep—but he chose his own language as the 
medium of expression. The choice of Bengali by Michael 
Madhu Sudan Dutt and Rabindranath Tagore is another 


illustration, 
All this is sound logic but what we cannot understand 


is Sir Sapru’s recommendation that the Lucknow 
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University owes a peculiar duty to Urdu, Persian and 
Arabic; while the overwhelming majority of the people 
of Oudh speak Hindi in their homes and draw inspiration 
not from Persian or Arabic but from Sanskrit. Let not 
Dr. Sapru forget that all Hindus have not the cultural 
traditions of Kashmiri Pandits — who are called Pandits 
but are much more conversant with the lore of 
Molvies than that of Pandits. 


DYERISM IN SYRIA. 


The French were believed to be a chivalrous people 
free from race and color prejudice. Victory has, how- - 
ever, intoxicated them and put them out of gear. 
Domination over other peoples always degrades a 
nation and develops in its officials arrogance, supercilious- 
ness and uppishness. These mental aberrations, and . 
moral excrescences, when displayed in relation to the 
helpless, generate dyerism. ‘This is the psychology of 
what has happened in Syria. Damascus, the loveliest 


and the nost charming of Arab cities, was bombarded 


for 48 hours. Like all tyrants, who see a reflection 
of their own motives all round them and suspect others 
to harbour designs which habitually dominate théir own 
conduct, General Sorrail mistook brigandage on the 
part of the lawless section of the population for a revolu- 
tion engineered by the oppressed nation. It was an 
uneasy conscience which led him to rush to this con- 
clusion. He felt that retribution was richly deserved 
and thought that the Lord instead of visiting it directly 
had chosen the down-trodden to inflict it. The French 
Government has so far done nothing to atone for the dis- 
graceful conduct of its accredited representative in Syria. — 
General Sorrail has not only eternally branded his name 

ith infamy but has covered with disgrace his nation — 


a 


“A 
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and civilization of which he’ is such an unworthy product. 
Universal indignation and horror prevail in the Muslim 
world. ‘The admirable restraint displayed by the 
“savage? Arabs, whom General Sorrail was civilizing 
by means of a series of brutalities, has won for them the 
sympathies and respect of the entire Orient and even 
of the Occident. This is what the Time's correspondent 
(as quoted by The Leader of Allahabad) says on this point:— 

So far it is reported that only two persons ( Tripolitans ) 
were killed, and one British subject was wounded. That the 
European communities came off so lightly and escaped the 


_ attentions of the riff-raff was not due to the good management 


of the French authorities but rather to the good offices of the 
Muslims. Tho latter behaved splendidly and personally 
organized public order in the Christian quarter after the 
withdrawal of the troops and actually defended it against atte- 
mpts by the unruly elemonts to enter for loot. In one instance 
some Muslim policemen conducted Europeans to a place of 
safety. y 

All the Europeans I met were warmly grateful for this 
Muslim assistance. Nono who lived through those three terrible 
days (October 18-20) will ever forget the experience, particu- 
larly the two nights of incessant shelling, which with the added 
horrors of fires springing up on all sides, became veritable 
nights of terror. 


But while the Europeans feel unable adequately to express 
their graitude to the Muslims, thore is at Beirut, as well as 
Damascus, considerable resentment that an open town like 
Damascus, including areas which are officially known as Euro- 
pean, should have been bombarded and all the troops with- 
drawn from the Christian quarter without in either case the 
slightest warning. More especially is this resented, since 
throughout the French authorities reiterated the assurance 
that Europeans would be safeguarded, and at tho critical mo- 
ment they were left to the tender mercies of the mob, while 
the French families wore all withdrawn within the Fronch lines. 

w 
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The bitter feeling which has been aroused will, I am afraid, 
take some time to die down. : 


Commenting upon this The Times says:— 
Tho great majority of the Christian population and the 
entire European colony seem to owo their lives to the Muslim 
Arab notables of the city, to whose spirited and largely succe- 
ssful efforts to restore order amid the horrors of pillage and 
bombardment they pay a well deserved tribute. Damascus has 
survived worse blows of fate, but the queenly city will long 
bear the scars of the cruel and unexpected ordeal which she 
has endured. It is asad story, relieved only, to those who 
know and admire the Arab aristocracy of the city, by the ` 
assurance that they behaved at a most critical moment in a 
manner worthy of their ancestry. 
To an appeal addressed to Mahatma Gandhi by Messrs. 
Ansari and Ajmal Khan that he should, as Presideat of the 
Congress, cable a protest to the League of Nations, the 
Mahatma has sent the following characteristic reply:— 
“T have the letter signed by you and Hakim Saheb. -What 
is the use of the Congress President sending a cable to the 
League of Nations? I feel like a caged lion, only with this 
- difference that the lion foams and frets and gnashes his teeth 
and lashes the iron bars furiously in the vain attempt to be 
free, whereas I recognise my limitations and refuse to foam 
and fret. If we had any power behind us I would immediately 
send the cable suggested by you. Things I omit to mention in 
the pages of Young India are buried deep down in my bosom, 
and they are far weightier than those I advertise. But I do- 
not fail to advertise them daily before the Unseen Power. 
When I think of the horizon about us my heart becomes sick 
and weary. And when I listen to the still small voice within 
I derive hope and smile inspite of the conflagration raging 
round me. Do save me from having to advertise our im- 
potence.”” 
What a moving reply! Will not this produce an ` 
electric effect upon our countrymen ? When will our 


- 
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all possible haen learn that they can save Islam and 

has sacrificed hn only if they imitate the self-restraint of 

Such a selfless wor the riotousness of the Moplas ? 

which it is in t'nave learned the value of unity and 

-ustims that of patriotism and religious tolerance, 

adia Will b2co:ne strong enough Lo save Islamic countries 
from pillage, rapine and outrage But not till then 


THE KANYA GURUKULA ANNIVERSARY. 


The second anniversary of the Kanya Gurukula Delhi 
was celebrated with great eclat and enthusiasm on the 
14th, 15th and 16th of November 1925. On the 14th, there 
was a largely attended Ladies’ Conference Shrimati 
Vidyavati Visharada presided and lectures and sermons 
were delivered by teachers of the Kanya Gurukula aid 
other lady speakers to a crowded house. The girls of 
the Gurukula enacted scenes from holy books, recited 
verses from the scriptures-and sang sweet and melodious 
songs. They also played some instructive educa- 
tional games. All present were deeply impressed with 
the progress made by them in so short a time. We con- 
gratulate the Lady Principal Kumari Vidyavati Seth B.A. 
and the self-sacrificing band. of higbly-educated ladies, 
that are working with her, on the most gratifying success 
that has attended their most noble efforts. The results 
of the annual examination, conducted by educationists not 
connected with the institution, have been most satisfac: 
tory. The girls of the senior classes have a competent 
command of Arya Bhasha, a working knowledge of 
Sanskrit and a very fair acquaintance with Indian history 
and current politics and this is saying a great deal when 
it is realised that at present there are only six classes in the 
institution. The examiners were agreeably surprised to 
find that the intelligent grasp of the various subjects 
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displayed by the schclars far exceeded theixg;l I am afraid, ( 
There were public lectures on the 1°. Pan 

Swami Munishwarananda, Kumari és SAysinal 
Sarla Devi, Pandit Indra Vidya Vachasp.population and the | 
Chandra, and Pandit Dharam Bhikshu. Prints, the Muslim 
Deva delivered a speech giving an exposition of the Vdwece- 
conception of womanhood, wifehood and motherhood ; 
and made an appeal for funds. The response was 
most generous. Sixteen thousand rupees were subscribed. 
Seth Raghu Mull, to whose magnificent endowment the 
institution owes its very existence, donated another 6,0C0. 
Seth Ghanshyam Dass Birla, the well-known  pbilan- 
thropist, subscribed 1,000, Seth Benarsidas Lobya 
subscribed Rs. 1200, Shrimati Bhagwanti. of Pind 
Dadan Khan subscribed Rs. 500 (more will follow) for 
the library and an equal amount is expected from Pandit 
Thakar Dutta of Amrit Dhara for the same purpose and 
last, but by no means the least, Rai Bahadur Kidar Nath 
of Gujrat gave away Rs. 500 fora Gymnasium. ‘here 


was an exhibition of embroidery work done by the girls 
during the year and many mothers purchased the exhibits. 
The Vedarambha Sanskar was performed on the morning 
of the 15th and 12 new girls were initiated. On that iL 
occasion the Lady Principal, who as speaker is quite as ~~~ 
eloquent as she is effective as writer of chaste and ele- 4 

gant Hindi and English, delivered an inspiring charge to 
her wards and in a voice vibrating with emotion and 
with a look transfigured and aglow with fervour and 
aflatus made a moving appeal for practical support -and 
co-operation to the guardians of her girls and the general 


all credit is due to our esteemed sister Principal Vidyavati. 
We have every hope that the institution will gain in 
„popularity from day to day and the Arya public will afford 
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all possible help to the talented and self- “Sacrificing lady who 
has sacrificed hor all for the uplift of Indian womanhood. 
Such a selfless worker deserves all the encouragement 
which it is in the power of the community to give. 


THE PALAGHAT [MBROGLIO.! 


At Palaghat in Malabar, the District authorities have 
prohibited Arya Samajist converts from the suppressed 
classes from using certain roads on the occasion of the 
Ratha Yatra. What a strange mentality the order 
reveals. If Christian and Muslim converts use the roads, 
neither the citadels of orthodoxy are shaken nor are the 
officials confronted with the dread bogey of breach of the 
King’s peace. But the moment Arya Samajist converts 
use fiheir birth right, there is a stir in the camp of the 
orthodoxy and the cry of “ religion in danger” is raised 
vociferously. It seems as if a beef-eating, and Kalma-recit- 
ing Muslim convert is cleaner and holier in the eyes of the 
orthodox than a vegetarian, Gayatri-reciting Arya Samajist 
convert. O Tempora! O Mores! Hindudom has indeed 
fallen upon evil days if a Hindu can be styled 
“orthodox” only if, by his conduct, he directly incites 
people to become beef-eaters instead of cow-protectors. 
The attitude of the officials also is inexplicable. It is, 
doubtless, the elementary right of all free citizens to use 
the public roads and Government ceases to function when 
it does not protect peaceful citizens in the exercise of 
their birth right. But it is not the right of any comm- 
unity to perform its so-called religious duties in a manner 


involving the denial of En rights to other comm- 


unities or a direct affront tu Sx_sdeeply cherished feelings 
The Ratha Yatra is 


of a section of the King’s ae 
certainly a religious festival of the orthodox. They are 
entitled to take out the procession, but they have no 
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right to demand that, for the time they perform their 
religious duty on the public road, public thoroughfares 
shall be closed to particular sections of the community 
who are equal to them in the eyes of the Law. The District 
authorities at Palaghat had no moral or legal right to - 
issue such a foolish and mischievous order and our reve- 
red leader, Shri Swami Shraddha Nand Ji, did the right 
thing in organising a meeting of protest and in warning 
the authorities that if the officials failed to protect the Arya 
Samajists, the latter would take other steps to vindicate 
their vadoubted right. [t is, indeed, ludicrous thata Govern- 
ment which cou'd requisition machine guns for the purpose 
of enabling fanatical Muslims'to lead a cow to the slaughter 
house —a proceeding which had nothing to do with religi- 
ous sanctions and could have no other purpose except 
that of offering provocation to the Hindus and as such did 
not constitute a religious right—could not protect Arya 
Samajists if only it would. It is an awful shame that the 
orthodox are, by their unreasoning obstinacy, driving the 
suppressed classes into the arms of Christian missionaries 
and Muslim Molvis and the Government is, perhaps 
without meaning it, violating its covénint of religious 
neutrality by according preferential treatment to foreign 
proselytising-agencies working in opposition to the Arya 
Samaj which is at present the sole proselyti.ing indigen- 
ous church in India. The situation is not without an é 
element of tragic humour. A Christian Govenment is, at | 
the request of the orthodox Hindus providing facilities for 
evangelising sections of the Hindu population! Wehave 
every hope that the Sarvadeshak Sabha will soon take 
the matter in hand and do all that lies in its power to 
_ strengthen the hands of our leader at Palaghat. 
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Motto I.—By Force of Brahmacharya alone have sages 
conquered death—The Veda. 


EONS 


Motto II.—The welfare of society and the justice of the 
arrangements are, ab bottom dependent, on the character of 
UGSPOQOMHEUS)...........0006 There is no political alchemy by which 
youcan get golden conduct out of leaden instinct—Herbert 
Spencer. 


THE WEATHER. 


Winter with all its accompaniments has once more 
come. Our stream, so majestic and big quite recently, 
has shrunken to the size of a fordable small stream no 
wider than acvnal. But the water in this season is a 
sheet of a transparent blue flowing steadily, calmly and 
Smoothly without any strous curreuts Or ripples like the 
uneventful old age of a country gentieman. Verdure is dis- 
appearing everywhere and a dry -baldness characterising 
the landscape cn all sides. Mornings and evenings are 
rather cold but at noon it is generally very pleasant. 
The season is excelent as regards health, there are 
very few patients in the hospital. 

THE STAFF 

Our Professor of Chemistry resigned at the end of last 
session. Mr. I:dra Sain M. Sc. who was formerly a 
professor in the Khalsa Coll lege, Amritsar has been 
appointed to occupy the vacant chair of Chemistry. The 
Medical College Staff too has been strengthened by 
another valuable addition. Mr. Ram Dyal M. B, B.S. 
of the Punjab University has been appointed as an 
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additional professor to teach some of the Allopathic 
subjects. : 
PRINCIPAL RAMA DEVA. 
Principal Rama Deva has recovered his health and 
strength completely and resumed charge of the principal's 
duties. But his activities and duties are too wide and 


varied to allow of his attending to the minutie of office 
routine. The rou.ine work of the principal’s ofice has, 
therefore, been entrusted to Dr. Radha Krishna B. Sc., 
k- M. B., B. S. 

ee : THE SHIKSHAPATAL. 

A meeting of the Shiksha Patal (Board of Education) 
was held on the Sth of November in the Governor's — 
office. Certrin’ points regarding the results of supple- 
mentary examinations were discussed and decided. 

THE SAHITYA PARISHAD 
A meeting of the Sahitya Parishad was held the other 
day under the presidency of Prof. Satyabrat Vidyalankar. 
‘Pandit Deva Sharma Vidyalankar Vice-Principal and 
Professor of Veda read a paper on the Deficiency of Yajna 
in Modern India. ‘Iie paper being very comprehensive 
and exhaustive could not be finished in one sitting, 
About one third of the paper was read and the rest was 
left to be finished in two succeeding meetings of the 


Parishad. The paper was very learned and interesting 
and was highly appreciated. 
A DONATION. 

The Gurukula has recieved two richly caparisoned 
horses by way of donation from the Kashmir State. 
= Hince the flood there had been no horses in the Gurukula. 
: _ The donation has thus supplied a much-felt need. 
_ ‘THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE KANYA GURUKULA © 
are ‘he second anniversary of the Kanya Gurukula Delhi 


$ 


i 


ae 
` 


x 
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days. Thanks to the exertions of Principal Rama Deva, 
Principal Vidyavati Seth and other workers, the anni- 
versary was a great success. Itis an institution that has 
supplied a long-felt need, and it may safely be hoped that 
it will enjoy increasing popularity under the general 
patronage of the Arya Samajic public and the wise and 
direct control of the learned Principal Shrimati Vidyavati 
who is an embodiment of purity, self sacrifice, and piety. 


EVENING LECTURES. 


Mr. Sanjhi Ram, Master of Agriculture of an American 
University is sojourning here for the benefit of bis health. 
He delivers lectures to the students on various subjects 
in the evening on alternate days. He sometimes speaks 
on the aims, principles and work of the modern Boy- 


x 
™ out Movement. A Small Scout Society has actually 


arganised and Mr. Sanjbi Ram has undertaken to 
‘theoretical and practical training. Lectures are 
‘ce or thrice a wee and practical drill takes place 
week The students are of course very energetic 
.obued with a spirit of social service and sacrifice. 
Scout’s discipline will be an invaluable addition to 
aeir training and qualifications. 

THE AYURVEDA COMMISSION. 
Pursuant to a resolve to extend to duly qualified 
Ayurvedic and Unani physicians some of the privileges 
at present enjoyed by Allopathic physicians and surgeons 
only and to turn out duly qualified men with a view to that 
end, the U. P. Government has appointed a Commission 
to discuss and devise measures for carrying the scheming 
into practice. The president of the Commission is Pundit 
Gokarn Nath Misra, and well-known public workers, and 
eminent Ayurvedic, Unani and Allopathic physicians are 
its members. ‘Lhe Principal of our Ayurvedic College is 
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the president and 


all members of the Commission and. 
the meeting came to a close with Shanti-path when it 
was already beginning to be dark. The members of the 
Commission left immediately atterwards for Hardwar. 
The next day was the week holiday. Tuesday, the first 


working day of the week, was observed aS & holiday 
agreeably to the Wish of the President. 


A UNIQUE OFFER. 


English Translation of Rishi Days 
= nand’s Introduction to Commentary 
Rig Veda by Pandit GHasi Ram M. 
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PERSONALITY OF GOD. 


| ( By PANDIT GANGA PRASAD, M. A.) i 


The comparative merit and importance of a religion i 
may well be judged by the conception of God which it : 
teaches: for after all the chief function of religion is to. 
lift the minds of its adherents to a higher power. 


There are very few religions if any which believe the 

\ supreme deity to be a corporeal beiug. Our Sanatanist 

y brethren too now mostly admit that God is incorporeal, 

though‘they believe in the efficacy of worshipping corporeal 

objects for ordinary or less advanced people. But even 

among those religions which believe in an incorporeal. 

God there are various grades and shades of beliefs and 

important differences of opinions about the nature and 

attributes of the Deity. The Personality of God is an 
important point of such difference. 


‘Whether God is a personal or impersonal being is ‘ee 


a vexed question. It was this which chiefly brought 
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in 1880 the rupture between the Arya Samaj and the 
Theosophical Society, after the latter had for some 
years been affiliated and recognised as a branch of the 
Arya Samaj. It is this which marks out \the pure and 
sublime theism of the Vedas from the anthropomorphic 
notions of God as taught by the Semetic religions 
(Judaism, Christianity and Mohammedanism) on the one 
hand, and from the pantheistic teachings of neo-Vedanti- 
sts, Theosophists etc, or the vague and hazy notions about 
the Absolute as taught by certain agnostic philosophers 
like Herbert Spencer. 


It is difficult to say whether God as taught in the 
Vedas should be called a Person or not, for personality 
has not been clearly defined by the philosophers. 
According to most of them its essence consists in a will. 
But it should be remembered that according to the 
Vedic religion God does not possess an arbitrary will like 
that of human beings, On the contrary His will is 
identical with His law. In the Bible and the Quran God 
is depicted as a being subject to all the passions and 
emotions of a human being. For example in the Bible 
we find him cursing Adam and Eve and repenting that 
he had made man. In the Quran he is described a8 ș 
cursing the infidels and making wars with them. Such £ 
notions are entirely foreign to the Vedic theism and if ( 
they are to be connoted by personality then we would 
not say that God is a person. 


We can call God a person in the same sense in which 
we call Him “Purusha” namely he who fills all space ~ — 
as the human spirit fills a body, gaa: aftearq: gfe: quad 
at (fan). The entire physical universe is thus like 
a body of which the soul is God. It is in this sense that 


3 God is described as faciz Virat or geq Purusha in the 
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famous Purwsha Sukta. The Atharva Veda (X, 23, 4, 
32—34), also describes him in the same way by saying 
that the earth is His feet, the heaven is His head, the 
intervening space His stomach, the sun and the moon 


f 
e 


His eyes, heat or fire His mouth, and the atmosphere 

His breath or lungs. This is of course clearly figurative, 

and has been beautifully explained by the late Pandit 
Gurudatta M. A. in his Vedic Magazine No. 1. Nobody 
can possibly say from this that God is constituted like 
a human being, much less that He has the emõtions 

or limitations of a human being. He is the source 

of all intelligence, the maker of the whole universe and 

father of mankind, to whom prayers are addressed. 


‘Herbert Spencer, while speaking of his Absolute Un- 
knowable, says as a true agnostic, “ Duty requires’ us 
neither to affirm nor deny personality.” But he is 
Ñi inclined to Deny personality, and: adds that Christians 
| “make the erroneous assumption that the choice is be- 3 
tween personality, and something lower than personality; 
whereas the choice is rather between personality and 
something higher.” (First Principles p. 31). There is 
considerable force in tbe remarks quoted above. Again 
he adds, “Is it not just possible that there isa mode of 
being as much transcending Intelligence and Will as 
these transcend mechanical motions?” (Ibid). 


‘Though essentially agnostic, Herbert Spencer’s philo- 
sophy is certainty not atherstic. Indeed in some respects 
his ideas of the Absolute come pretty near the concep- 
tion of Vedic Deity. He does not believe in a crealor 
ex nihilo. According to him the Absolute is “Infinite 
and Eternal Energy from which all things; proceed.” It 
4 is the substance at once of material, and mental, 

existence.” It is “the Ultimate Reality.” It is “the 
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All being,” “the ultimate cause from which humanity 
individually and as a whole in common with all other 
things has proceeded.” It is the unknown cause of which 
the entire cosmos is a manifestation.” 


On this Mr. Harrison, a leading Positivist exclaims ; 
“ere ‘all is said that need be said of God.” He 
accuses Herbert Spencer of preaching a God while not 
allowing Theologians to do the same. On the other 
hand, Sir James Stephen while contrasting Herbert 
Spen@er’s positive assertions about the Absolute given 
above with his negative. aspects of the same, remarks: 
“ Mr. Spencer’s conclusion appears to me to have no 
meaning at all. It isso abstract that it asserts nothing.” 
(Religion without God by W. Arthour page 488—489). 
The fact is that Herbert Spencer’s teaching is much 
more opposed to the anthropomorphic theology of 
Christianity than it is to theism itself. At thejsame 
time it is too vague and abstract. The Vedic concep- 
tion of God is as.free from these defects as from the 
anthropomorphism of Christianity. 


RELIGION IN EAST AFRICA. 


(By Panprr Cnamupatt, M. A.) 

The natives of Hast Africa, though dubbed ‘‘Heathen”’ 
by Christian writers, are not without their own conception of 
God, to whom they think, man is responsible for his good 
and bad deeds. The theory of evolution, which traces a 
gradation in the ideaas of divinity, cherished by various set- 
tions of mankind, so that to primitive races it assigns very 
crude superstitions, from which, by a process of gradual deve- 
lopment, some sort of pantheon, according toit; takes shape, 
to merge finally into-pure monotheism, is entirely upset by & 
cursory observation of the simple form of religion pror 
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fessed by the East African Negro. He has neither idols, 
nor sacred places, nor therefore any temples of worship. 
His God, whom he calls ‘‘Mungu” is an abstract divinity. 
He relates no mythic tales of His earthly or heavenly life. 
Call to account an African servant for some fault in serving 
you, and he will at once answer, ‘‘Mungu” knows. Threaten 
to dismiss him, he will instantly reply, his trust is in 
‘‘Mungu”. Fine him; he will take it stoically, and say 
you are not cutting his hands...... ..these are the gift of 
“Mungu”, and yet can earn him his bread. Such complete 
resignation is peculiar to this ‘‘ barbarous” believer in 
Mungu”. 


The East African has no system of worship. His innate 
trust in an omnipotent, omnipresent providence steels his 
heart against any mishap. His wants are few, incredibly 
few. His cattle are his main wealth. He eats of the abundani 
products, which mother Earth ungrudgingly supplies him. 
He wanders about in a ‘state of nature, and only on market 
days hangs a piece of leather or a bunch of grass to hide 
his ‘‘nakedness’’. He has no elaborate home, and knows 
little of the sins of society. Any Negro may share with him 
the piece of bread which his labour has fetched him. With 

-your black-skinned menial another Negro will come to sleep 
and if you ask what relation the intruder is to your servant, 
the Jatter wil nnhesitatingly say, he is his brother. 

After a long drought, when “Mungu” has denied them a 
drop of rain throughout the usual season of showers, you 
may see the elders of a tribe, repairing staves in hand, to 
the highest hill in the vicinity. There they cry aloud, 
making gestures with their sticks. They confess, they are 
sinners and beg pardon. Some vague idea of the high abode 
of God is at the back of all this gesticulation. They mean 
to make their voice audible to ‘‘ Mungu” in the highest 
heaven. Hence their choice of the highest spot, hence too 
their brandishing the sticks so that they all the time point 


to heaven, 
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Before the British occupation of this territory followers 
of the prophet Muhammad appear to have been at work 
among the black population of these parts. Those of them 
who in public wear a flowing ‘‘Choga”, are said to be Muha- 
mmadans. Their Isiam, however, is neither deep-seated nor 
even elaborate. They know Allah and eschew pork. Further 
than this they find impossible to go with the Maulana. 
Today no missionary effort on the part of Islam is seen to be 


active among them. 


The field of proselytisation is in these days entirely in 
the hands of the Christian Father. The missions of Christ 
with the prestige, and in most cases active help, of the f 
government, are sowing their seeds broadcast among the 
natives. The European, otherwise quite nnwilling to cross 
the colonr bar, évinces, as minister of the Church, wonderful 
sociability. He not only mixes with the natives freely, but 
also takes part in every activity of their lives, as just 
one of them. You may see Salvation Army men beating 
the drum in anative township, to which all the residents 
ixn the neighbourhood both male and female flock, and join 
the tune struck by the followers of Christ. First curiosity, 
then innocent, ignorant imitation, and last of all conviction— 
these are the grades throngh which Christianity by and by 
finds its way into the inner recesses of their hearts. Priests 
of the Church of Christ have picked up all native dialects 
and composed hymns and songs in them. On the occasion of 
native dances they introduce their own tunes and by singing 
with the natives in a chorus, leave with them something 
that lingers about their hearts. 


ae 6) Ce 


+ It ig not my purpose in this-article to point to the moral 
effect, elevating or otherwise, of Christianity on the daily 
life of the natives. I am of opinion that the Negroes, when 
they are coming closer and closer to the modern amenities j 
of culture, do require some religious training. Beautiful | 
as‘ their native conception of Mungu and their relation to 
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Him is, it is too meagre and elementary to satisfy their 
: imminent refined spiritual needs. I have purposely kept 
back from the reader the social and physical evils to which 
the African is prey and to remedy which religion is the 
specific. It should be open to all communities to impress 
them with their own spiritual and moralideas. The Christians 
have the advantage in that a Christian Government is at 
their back. In the very nature of things other communities 
cannot look for active support from that quarter. If they 
mean to make their mission flourish, they should commence 
an organised effort, depending for resources, not simply 
on Africa but on other countries also. - 


The Arya Samaj has its Church, the Mohammedans have 
their Mosques, the Sanatan Dharm Sabha has raised a 
temple, the Aga Khannies, the most opuleut community in 
East Africa, has a commensurately magnificent House of 
Worship in a conspicuous quarter of the city; but all these 
; edifices and the societies they represent minister to the 
needs ouly of immigrants into this country, who are already 
of the religious persuasion which their respective temples 
preach. In dits way each of these associations is doing 
useful and solid work. But religion, as I conceive it, is a 
bridge over gulfs of. colour and clime. It is a balm which 
should heal international wounds. And to achieve this end, 


W ' itisin the highest degree essential that the mission which 
iid comes to push such an object to success, should command the 
| services of whole-time workers and be entirely free from 


trammels of government control. Government clerks and 

men of business who sweat for their livelihood and eveng 
then earn their crumbs of bread from the table of govern- 
ment favour, can find little leisure and less liberty to hoist 
aloft the banner of the true religion of God. All praise to 
them for the wonderful .work they are doing. Those, 
. however, who exult, as they hear of the success of their 

= Church in foreign parts, should make it a point lo help them ` 
with money and men, more than both these, with organisation 
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whose centre they may locate where the activity of the mother 
Church may be the strongest. The outlook of the Church of 
Christ, which derives its resources from government aid is 
naturally narrow. In the interest of religion--z. e. not to 
let its scope squeeze down--it is necessary that Churches 
with other creeds should also be at work in the same field. 
Christianity will gain by the struggle and religion instead of 
being a hireling of polities,'as it at present is, will become the 
spiritual guide and mentor of both the ruler and the ruled. 
‘The religion of the ruling class consists in their white 
superciliousness. In name they are Christians, but in the 
cautious distance they keep from all men of other colours, 
they seem to keep Christ away. Between them and Indians 
there is the Goan community. They have come from India, 
but being subjects of Portugal, they give themselves out as 
Portugese, not Indians. Law of the land treats them as 
Asiatics, though in their mode of life they have gee 
adbpted European style. Socially they are Christians. 
wise missionary may use them as a link between tito 
and Asiatics. Africa, of all continents, affords opportunities 
of effacing all differences of race and colour. The problem 
is a difficult one, it will take centuries to solve. Religion 
alone can attempt it, and to make it capable of doing so, 
you have first to rid it of the awckward position of de- 
pendence, which in the hands of Christian Missionaries, 
it at present holds. To India the birth-place of Kanva . and 
Buddha, whose messages of brotherhood healed the suffer- 
_ings of man-kind-long, long ago, the woes of divided 
“ humanity{should again makefan effectively strong appeal. 


Atmadarshan or God-Consciousness. 


i (By T. L. VASWANI.) i 
“Many theologians! But, they are often dogmatic and 
they oft talk from the tomes. The world needs psychologists 
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in religion, —men who would talk from spiritual experience. 
God-consciousness in the soul is worth all the books of all 
the theologians. 
KK 
* 
Naturalism cannot go beyond nature. Humansim is 
satisfied with Humanity. 
Beyond both is the Spirit immanentin both. Naturalism 
can explain some physical aspects, but not the. Movement 
of Life, nor its origin, final end, and destiny. | 


* 


Einstein says that the language of some of the great 
mysteries of the Universs is mathematics. And mathematics 
is language of the mind. If so, the thought suggests 
itself that the Universe is of the mind, is Rational. 


OK 
* 


Here are 3 marks of the Seers, of those in whom had 
been operied the centre of Atmadarshan:—(1) tapasya,— 
born of inner renunciation, (2) humility, —born of love 
for all creatures ; (2) purity—born of communion with Soa 
tho Beautiful. 


KK 
X 


Not alone through Saints does the Atman express Himself. 
A sinner, too, may become His vehicle. Life’s most blessed 
moments are those in wbich we feel that we are, in however 
‘small measure, conductors of His electricity, carriers of 
His Message and Presence. 


x*x* 
* 


The Atmadarshan may come to the plain, ordinary man 
immersed in the day’s toil and struggle. So. a Czech 
sculptor, Bilck, in a wood-carving, represents a peasant 
father and mother carrying a new-born child and bent 
beneath the load of work yet with faces radiant with tender- 
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ness and love. And underneath the figures is the signi- 
ficant inscription:—‘‘Both to the Father with one united 


voice.” 


* 
* 


This Atma-darshan, like the sea overflowing the land, 
flooded the life of India in the long ago, flooded the ancient 
Aryan life in different departments. There was the pressure 
of the spiritual upon different spheres,—art, literature, 
science, commerce, politics, religion. Will the Ancient 
Ideal come back to rejuvenate a world that has forgotten God 
and Man in materialism and money-bags ? 


PHYSICS IN ANGIENT INDIA. 


(By Rao Sanne K. V. Vaze I. C. E., Nasik). 
Indian scientists classify knowledge into three sorts 
(1) arā or subjective knowledge which one has without 
reference to anything else, (2) fagia or objective know- 
ledge which one gets on coming in contact with other 
objects and (3) aaia or projective knowledge which one 
gets by combining subjective and objective perceptions. 
Abstract science like att and 714 treat of T'a. Concrete 
sciences such as falfas, aa, and fmeq treat of fama 
and abstract and concrete sciences for example Saagi, ad 
treat of Hata. We are today concerned with the growth 
of faata or Physical sciences from the beginning of the 
creation in Ancient India. 
aeatfegeaal JAAITIAAZAVİ | 
anatanfaaa saafaa aaa: I 
afenfeamit: GaraaMiTAaaAs: | 
mIiaZeateaca fafa: sfadaa: Il 
Indian scientists begin the creation with a@ a primor 
dial substance in perfect equilibrium. This equilibrium 
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was disturbed in one portion called aty by the appearance 


of an attractive force called eet by which everything 


is drawn to a point called aa! situated in the rat navel 
cavity of fasu. Indians count time from the moment 
this disturbance took place. All space is measured with 


reference to this point of attraction and all differences 
or inequalities had their origin from this attractive force. ` 
The motion resulting from this attraction is called qaa 


falling and the point towards which this fall takes place 
is called aT: or lowest point. 

saqaara rata arcu Rea i Ifaa 

aeqdear: Tarafea qg: aa qq a3 | 

amq? qid maea: RITAFATU Il dinafag 

ai acadat AFATIT sacar featarsar | ARATAI a. qa 

mar AMITS HAT || asada 
This attraction combined with the inertia of the 


particles produced a couple #8 to which all duality i in 
the world is due and resulted in a rotatary motion. 4 
Owing to the eccentricity of the point of attraction the 


rotation took an elliptical form the major and minor axis: 


of which are in the ratio of 7:78. As the “particles” 


coagulatéd a nebulous matter named afeta (uncut. whole) 


was formed which while rotating in an ellipsoid form ; 


broke into innumerable arfaza@ or suns owing to the 
predominance of the centripetal force. The major axis 


of the world lies N. E. to S. W. i e. fàsa lies with his - 
head at N. E. and feet at S. W. and his hands’slong the 


minor axis. These #fgeas in their turn began to- 


revolve round sarafa their point of uineebion is gai to- 


ares 


go down AT. 
ssafeual sinat: git AT emg fanz a Reang u 
MESUAT 


As it recedes it-is said to go up. or sa. When atat. 


the reyolving body looses its potential energy and de: 
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tripetal force which breaks it isto pieces forming new - | 


y 
separate bodies called fafa or broken pieces. When 3a} 
it regains its potential energy and its kinetic energy 
diminishes and enables it to concentrate the residual 
remains into a globular form. The revolving bodies are 
thus alternately dissolved and evolved until they get 
solidified. Each sun in its turn broke into 4% or planets 
and each planet into Èq or meteors. 
ACSIA PR IAA TATSST Hea AIS 712 | 
@ ta: a faasan: Nafa BOTA ll TISaAAea | 

afafa broke into pieces with the sound of %; atfgeas - 
with the sound of ag and ags and with the sound of 
ag which are the three primary sounds produced in this 
world and called usł aa. [In this way five sorts of 
substances viz MIAN Etheral A Luminous, aly Gaseous, 
aiq Liquids and geit Solids have been evolved]. Our 
creation is called fasor, our point of attraction Aa our 
sun f%aeq.a, our planet y. and our meteor 4% and 
there are numerous bodies of each of these sorts in the 
Universe. 

‘The world from the centre of the earth can thus be 
shown in’ plan as under:— Å 


fasa yaa: a: a: ga: SG 
an m ma m m } 
TER mis favy fen: anfa a, qa azana, arg geatafa M 
5 Our ‘@Z moves in arafta, our planets move in Ẹ 
Stars move in fam: while at#@ in the primordial 
substance not affected by meea lying beyond a4 fraai 
Gea acafagguigas | JETT. 


‘qtag@ pervades the fasa from 4A upwards and extends 
far beyond the creation which we are able to see and 
beyond which there nay be other creations of nikso 
types. i } Pa 
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Aszfegqiataa Ade | amaaa eaga faa | 
TATARIEIMUASTEATAT: | FV ANTEAMAT AT FIR afa gafa 
TEAR RAM BORA RITET: qamar | Weacaeqggeziat 
eqqaa ra: gaT: | acàmagai qa qa AA AIMEATAT: ll 
FTAA 

A human body is intended for motion and perception 
by means of the senses. Perceptive senses are the nose, 
the tongue. the eyes, the skin and the ear and these 
perceive only smell, taste, colour, touch and sound res- 
pectively. According to the particular quality perceived 
by the sanses substances are classed as gzat solids 419 
liquids, a14 gases, ām. luminous and ARIN etheral. 
These substances impart their qualities with the following 


to other substances viz odour, wetting, baking, arrang- 


ing and containing. 

INNFILAI RITZA NZEINA TA Il 

queg EINA Gazi ACAAIAy |l 

All our knowledge of things in the Universe consists 

of (I) colour (2) smell (3) taste, (4) form (5) shades, 
(6) sounds and (7) touch and we distinguish one thing 
from another by means of differences in some one of 
these attributes. One similar thing is distinguished from 
another by difference in space or time besides these 
attributes. No two things can occupy the same space 
at the same time is an axiom accepted by all. As each 
successive substance is evolved from its predecessor (a8 
nothing new is produced in this world) each substance 
possesses the qualities of its progenitor in addition to 
its own quality which it gains by losing some subtleness. 

STFA ACIMACAAATT: | MEAT stag AATE | 

aaiegqaneadiqauar Yat: Wa CATA: BAT I 


We have seen above that in the process of creation. 
Sound was produced first and the substance which possesses 
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this is called aimara and it contains all things in it. 

From ASIN, ether, TIJ was produced; this inherited the - 
properties of sound from its parent I&I and got a 

further property of touch by losing the subtleness of 

AHI, AF was produced from ara and it got the property 

of colour in addition to those of 4aT@ by losing some more 

energy. AS loses still more energy and gains the property 

of taste. It loses more energy still and obtains the pro- 

perty of smell Thus ar 1% has only one property while 

gef has all the five. 


anf gafan: Eaa NRTA SMF! | 
xag taag MAIU È faafafanzeqanaare: N 


ATFIN contains or envelops everything, Mg arranges 
òr sorts everything, AF bakes or softens everything, AT 
wets or besmears everything and g¥Ẹ7t smells or imparts 
odour to all things and in doing so all the subtleness or 
énergy of Aralgd is lost and gat is almost inert. 

gasa faga aifeaa ag arava: afanan | 

aq M@asesaaNla iqita eag A Aag TATAN: Il 


rz has all its molecules or particles of globular 


shape ; the particles of 41@ are sixpointed or hexagonal, 
the particles of Ì3 are eafeam formed of triangles ; the 


particles of ATT are crescent shaped to circular or lotus 
shaped, and those of gñ are rectangular to dovetailed. 
The spiritual qualities of the five substances are 


aS, pp ane Oe So . 


fagia dara aa giagi faarimat atfa aa feared | 
GA: Mas: ASA AURAN UUU UUS 


æ 


Property of AIRIS is fag repugnance, that of atg is 
aafast instability, that of Ña is faa or knowledge, that 
of aq is afa calmness and that of geat is steadiness. 


euficd, 
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Thus Indian authors divide all things in the Universe 
into five divisions according to their perceptible qualities 
and this division is very useful in working with these 
elements though one thing water is to be seen as ice in 
solid state, water in liquid state and steam in gaseous 
state, the priuciples of work with each state of water is 
different. The engineer has to deal with ice as he deals 
with other solids, he has to work with water as he works 
other liquids and he has to use steam as he uses 
other gases. Mechanically and physically considered, 
water in these three states is as it were in three isomeric 
states having particular qualities in each state. » 

aa afar agar agecafta ad mafearanre: Il 

The whole Universe itself is composed of one primor- 
dial substance, but when perceiving it and working with 
it with our fivefold senses, we have to consider it as 
composed of five separate substances having different 
phases or systems of crystallization, each phase having 

qualities peculiar to itself as noted above. 

| ay WSHAHETICA HAA AAI | 

Aeqzeafta Weal AATA: Il 

asear afta feat Ag aearala: | 

Aa: Wan araea faa tacada: Il 

īa is naturally in motion or Al# in motion isda 
and 4H in equilibrium is atat; a7 is easily put in 
motion by the slightest force; XZ is put in motion in any 
direction by a push in one direction, and ®t is pub in 
motion in that direction only in which the force acts. 
gzat is naturally inert or stable; while all others are 
naturally mobile and hence motion has to be produced in 
qet only by some artifice which is called a mechanical 
contrivance. i 

aeafacat RAT AISAT AI E: aIeaeg RETIR Il- 
qsg: BEAIG gA) gE a REÍA I t 
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fmaleg Kaea agara: ofeatfaar: I 
faqneina: gs3 gra: Wizaaicfa N 
aaa aui gia gia Rat: ANRI ll ARAUT- 

Some action has to be achieved in one machine; some 
time is to be adjusted in. another; a sound has to be 
increased in a third; a form has to be changed in a fourth, 
or å friction has to be altered in a fifth. In this way 
machines of various construction have to be devised 
for various purposes. Motion has to be produced in all 
directions and it is called TA# when to and fro €aty, 
: when in side ways and Wa when upand down. Thus 
all sorts of motions and variations in all the five qualities 
perceived by the senses have to be obtained by means 

of mechanical adjustments. There are five primary 
mechanical contrivances suitable for work with these five 
elements viz., 4S lever for YI, am wheel for A19, ara 
toothed wheel for 41g, ,atfm inclined plane for 4%, 44 
Berew for ATI. 

[he chief qualities to be achieved in à machine are 
as detailed below :— 


angagi: afesey wenarfa a 

azadi fidau syed negdar N 

a3} qà agifaaa anfacanmear | 

aang ancag Aagi areazenia: N 

masa saaa RaT | 

quat dariaca ga: atasca daia: N 

agence agta gie HANAI AAT II 

fARISURA A AIEA WUT: EJAT: N AATİTT 

(1) Application of the proper force in time and 

quantity (2) Proper contact (3) Smoothness (4) Requiring 
no attention (5) Continuous action (6)Lightness(7) Silence 
(8) Strong sound when that is desired (9) No looseness 
(10) No fastness (11) Proper conduct in all attachments 
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or belts (12) No interremitent motion (13) Securing the 
desired end (14) Adjustment in time and space (15) De- 
sired action at the desired time (16) Return to normal 
position at other times (17) No peeling off or rubbing - 18) 
Keeping the same shape (19) Strength (20) Softness and 
(21) Long life or duration. These are the qualities to 
be aimed at in the construction of all machines. The 
more qualities secured, the better. 

It'is already noted above that all gea is inert, all mo- 
tive power is supplied by 19, 4%, 114 or ATT, substances 
that are elastic and possessed of natural mobility. 

WT A AZAA Wel HAT ANM | 
asain anfas ar Aena a I 
aanigiia aaifa agia aAA | 
gadag gaa ofa afaarfeag il 

av diacanraifa ig Iag | AeA 

Force of flow, weight of water, or:rotation of water, 
are the motive forces obtained from ang. These are the 
greater as the height, volume of water and water tight- 
ness of the passage are greater. Water may be stored, 
flowing, directed or forced to do its work in Hydraulic 
machines. 

cinq fanaa faaat AAT aut | 
araraqernfaed Medeag Awad Il 
Tita: agda saan aT: | 
Pulling, pusbing, revolving, rotating and going high 
up are. the properties which are useful in 41g which may 
be produced, collected and directed as may be desired. 
MNT SAAT Aas MAT ASAT | 
rameafaaata gafa gansta 
TQ TAA S TH MEH TN 


` 
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Balen a AAG ast CAITABIQVaAA Il 
| Aasi aana Zar ZAY INAN: | 
* Heating, expanding, expl-sion or vaporising liquid 
substances is the work of à. Pushing, creating, stimu- 
lating, catching’ and storing are processes in which 4H is 
available for work. 


The } power of ATAIM is seen in matentiic and magnetic 
works. These forces when excited consist of two compo- 
nents one called fa® or positive and the other called 
48m or negative. 

fad gà qaza aang fega | fad gad aaa iit | 

Positive portion faa is very pure and careful while the 
negative portion F&N eats away the lower substances. faa 
is thus at the higher end and a&m is at the lower one. 
What is called arafataa in magnetism is TEM and Satay 
is fa. Magnatism is called afas (horse shoe shaped) 
‘and’electricity is called faataeut in Vedic verses. In 
Agastya Sanhita the method of decomposing water by 
means‘of electric current is described and Hydrogen is 
used for filling the bags of baloons which resembled the 
Dirigibles of the Germans. 


These dirigibles were drawn by birds in the air.: Birds 
were trained for this work and used in drawing dirigibles 
instead of the motor engines of today. 

azaist—mentions the following sorts Of electricity in 
his @fear. 

'  afg—Hlectricity produced by flapping skins. 

‘Mafai — Electricity produced by rubbing jewelled 

~ garlands. — 

mantzt—LElectricity produced by battery cells: 

faga—Electricity produced in clouds. 

gifąfa— Electricity stored in 6% storage cells. 
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' agft—Electricity produced by magnetic bars, `- 
_ These were used for mesmerising and curing diseases. 
The human body isa magnate, its head being. the north 

pole and feet the south pole. There are three ways of 
joining two magnates as under (1) Joining the two north 
poles and the two south poles in pairs This is the case 
when two persons embrace each other. Here the com- 
bined power is less than the two because there is: ` some 
repulsion in two similar poles. 

(2) Joining the north pole of the one with the 
south pole of the other. These cancel each other and 
there is no power in it. ‘This is the case when two 
persons salute each other in a drawing room or road.:. 


(3) Joining the two magnates in series. . This is: 
the case when the pupil keeps his bead on the feet: of the. 
teacher. Here the strength is fully utilized. This series . 


works like a dynamo and is able to produce a-:large 
quantity of power and can even zonch the, Almighty. 
Creator. 

Ancient Indians used the power of @aaid or con: 
verse lenses in #f& Telescopes. _ These were used in astro- 
nomical observations and even for lighting fire by means 
of concentration of Sun’s rays. @tA%Ta were concave 
reflectors by which vapours in the atmosphere could be 
cooled to form water. The moon itself was known to bea 
big reflector which reflected the rays of thee sun to the 
earth. i 

ca ala ag Tafa Ta | TAZ | 

All articles in the world were classified and’-distingu- 
ished under general classification as under. 

qufamaaiaeat; TET I Aaa | 
AMET PUTT GERRAN: | agefeat 


aut—Determined according to the inherited gai. 


of a thing, an l E 


~ 
a 
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fet —Determined by the formation of the body of 
the thing. 

a@q:—Determined by the effect of time on the thing. 

aaeut— Determined by the improvements effected. — 

aaiqa—Determined by testing under strains. 

Sara—Determined by the work it has to do in the 
world. 

aitqaI— Determined by its fitness to do its duty. 

@é a<—Artificial means adopted by human beings for 
befitting the thing for the particular purpose 
they wanted to use it. 

These classes are applicable to all things from the 
letters of the alphabets to the great planets and bodies 
like sun. The Sanskrit language is based on this 
knowledge, the genders in language are according to the 
fem classification of things. This shows how practical 
these men were. Anci nt Indians used all knowledge for 
practical purposes and possessed knowledge of Physical 
sciences as noted above. 


m e 


THE PARABLES OF JESUS. 
JI) 
(By MR. MAHESH CHANDRA GHOSH.) 


In ous first article we discussed three parables. ln this 


article we shall consider 12 parables. 


(4) THE TARES. (Matt. XIII). 

Matthew writes :-— 

“ Another parable set he before them saying— 

“The kingdom of heaven is likened unto ẹ man that 
sowed good seed in”his field but while men slept his enemy 
came and sowed tares also among the wheat and went away. 
But when the blade sprang up, and brought forth fruit, then 
appeared the tares also. And the seryants of the jhouse-holder 
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came and said unto him ‘ Sir, didst thou not sow good seed 
in thy field ? Whence then hath it tares ? And he said unto 
them, ‘An enemy hath done this, and the servants say unto 
him ‘ Wilt thou then that we go and gather themup? But 
he saith—‘ Nay ; lest haply while you gather up the tares, ye 
root up the wheat with them. Let both grow together until 
the harvest ; and in the time of the harvest I will say to the 
reaper ‘ Gather up first the tares and bind them in bundles to 
burn them: but gather the wheat unto my barn ” (24—30), 
At the request of his disciples he explained the parable 
thus :— 
“ He that soweth the good seed is the. Son of man ; and 
= the field is the world; and the good seed, these are the 
sons of the kingdom; and the tares are the sons of the 
evil one ; and the enemy that sowed them is the devil ; and 
the harvest is the end of the world ; and the reapers are the 
angels. As therefore the tares are gathered up and. burned. 
with fire ; so shall it be in the end of the world. The Son of 
; man shall send forth his angels and they shall gather out of 
his kingdom all the things that cause stumbling and them’ 
that do iniquity, and shall cast them into the furnace of fire : 
there shall be the weeping and gnashing of teeth’’ (37—42). 
This parable is objectionable because 
(+) Satan is described to be a rival of God 
(ii) The punishment inflicted on unbelievers and sinners 
is brutal, savage and inhuman. 
(iit) And the power which belongs to God, is attributed 


an 


to tiny man. 
(5) THE DRAG-NET. (Matt XIII). 

Again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto-a net, that 
was cast unto the sea and gathered of every kind: which, ` 
when it was filled, they drew up onthe beach and they sat 
down and gathered the good into the vessels and the bad they 
cast away. So it shall be in the end of the world ; the ungels 
shall come forth and sever the wicked from among the righte- 

ous and shall cast them into the furnace of fire ; there shall be 


the weeping and gnashing of teeth ” (47—50). ` 
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This is also a‘ gnashing ’ parable (vide remarks on the 
preceding parable). 
(6) THE UNFAITHFUL SERVANT. 


Jesus said— . 
“ Watch therefore; for ye know not on what day your 
Lord cometh. .esssssesss who then is the faithful and wise 


servant whom his Lord hath set over his household to give 
them their food in due season ? Blessed is that servant whom 
his lord when he cometh shall find............ so doing ...... But 
if that evil servant shall say in his heart—‘My Lord 
tarrieth’ ; and.shall begin to beat his fellow servants and 
shall eat and drink with the drunken; the lord of that 
servant shall come in a day when he expecteth not, and in an 
hour when he knoweth not, and shall cut him asunder, and 
appoint his portion with the hypocrites ; there shall be the 
weeping and gnashing of teeth’? (Matt XX1V 42—51) ; vide 
Lk XII 42 ff.). ee 

This parable is as objectionable as the precoding two, 
reasons being the same. 

(7) THE MARRIAGE FEAST. 


Jesus likens the kingdom of heaven toa king who made 
& marriage feast for his son. Those who were invited to the 
feast would not come ; and over and above they maltreated 
and killed his servants. The king was wroth, he sent his 
armies and destroyed those murderers and. burned their city; 
Then at the bidding of the king his servants went out into 
the high ways and gathered together all as many as they 
found, both good and bad; and the wedding was filled with 
guests. But when the king came in to behold the guests, he 
saw there.a man’who had not on a wedding-garment and he 
saith unto him, ‘Friend, how camest thou in hither not having 
a wedding garment?’ And he was speechless. Then the king 
said to the servants— i 

‘ Bind him hand and foot and cast him into outer dark- 
ness ; there shall be the weeping and gnashing of teeth, For 
many are called but few chosen’ (Matt. XXII 1—14), 
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This parable is objectionahle. 

(2) First, because God (represented by the king) is here 
declared to be wrathful, ruthless and vindictive. 

(it) Every one, good or bad, was invited ; yet one of the 
guests was bound hand and foot and was cast into outer 
darkness, that is, was condemned to eternal damnation. But 
what was his fault ? It was something external,—a matter 
of dress. If this dress be spiritualised, it will still remain 
external. And for this fault, one is damned eternally. And 
Jesus adds—“ There shall be ‘the weeping and gnashing of 
teeth.” 

(iii) The third objectional point is that ‘ Many are called 
but few chosen ? We condemn this theory. We hold that 
Salvation is for all. : 

(8) THE TALENTS 

Jesus compared the kingdom of Heaven to a man who, 
at the time of going to another country, gave five talents to 
One servant, two to another and one to another. When he 
came back, the first servant returned the five talents and 
also other five talents which he gained by trading. Similarly 
the second servant returned the two talents and also other two 
talents which he gained. To each of them the lord said—” 
Enter thou into the joy of thy lord. The third servant said 
“ Lord, I knew thee that thou art a hard manj...........and 
I was afraid, and went away and hid the talent. Lo, thou hast 
thine own.’ But his lord answered and said unto him—Thou 
wicked and slothful servant thou oughtest therefore to have 
put my money tothe bankers and at my coming I should 
have received back mine own with interest... ....... Cast ye 
out the unprofitable servant into the outer darkness : there 
shall be the weeping and gnashing of teeth, (Matt. XXV 
14—30). : 

It is another ‘gnashing’ parable ‘and is condemned for 
reasons given above. ; 

(9) THE POUND (Lk. XIX). 

Luke’s parable of the pound has many points of contact 

with the parable of the talents, but there are striking differen- 
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ces also. In the Luke’s parable, the master of the servants 
was a noble man who went to a far country to seek a kingdom. 
But the citizens hated him and sent him an ambassage saying 
—‘ we will not that this man reign over us.’ After taking- 
possession of the kingdom he came back and culled his servants. 
At the time of going to the new country, he had given one 
pound to each of his ten servants to trade therewith. During 
his'absence one servant made a profit of ten pounds and 
another a profit of five pounds. The lord was pleased and 
‘made them rulers of ten cities and five cities respectively. 
But one servant behaved exactly as the third servant in the 
‘parable of the Talents. The servant was rebuked and the 
pound which had been given to him was taken back and there 
was no other punishment. 
Then he said— 

. “ How-be-it, these mine enemies which would not that 
‘I should rule over them, bring hither and slay them before me 
(XIX, 27). 

. By this parable Jesus toaches that those tio would not 
accept him, would be slain; and slain before him. The 
spirit is vindictive. 

(10) THE SHEEP AND THE GOATS. 


The faithful and those who served the faithful are the 
““ sheep ” and the unfaithful and those who did not serve the 
faithful are the “ goats.” 


On the day of the last judgment, Jesus will sit on the | 


throne and “before him shall be gathered all the nations and 
he shall. separate them one ‘from another as the shepherd 
separateth the sheep from the goats, and he shall sit the sheep 
on his right hand and the goats onthe left. Then shall. the 
King say unto them on his right hand, ‘come ye blessed of 
my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world. 


Then shall be'say also unto’ them on the left hand, ‘De- 
part from me., Ye cursed, into the eternal fire which is 
, prepared for the devil-and his angels. 
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And these shall go away into eternal punishment and 
the righteous into enteral life.— (Matt. xxv 31—46). 

This is also a condemnable parable. © 

(2) Nations cannot be divided’ into sheep and goat. No 


nation, no man is wh lly praiseworthy and no one is wholly 
blameworthy. 


(ii) Whatever may be the nature of the guilt, no “one 


deserves to be eternally danned. 

(čit) It is a vindictive parable: Non-believers will be 
thrown into eternal hell. Tapes 

(tv) The sight of a tiny man arrogating to himself the 
Power of God is pitiable. 

(11) DIVES AND LAZARUS.—(Luxe xv1), 

The parable is this :— 

There was a certain rich man and he was clothed" in pur- 
ple and- fine linen, faring sumptuously every day: and a 
certain beggar named Lazarus was laid at his gate full of 
sores and desiring to be fed-with the crumbs that fell from 
the rich man’s table ; yea, even the dogs came and licked his 
sores. | : x. 

And it came to pass that the beggar died and that he was 
carried away by the angels into Abraham's bosom, and the 
rich man also died and was buried. And in thé Hades: he 
lifted up his yes being in torments and seeth Abraham afar 
off, and Lazarus in his bosom. And he cried and said— 


‘Father Abraham, have mercy on me, and send Lazatus- 


that he may dip the tip of his finger in water and cool my 
tongue for I am in anguish in this flame. But Abraham. 
said—*' Son, remember that thou in thy lifetime receivedst 
thy good things and Lazarus in like manner evil things : but 
here he is comforted and thou.art in anguish. And beside 


‘all this, between us and you'there isa great. gulf fixed, that 


they who-would pass from hence to. you may not be.able and 


mone may crossover from thence tous.’ ` \ 


And he said‘ I. pray. théé: theréfore: father, ‘that thou 


 wouldest: send to my father’s house ; for Ihave «five bretliren; 
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. that he may testify unto them, lest they also come to this 


place of torment.’ . - 

And Abraham saith—‘ They have Moses ant the pro- 
phets ; let them hear them.’ 

And he said— 

‘Nay, father Abraham; but if one go to thom from the 
dead, they will repent.’ 

And he said unto him— If they hear not Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they be -persuaded if one rise from the 
dead.’ — (Luke xvi 19—31). 

- This parable illustrates Jesus’ favourite theory of com- 
pensation which orthodox commentators find it convenient 
to ignore. The theory is this :— 


There must be compensation here or hereafter. If you 
be not compensated on earth, you will be compensated in 
the world or in the kingdom of Jesus. If *you be last here 
you will be first there and if you will be first here you will 
be last there. If you laugh here, you will weep there and if 


~~ you-weep here, you will laugh there. .If. you suffer here, you 


will enjoy happiness there and if you enjoy earthly prosperity 
here, you will be damned there. This theory of compensa- 


- tion has nothing with the moral ‘character of the sufferer 


and the enjoyer. 


Lazarus received evil things here and was. comforted 


there and thus was he compensated. The Dives received good. . 
-things here and was tormented there and this was his retri- 


bution. 
The theory of retribution is the crudest form of Savage 
Justice. Over and above the retribution described in the 
parable i is too disproportionate. The Dives did nothing, and 
in fact no one can do anything, to deserve eternal torment 
in the furnacé of fire. He would be tormented there through- 
out eternity and would never be able to come out of it. The 
language of Abraham is clear and positive—‘ Theré is a great 


gulf fixed, that they who would pass from hence to you may 
pot be able and none may cross over from thence to us” 
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(12) EQUAL WAGES. 
Jesus likend the Kingdom of heaven to a house-holder: who 
hired, early in the morning, labourers to work in his vine- 


yard for a penny a day. Labourers were also hired at about 
the third hour, the sixth hour, the ninth hour and they were’ 


assured that they would get whatever was right. In the even- 
ing they were called and they received every man a penny, 
beginning from the last. Those who came first to work in the 
Vineyard murmured against the house-holder. Bus he said to 
one of them—“ Friend, I do thee no wrong: didst thou not agree 
with me for a penny? Take up that whichis thine and go 


thy way: it ismy will to give unto this last, even as unto 


thee. Is it not lawful for me to do what I will with mine 
own? or is thine eye evil because Iam good? So the last 
shall be first and the first last.”,—(Mathew xx 1—6). 

The house-holder represents God. 

In this parable we see that the God of Jesus is an arbi- 
trary master. He is depicted here as one who is guided by 
his whims or caprices. He does what he wills. But why 
does he willso? We do not find any rational motive here. 
He simply says “Is it not lawful for me to do what I will 


with mine own?” It is the answer of a despot and no one 


respects a wilful despot. 


Some how or other, Jesus had to frame a parable to 
establish that “ the last shall be first and the first last.” 


(13) THE TEN VIRGINS—(Mtt. xxv). 

Jesus said — 

‘Then shall the Kingdom of heaven be likened unto the 
virgins, which took their lamps and went forth to meet the 
bride-groom. And five of them were foolish and five were 
wise. For the foolish when they took their lamps took no 


oil with them: but the wise took oil in their vessels with i 


their lamps. Now while the bridegroom tarried, they all 


 slumbered and slept. But at mid- night there is a cry, ‘Behold P 
the bride-groom! Come ye, forth to meet him. Then ald, 


those virgins arose and trimmed their lamps. The foolish 
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said unto the wise ‘Give us of your oil; for our lamps are 
going out. Butthe wise answered, saying, ‘ Peradventure 
there. will not be enough for us and you: go ye rather: to 
them that sell, and to buy for yourselves. And. while they. 
went away to buy, the bride-groom came; and: they 
that were ready. went in with him to the marriage feast, 
and the door was shut. Afterward came also the other 
virgins, saying, Lord, Lord, open to us. Bus he answered 
and said— verily I say unto you, I know you not.’ 

Watch, therefore, for ye know not the day nor the hour 
Mit. xxv, 1—18). 

This parable has reference tothe sudden arrival. of the 
Kingdom of. God as described in the Gospels. Those only. 
who are ready will be allowed to enter and others wil! be 
shut out. 

This idea of the Kingdom of God is now quite obsolete. 
The door of heaven is ever Open. 

(14) THE WICKED HUSBANDMEN. 


Jesus likened the Kingdom of heaven to a house-holder 
who planted a vineyard wherein he digged a winepress. He 
let it out to husbandmen but they would not pay him his 
dues. The servants who were sent to them were either 
maltreated or killed. At last he sent his son to them to 
receive the fruits but he also was killed. Then asks Jesus— 
“when therefore the lord of the vineyard. shall come, what. 
will he do unto those husbandmen?” He will, miserably 
destroy those miserable men and will let out the vineyard 
unto other husbandmen who shill render him the fruits in 
their seasons. Jesus then says :— 


“Did ye never read in the Scriptures,—' The stone which 
the builders rejected, the same was made the head ofthe. 
corner...’ Therefore say I unto you—‘ The Kingdom of God 
shall be taken away from you and shall be given to a nation 
bringing forth the fruits thereof. And he that falleth on this 
atone shall be broken into pieces: but on whomsoever it shall 
fall, it will scatter him as dust.” —(Mtt, xxi 33—44). 
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The house-holder stands for God, the son for Jesus, the 
husbandmen for the Jewish leaders and the vineyand for the 
Kingdom of God. 

The principle established is good; unworthy persons 
cannot be or cannot remain leaders in the Kingdom of God. 
But the spirit in which the parable was spoken was vindictive. 
No sympathetic and religious mancan desire or say that his 
enemy shall be broken into pieces or that he shall be scattered 
as dust or that he shall be destroyed — miserably. 

(15) THE UNFORGIVING SERVANT. 

Jesus said — 

“ Therefore is the Kingdom of heaven likened untoa 
certain king which would make a reckoning with his servants. 
And when he had begun to reckon, one was brought unto him 
which owed him ten thousand talents. 

But for-as-much as he had not wherewith to pay, his 
lord commanded him to be sold and his wife and children 
and all that he had and payment tobe made. The servant 
therefore fell down and worshipped him, saying, Lord, have 
patience with me and I will pay thee all. And the lord of: 


that servant being moved with compassion released him and 
forgave him the debt. 5 vi 


But that servant went out and found one of his fellow 
servants which owed hima hundred pence and laid hold on 
him and took him by the throat saying ‘Pay what thou 
owest.’ So his fellow-servant fell down ‘and besought him 
saying ‘ Have patience with me, and I will pay thee. And he 
would not : but went and cast him into prison, till he should 
pay that which was due.. 

So when his ioe servants saw, what was done, thay 
were exceeding sorry.and came and told unto their lord all. 
that was done. 

-Then his lord called him unto hig and saith to hii: 
Thou wicked servant, I forgave theeall that debt because 
thou besoughtest me: should not thou also have had- mercy 
on thy fellow servant even as I had mercy on thee? And his 
lord was wroth and delivered him to the tormentorg till he 
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should pay all that was due. So shall also my heavenly 
Father do unto you, if ye forgive not every one his brother 
S from your hearts ” Mtt. xviii 23—35. 


keai PA ae 


Here the king represents God. 

It is a parable of a barbaric age. The idea of selling a 
debtor and his wife and children is revolting: Fora barbaric 
age only Godcan be compared to a wrathful king who at 
first forgives a debtor and then countermands‘that forgiveness 
and then sends him to tormentors. 

In the next article we shall comment on ten parables. 


— 


REVIVAL OF HINDUISM. 


AND 
SWAMI DAYANANDA. 
(By Mr. SATISH CHANDRA BANERJI). à 
T was not a little surprised when I came across an article 
under the head of ‘‘Revival of Hinduism and Swami Daya- 
nand” in the June and July issues of Prabuddha Bharat. As 
a result of not less than 15 years’ intimacy with the tenets 
of the Ramkrishna Mission and a full knowledge of the 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananl literature acquired during that 
period, I have all along been under the impression that 
after all, the spirit of tho Ramkrishna Mission and that of- | 
its affiliated institutions is one not only of toleration in os 
religious matters but also of reverence for the principles of 
other religious sects. This impression has received 
a rude sho:k on my perusal of the’ article in question. 
Hastily and carelessly written, as the article apparently is, 
the writer does not nevertheless hesitate to deal with such 
intricate subjects as ‘‘caste system” Saker and Nirakar - 
views of God, the Vedant and the eternal existence of God, . : 
soul and matter as advocated by the Arya Samaj, conversion 
of non-Hindus into the faith of the Arya Samaj and with an 
air of superior “spiritual” knowledge which of course em- 
braces almost every department of human thought. 
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Of course I am not blind to the fact that the writer has 
nothing but deep respect for Swami Dayanand and a sense 
of admiration for the practical, social, educational and 
philanthropic works done by the Arya Samaj, but these are 
too well known and too much admired already by our en- 
lightened countrymen to require any such additional patro- 
nage. I must now turn to attempt to analyze the points 
of difference between the views of the writer and those held 
by the Arya Samaj or by the late Swami Dayanand for the 
matter of that. ‘These are chiefly the following:-r(1) The 
Arya Samaj does not recognise hereditary caste system; 
it holds that the division of labour should strictly be in 
accordance with the guna and karma (quality and action) of 
the individuals in question. Now, the writer says that the 
question ‘‘who is to determine these and how, has been conve- 
niently ignored” (i.e. bv the author of the Satyartha Prakash 
and his church). In my humble opinion, the men amongst 
whom you live, move and have your being i. e. the society 
of which you are a member may easily determine whether you 
are fit, by your habits and character, by your guna and karma 
to be regarded as a Brahmin or a Sudra.’ Should you be pious 
by nature, chaste in character sober in habits, deep in your 
devotion to God, well, I see no reason why society should 
not give you a place amongst its Brahmins: If, on the 
contrary, you are low in spirit, poor in mind, unclean by 
habits, you are fit to be degraded to the low position of a 
Sudra, no matter whether you belong, by birth, to the 
highest order of Brahmins. Everywhere in this wide world 
except in Hiudu India, these guna and karma divisions are 
holding good; why therefore not in Hindu India? Has not 
Sri Ramkrishna himself said that by bhakti a Hindu may 
rise to the highest.order in human society and also that a 
bhakta has no caste? Was not even Sri Chaitanya so much 
impressed by the bhakti of Haridas, a Mohammadan follower 
of his, that after the latter’s death at Puri his feet were 
washed by the high caste disciples of Sri Chaitanya and the 
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water was reverently drunk by them? Has not Swami 


Yivekanand many Brahmin disciples, he having been a 
non-Brahmin by hereditary caste and was he not a 
Brahmin in the truest sevse of the word though born ina non- 
Brahmin family? Lots of such examples as above might be 
cited in order to show the utter absurdity of this loathsome 
system which, thanks to Heaven, is fast losing its rigidity 
among the sensible Hindus of the present generation. It is 
indeed ‘doomed and should be abolished.” It is a wonder 
that a man living in enlightened environments should take 
the trouble of touching the question at all in defenve of caste 
system. 

The second point is that vexed question ‘‘ sakar and 
nirakar”. It has been pointed out by Swami Dayanand in 
his Satyartha Prakash, by late Nagendra Nath Chaterji the 
well known Brahmo theologian in his Dharma Jijnasa as 
well as by a whole host of intelligent people who have the 
eye of Pure Reason to see into the depth of things, that the 
end of our knowledge merges in the nirakar (the Formless 
Orie ) and that forms are only the creation of the imagina- 
tive mind. As for idolatry no one says, noteven an Arya 
Samajist that the Hindu Shastras or the Hindu people enjoin 
the worsbip of the stones and the images as stones and 
images; every one knows as well as the learned writer that 
the Hindu worships his deity in the image or stones. It is 
to this that anti-idolators take objection. If you worship 
God, why do you worship Him in images, why not in 
the universe itself, which is a far bigger and truer image 
than any man-made one, or in your own mind, which is-a 
‘temple of God” as St. Paul says ? In fact devotional inst- 
incts in man are not fully satisfied by the worship of God in 
a particular piece of stone, in a particular place, or ina parti- 
cular shrine or temple and sometimes by offering Him food 
or some such paltry thingsin a peculiarly childish way. 
A true Bhakta sees his God diffusing Himself everywh- 
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of its being a ‘‘stage” (lowest though as admitted by the 
writer ) in the religious evolution of the human soul. Well, 
if it is at all such a stasge, that stage has long been passed 
by humanity. In all civilized countries there was a time 
when idolatry had been iu vogue, but later on, with the 
advance of civilization and learning, it'was abandoned by 
people. To say that to worship God pointing one’s head 
towards the sky, or by performing homa in the name of 
the Almighty Father or by any such methods as are in 
practice among the people of other religions than the Hindus 
is equivalent to worshipping Shasthi, Shitala Olabihi & as 
also sankes, tree:, tombs, and relics and what not......is an 
wilful display of sheer ignorance. So much had been written 
on the subject of idolatry and caste system’ by eminent 
thinkers that it needs hardly any further elucidation of the 
point and their unanimous verdict is that idolatry is de- 
grading to soul whether that of an individual or of a race as 
a whole. The objections to idolatry are too many to be 
mentioned within this brief space. 

The third point is the Arya Samajists’ - acceptance of 
truth and that of the interpretations of the vedas by Daya- 
nand ‘* in the same breath.” But these two tacts are not 
contradictory to each another. If you Mr. Writer, may with 
convenience adopt Shankar’s view of the Vedanta as correct . 
and suitable for you, and not Ramanuja’s, why, on earth, 
shall not an Arya Samajist be allowed to accept Dayanand’s 
view and reject Sayana’s and Mahidhara’s? Dayanand’s Veda 
Bhasya has not been even approached by any other pundii of 
the present time, far less proved to be incorrect. If you Mr. 
Writer think that his Vedic interpretations are incorrect, be- 
cause of their radical difference from Maxmuller’s or Sayana’s 
or Mahidhara’s, well, you are welcome to put forward your . 
reasons for so thinking. Simply waving the question away by 
saying ‘“‘many competent scholars disagree with his interpre- 
tations” will not hold good. Who are these ‘‘many scholars” 
pray? Prof. Maxmuller and his school? Yes, there was and 
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there is a difference in opinion regarding actual teachings of 
the Vedas between the schools cf Western scholars and the 
school of Swami Dayanand ; that difference was settled in 
the very life time of the Swami by discussions and counter 
discussions. And it must be noted that the Western scholars 
follow Sayana and Mahidhara while Swami Dayanand has 
many ancient authorities on his side. Since Swamiji’s death 
in 1883, has any body, I ask, seriously taken up the subject 
and openly contradicted Dayanand’s Vedic interpretation ? 
I think not, and I shall be immensely obliged if you, Mr. 
Writer, kindly enlighten me on the point. So far as I know 
since Dayanand’s time nobody has had {scholarship enough 
to approach the subject and: prove his interpretations of the 
Vedas to be incorrect. ) 


Further, the learned writer goes on to attack Dayanand nay 
even his Guru Virajanand on the ground that both of them, 
and subsequently the whole Arya Samaj as a result, summa- 
rily reject the Vedant theory (or more properly, the Mayabad, 
as the writer should clearly note that it is not the 
Vedanta which has been rejected but the Mayabad and the 
theory that the individual soul is in essence the same as the 

"Soul Universal) und establish the authority of the Vedas 
over all the shastras. This has infuriated our learned 


writer and he has therefore to attack the theory that God. 


soul and matter (prakiti) are three co-eternal entities, and 
has remarked “* even this God which the theory proves, 
after all turns out to be not very respectable ; for the ma- 
terials of the world existed before (?) Him and He must 
be limited by these materials.” Strange logic is this, 
according to which it can be similarly proved that the God 
of the Vedanta is limited and conditioned by the maya to 
‘get rid of which His omnipotence would not come to His 
help. According to Sankhya, Vaisheshika, and Nyaya 
; systems, and not according to Dayanand alone, these three 
~ entities, with their inherent attributes and relations. to one 
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another, are accepted as co-eternal. The creation is the 
evolution (byqpti) of the atoms of matter at God’s will, 
which is the primary agent and the pralaya is but the dis- 
solution (sankoch) of the cosmos into the beeja state. Manu 
tries to describe the beginning of creation, or more appro- 
priately, the evolution’ :— 

ar fàg anyaaraaasang | 

agaaga fagan sqafia asda: ll Hgo g, % 

In fact the dictum of philosophy is maat faaa aja: 
aoa fart wa: | ( Out of nothing there can be nothing ). 
According to scientists and’ philosophers matter -is indestr- 
uctible and what takes place in the time of cosmic dissolution 
isa transformation of matter into the potential state. But 
enough of these. The writer is supposed, being a ‘‘Vedantist” 
as he lets us take him for, to be conversant with elements 
of general philosophy and he -should be aware that this 
theory is as old as the creation of the human race itself. 
Even his Vedanta has other advocates who do not see eye to 
eye with him from the time of Ramanuja down to the present 
day. Ishould like to advise him to read the Dayanand 
Smriti as he tauntingly styles the Satyartha Prakash, a little 
more cool headedly and I amsurehe will form a better 
Opinion of its philosophical and religious views. He 
ought to know that there may be, and there are good and 
learned and pious and liberal men even outside the Ram- 
krishna Mission, and also that the latter is not the only 
church which champions the cause of religious toleration in 
theory, though in practice they look down npon people of 
other sects as spiritual inferiors. 

One or two words for the learned writer. Ifyou, my, ‘dear 
Mr. writer, really care to read the biography of a geat man, 
‘choose your book cautiously. I say this because I feel 
Somehow that you have not chosen a good book. j 

As for the conversion of non-Hindus, and shuddhi work 


‘done by ‘the Arya Samaj, if it is ‘useless so far as outward, 
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ceremonies go, and if it is the ‘*change of heart’ which is 
required, as the writer says, and not thejoutward ceremonies > ĵ 
and ‘‘shows’’, why, then, do the ‘‘Vedantists’”’ ? (or Ram- 
krishna worshippers ) go over to foreign lands and convert 
people of foreign lands by christening them X-ananda, Y-an- 
anda and so on and clothing them like the Hindu Sanyasins ? 
These gentlemen of foreign climes might as well retain their 
names. and dresses while. adopting the ‘‘Vedanta” religion ? 
For goodness’s saka Mr. Writer, this is not fair play. 
“External symbols” are held to be necessary by you in 
matters of divine worship, necessary similayly, is conversion 
of non-Hindus into the faith of the Ramkrishna Mission by 
- external garb and not merely by ‘change of hart ”, what 
harm is then, to allow the Arya Samajsts to perform the 
homa and shuddhi ceremonies and convert non-Hindus in- 
to the Vedic faith ? Will the converts be any the worse for 
that? And, by the way, how do you know that there is 
no change of heart at the bottom of shuddhi? Are these 
non-Hindus under any compulsion to change their religion? 


The writer pretends to have the same toleration for all 
religions. He has however, strongly attacked the Arya Sama- 
jist religious views. Will he darə to do the same thing to the 
Bible and Koran, neither of which evidently, holds the 
‘Vedantic’ religion to be correct***to which religion the writer 
and his school of thinkers seem to belong. On the other hand. 
if newspaper reports be true, the ‘‘Vedantists’’ of the Ramkri- 
shna Mission read out passages from the Bible and the Koran 
with deep reverence on ceremonial occasions. These Christian 
and Islamic scriptures expressly tell us that their religions 
are true and other religions are not. Will the writer of the 
Prabuddha Bharat have the courage and the honesty to say 
to the Christians and the Mahomedans that they are wrong 
as they hold that their ‘‘doxy is orthodoxy” ? 


ee 


~ There are many other points in the article which require 
strong contradiction, But I regret neither time nor the 
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brief spaze in ihis magazine will permit me to deal with them 


at present. I have a mind to do soin my next, if you, Mr.’ 


Editor, kindly allow me. Further I beg to point out; that I 


am not an Arya Samajist and I have no sectarian motives . 


behind my desire to have my feeble voice of protest heard 
and known against such vilifying remarks as the writer has 
so enthusiastically indulged in. wal 

In conclusion, I may assure my readers that, nothing 
but an honest desire to vindicate truth and justice has prom 
pted me to pen these few lines and I have the best of feelings 
tow ds the learned writer of the article under review as well 
as the Ramkrishna Missio nin general. 


THE PROBLEM OF EDUCATION IN INDIA. | 


II. 
(BY PROFESSOR Deva RAJ SETHI, M.A.) 


In my last article I dealt with the evils of University 
education, as it is imparted in the Government and affiliated 
institutions in India. Therein I tried to point to the slow 
but certain process of denationalisation which is invading 
each and every branch of our national life. It invariably 
results in the gradual though unconscious decay, and ultimate 
annihilation of native pride, native self-respect, and native 


self-confidence. It makes us despise our own culture and | 


our own language. The most degrading and no less humiliat- 


ing aspect is that economically it makes.us dependent on the 


crumbs thrown from the table of a foreign government and an 
alien people. Instead of imbibing in us profound love for our 
country and revolt against the foreign bureaucracy it en- 
courages loyalty to it andto foreign ideals. Lord Birken- 
head in a recent speech remarked that the Chinese student 
was an enemy of the British empire. He might as well have 
added that the Indian student is a pillar of the British Em- 
pire. This was the object which its founders had. in view, 
and jt has been araply fulfilled, 
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This being the position what is to be done? Is this educa- 
tion not even better than no education? Or can we replace 
it by some better system of National education? So say tho 
advocates of the existing University education? But they 
do not stop here. They go further and assert—Is not all 
this ‘political awakening’ due to the modern education? 
Have we not borrowed alll these ideas of Liberty, Democracy 
Rights of Man, Sovereignty of the People etc. from Mill, 
Paine, Rousseau etc. Are not the Gandhis and Lajpat Rais, 
the Dases and Nehrus, fhe Mohammad Alis and Jinnahs the 
direct product of this so much decried University education? 
Again what is the one lesson of the repeated efforts to estab- 
lish a national system of Education. Does not Lala Lajpat 
Rai, a veteran nationalist frankly admit that national educa- 
tion is impossible without a national government? a 

* That there is some truth in the above remarks cannot 
be gainsaid. Who can turn his back on the lessons gained 
after the Bengal Partition days? The Bengal National 
Council of Education still survives as a remnant of these 
eventful days to tell its mournful tale. Who can efface from 
memory the mushroom growth of National schools, colleges 
and universities in almo3t every Province asa result of the 
Non-Co-operation movement inaugurated in 1921? Most of 
them have already disappeared, and the rest are in a tottering 
condition awaiting their doom. Only recently we learnt to 
our woethat the authorities of Shantiniketan, the beloved 
institution of the Poet started with lofty international ideals 
has been forced to approach.the Calcutta University to get 
it recognized. The vast amount of money and men offered 
at the altar of National education, ‘and contributed to by the 
poor though willing hands of the Indian without an ade- 
quate return is a consideration which cannot be lightly 
brushed aside. 

~ Thope, Ihave set forth the views of the apologist for 
English Education fairly and impartially. I have myself 
given ample consideration to the subject. I have tried not 
to deceive myself by mere sentimentalism: or verbosity. I 
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have tried to analyse the real position from a broad national 
point of view. Before arguing my case I shall anticipate 
the conclusions I have arrived at. For the benefit of the reader, 
I put them inthe words of the indefatiguable patriot Dr. 
Annie Besant :— 

It is true that we cannot have a thoroughly satisfactory 
system of National education, until we win Home Rule. 
Neither can we win and keep Home Rule without a system of 
National Education. So the two must run side by side 
imperfect, till they perfect each other.” 

To begin with, let us find out what is the object of educa- 
tion. The aim of education is generally understood to be the 
ability to earn livelihood for one’s selfish purposes. The 
necessity of earning a livelihood cannot be ignored. “But to 
assert that this alone is the summum Bonum of education 
is to confound the man with the stomach. Not even book- 
learning alono, or scientific knowledge or literature or phi- 
losophy or all of these combined can be held forth as the 
primary aim of education. Learning is good in itself but to 
accept it as the paramount aim of education is to accept the 
shadow for the substance. On the other hand a healthy 
educationai system should primarily aim at awakening 
in boys a keen sense of their duty to humanity and the 
nation, forming the national type of character, accustoming 
them tothe national modes of life and thought, and thus 
making them fit for some form of activity by which they 
should be able to fulfill their dharma. If this essential sense 
of social duty is. properly developed, if this vital principle 
can be kept. alive and. progressing, if this inextinguishable 
jyoti can be kept burning, all else will follow in its train as 
surely and as naturally as day follows the night. And a 

system of education which impairs or does not, deyelop a 
proper sense of responsibility towards the nation ig.: Worse 
than useless. How foolish would a people be who. bartered 
away their life for little learning. 

The next question is. whether the excessive: price paid-for 
the prosecution of National education will xe justified by. the 
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product. My answer is indubitably in the affirmative. National 
institutions are the only factories where we can manufacture 
the true band of youngmen who are to carry the torch of 
liberty and patriotism to every nook and corner of the land. 
To the hundreds of graduated clerks, teachers, pleaders, 
magistrates etc. who only help in perpetuating our slavery 
and in tightening the hold of an alien bureaucracy I unhesitat- 
ingly prefer half a dozen youngmen brought up in a thorough- 
ly national atmosphere, fired with burning love for -their 
Motherland, and charged with a grim determination to rend 
asunder the chains of slavery at all costs. True, we have 
got Gandhis and Lajpat Rais with a stamp of the official 
universities, but who can say what would have been their 
mettle had they been dyed ina national manufactory. This 
does not bear out the utility of University education. It only 
-goes to prove that there is still some lurking inherent vitality 
in the Indian character which now and then can defy all curb- 
ing and suffocation. 

A notion has gained wide acceptance in India that Eng- 
land and the west have the sole monopoly of these modern 
ideas of Liberty, Democracy etc. That, had not England 
been gracious enough to open these rich treasures India 
would have been still groping in the dark. Far be it from me 
to deny the help given by the west, but I cannot subscribe 
to the doctrine that the west is the one and only mainspring 
from which these life-giving principles have flown. When 
the whole of Europe was steeped in barbarism our ancestors 
preached and practised in their daily government, very lofty 
ideas of true swaraj, Sovereignty of the People, otc. as is 
evident from a.perusal of Ramayan, Shantiparva of Maha- 
bharat, Kautilya Arthsastra and the recent history of Ashoka 
and others. Swami Dayanand did not know English, and yet 
who has not benefitted by reading his fundamental views 
about swaraj, swadeshi etc. Again Nepal and Afghanistan 
had not to depend on inspiration from the west to cherish 
ideas of Liberty and to fight for them, 
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Space procludes me from dilating upon the other advant- 
ages of National Education. The real utility of haying a 
national medium ‘of instruction, the immense facilities it 
offers and the drawbacks of English as the national medium 
cannot be fully appreciated by mere speculation. ‘hose 
alone—and the writer of this article is one of them —who have 
practical experience of both can realise its vast potentialities. 
Study of History, Economics, Politics etc. from a national 
point of view as compared with tho bure.ucratic stand- 
poiut, makes all the difference. Further, national institutions 
claim tO inspire love for national culture while University 
life encourages us to become servile imitators of western life, 
western manners and western culture. 

These are some of the advantages of National Education, 
and if the reader allows due weight to them as they rightly 
deserve, it will carry conviction to him and he will agree 
with me in concluding that whatever the toil and moil, and 
whatever the cost, this Jwalamukhi of national education 
must be kept burning incossantly to enlighten the hearts of 
the Indian youth and thus to ensure an early emancipation 
of our Motherland. 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED. 
THE “ DINOSAUR” PICTOGRAPH DISCOVERY. 


‘ Student” contributes an illuminating article on 
the above subject to the October number of `“ The T heo- 
sophical Path.” It is based- upon a full report of the 
Doheny Scientific Expedition to the Hava Supai Canyon 
of Northem Arizona published by Professor S. Hubbard, 
Curator of Archeology of the. Oakland Museum, Oakland, 
California. The learned professor has also embodied i iu 
the report a brief description. of the remarkable dis- 
coveries made in October and November 1924, These 
discoveries are so startling and so subversive of all 
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modera hypotheses about the origin of man that the Pro: 
fessor is led to say : 

«The whole theory of the age of humanity and its deve- 
lopment in prehistoric times will have to be rewritten. It 
would prove that human life existed in America millions of 
years before science now thinks it existed anywhere. 


It seems that the cliffs along the Hava Supai 
Canyon for many miles were used by unknown ancient 
peoples aS their picture-gallery, and in one place 4 
number of drawings were found of extraordinary interest 
and apparent significance. Says “student.” 


The pictographs are made in an unusual way: instead 
of being painted onthe rocks they are incised by a sharp 
tool through a very hard block of coating on tho vertical red 
sand stone cliffs, called locally ‘ desert-varnish,” „and formed 
by the action of a trace of iron in the strata. They stand 
cut in vivid red upon the black back-ground. Owing to their 
position they were difficult to photograph, and a platform 
standing out from the cliffs had to be made to got good 
results. 


cee, 


The three most important {drawings represent, accor ding 
to Professor Hubbard’s opinion, an “ elephant ” attacking & 
man, a group of ibexes, and “an animal quite evidently 
intended to represent a dinosaur,” the well known Diplodocus — 
with its long snake-like neck and powerful tail. These will 
be clearly seen inthe accompanying plates which Professor 
Hubbard has courteously permitted to be reproduced from 
his report. 

To appreciate the significance of these pictographs—if 
the interpretation of their outlines given by Professor Hub- 
bard is correct and he is firmly convinced that no other ts 
reasonable—it should be understood (a) that it is not consider- 
ed established that man in America was contemporary with 
any kind of elephant (which Professor Stauffer, geologist at 
the University of Minneseta, recently declared had possibly 
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disappeared 100,000 years ago); (b) that the ibez is unknown 
asaliving animalin the western hemisphere; and (c) that 
the dinosaurs are believed to have disappeared in the Orataca- 
sus Pertod as the end of the Ageof Reptiles, not less than 
from seven to ten million years ago at a conservative estimate. 


The italics are ours. ‘These discoveries do certainly 
knock the Evelutionary Hypothesis on the head. They 
prove: conclusively that the evolutionist’s view of the 
antiquity of man is wrong and his views about primitive 
humanity are equally wrong. If man existed on the 
earth 10 millions years back and if he could paint, how 
can we believe in the Development Hypothesis. As 
regards criticisms of the “ dinosaur” and “ibex” draw- 
ings by orthodox Arcbeologists, the writer says:— 


The criticisms depend mainly upor the principle that 
“as we know dinosaurs were extinct twelve million 
years before man appeared on earth, the drawing cannot be 
a dinosaur.” This, of course, begs the question for it rests 
upon the unproved assumption that science knows the age 
of man’s appearance, and that the Darwinian view of man’s 
descent from some comparatively recent mammal is establish- 
ed beyond possibility of denial. 


These discoveries also shatter to pieces the theory 
that man’s origin is Simian. “Student” has the follow- 
ing pertinent observations to make on this subject. 


“If man come out of the stone age only 12,000 or 
15,000 years age, and if the last dinosaur passed away 12,00,000 
years before map appeared on earth, yet this man animal 
who carved this figure saw the dinosaur, some thing must be 
` wrong with our idea of the antiquity of man. Likewise, 
unless we find traces of the existence of apes—now believed 
to have lived prior to man—in formations of the time of the 
dinosaur, or beyond, what becomes of the theory that man 
and the ape had a common ancestor ?” 
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This awkward question is not made easier by the. sugges- 


tion that the artist drew his picture from traditions handed” 


down from his ancestors. 


There may be some significance in the fact that ‘the 


“ elephant” and ibex ” drawings are close to the “dinosaur,” 


but Professor Hubbard noticed that the “ dinosaur” is cub 
far more deeply into the red sandstone than the “ elephant,” 
and he believes the pictographs were made by artists of two 
entirely different races, widely separated in time. The 
Hava Supai Indians have no traditions about the carvings, 
and their tribal tales do not refer even to othsr pictographs 
of a much more modern appearance found in the canyon, 
carved and painted on slabs: 

The elephant, “ibex,” and “ dinosaur ” carvings were rot 
the only significant figures observed; on the same wall wore 
a row of symbols, very deeply cut, and resembling the astrono- 
mical symbol of the planet Mars. Professor Hubbard says 
“desert varnish’? had commenced to form in the incisions, 
“indicating an unbelievable antiquity an antiquity greater 
than tho others.” These symbols may be of great importance 


as evidence of the race which :ecorded them. 

Moreover if the conse: vative evolutionist can believe 
that “ primitive ’ man could draw or pictnre from tradi- 
tions of an animal which lived hundreds of thousands of 
years before he was born, he ought to be able to believe 
conclusions which are more obvious and logical. 

Besides, there is other evidence to support the con- 
clusions which these discoveries directly lead to. Says 


“ student.” - 
And this pictograph is not alone in testifying to man’s 


great antiquity here: in Archgology and False Antiquities 


(1905), Dr. R. Munro describes the Lenape Stone found in tho 
neighbcurhood of Daylestown, Pennsylvania. It is “worked to 
a smooth surface, and shows the incised outline of an elephant 
along with some rude geometrical figures and etchings. And 
uhat are we to make of the carved elephants at the top of the 
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Great Stone Stela at Capan, Honduras, Associated with faces 
of Chinese type? Are they traditional reminiscences of pre- 
historic American elephants or, as Dr. G. Elliott Smith believes, 
decorative designs brought by colonists from Asta? No, one 
however, is likely to suggest that the Hava Swpas elephant 
or the Lenape Stone scratching was derived from Asia. 


The following Associated Press ‘message also is not 
without interest. 

“ Jerome, Arizona, June 17 (Associated Press). Several 
stone picks or hammers, believed to be implements of pre- 
historic man, have been found by workmen at a depth of 
over 100 feet in sodium sulphate deposits at Camp Verde, 
near here. Two of the finest specimens are being forwarded _ 
to day to the Smithsonian Institution. 

“ Positions of the implements, when found indicate they 
positively were contemporary with the deposits of sodium 
sulphate, local archeologists declared. 

“ The discovery, they added, corroborates evidences fur- 
nished by pictographs in Hava Supai canyon that man existed 
in the age of dinosaurs.” ' 

Student” thus discusses the reasons why orthodox 


evolutionists are loth to accept logical conclusions 
legitimately drawn from the premises supplied by these 
excavations and other equally indisputable evidences. 
Scientists, having no option but to accept Evolution have 
unfortunately pinned their faith onthe mere superficial and 
matsrialistic aspect of it, the one which only considers the 
evolution of the outer-form and functions through mechanis- 
tic factors such as ‘survival’ of the fittest,’ ‘natural selection’— 
Draw in and Russel Wallace’s special points of insistence 
and ‘spontaneous mutations'; and so the theory runs that 
some creature which had ‘fortuitously ’ acquired an opposable 
thumb and the upright position which freed the fore arms- 
or other improvements of similar nature—thus allowing the 
mental faculties greater opportunities of exercise—gradually ^ 
gained ascendance over the four-legged beasts and branched ` 
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out into many species of half-man, finally becoming the ‘lord 
of creation.’ As suitably advanced animals for his processare 
not known in early geological ages “ it must have begun in 
the late Tertiary; in the Miocene or Pliocene, when there 
were numerous varieties of ape-liko form,’ and so it is neces- 
sary to deny the possibility of intelligent man before the 
Pleistocene or, at earliest, the later Pliocene. l 

The writer quotes the following from an article by 
Dr. Arthur Smith Woodward F. R. S. in support of 
the view that evolutionists of the old school are positive- 
ly obsessed by this idea. 

«Ono reason for suspecting that south central Asia may 


have been the original home of man is that just before his 
beginning a very variety assembling of great apes lived in 
the forests of northern India. They are unfortunately only 
known from afew scattered teeth and fragments of jaws 
found in the deposits of Miocene age which now form the Siwa- 
lik Hills, so that we have very little information about them; 
but no such series of great apes have been discovered else- 
where. Now, at the beginning of the Miocene period, the 
Himalayan mountains did not exist, and it may have been 
during the uplift of this mountain range that primitive man 
came into being. As tho land rose, the temperature would 
be lowered, and some of the apes which had previously lived 
inthe watm forest would be trapped to the north of the 
raised area. As comparatively dry plains would there take 
the place of forests, and as the apes could no longer migrate 
southivards, those that survived must have become adapted for 
living on the ground............ 
And yet the citadel which orthodox evolutionists believe 
to be impregnable has been breached at many points. Says 
Dr. W. D. Matthew, Paleontologist of the American 
Museum of Natural History, in Recent Progress and 
Trends in Vertebrate Palaontology p £83, Report of 
the Smithsonian Institution for 1923. : 
It is quite clearly demonstrated by recent discoveries that 
the problem of the ancestry of our race—of the evolution of 
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man—is in reality a much more complex and difficult one 
than had been assumed either by the exponents or oponents 
of evolution. It is mot one missing link we have to find, but 


Commenting upon this “ Student” says. 

About sixty years ago, several quite modern-looking skele- 
tons were excavated at Castenedole in Itally, yet the stratum 
from which they were taken belongs to the Pliocene division of 
the Tertiary—not so ancient as the end of the dinosaur-age, of 
course, but not such younger than the ground ape period. 
No modern type of men can be allowed in the Plioscene, 
according to the scientific evolution-hypothesis, because any 
man living then ought to have been of extremely brutal form. 
Dr. Arthur Keith, an anthropologist of the highest standing, 
in discussing the Castenedole problem in all its details in his 
Antiquity of Man, feels bound to admit that : 


 .., the student of prehistoric man...cannot reject the dis- 
covery as false without doing an injury to his sense of truth, 
and he cannot accept as a fact without shattering his accepted 
beliefs.” p. 45. - 


The following further extract which the writer culls 
from the same work reveals the mentality of the 
eminent scientist and shows the conflict between head 
and heart—between reason and faith. 


“ Indeed were such discoviries in accordance with our ez- 
pectations, if they were in harmony with the theories we have 
formed regarding the data of man's evolution, no one would 
ever dream of doubting them. The consequence of accepting 
the'discoveries in Calavaras Country as genuine has been well 
expressed by Professor W. H. Holmes, when he presented 
the results of his investigations to the Smithsonian institution 
in 1899. “To suppose that man could have remained un- 
changed, physically, socially, industrially, and aesthetically 
for a million years, roughly speaking (and all this is implied 
by the evidence furnished) seems in the present state of our 
knowledge hardly less than admitting a miracle. It is equally 
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difficult to believe that so many men should have been mistaken 
as to what they saw and found.” —p. 284. 


That this mentality of Dr. Keith is not a solitary 
phenomenon is clear from the followivg further instances 
furnished by the writer : 


There is one account of handsome polished: pestle picked 
up by an expert out of the old Pliocene river-gravel in Cala- 
veras Country which admittedly cannot be explained. away 
by any theory except deliberate fraud on the part of the 
geologist, and that suggestion has not been offered; yet Dr. 
Munro declares that as the skull and implements would prove 
the existence of highly developed man before the Pliocene 
they cannot be authentic, and people who accept them “are 
upholding opinions which, if true, would be absolutely 
subversive not only of the doctrine of human evolution, but 
of the principles on which modern archeology has been 
founded.” 

* a * * x # 

The famous image fromjNampa, Idaho, is another puzzle 
which defies the theory of man’s recent appearance on ‘earth. 
This little clay statuette was brought up from a depth of 320 
feet during the boring of a shaft through Tertiary rocks, and 
it seems impossible to deny that it is about as old as the 
Calaveras remains. About this mysterious object, Professor 
G. F. Wright says : 

“No one has'come forward:to challenge the evidence except 
on purely a priors ground...... ” That is to say the impossibility 
of its being so old because the evolutionary theory of the 
moment does not permit it ! 


Then there is the problem of the pottery found beside a 
mastodon’s tusks and horses’ teeth at Charleston, and the 
pottery and scattered bones at Vero, Florida, and the bolea- 
doras from the Argentine—polished stone balls with cut 
grooves resembling those used to-day in pairs for throwing 
down fleeing game—which Professor Senet and his colleagues 
of the University of Buenos Aires are sure are Tertiary. 
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The so-called ‘fossil shoe-sole found in the blue limestone 
of the Humboldt Mountain Range in Nevada is another 
singular petrifaction that has not been properly explained. 
It so closely resembles a leather sole with two rows of per- 
fectly regular holes for the stitches that Dr. W. D. Matthew, 
Paleontologist of the American Museum of Natural History, 
said it was ‘*the most perfect piece of natural mimicry he 
had ever seen,” but could not be the work of man because man 
has not been in existence niuch more than 500,000 years or 50”; 
and Professor Kemp, of Columbia University, is quoted as 
Saying that if it came from ‘the Triassic as it appeared, “it 
would probably be 10,000,000 years old or older. Man did 
not exist so long ago. That is so absolutely certain that 
any detailed study of the thing by microscope or otherwise 
is useless. 

It is now clear as noon day that the Development 
Hypothesis can no longer be maintained either in the field 
of Biology or that of Sociology. The other hypotheses are 
Metemsychosis and Eternal Co-existence with the Author 
of the Cosmos of a Body of Eternal. Truths know in 
Sanskrit as the Veda, which is*’revealed and re-revealed 
through the ages in different languages to different 
prophets, but which in its primordial purity is preserved 
in the Sanskrit Vedas. 

THE ANTIQUITY OF HUMAN CULTURE. 
The following quotations from an address delivered 
in 1916 to the British Association for the advancement 
of Science by the President; Sir Arthur Evans, the 
well-known explorer of Crete and:discoveérer of the an- 
cient Minoan civilization reproduced by Mr. H: F. Hdge 
M.A., in the Theosophical Path farther go to confirm 
the conclusions stated above 
“Thus evoked, the Past is often seen to holda mirror to 
the future—the result of some temporary revolution in the 
Wwhirlgig of time—by the more permanent standard of abiding 
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conditions, and affording in the solid. evidence of past well 
being the ‘substance of things hoped for Pa 2 

“The marvelous Minoan civilization—shows that Crete of 
4,0000 years ago must unquestionably be regarded as the birth 
place of our European civilization in its higher form. But are 
we, even then, appreciably nearer to the fountain head? A new 
and far more remote vista has opened out in recent years, 
ana itis too much to say that a wholly new stand point has 
been gained from which tosurvey the early history of the 
human race. The investigations of a brilliant band of pro- 
historic archeologists, with the aid of representatives of the 
sister-sciences of geology and paleontology, have brought 
together such a mass of striking materials as to place the 
evolution of human art and appliances in the last quaternary 
period on afar higher level than had even suspected of pre- 
viously... Certain investigations have revolutionized our 
knowledge of a phase of human culture which goes so far back 
beyond the limits of any continuous story that it may well 
be said to belong to an older world. 


(Speaking of the Paleolithic frescoes executed with consum- 
mate taste and skillin pitch dark caverns by the aid of en- 
‘graved stone lamps.) 

“ Such was the level of artistic attainment in Southwest- 
ern Europe, at a modest estimate some 10,000 years earlier 
than the most ancient monuments of Egypt or Chaldæa. 
Nor is this an isolated phenomenon. One by one, character- 
istics, both spiritual and material, that had been formerly 
thought to be the special marks of later agesjof mankind have 
fbeen shown to go back to that earlier world. í 

“ (Greece) A truer perspective has now been opened out. 
It has been made abundantly clear that the rise of Hellenic 
‘civilization was itself part of a wider economy, and can beno 
longer regarded as an isolated phenomenon. 

* * * %* * * 
. (2. “Tt is difficult indeed in a few words to do adequate justice 
to this earliest of European civilizations, its achievements are 
too manifold. The many-storied palaces of the Minoan priest- 
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kingsin their great days, by their ingenious planning, their 
successful combination of the useful with the beautiful and 
stately, and, last, Lut not least, by their scientific sanitary 
arrangements far outdid the similar works, on however vast a 
scale, of Egyptian or Babylonian builders. What is more, the 
same skillful and commodious constructions recurs in a whole 
series of private mansions and smaller dwellings throughout 
island... The modern-ness of much of the life here revealed 
to us isastonishing. The elaboration of the domestic arrange- 
ments, the stair cases story above story, the front places given 
to the ladies at shows, their fashionable fl.unced robes and 
jackets, the gloves sometimes seen on their hands or 
hanging from their folding-chairs, their very mannerisms as 
seen on the frescoes, pointing their conversation with animat- 
ed gestures—how strangely ‘out of place would it all appear in 
a Classical design? 

Speaking of the recently discovered rock-paintings 
of Spain, the President said: 

“One after another, features that had been reckoned as 
the exclusive property of Neolithic or later Ages are thus seen 
to have been shared by Paleolithic Man in the final stage of 
his evolution.... 

“Of the origins of our complex European culture this much 
at least can be confidently stated: the earliest extraneous 
sources on which it drew lay respectively in two directions in 
the valley of the Nile on one side and in that of the Euphrates 
on the other.... It is now seen that the civilization that we 
call Babylonian and which was hitherto known under its 
Semitic guise, was really in its main features an inheritance 
from the earlier Sumerian race... Even the laws which Ham- 
murabi traditionally received from the Babylonian Sun-God 
were largely modelled on the reforms enacted a thousand years 
earlier, Urukagina, and ascribed by him to the inspiration 
of the City-God of Lagash. It is hardly necessary to insist en 
the later indebtedness of our civilization to this culture 
in its Semitized shape, as passed on, together with other more 


purely Semitic elements, to the Mediterranean world through 
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Syria, Canan and Phoenicia, or by way of Assyria, and by 
means of the increasing hold gained on the old Hittite regio 
of Anatolia. Even beyond the ancient Mesopotamian region | 
which was the focus of these influences, the researches of De 
Morgan etc. have opened up another independent field, re- 
vealing a nascent civilization equally ancient, of which Elam- 
later Susiana—was the center. 

In this connection it may be interesting to note 
that in ancient Egypt civilization had attained to a very 
high degree! As regards its antiquity Sir Flinders 
Petric says : 

“Thus owing to the discoveries in the field and the researches 
following on these we now have perfectly continuous view of 
the successive civilizations of Egypt, carried back some 14,000 
years. These settlements extend down the desert slopes to a 
leyel which was covered by the lake since about 12,000 B.C. 


_ and thus gives the minimum for the Badarian civilization. 


in certain directions ; 

An exhibition of the newly-discovered relics of that period 
were on view in London in July; they included ivory-work 
of combs and spoons slate-palettes for grinding eye-paint, 
flint. knives, excellent linen, statuettes, and ‘above all, fine 
pottery notable for its thinness and finish, and superior to that, 


made to-day in that vicinity. 


Here is an idea of the achievements of the Greeks 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 
Demands of Democracy—By Principal Balkrishna 
M. A., Ph. D. Published by Taraporewala, Sons & Co., 
190, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 
Democracy is the order of the day. The wave of 
‘liberty, equality and fraternity’ which started from France, 
in 1809, has greatly changed the political map of the wordl, 
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The old despotic monarchies have dis-appeared. The 
tule of one or the few has given place to the government 
of the people. The ideas of democracy are spreading 
rapidly and even the slumbering countries of the Hast 
are trying to set their house in order. They are ready 
to throw away the foreign or native bureaucracies, that 
have dominated them. India is also struggling for Swaraj 
which means nothing but democracy. In these circum- 
stances it is indispensible for every educated man to be 
acquainted with the principles and the working of 
democracy. The author rightly remarks that ‘the 
nature and working of these (democratic weapons) are 
but little known to the educated classes of India. Hven 
the very words of the referendum, initiative, recall, 
plebiscite, and P. R. are not familiar to many.’ We 
hope that this valuable book will be welcomed by the 
educated Indians and be utilized for the clear under- 
standing of democratic institutions. Prof. Balkrishna 
has consulted several works on the subject and has 
discussed the merits of the most up-to-date developments 
for the perfection of democracy. The ,book is a very 
valuable guide for the study of modern Politics. ; 


The New Orient—Edited by Syud Hossain (The 
New Orient, 12 Fifth Avenue, New York City, U.S. A. 
In India to be had from D. B. Taraporewala, Sons ¢ 
Co., 190 Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay.) Annual Kub- 
scription. 4. dollars. 


This excellent Journal of International Fellowship, is 
published quarterly from U.S.A. We have the 4th 
number of the second volume before us. Its articles are 
valuable and full of information. The poems and pic- 
tures are beautiful and elegant. For the study of the 
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renaissance and general awakening, that is going on 


everywhere in the Orient, this journal is indispensible. 
We wish this fine journal every success and hope that 
jt will be patronised in India. 

SATYAKETU. 

English Translation of Rishi Dayanand’s Intro- 
duction to the Commentary of Rigveda by Pandit Ghasi 
Ram, M. A. Published by the Arya Pratinidht Sabha 
U.P. Price Rs. 2-8-0, 

I have gone thrcugh B. Ghasi Ram’s translation of 
“Introduction to the Commentary on the Vedas by 
Swami Dayanand Saraswati.” The book supplies a long 
felt want. Although the book covers more than full 
400 pages, yet once having commenced to read it, I could 
not s!op in the middle. My mind compelled me to go 
through the whole of it. 

In my opinion the book will draw the attention of 
the Vedic students of all countries, to Swami Dayanand’s 
vision of the Veda. I wanted to translate it myself 
but B. Ghasi Rim freed me of my burden and deserves 
my cordial thanks. 

As far as I can judge, the language of the book is 
quite inviting and the binding, paper, type also are quite 
up to the mark, but if Some rich man undertakes to bear 
the cost of binding I hope the appearance of the book 
could be further improved when the second edition is 
brought out. 

Although the translation is literal, the language is 
chaste and idiomatic. The book is bound to command 4 
wide sale. 
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EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. 
THE LAHORE ARYA SAMAJ ANNIVERSARY. 


The Lahore Arya Samaj is the premier Arya Samaj 
in the Punjab, the centre of Arya Samajic activity. Its 
anniversary is, therefore, regarded a great event in the 
Arya Samajic world. This year, too, the anniversary was 
held, as usual, ou the last Saturday and. Sunday of Nov- 
ember. This year’s anniversary was not so great a 
success as were previous anniversaries, the main reason 
being internecine quarrels. In spite of that, thousands 
attended. There were some really good speeches. Ku- 
mari Satyawati of the Kanya Mahavidyalya Jullundur 
spoke eloquently and thuuderingly on the woes of Indian 
women. Our young sister is a forcible speaker. Her 
speeches are characterised by sincerity and conviction and 


are delivered in chaste and beautiful Hindi. It isa — 


pleasure and a privilege to listen to them. We have 
every hope that our sister will continue her advocacy 
of the elementary rights of her sex with unabated vigor 
and we can assure her that her noble efforts will be 
crowned with success. Swami Sarvadanandji spoke 
with his usual fervour on the attainment of righteous 
„ends. His sermon was, as was to be expected, a spirit- 
ual banquet. Principal Rama Deva delivered his annual 
discourse and this time he chose for his thesis a pecu- 
liarly arresting subject. He spoke on “The Drama 
of the Universe.” Hebegan by dwelling upon theim- 
measurable immensity of the heavens, the distances in 
space wnich baffle the highest flights of imagination, the 
figures in astronomy which bewilder mathematicians and 


the insignificanca of the small atom in the universe 
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which we call our earth. He then raised the question 
of cosmic purpose and proved by quotations from the 
writings of foremost scientists that life bad never been 
manufactured and could never be manufactured, that 
the soul was not an appanage of the brain and 
thought not its secretion. The soul utilized 
the brain which was merely an instrument through which 
it usually acted. He quoted instances of persons in whose 
ca3e the brain had been reduced toa pulp and had be- 
come practically only a vast purulent abcess and yet 
their powers of thinking had not been impaired. He 
also touched upou the supra-normal faculties‘of the soul— 
upon divination, telepathy, clairvoyance and clair-audi- 
ence. He than raised the question of the appearance 
of man upon earth, his destinny and the destiny of his 
younger brethren, the lower animals. He showed that 
the latest researches in archeology proved conclusively 
that man was on this planet epochs before the ape 
appeared on the scene, that some of the lower animals 
and insects—notably the bee, the hymen opteral and 
the ants—possessed powers of organisation, exhibited 


accuracy in mathematical culculations, displayed a re- 


gard for laws of hygiene and a knowledge of the principles 
of thermal physics which not only filled one with wonder, 
but raised the pertinent question whether these animals 
did not actually possess’an intelligence superior to that of 
the majority of human beings. He also cited incontestible 


evidence in support of his view that the so-called lower . 


races were degenerate descendants of highly civilized 
ancestors" and not primitive people painfully toiling up- 
wards; Having denionstrated that the Development 
Hypothesis enunciated by: Darwin, Huxley and Spencer 
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could be proved neither by Biology and Chemistry nor 
by Archeology and Anthropology, he stated the evidence 
in favour of the alternative hypothesis of a body of truths 
eternally existent and transmitted through the ages from 
race to race aud persisting among lowermost animals 
through instinct—operating by means of metemsychosis— 
and among the highest souls through iutuition. 


THE MAHATMA’S PENANCE. 

The Mahatma observed a fast for seven days because 
some of the resident students in the Satyagrah Ashram 
were guilty of misdemeanours. While this method 
of enforcing discipline, doubtless, testifies to the great 
saint’s tremendous spiritual powers and shows how great a 
moral asset he is for humanity, we doubt whether it 
can be made universal. The fact is that the murmurs, 
mutterings and mumblings of microscopic men notwith- i 
standing, the mighty will work along their own lines and | |- 
leave behind them a heritage which smaller men may i\ 
utilize according to their capacity. 

All personalities cannot be measured by the same 
moral tape. Because all are unable to adopt the Mahat- 
ma’s method is no reason why he should not set free for 
the good of mankind vast reserves of moral power which 
he possesses, There is no doubt, as the Mahatma says, 
that physical punishment, however much it may act as 
a deterrant and however much it may terrorise, never 
eradicates immoral habits and never reforms. The tea- 
cher who canes a boy, because the latter has displayed a 
moral weakness, clearly shows that he has, mistaken his 
Vocation. Moral weakness is somtimes the result of 
wrong thinking and oftener of insufficient self-control. 

` In the former case what-is needed is right teaching and 
in the latter case the supreme need is the strengthening 
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of self-control in the pupil. And in-what way can this be ` 
better effected than by the teacher setting an example? 
An example such as that set by the Mahatma overawes 
the pupils and impresses them with the majesty of self: 
cootrol ina way in which no oral discourses, however 
sweet and reasoned out, can do. Self-control, like all 
practical virtues, is infectious. Pedagogy would be a 
diviner science than it is now, if its apostles recognised 
more fully than they do now that the boy has a soul as well 
as a body, tbat the spirit overrules and overmasters the 
body and that it is more fruitful to reach the body through 
the soul than to seek to cure spiritual ills by torturing the 
body. Bodily torture does sometimes serve to suppress 
manifestations of spiritual perversity, but, oftener, it serves 
to harden the criminal and to make of him a sneaking | 
hypocrite who pays his customary tribute to the gods of 
convention butin his heart of hearts owes allegiance 
and acknowledges feality only to the Prince of Dark- 
ness and by serving as his secret but accredited agent 
spreade corruption all round. 


THE REVOLT IN THE SWARAJYA PARTY. 


The leader of the Swarajya Party feels that he has 
to deal with rebels who have, by constant practice, re- 
duced revolt to an exact science. The Maharashtra 
politicians, however lacking they may be in constructive 
statesmanship, have a rare talent for stirring up revolt 
and for destroying reverence, the very keystone to 
the arch of fidelity. They are, therefore, now engaged 
in holding up their whilom leader to ridicule. They 
know that there is nothing like ridicule when the aim 
is to undermine prestige and, when prestige is gone; 
farewell then to all hopes of party loyalty and discipline. 


They can engage in this pastime gleefully and with a per“ 
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fect disregard of consequences because none of them has 
much prestige to lose. They can therefore, pursue their 
activity without fear of retaliation. They have no pro- 
gramme of their own. Their sole object is to discredit 
Pandit Nehru and to point out inconsistencies in his con- 
duct—as if it is possible for a politician to make a fetish 
of consistency—and thus incite his followers to press for 
further violation of election pledges and such departures 
from the declared Swarajist policy as to transform it into 
the policy of the Liberal Party with the Swarajist label. 
It is for this reason that their emphasis is not on 
the intrinsic worth of Responsive Co-operation—for they 
know that it possesses none—or on its effectiveness 
as a political weapon—for its utter inutility has been 
demonstrated more than once—but on its inevitability 
in view of the fact that the Swaraj Party has already 
departed from its original programme. The argument 
is that if you have violated the spirit of your pledges in 
some cases, violate it in all cases and end by repudiating 
the pledges. This reasoning, in its charming simplicity 
and ravishing naivette, leaves out of account one factor. 
The only justification for abandoning a programme 
in politics is its demonstrated failure. When you argue 
that it has never been tried fully, you strengthen the 
case of your opponents who plead that what is needed 
is a reversion to it and a trial under conditions favour- 
able to the production of the best and highest results. 
HINDU IDOLATRY. 

The history of Indian philosophy and religion, like 
the history of secular thought and achievement in our 
hoary country, gives the lie direct to the evolutionary 
view that in the various departments of human thought 
and endeavour there has been gradual progress and no 
body of eternal truths has eternally existed to guide 
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humanity in various eons of the cosmos. It is interest- 
ing to note that no less a personage than Dr, Martinue, 
the great philosopher, lent the weight of his authority 
to this view. The Indian Messenger of Calcutta quotes 
the following from the remarks made by the learned 
philosopher’ at the Soiree held in 1870 at the Hanovai- 
Rooms, London to welcome Keshab Chandra Sen. 


Elsewhere, idolatries were the palpable manifestations of 
ignorance, prior to the lifo of civilization; in India they 
were rather the product of a very ancient and complex, though 
somewhat exhausted civilization. It was well known to Indian 
scholars, that in the early period of their literature 
there existed philosophers who constructed systems of the 
utmost possible methaphysical refinement. The extreme 
subtlety with which they reduced theological truth to a 


species of impalpable essence, rendered a personifying 


reaction necesssary to bring the religion within the grasp of 
popular apprehension. The rich imagination and the quick 
affections of the Indian race, unable to bear the cold 
solitude of the “Infinite”, let in the sunlight of fancy into 
this vast and impalpable abyss, dividing it with shadows 
and with colours, till images shaped themselves forth, and 
personal semblances appeared in the immensity, and the 
universe became populous with gods. Thus was India the 
victim, in spiritual things, of her keen intellect and flexible 
imagination; the one thinning away the substance of 
religion, the other repairing the wasted form with illusory 
cieations. As her dramas were allegories in which abstract 
qualities appeared upon the stage, made love, fought battles, 
and performed all the mimicry of life, so did her religion pass 
from poetry into mythology, crystallizing at last into idolat- 
“rous worship. The tendency thus originated became fixed 
through two causes, both operative only in civilised communi- 
ties—literature and caste. When floating fancies were taken 
up by language, and delivered into the hands of Tradition, 
they rose into positive agencies in life. Just as our dreams, 
when often told, define themselves upon the lips, and, in 
emerging, from silence, pass from ghostly vestiges into acted 
dramas ; so, in a nation gifted with imaginative speech, do the 
pictures and parables of thought, invented torelieve the mystery 
of religion, slip intosolid form in the stereoscope of popular 
faith, to be distinguishable from realities And so the people 
might inherit what most degrades them from the men of 
letters who should most guide them. And still more must this 
fixity be given by the fatal institution of caste, which abandoned 
the mythologies to the lower orders of the people and kept the 
interpretation to the higher; which cut off, in short, the actual 
intellect of the Indian people from the popular worship, 
leaving the latter a faith without light : the former a light 
without faith. bars 
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ABOLITION OF EXCISE DUTIES. 

After all a great and historic wrong has been righted. 
The Viceroy has issued an ordinance suspending the 
excise duties with a view to their immediate abolition. 
Strange are the ways of officialdom! When a resolu- 
tion recommending its suspension was moved in the Legis- 
lative Assembly, Sir Basil Blacket and other official 
members opposed it tooth and nail. The proceedings of 
that session of the Assembly have not yet been officially 
published and the Viceregal whkase has been issued. Why 
did the Government oppose, then, what they have volun- 
tarily granted now. Must they show that, like the 
legendary paterfamilias ever jealous of his prestige, 
they can never appear to yield to pressure and what- 
ever of justice is doled out tothe people of India must 
be in the form of doses of magnanimity and generosity not 
of loaves of rights. Wedonotthink that thatis the reason. 
The British Government knows how to pose as the 
mouthpiece of the people of India and whenever a happy 
chance and a fortuitous agreement of views between the 
elected assembly and the irresponsible executive affords 
them an opportuniliy of assuming that role, our alien 
masters avail themselves of it fully. It is now clear 
that the Government of India was afraid of being over- 
ruled by His Majesty’s all-powerful Secretary of State 
for India and of kis omnipotent masters, the Master- 
Spinners of Lancashire. ‘The ordinance was issued when 
these mighty powers behind the Viceregal throne realized 
that even an India in chains, the most powerful links 
of which are mutual jealousies and inter-communal dis- 
unity, will no longer silently bear open. cynical and’ 
avowed exploitation of the country. That the Master- 


Spinners were consulted is clear from the fact that they” 


have issued a communique immediately after the issuing 
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of the ordinance to the effect that they will not oppose 
the proposed measure but they expect in the interests 
of the consumers, that the duty on Lancashire cloth 
will also be abolished. Self-righteousness! Thy name 
‘is “ British character.” A Britisher will exploit for the 
benefit of the exploited, draw fat salaries in foreign lands 
at the cost of killing indigenous initiative for the benefit 
of misgoverned territories—in which category are in- 


6 


cluded all countries inhabited by coloured people to 
which the British race can lay a fancied actual or poten- 
tial claim. A bird whispers in our ears that the Master- 
Spinners have issued this communique because they, as 
the ultimate authority in all mattera relating to economic 
exploitation of the non-British, sanctioned the issuing 
of the ordinance only when they had got an assurance 
that the excise duty on their goods would also go. Of 
course, it is a part of the game of politics that language 
should always be commandeered as if its function was 
to conceal thought not to reveal it and that is why they 
use words in their manifesto which, like the dreams of 
ladies, mustibe intepreted by contraries. When they 
make the request, they must be understood to say that 
they are demanding prompt fulfilment of a pledge already 
, given in secret. When they graciously lay down the 
obviously reasonable condition that this is to be done 
as soon as financial considerations permit, they mean 
to imply that they have been prevailed upon to wait, 
for the sake of decency, till the commencement of the 
next financial year. In India financial considerations 
are at the mercy of political ‘considerations. In order 
- to be able to understand them, one need not be conver- 
sant with the laws of political economy or with the state of 
banking or exchange in the markets of the world or with 
the laws which determine world prices. He need only 
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know the mysterious workings of the official mind. In 
September the financial situation did not permit the 
suspension Of excise duties. In the first week of Decem- 
ber it has miraculously improved to such a degree that 
not only immediate suspension has been ordered but 
immediate abolition is practically certain. Inscrutable 
are ths ways of—sun-dried bureaucrats. 
COLLAPSE OF ISLAM IN TURKEY. 

Comments are \superfiuous ‘on the following two 
quotations :— j 

The “Times” correspondent of Constantinople reports that 
a certain Dr. Galib Bey, in his address of welcome given to 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha at Balikesri, said “that unless the 
Koran had stated that Mohammad was definitely the last of the 
prophets he would have given that title to the President.” This 
statement was recieved by the crowd with cries of “ You are 
wrong, the Ghazi is the Prophet of Turkism.” The Review of 
Religions, London. 

The reforms which the Turkish Government have promised 
to introduce include new judicial codes drawn up on Western 
lines. For the purpose of training lawyers who will be able 
to administer these new codes the first law school of the New 
Turkey was recently inaugurated at Angora by Kemal Pasha. 
On the occasion of the opening the Minister of Justice de- 
clared that “the ideas of law invented by the Arabs in their 
deserts were really foreign to the Turkish nation, which had 
been needlessly forced to adopt and apply them as sacrosanct 


religious principles.” It is apparent from recent cables that 
the Government’s ideas of modernisation are disliked as much 


by a large number of the inhabitants .of Erzerum and its 
neighbourhood as the old laws are disliked by the Government 
and the imposition of the new code is likely to prove a test 
of the President’s power.—Pioneer. 
The italics are, of course, ours. 
Mr. HARDYAJ, AND VEGETARIANISM. 


Our friend Mr. Hardyal is a respected patriot ‘and 
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vigorous writer. He is, however, a typical advocate 
who will bolster up the weakest case with ingenius 
arguments. This is all the more creditable when it is 
noted that it is not reason which rules supreme in him. 
It is impulse. If he is obsessed by a particular irapulse, 
his mighty intellect is at once requisitioned to prepare 
the brief and then, with his powerful command of 
language, the case is pleaded with vigour, earnestness and 
sincerity. At one time, our friend was for boycotting all 
foreign educational institutions. He himself abandoned 
an unusually brilliant educational career at Oxford in 
response to that impulse and his reasoning was so con- 
vincing that many a yougman in the Punjab was led to 
renounce his academic studies. His wife was with him 
in England. He taught her a great deal in Hindi but 
would not teach her English for fear lest she should 
employ that foreign language as a medium of communi- 
cation with his and her friends and be thus de-Indianised. 
A few years after this a contradictory impulse over- 
mastered him. He, then, advocated the educating `of 
Young Hindu girls at the universities of Europe. His 
mighty intellect forged fresh arguments to demonstrate 
the truth of this hobby. At-one time he was a vegetarian 
by conviction and practice and at that time his.view was 
that all public workers should be vegetarians because 
asceticism was essential to the building up of a strong 
body, a powerful brain and a sound character. Another 
impulse has dow seized our talented brother. In the 
current number of “The Modern Review” in the course 
of an article on “Three Ideals of Education” our 
brother says :— 


“Great nations cannot thrive on a vegetarian diet, though 
a few idealists may be able to live and work on milk and 
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pulses. I personally can do without many superfluous and ex- 
pensive articles of food; but I believe that a diet of meat and 
fish supplies the necessary nerve-basis for a progressive civili- 
zation. Rama and Krishna were not vegetarians. I must 
express my conviction that vegetarianism as a national 
custom is a terrible mistake, as Nanak and Guru Gobind Singh 
clearly understood. lt certainly destroys the great sciences 
of zoology, anatomy and physiology, and thus robs us of 
knowledge. It leads to malnutrition and racial degeneracy.” 
Although we are sure that only a visit to the 
slaughter house can wean our brother from this latest 
impulse — for his kind and benevolent heart is sure to 
shrink from sights of wanton cruelty—yet we venture to 
make a present to him of the following paragraphs from 
Major fAuslin’s Direct Paths to Health: — i 


“The truth of the matter is, of course, this—the cause of any. 


disease is always internal, and is frequently referred to by us © 


as predisposition or susceptibility. Experiments by Foder and 
others have established the fact that the power of the body to 
resist infection largely depends on the chemical composition 
of the blood—that is to say, its degree of alkalinity. Oxidation 
processes and the activity of our protective substance-material. 
employed by the body to destroy organism are increased by 
an alkaline blood serum, whereas a natural or acid one inter- 
feres with this mechanism of defence and favour the growth 
and development of infections. 

' The blood under normal conditions is alkaline (in the 
sense of titration alkalinity.) The error of eating when no 


appetite ‘is present and eating too hastily, thus masticating 
impərfectly, makes for delayed digestion and its consequence — 


putrefective or fermentative changes with the production -of 
acids that are absorbed into the blood and reduce its natural 
alkalinity. ae 4, i 

The most important mineral elements that pass into the 
blood and tissues and preserve their alkalinity are iron, soda 
. and lime. Shou!d any of these elements be prosent in insufficient 
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quantities in our diet, acids accumulate in tbe blood, lower its 
alkalinity and lessen our vitality and resistance to disease. 

The iron of the hemoglobin and the body cells renders 
possible the process of oxidation. The soda compounds (not 
sodiu n chloride, but sodium carbonate and phosphate) being 
about the excretion of carbonioxide and neutralise various 
acids found in blood and keep it alkalino. Gime in addition 
to building up the bones and the teeth also assists in the 
neutralisation of acids, especially phosphoric acid. 

Grains and pulses contain iron in comparative abundance 
but they are all poor in alkaline salts of soda and lime., Barley 
and millet are richer in sodium than milk. Milktand pulses 
are the only protein foods that are rich in lime and soda 
salts. Fat, butter, and manufactured sugar are poor in iron 
soda and lime. Grains, fats and manufactured sugar are thus 
known as the potential acid foods. Fruits, salads and vege- 
table contain iron, soda and lime in comparative abundance 
They also contain vitamines, starch and sugar. They 
have thus been properly named the alkaline or health 
giving foods. Potatoes are very poor in soda or lime salts. 
The limited quantity of vegetables eaten is usually deprived 
of the valuable alkaline salts by a wrong process of cooking. 
They are cooked with too much water, and this is thrown 
away along with the food salts that are dissolved in it. Fruits 
are considered a luxury and aro only partaken of in small 
amounts and at certain seasons of the year only, or even 
avoided as injurious; whilst salads are, rarely used at all. Is 
it any wonder, then, that our blood is lowered in alkalinity ? 


And most of us suffer from time to time with colds and ` 


other bacterial infections, whilst not a few are chronic 
sufferers. 

Regarding salads and uncooked vegetables, the possibility 
of enteric fever from eating salads and raw vegetables would 
never be present unless food is taken without a keen appetite. 

Although vitamines are of importance, it must not be for- 
gotten that unless the alkaline salts are present in the food 
the blood cannot be kept duly alkaline to carry on the normal 
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processes Of life and health. Obesity, thinness and excessive 
thirst are the result of living on a diet defigient in alkalinity. 
The malady found in the German Cruiser “Kronprinz Wilhelm” 
at the end of 81/2 months cruising in the Atlantic was pro- 
nounced by Mr. Aifred Mc Cann in his Science of Eating to 
be an extreme acidosis induced by a diet of acid-forming foods, 


lacking the alkaline bases and vitamines that are essential 
to health. / 


| 
THE INDIAN ORIGIN OF MAORIS. | 
The following tavle which is taken from a book eae | 
published in Fiji by “ Youngmen of India,’ combined | 
with other evidence which we have already published 
in these columns, shows clearly that thousands of years | | 
back there was communication by land and sea between | 
India and Africa and the ancestors of the present Maoris Al 
were Aryan emigrants from India:— 
Sanskrit. Maori. © 


Agni, fire, the god of fire. Ahi, fire sacred of a 
Rikhi, a priest, or sacred personAriki. chief a priest person. . 


Manas, heart or mind. 
Kesha, hairy. 

Maha, great. 

Deva, a deity. 

Tij, to sharpen. 
Bhaira, terrible. 

Miri, to die. 


HINDUSTANI, 


- Tara, star. 
Age, before, beyond. 


Bagula, a wading bird. 


Gora, faix white. 
Tircha, oblique. 

Lata, a vine creeper. 
Mantar, a charm spell 
.Mota, fat. 


Pet, the belly. 


PERSIAN. 


Pak, clear, fair, pure. 
Parhez, keeping aloof. 
Tez, sharp. 

Khuni, a murderer. 
Dana, corn. 


Mano, the heart| 
Keha, hairy. 
Maha, many; mahi, abundance. 
Rewa, elevated. , 
Tio, sharp piercing. 
Paira, afraid. 
Mori, to die. 
Maori. 


Tarawera, evening star. 
Ake, before, onwards. 
Pakura, a swamp hen. 
Korako, albino. 
Tiraha, to lean. 

Rata, vine, creeper. 
Mata, a charm spell. 
Matu, fat. 


Pito, the navel. 
Maori. 


Paki, fair, without rain. 


Pare, to fend off. 

Te-te, the head of spear. 
Konihi, to murder by stealth. 
Tanu, to plant. fpe 
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KUROPEANISED TURKEY. 

The following from the Indian Social Reformer will 
be read with melancholy interest :— 

“Evidently, the process of westernization in Turkey is 
proceeding fast apace. It is said that the hat question is 
engaging popular attention even more intensely than the 
Mosul question. A decree has been passed authorising a long 
term loan to all Government servants to enable them to 
buy a hat and a suit of European clothes. Shoes need no 
longer be taken off by worshippers in mosques unless they 
happen to be muddy. And if the proposal for making Sunday 
instead of Friday as the day of rest is carried out, then the 


process of bringing Turkey into line with Europe will fairly 
be complete. The women also are determined not to lag 


behind in social reform. They have discarded the veil and 
put on hats, for ‘no civilised lady can be in society in Europe 
wearing a veil? The women’s Union has requested that in 
future mosques should be placed at its disposal once a week 
for the purpose of holding.women’s conferences. But one would 
like to know whether Kemal Pasha has the country with him 
in all this process of EKuropeanization. Probably not, for it 
is wellknown that there is a strong orthodox and conservative 
party ranged against him, Kemal Pasha’s attempts at forcing 
social reform upon the people by means of coercive legislation 
will only have tie effect of provoking an orthodox outburst. 
While we have every sympathy with the efforts of Kemal 
Pasha to bring Turkey into a line with other European coun- 
tries, we depricate his making a fetish of Western civilization 
which, after all, is far from being perfect. 

So the reaction against the obscurantism and medieval 
fanaticism of Islam is hurrying Turkey to her doom. Her 
imitation is neither discriminating nor rational. She 
does not realize that itis not the hat and. pant that 
have made Hurope great. 

This senseless worship of externalities and super- 
ficialities and the consequent material , evaluation: of 
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individual and corporate character has proved the un- 
doing of Europe and it isa pity that, at a time when 
Occidental thinkers like Edward Carpenter, Eucken and 
Bergson are pleading for a return to simplicity and are 
denouncing complexity, convention, and artificiality, 
Turkey should adopt wholesale all that is superficial 
in Western civilization instead of assimilating what is 
highest in Western Thought. 


HORDE GOGO OOO NIGA 
x GURUKULA SAMACHAR. i 
KPO OE CIAA AVAVA VAVAE O 


Motto I.—By Force of Brahmacharya alone have sages 
conquered death—The Veda. pi 
Motto II.—The welfareof society and the justice of the z 


arrangements are, at bottom dependent on the character of 
its members... nesse.. There is no political alchemy by which 


you can get golden conduct out of leaden instinct—Herbert 


Spencer. 


The coldest season of the year has set in, Nights 
and especially the small hours of the morning when a 
strong wind sets in ‘almost every day of the year) are 
very cold. The genial warmth of the clear bright sun 
throughout the day is very bracing and refreshing. No 
verdure but dried grass instead greets the vision at every 
turn. Unlike previous years, the stream in front of 
our college has not yet dried up although it has shrunken 
considerably. Its water is a thin sheet of transparent 
blue under which the beautiful rounded pebbles are - 


clearly visible. It is very pleasant to sit on the bank 


under the noon: day sun, 
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THE HOSPITAL. 

The Gurukula hospital has, ever since the foundation 
of the institution, doing invaluable service to the neigh: 
bouring villages. Scores of patients men, women and 
children from the neighbouring villages receive medical 
advice and medicines gratis in the Ayurvedic and Allo- 
pathic dispensaries of the Gurukula daily. A slightly 
epidemic form of Influenza which in several cases’rapidly 
develops into pneumonia has broken out in two or three 
of our neighbouring villages. The doors of the Gurukula 
hospital have been thrown open to all who may choose 
to come. Quite a large number of sufferers are being 
received as indoor patients and rescued from the jaws 
of death. So far as the Brahmacharis and workers of the 
Gurukula are concerned, the hospital “presents a fairly 
clean bill of health. 

THE ‘ HIKE.’ 

The Scout movement is becoming very popular 
among the Brahmachvris. Nearly all the College students 
have become scouts. Drill takes place every Sunday. 
On alternate days, theoretical lectures are given by Mr. 
Sanjhi Ram M. S. A. One Sunday some of the Scouts 
went to Rishikesh at a distance of about 17 miles and 
came hack the same day. Next Sunday, the whole party 
went out for what is technically called a ‘hike.’ They 
went out equipped as scouts into the neighbouring 
jungle and over the hills a few miles and passed the 
night and the next day there after the fashion of Scouts. 
All came back with ruddy faces and in the best of health, 
inspite of the severe cold. 

THE SAHITYA PARISHAD. 


_A meeting of the Sahitya Parishad was held last 
Sunday. Pundit Deva Sharma finished his paper on 
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Yagna a part of which had been read in the previous 
meeting. The paper was very interesting and learned. 


THE GURUKULA ANNIVERSARY. 


The authorities have decided to hold the next 
anniversary of the Gurukula Kangri during the 
Easter Holidays in the first week of April next in the 
Gurukula Gardens at Mayapur, Hardwar. Last year’s 
anniversary was quite a success in all respects yet the 
number of visitors did not come up to the expectations 
in view of the fact that Mayapura, is a place much 
more accessible and convenient to them. But the fact 
that almost every Arya Samajist had attended the Cente- 
nary at Mathura only a month before, accounted suffici- 
ently for the slight deficiency. It may confidently be 
hoped that the Arya Samajists and the people generally 
will make up for the last year’s omission and the anniver- 
sary will be a complete success as regards attendance, 
monetary contributions etc. 

THE OFFICE. 
Mr. Ram Lal retired Head Clerk and Station-master 


is working now-a-days as the Head Clerk of the Office. 


Pundit Sapru who was formerly the Head-Clerk has 
returned after having been on leave for a number of 
months. He wants to devote much of his time to the 
study of Sanskrit and the Shastras, 80 he has resumed 
charge of his Superintendent's duties although he is work- 


ing in the Office. A new clerk has been appointed for the 


Principal’s Office and another for the office of the Re- 
gistrar. 
EXAMINATIONS. 


The supplementary examinations took place after the — 


vacations. .The results were declared a few days ago. 
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A Brahmachari of the 2nd year Medical College and ` 
another of the fourth year Arts College both failed in 
Chemistry and have been degraded to the next lower 
classes. The final examination of the candidates for the 
Degree this year’will take place about the end of January 
and the annual examinations of the other classes will 
take place in February before the anniversary. 
PRINCIPAL RAMA DEVA. 

The Kula is once more enjoying the benefit of Prof. 
Rama Deva’s presence after a comparatively long interval 
of his absence occasioned by ill health. His presence 
means renewed activity in all educational matters and a 
strict enforcement of discipline—in fact a new life and ~ 
energy in the institution. |His sermons on Sundays 
are a source of inspiration and edification His presence 
in the College Council creates anew atmosphere. In 
spite of his many duties, he spares some time every day 
for the dull routine of teaching work also. ‘a 
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TTA Wag gue AAT; TA, l l 
After having thus determined the development of the 
idea of God from fayam the inconceivable to sam the 
\» [distinctly comprehensible by the following stages:— 
(1) fasyu—Incenceivable. 
(2) weam—Imperceptible such as wa time’ and | 
Zea space &e. = 
(3) fłsa—Celestial such as qa sun, 471% wind dic, 
(4) wazn—Qualitative such as aaa Infinite, aqa 
Omniscient. &c. 
hica (5) arate — Having form such as mug, Fat &e. 
(6) Ha—Obvious such as mef sages, ftat fore- 
¥ fathers &c. 
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(7) sam—Distinct such as Je preceptor, aaa 
tutor &c. and having seen that in each stage of develop- 
ment of the idea there is a distinct method of wor- 
shipping. 

w) For faizm there is anfa Conjunction. 

(2) For asa there is sata Meditation. 

(3) For fea there is #44 Sacrificing oblation. 

(4) For agmt there is aaa Praising and reciting 
of hymns. . 

(5) For att there is easta Touching (Worshipping), 

- . (6) For gä there is adn Satisfying by discharging 
duties. 


(7) Forsas there is ada Serving (pleasing by service). 


We now come to general design of an Indian 
Temple. A human being consists of five senses and the 
mind which co-ordinates- them. In order that a man 
may be perfectly pleased it is necessary to satisfy his 
five senses and mind. Even in a feast the host tries to 
satisfy his guest in all their component parts the senses 
as under. 

(1) Eyes are satisfiediby decorative arrangements. 
(2) Ears are satisfied by melodious songs. 
(83) Nose is satisfied by fragrant smell. 
(4) Touch is satisfied by soft cushions &c. 
(5) Taste is satisfied by delicious food. 
: (6) The mind is satisfied by pleasing conversation. 


In the same way we satisfy the devotee by enabling 
him to please these six organs in‘the temple. The 


temple is therefore divided into six component parts 


as under:— | 

(1) There is Jet or cell in the temple where the 
devotee can meditate in solitude and satisfy his mind by 
realising that he is God. 
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(2) There is aff or image which he can touch, 
dress &c. decorate and satisfy his sense of touch, i 

(3) There is the TAAT or the. sanctum in which 
the devotee gets diang and satisfies his taste. 


(4) There is the Haass or Inner apartment where 
oblations are burnt and the sense of smell is satisfied. 


(6) There is the att or Outer apartment from 


which the devotee gets aqla or the sight of the god 
and satisfies his eyes. 


(6) There is the aat or the Hall where aida is 
sung and heard and the ears are satisfied. 


Besides these there is the HS or a small pandal i in which 
the image of the chief devotee of the Deity is situated 
just opposite the image of the god and there is the 
affe or the outer enclosure with the veranda all 
round which serves as a Age Travellers’ halting place, 
TZAT the place for teaching the boys and Agel or 
the place for feeding the saints, devotees and the poor. 
The outer enclosure has doors on all. sides with an 


upper story on each as under: — 


(1) Eastern story for beating drums &o. 
(2) Southern story for receiving guests. 
(3) Western story fer accomodating age hermits. 
(4) Northern story for accomodating a reading 
room. 
After the advent of Buddhism no mie ime any 


aangas or the sacrificial hall but asa token of the lost - 


thing a Nitch is reserved in atur for amiT the ash which 
every devotee puts on his forehead. In some temples a 
passage GaQx is left between the ett and @ut and in 
some the #Sq is situated in the am. In other respects 
all ancient temples are similar to ‘each other. A temple 
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is generally to be situated in the locality occupied by the 
devotees, 

afa afzat az asai afccadaa | 

asfi? aqaa ena aa 

fagiamaatyg at qeaima g? qAÀ | 

gasa aaa grafasagT fafa weit ui faer | 

A temple should be built at a atv a sacred place 

where many good Brahmins live; on the bank of a river 
or by the side of seashore, at the confluence of two 
rivers, on the top or side of a mountain, in a forest or 
in its vicinity, in a garden, in the residential place of a 
saint, in the village of a great soul, in a town or city or 
in any place where the mind is devoted or drawn towards 
God by the grandeur or greatness of his work. 


mfa fa a ext faar | 
aid fagra fafa manfa gASNA Ul 
amfa? yg ARA anaa: | 
zag yfarfaasafq aeaat at il 
The temple of fa&sq should bo built in the West or 


East of a village. that of mt in the North Bast, that of 
%41 in the North West, that of arfa#a in the North, 


the temples of MATI or HAAT in the South West or if the 


village is small all or any of these may be situated in the 
centre or middle of the village. Centre lines should be 
drawn both lengthwise and breadthwise and the temples 
should be built either inside or outside of the village 


in the particular direction noted above. 


SAMAGUGUTT HEI AZ g wey JEH | 
MSMAASIAT AEX stat: gaa a fa! 
mani afan ameg: mana ARA N 
magae a META SALT IAIEATATATA | 
qaaa lane ANZ INZET aî I 
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The temple of #@t shculd_be built in the centre of the 
town or its province. The temple of #< should be in 
the East, that of @ should be in the North East; that 
of fin the centre, that of mig in the South, that of 
Wea! (Bhairav) and s%gt in the South West, the temple 
of Stqa@ (ariaa) should be in the West, that of sagt 
should be beyond it that of 4% should be in the middle 
of North Hast and North, and that of @aq@% should be 
in the centre. 

atsai at afa facotataciat a UHER | 
qUSAa amai args RARA I- 

sar: TSA: MEAT: ani Mraeg arga: | 
msat gaggala Haig ugga pag I 
afanai a gita fagmagaggaa l ARTT | 


Vishnu’s temple should be situated in the East or 
West facing the village and the temple of faa should be 
situated in the North East with bis face turned away 
from the village. Ferocious gods should have their 
faces turned towards the village. Thus the temples on 
the east should face the west and so on. No temple 
should however face the north. While worshipping the 
devotee should not face south and while saluting he 
should not have his feet towards the north owing to the 
magnetic condition of the human body. 

eqgzyead as aa Harty NA ll 

Naturally formed image or an image put up by a saint 
may be situated in any place or face any direction. 
This is an exception to the general rules. 

fasi: gs3 a ata acaaanayag afamt ar | 

can ait a mislacefefaaaheaasiag’: Il 

anal fageusent afg AJAJE gAs AA ENIR i 
saca Avafacs farsafà agaa acqiquiaa Il 
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A residential building should not be situated at the 
back or on its left side &c. or it should be situated in 
front or on the right side of the temple of aisi, azefe 
and all ferocious images of XRT except fm. The 
temple of agat should be situated in a low place 
and a human habitation should not be situated in its 
front or right side. No houses of the devotees of an 
image should be situated close to the temple. 


alfesarfazaiaa aa fragtaqeaiearsz- 
amanda anng amar afeatg tl 
gaimicatuifafa qaafag fafaga AAT | 
aenigeqad a faaafafacta avaa acam 
The following things should not be very close to any 
habitation as they are dangerous in more than one way. 
(1) Rice, sugarcane and such other fields requiring a 
very large quantity of water (2) Temple (3) Sea (4) River 
(5) A body of a person performing austerities (6) Cow 
folds. The human habitations should be lower than those 
of gods or they may be equal but they should never be 
higher or have more storeys. In the same way the place 
of worship in a house should be at the highest point and 
tha sanctity of the greatness of the gods should not 
be endangered in any way. ; 
The names of the sixty four parts of the plan ofa 
town or building are shown as under. 

1, frat 2, 13 astea, 3 and 14 aaa, 4 and 15 37g, 5 and 
16 qa, 6 and 17 ea, 7 and 18 37a, 8 arafta, 9 afaa, 10 
fafa, 11 and 13 atefa, 19 and 20 qar, 21 and 22 YAT, 23 
aiqaca, 24 amg, 25 and 26 agar, 27 arfaa, 28 afaq, 29 
and 30 faaan, 31 and 32 ata, 39 and 40 w@iz, 33 and 41 
wat 34, 35, 42 aud 43 wat, 36 and 44 faqeata 37 and 38 
gacad, 45 and 46 aa, 47 and 48 HEA, 49 Bq, 50 TIMTEAT 
51 and 62 farm, 53 wa, 54 zg, 55 and 56 ahaa, 57, 68 afe 
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59 and 60 RNG, 60 and 70 agT 61 and 71 aaqfa, 62 and 
12 9°94, 63 and 73 gña, 64 and 74 dufam, 65 and ' 15 
TAWA 67 WT, 68 aqawzar, 75 faaz, 76 aT. 


Method of dividing the plan of a Building or town 
into sixty four parts. The names of the parts are noted 


below. 


The names of Highty one parts of the plan of a town 
or Building as shown in the sketch below. 

1 faa, 2 qia, 6 and 12 waa 4 and 13 74 5 and 14 
gA, 6 and 25 aca, 7 and 16 a4, 8 arafta, 9 afas, 10fefa, 
11 atta, 17 afaa, 18 J97, 19 and 20 afafa, 21 arqaee, 22, 
23, 24 aretat, 25 afaat, 26 and 27 faan, 28 and 29 Y, 
80, 89 and 48 wat, 37, 38 ata, 46 and 47 age, 31 32, 33, 
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40, 41, 42, 49, 50 and 51 Sat, 34, 43 and 52 faqeara, 35 
ane 39 aéewta. 44, and 45 aA, 53 and 54 waa, 55 and 56 
goa, 57 UAA, 58, 59 and 60 faa, 61 377, 63 and 63 
aaua, 64 afè, 65 €z, 66 and 75 MS 67 and 76 a~Ez, 68 
and 77 araaqfa, 69 aud 78 g8iza, 70 and 79 Ala, 71 aa, 
72 em, 73 ata, 74 magagna, 80 datt, and 81 faar. 


= Method of dividing the plan of a Building or town - 
into Eighty one parts. The,names of the parts are 
given above. 


mse) es fs | ol] < ie 


— cr | ss | ms — | mf | ce | ee ÃĂ— — 


Ro | 8k | LV] LS | 8 | 74| LE] LO] Le 


—— — — — — | — | — — | | | ee ee 


RE | Ro | V2 | XR | 33 | ws] 34 | RR | RO 


mm — — — | mr | es es | ee 


Rs SS Bo | 3R | 3R 


IRR BS | 38 | 3R 


— | — | Le —— 


83 | 88 | 84 


e| | | | ee | e | aaae 


These names may be. written in the various divisions 
shown by the numbers on the plan. 


apat HA TAR: Hal a gaar aq | 
aAga agh aa Raa: sa 
The gatas of towns and villages should be guarded 
by or should have'the temples of AS:az, HAT, aag, Hat | 
gaat, aga and agt. These are the temples that are 
to be outside of the village. 


Seg ke X 
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In Southern [India the rules as tothe situation of 
temples differ, and Maya gives the following rules in the 
matter. 

WUHAN ata was a ATARA | 
Baid fnaerg anza ar aag ar Il 
gaq? ait ena fa? wifsmasea | 
amat asarga MIFATİ AHFACAA II 
gaid amsaa: Geqzraqg(q ar l 


The accompanying plan shows the division of the site 
of a town into sixty four or eighty one parts and the names 
of various parts. The situation of temples is described 
with reference to these technical names. 

(1) The temple of faata% should be situatcd iu 
WAU or Was parts. 
(2) The temple of faa should be situated in ta, 
(N. EB.) atta North or siat on the border. 
(3) The temple of Sun @@ should bé-in Sie part. 
(4) The temple of *tfeat in afta part. 
(5) The temple of faty in 2 part. 
(6) The temple of {Hs in atta Southern part. 
(7) The temple of aurea in Aa part or Taga 
part, 
(8) sidanad faa aan favo fama ag | 
afausanraial ASX KATATE: I 
Maagay ar agaga qA | 
22 maaa aiaia arà AT I 
aa amaaa afha? ar ATHIVS EAN | 
AAEM AMA INI QIcAAEeaagq Il 
(8) The temple of MAR in the Southern part named 
faagfa. 
(9). The temple of faso in ae or the West part, 
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(10) The temple of afgtzat in North West or ag 
part. | 
(1I) The temple of mqa in HEA or central part. 
(12) The temple of 4az in Ata or North part. 
(13) The temple of Rtg also Ata or Noth part. 
(14) The temple of T#t in $U the North Hast part, 
(15) The temple of maA in the same viz North — 
East part. 
(16) The temple of AT may be in afzfa part also. 
- (17) The agema to be in North East part and 
QAMET in the South Hast part. 
The Engineer @AtTT of the faaRAT school gives the 


following rules for the same. 


fasan ANIA GEATA F | 
qaen a faasa fafa qsa fasaaz il 
SACHA ASARGA Alea a I 
qaafanfgnant faga fataag i | 
anangga ATT Gaqgawey | | 
agar: ani gga Jaa REA N 
(1) Inthe East there should be the temples of 
taso, aa, gee and ‘a. 
(2) In the South Hast there should be the temples 
of aaenait, afa, HEF and area. 
(8) In the South there should be the temples of _ ` 
ana, AG, 4a and aafa. 
(4). In the South West: there should be the tem- 
ples of waaa, fad and aca, 
faza afaamat fageagene T | 
Rai wad HraAaacfasaaz N 
| MAAS IR FANANA HTH | 
famata aa aaa T I 
gurgaitaaacat: MA: aizafartat: | 
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angga frat aza AfA u 
qaaa mgA ART ANHA I 
(5) The temple of 48% shculd be in the West. 
(6) The temple of Hut, Taya and *ieaazat should 
be situated in North West. 
(7) The temples of fama, @lq, FHT, HA should be 
situated in the North. : 
(8) The temples of Rẹ, at afez should be situated 
in the North East. 
atatcafag ena AAAA: | 
affinare AgI Il 
Maatfagar gar: Tara A IWS: | 
aatfyavad stat fafaat 2erafag I 
agaaga TWA Teaid GWA | 
alga ezn ancufaga fea | 
The temple of faa may be situated in any place 
whether it be a forest, a mountain or country, When 
a temple is situated beyond a village it may be faced &o. 
as one likes. ‘The temples should when outside a village 
face the village and not otherwise. When the deity is 
an image (Statue, for worship these rules are to be 
followed. ‘These rules do not apply to pictures.’ Every 
temple should have a picture of the deity on one of its 
walls preferably a conspicuous place—a picture that 
should show the colour, dress, ornaments, weapons and 
retinue including conveyance. 
afani afaaga sfazage aut | 
gatea fage fA qeaaguigeg I 
amy aaàg mag fafedg a | 
zag aaag ameda Aafa: Erd: Il 
In every town village, house, and the place for the 
worship of God this arrangement should be followed. 
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These are the general principles that are to be followed 
everywhere inthe construction of temples, the places for i 
worshipping God. 


— m 


THE TEACHER AND THE TAUGHT. 


a.—THE TWELVE.* 
(BY PROFESSOR DHIRENDRANATH CHOWDHURI, M. A.) 


Let us take the taught first. The twelve apostles were 
meant to be according to Strauss ‘‘a narrower circle of 


disciples, who remained continually in his society, were 
initiated by him into his thoughts more profoundly than the 
masses of the people! were, and were penetrated by his 
spirit. It was as customary for the Hebrew Prophets, 
and at a later period for the Rabbis, to have smaller circles of 
disciples round their persons, as it was for the Greek philoso- 
phers.” Tho first object was not realised as it is a notorious 
fact that Jesus’ imroediate followers contributed precious little 
to the upbuilding of the movement showing the much trumpe- 


} 
Se 


ted selection of these apostles to be more mythical than real. 
They in a body deserted, if one remained, he remained only 
to deny him. If this desertion and denial indicate anything, 
they indicate their own non-historical character. Moreover, 
they indicate that the apostles had nothing to do with Jesus 3 
as an actual fact of his life. They are an imaginary part of 
an imaginary Drama. The other object must of course, have 
been necessarily an accomplished fact. In a manufactured 
character the attendant circumstances of the precedents must 
be scrupulously reproduced in details. So Jesus: was given 
an inner coterie of twelve disciples in imitation of Prophets 
and Philosophers of old as Strauss has pointed out. Anda 


* The number twelve is romantic, so to say. Not only 
twelve tribes of Israel, there are twelve Patriarchs, pre- 
Christian twelve Apostles, pre-Christian twelve brethren of 
the Lord to participate in some secret sacrament, twelve gates 
and twelve angels of the Apocalypse. 
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mere imitation it is, Woe know the Seventy of Luke is a fiction 
why not the twelve also ? «“ The Twelve Apostles ” too, are 
to me (and I should think to many critics) as unhistorical 
as the Seventy disciples.” (Hibbert Journal, 1911, p- 891), 
so says Professor K. Cheyne, the joint Editor of the Encyclo- 
pedia Biblica. Dr. Carpenter also takes the Seventy to be 
mythical. According to him “the Seventy Disciples were 
thus symbol of the appeal of Christianity to the whole world ” 
(First Three Gospels, p. 271). When the mission of the 
Seventy can be so easily disposed of as a symbolor allegory 
about the Gentile nations even when charged with the self- 
same appeal as the mission of the Twelve, evidently manufac- 
tured by a pro-Gentile hand, what obstacle is there to take 
the mission of the Twelve as such asymbol for the appeal to 
the twelve tribes of Israel conceived by a pro-Judaic scribe ? 
If the seventy -persons with their names could be invented 
to serve the purpose of some allegory and made the part of 
the story later on, “ where is the improbability of an earlier 
and similar grafting-on of a myth of twelve apostles? That 
it could be done is clear ;” and argues Mr. Robertson in his 
Christianity and Mythology (p. 347) “there remains nothing 
but to accept the clear proof that it was.” Now let us see 


how it was done, 


The obvious question that forces itself on us is that 
disciples are meant for receiving instructions on certain 
subjects and then called upon to propagate the same. By 


analysing what Jesus taught his disciples, we get first casting 


of devils and next the parables, meaning of which is forbidden 
to people in general. Thaumaturgy was the universal feature 
of the ancient world for which the ushering in of a new 
kingdom of God in such hot haste was quite uncalled for, 
and for the teaching of parables of which meaning? could not 
be passed on to others, no apostles were required. The 


concept has no foundation in fact and the myth makers did not 


care to make it even plausible. The fictitious character 18 


writ large so prominently on the forehead of the selection of 
the twelve apostles that much thought is not needed to. detect 
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the motive. The episode was at the first instance added to give 
the kingdom an air of possessing an evangel. As there had 
been preachers there must have been something to preach! 
This is the logic that is to be swallowed by us because “ Thus 
saith the Lord.” ‘ All careful investigations have been 
perplexed by the manner of the introduction of “ the Twelve” 
in the gospels, and they would have been still more so,” 
continues Mr. Robertson, “if they had realised the total 
absence of any reason in the texts for the creation of disciples 
or apostles at all. Disciples to learn--what? Apostles. to 
teach—what ? The choosing is as plainly mythical as the 
function. If we compare the gospels it becomes conspicuous 
that the “ choosing ” was motivated by some ultra-historical 
preconceived notion—the choosing was for choosing’s sake. 
Psychology is trampled under foot ; as if by a divine decree 
without the least pretence of previous instruction whatsoever, 
the fisherman left fishing and the taxgatherer deserted his 
calling at the fiat: “ Follow me.” Strauss, too, could not 
swallow what the gospels say in this connection as “bhe particu- 
lar occasions on which they state this to have happened, have 
so obviously their origin in legend or free inyention. We 
begin with three, four or five, the quasisacred O. T. numbers, 
but without the connective development the full contingent 
of twelve issummarily reached at one stroke. The redactor 
in Mark could not conceal the fact that he was constructing a 
myth in order to bring about a reconciliation .with Matthew. 
How summary is the procedure! Mark says. “And he 
goeth up into the mountain* and calleth unto him whom he 
himself would: and they went unto him. And he appointed 


* This “the mountain” allies the episode with the astral 
myth—the twelve apostles are twelve signs of the zodiac In 
Luke where, too, the reference to the mountain is found, Jesus 
said to his disciples that he gave them the power ovor serpents 
and scorpions. This is clear enough reference to the heaven, 
the astral mountain where serpents and scorpions abound but 
Jesus dispels all doubts: from Sceptical minds by saying: 
“ Rejoice because your names are written in heaven,” thereby 


alloting one house to each apostle—twelve to twelve, Jesus, . 


“tho Lamb ” also evidently indicatés some Zodiacal reference. 
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twelve, that they might be with him, and that he might 
send them forth to preach and to'have authority to cast 


out devils.” 


But in Luke who begins with three, the list of twelve is 
different. In this connection the evangelist did not resist 
the temptation of introducing a miracle. To these supersti- 
tious scribes the (his) story is stale without supernatural 
happenings. In Matthew and Mark the beginning is made with 
four to whom the fifth is added. John is cleverer. He more 
supernaturally gets up the five at once taking two from John 
the Baptist’s followers and most skillfully manages his twelve 
without any ado about finding out the necessary men: “ Did 
not 1 choose you the twelve, and one of you a devil ?” As to 
the reference to “ the twelve ” in the Pauline epistle (1 Cor) 
Dr. Drews observes: ‘ Since the work of Holsten (Des 
Paulus), however, it has been an open secret in the theological 
world that “ the twelve ” is a later interpolation in original 
text. The theologian Brandt (Des Christentums) also regards 
“tho twelve ” as a very unsafe part of the Pauline text and 
believes it to be a later addition ; and Seufert (Des Apostala- 
tus) is convinced that it is possibly a very’ early gloss which 
was inserted in the text in order to support with the authority 
of the apostle Paul later idea of twelve apostles” (Witnesses 
P. 76-77.) The conclusion is inevitable that the gospellers 
were under some obligations to mention the twelve and that 
the obligations were not historical. They were labouring under 
a preconception and in obedience to that they were creating @ 
fiction. These apostles are unnecessary for any apostolic 
purpose and they know it. One betrayed, the other denied 
and the rest slept on when Jesus was passing through the 
most critical period of his life. In the Acts, Matthew is chosen 
to fill up the gap at the death of Judas, but this is mentioned 
no where else and Matthew plays no part in the subsequent 


narrative except a gospel having beon foisted on him. There 


is nO actual traco of the active twelve inthe Epistles. Can 
there be any more effective material nullification of those 
whose formal choice by hook or crook has been made a special 
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duty ? Curiously enough we find a Talmudic Jesus Ben- 
Stada with five followers whose names correspond with those 
of some disciples. So all candid critics will agree with 
Mr. Robertson that “the calling of the twelve has been 
imposed upon an earlier narrative, with an arbitrary list, 
which is later on varied. The calling of the fisherman, to 
begin with, is a symbolical act, as is the calling of a tax 
gatherer. The calling of the twelve is a more complicated 
matter.” And for this reason next to the miracles the gospel 
list of the twelve is the most damaging item to the biographi- 
cal school. The detail is wanting at the very point where the 
detail is most wanted. A list of names is supplied, most of 
which have no bearing with the subsequent history as we 
have already pointed out. We have therefore conflicting = 
unhistorical detail of five, no detail of the further additions 
and then suddenly a body of twelve is constituted. (vide 
The Jesus Problem pp. 126), 

Of course, the starting point of the twelve is to be found 
in the pre-Christian Josus cult of Palestine ‘in which sacrificial 
tite there were twelve participants called the “Brethren of 
the Lord” *But ths above are minor considerations when 
compared with the real cause of the twelve..story, which lies 
in the Teaching (Didache) of the Twelve Apostles discovered by 
Philothess Bryennios,, Metropolitan of Nicomedia (then of 
Serris) in 1878, in the library attached to the Monastry of the 
Most Holy sepulchre, in the Phanar, or Greek quarter, of 
Constantinople. The book was originally the scripture ofa 
pre Christian Jesus-cult among the Jews and proselytes mean- 
ing to be the creed of the actual twelve “ apostles ” of the 
High Priest before the fall of Jerusalem or of the Patriarch 
after the catastrophe. The High Priest and the Patriarch of 
Tiberias after him appointed twelve tax-collectors and they 


* James is called “ the brother of the Lord.” This has 
been much made of by prepossessed theologians in favour of 
_ the historicity as here is a reference to a blood relation of Jesus 
In Matth 12-46, Mk, 3-31, Lk. 8-19 brother means a spiritual 
brother, brother in faith, so has only a symbolical significance. 
Origen long ago in his contra celswm opined that James was | 
called so because he was virtuous and faithful. | 


4 
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were called apostles. But when the dispersed Jews multiplied, . 
the number of collectors necessarily increased. So there were’ 


seventy-two under-collectors appointed, thereby releasing the 
twelve from the drudgery of actual collection and supplying 


the third gospel matevials for its supplementary mythical’ 


disciples. The twelve were then left with only the teaching 


and legislative function. So the foundation was laid of a’ 


purely Jewish ethics ending in the well organised code of 
morals called the Teachings of the Twelve Apostles. This 


Didache also supplied much materials for the Sermon on the 


Mount.* On this was grafted the nascent cult of Jesus the 
Servant of God (Vide S. H. C. p. 17, 65-66). 1n this some form 
of sacrificial banquet and baptism both pre-Christian took a pro- 
Mmivence, practised by these Jews, and their proselytes perhaps 
a secret society who persuaded themselves that the Messiah had 
already come, the expectation of whose coming was universal 
among the Jews and very strong at the time. Let the ball of 
the fruition of this expectation set rolling from any quarter 
there was every chance of its being accepted as gospel truth 


* e. g. “Bless them that curse you, and pray for your enemies 
and fast for them that persecute you, for what thanks ;haye ye) 
if ye love them that love you? Do not the foreigners [the 
emendation “tax collectors” in Matt. 545 has a hidden logic of 
its own. Villify him to whom you are indebted]: dothe same. 
But love ye them that hate you.” The apostles or the tax- 
collectors of the High Priest carried this manual in their 
pockets for the teaching of the Jews dispersed through the 
length and breadth of the Empire. This was a virtue of 
necessity. In the age of defeat and oppression the Jews learnt 
in the hard school of experience the vanity of the ethic of 
hate, and the Bible incorporated the teaching though we do 
not find the virtue of forgiveness practised either by Jesus or 
his followers, it is some consolation to the followers of the 
Christ that the doctrine was framed sometime earlier by his 
race. The Didache also teaches. “If any one ask. from 
thee what is thine ask it not back, for indeed thou canst not 
If Matthew has omitted this, it has been done with» a purpose: 
This could not possibly be a Christian exhortation. This is 
not a moral precept. As social ethic this is almost ridiculous. 
But it was-the actual lot of the expatriated Jews to’ bear with 
meekness for which there was no Jegal remedy in the Roman 
Empire. ` And:the gospels were written when enjoying the 
patronage of Rome.. 19050 ieee iid tt Tag 
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as it were. The historic existenco of this body is undisputed. 
The Biographist A. Seeberg acknowledges it to have been 
known to Jesus and the Baptist. The early Church which in 
one aspect is most likely the continuation of the cult body 
used the book profusely with additions and alterations to adapt 
it to its own purpose. When the new cult was on the 
point of superseding and strong enough to displace the old it 
did not miss the opportunity to: provide itself with the same 
fighting instruments. It is no wonder that the early Jesuist 
movement with the document in its hands would make an 
attempt toappropriate the credit of the Teaching to itself. 
And the surest way was to manufacture a list of the tivelve 
apostles as its preachers to appropriate the credit of the teach- 
ings. That is the motive for the invention of the twelve story. 
But when the Church progressed, this still unduly Judaic 
document being found unsuitable in many respects fell into 
disuse, but the myth of the Twelve continued. All evidences 
internal and external, point to this one conclusion and there 
can be no reasonable contradiction. 
(b) WHAT JESUS PREACHED. 

Jesus as tho Teacher is a figure wholly fabricated from 
ancient scriptures. Jesus, the Saviour God is the develop- 
ment of a similar pre-Christian cult to be made out hereafter ; 
Jesus, as a Messiah though without any assignable mission . 
properly 30 called, is the Gentilisation of a Jewish idea finally | 
abandoned by the Jews after the fall of the Temple. The 
biographical school make a tissue of the three with the addi- 
tion of the doctrine of salvation by blood-sacrifice,—a legacy 
from the savage state of primitive humanity. The latest ' 
documentary analysis has left nothing to Jesus but a doctrine 
of last things, an eschatology, a coming riding the chariot of | 
the clouds which unfortunately has not been fulfilled—a . 
vision of a visionary, “in fact insane” as both Harnack and 
Loisy agree to call him (E. D. p. xv), a dream ofa dreamer 
without any practical message to deliver to his people. Of 
course, it is not unlikely that there was some political moss- 

age but that was wholly suppressed for some ostensible 
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practical purpose. That object was to keep thé Romans in 
good humour. When Christianity took documentary shape 
the Christians were already pro-Romans openly separated 
from their Jewish compatriots. This explains the wholly 
absurd attitude of the gospels towards the Jews. In the 
final struggles of the Jews against Rome the Christians sided 
with the latter. S» the political message, the only probable 
practical message of the Jewish Messiah we miss and that 
necessarily from the documents manufactured in the pro- 
Roman surroundings. The reason of schism is not far to 
seek. The Jews by this time discarded Jesus as the promised 
Messiah. The influence of a prophet is based on the belief 
of his infallibility. If that is gone his following falls off 
andthe cause is ruined. As the prophecy of the Messiah's 
coming to establish the Jewish Kingdom during that genera- 
tion as predicted did not materialise to their expectation, the 
Jews turned hostile tothe movement. The Gandhi move- 
ment gives us the most up to date illustration of this truth. In 
a couple of years he has been declared a heretic and, besides, in 
a public meeting a proposal to lynch him has been actually 
made. However, it is historical that from time to time till 
the destruction of Jerusalem or even a little after, many fana- 
tical Jews, some of them bearing the name Jesus, the name 
having been very common in Jorusalem, came out to restore 
the lost Jewish state claiming tobe the Messiah, openly or 
secretly, preferably the latter. Because, as in India, in order 
to avoid an impoverishing system of taxation and the sup- 
pression of a national aspiration the subject peoples for want 
of any room for collective action were gradually goaded to 
private association ready to believe, a psychologically, verifiable 
fact,in the speedy end of the old order which promised in 
some way to bring about a new life. 


By the Jewish historian Flavius Josephus (87—100 A) no 
reference to the gospel Jesus is made in his three great works 
on the history of the Jews, the history, of the last Jewish war 
and a defence of the Jewish religion. Only a single, discarded, 
interpolatry passage is found. The passage WAS not known 
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to Origen. “The theory of utter spuriousness ” of Josephus’ 
testimony of Jesus is upheld by such an eminent authority 
as Dr. Emil Schurer in A History of the Jewish people, Div. 
I, Vol. Il, p. 147-149. Robertson calls it “the most obvious 
interpolation in all literature.” Prof. Smith takes the Silence 
of Josephus ” as an insuperable obstacle in the way of the 
gospel story. But the historian Josephus speaks of two other 
Jesuses —one predicted ‘woe to Jerusalem,” was flogged, being 
meek never retaliated, and was finally killed by a stone in 
the siege, and afterwards venerated as a prophet and martyr. 
The other Jesus, son of Sapphias, the Chief Magistrate of 
Tiberias and a violent political opponent of Josephus, with a 
following of sailors and poor people, among whom were two 
named Simon and John, is said to have been the disciple of 
Judas the Graulanils or Galilian, eventually identified with, 
one who created some anti-Roman trouble. There was an- 
other Jesus, a robber captain of the borders of Ptolamais who 
was betrayed and whose companions deserted him. But by 
some the latter has been confounded with the former. (Jesus 
Problem). Instances of many more Jesuses could be cited, but 
it is not required. Myths are multifocal. It would not stand 
in the way of any myth-theory if traits of any or other of 
these Jesuses were incorporated with the central myth of 
crucifixion, subsequently for its development. At best, Jesus, 
if microscopically historical in minor matters began witha 
propaganda subversive of the Roman rule and met a violent 
death consequently. Now, as already indicated, at a latter 
period finding in him a Messiah of the ordinary Jewish type 
on the one hand anda rebel Madhi put to death by the 
Romans on the other, the writers connected with the move- 
ment, mostly non-Jewish and pro-Roman into the bargain, 
_threw him over board. They suppressed the fact of the poli- 
tical mission altogether in order to conciliate the Roman 
opinion and offered instead a universal and wholly denation- 
` alised Jew proclaiming a purely spiritual kingdom and even- 
tually put to death at the instigation of the Jewish priestcraft. 
This latter is the manufactured Jesus of the gospels who 
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refuses to compose with his supposed historical prototypes, 
because they have nothing in common except the name. The 
Jews were now necessarily alienated. They put in their own 
Messiah and the secession was complete during the great re- 
bellion under Hadian. The leader of the revolt was Barca- 
siba whom R. Akiba the most celebrated doctor of the law 
in his time is said to have distinctly announced as the Messiah, 
Messiahs were as plentiful as blackberries in autumn because 
of the people’s will to believe and determination to have one, 
As in the time of Vespasian, so also at this time there was a 
Widespread idea that the day had come when the old prophecy 
of the Prophets would be fulfilled, and Israel would cast off 
the yoke of the gentile. The Christian legends also declare 
that Barcasiba bewitched the people by decietful. miracles 
[of course, the Jews were not slow to return the compliment]. 
Just by reason of the Messianic character of the movement 
it was quite impossible for Christians to take part in it. They 
could not deny their own Messiah by recognising the leader 
of the political revolution as such. Hence they were 
Persecuted with peculiar violence by the new Messiah, as 
Justin Martyr and Eusebius testify.” (A History of the Jew- 


ash People by Dy. Emil Schure p. 800). Because of this 


Schism the real political Messiah got out of the hand of the 
gospel writers. But they were earnestly in search of the 
central figure for developing the Jesus-cult let lose in the 
Roman world and they found one in this manufactured Jesus. 
Now the real tragedy began. The true message they had to 
suppress, but they could not supply anything in its place. And 
as a result we find Jesus preached nothing. As there was 


- DO message, so there were no missionaries. If we combine 


all the gospels we find that the apostles were sent out to cast 
out devils,"heal the sick and’ preach that men, should repent 
and the Kingdom of heaven was at hand cursing right and 
left those who would not receive them. To begin with, they 
should not pay any visit to Samaritans or Gentiles as evident- 
ly there was no room for them in the kingdom—the Twelve 
ruling the twelve tribes of Israel. The Gentile world was 
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not at all in contemplation when the myth was given its 
first start. But the Gentilisation could not be prevented and 
Luke consequently invented 70* or 72 preaching disciples into 
which number, according to Jewish tradition, mankind was 
divided. Dr. Carpenter (F. Th. G. p. 271) takes -it to be “an 


allegory of the preaching to the Gentiles,” t.e. an invention 


gospel myth be thus based, or framed merely on the theocratic 
basis of the seventy or seventy-two nations, myth it certainly 
is” (Christianity and Mythology p.347). This shows there 
was nothing, absolutely nothing new to preach though with 
a great deal of flourish the apostolic mission was introduced 


in the gospels. It was a void evangel the fictitious apostles t 
were charged with. It may be argued that the idea of the 7 
Kingdom of God was so known that no specification was - 
necessary. And John the Baptist already preached it with 
renewed vigour. Now, if the mission of Jesus was only the 
new edition, rather a reprint of that of the Baptist wherein 
then lies the supersession of the latter by the former to give 
prominence to which ove theme the Baptist Episode was 
ushered in, and ifthe idea of the Kingdom were the old 
Pharisaic idea (vide the Pharisees by R. Travers Herford) 
what becomes of the bombast of the new wine poured into 
the old bottle? Yet against all records and aguinst himself 
as superstitions die hard—Herford has tried to claim some- 
thing more for Jesus. “It is true that John the Baptist 
had come and gone, and Jesus at the outset took up his 
message (Mark 1). But Jesus was far other than a second 
John ” (p. ). It is shortly a dogmatic assertion which has 
no basis in facts. Abt least no one has ever shown it. To 
even an unrefiecting man it is evident that the gospel writers 
were telling a tale when they had nothing to tell so they had 
to concoct a story by simply inserting an empty framework in 
an empty past. The experience of the? disciples, as far as 


i 


* « The seventy disciples remind us of the seventy elders 
chosen by Moses to assist him” (Strauss). There were 70 
members in the Sanhedrin also, 
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their mission tour is concerned, is equally without any moral 
significance or historical import for the evengul of the king- 
dom. They reported that all they had done consisted in 
successful exorcism and nothing else.* We hear very often 
of the Kingdom of God, but its nature is never explained in 
unequivocal terms. We have certain parables and parables 
are allegories bearing a dozen interpretations. They were 
designed, we have the authority of Jesus, to make the mean- 
ing of the Kingdom unintelligible to the multitude, those 
for whom only it could be meant, A preacher preaches for 
the edification of those to whom the message is delivered. 
This is the ordinary mode of preaching. But the preacher 
of the kingdom hid his message in the act of delivering it, 
andhe said he did so deliberately The disciples protested 
against this method, because they themselves could not under- 


stand the meaning of the message. So an explanation was 


vouchsafed unto them in private 
the esoteric character of Jesus’ mission like Hssenism with 
which some have identified it thereby denying the necessity 
of any such mission These parables are the only explana- 


tions offered of this cryptic kingdom and they have been 
The disciples could not 


This is a quiet hint as to 


purposely made incomprehensible. 
understand them, and moreover they were forbidden to en- 
lighten the public on the subject. It amounts to this that 
Jesus vetoed the ex planation of the very thing which he sent. 
his disciples to explain to the public (vide the Historical 
Jesus). The episode of the parables is the strategem having 
recourse to which the gospellers succeeded in writing their 


treatises, but at the same time cleverly concealed the fact 
igo aie ARAR ENE 


* That the episode is: an interpolation is given out by 
the texts themselves. Because Matthew sends out the Twelve 
rather makes a proposal to that effect but they do not stir 
out—the narrative continuing in their presence. In Mark and 
Luke they go and return but make no report. Evidently the 
Mission was a heedless addition to some older gospel or gos- 
pels (vide the Jesus Problem) In reference to the mission 
of the Twelve apostles even Strauss is of opinion that “we 
see reason to doubt that they were sent forth in the Jifetime 


of Jesus.” 
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that they have no evangel to describe. That is in plain logic, 
the gospellers’ round about way of proclaiming from the 
housetop to the discerning mind that there was no preacher 
of the Kingdom of God and consequently this non-existent 
preacher had nothing to preach 


The mythical character of Jesus’ relation with the so- 
called disciples is proved to the hilt by their wholesale deser- 
tion at a most critical period of his life. If they took him 
to be the God’s anointed, the Son of the living God” as Peter 
so triumphantly declared, repeatedly attested and ratified by 
the divine voice, viz. ‘Thou art my beloved Son” (Lk.32?) at 
baptism* in the Jordon, or ‘‘this is my beloved Son in whom 
I am well pleased, hear ye him” (Mt. 175 ) onthe mount at 
transfiguration,t it would be simply absurd on their part- 
—impossible to a degree—to flee from him or to deny him. No 
miracle more miraculous happened after the crucifixion. And 
this inspite of the Master’s repeated warning in so many 


words a shortwhile ago{ that all these things would happen: 
in obedience to prophecies. Can this bea fact that these 


disciples if they existed at all would play fast and loose with 
their own confession, would play false to the divine voice, 
they heard with their own ears, or would not care a brass 
farthing for what the “only begotten Son of God” urged 
on themi while they were following him like shadows for so 
many years or months together. This unpsychological drama 
was. impossible only as a fiction originally designed out of 
some misunderstood and misapplied prophecies for the con: 
sumption of a truly religious but fanaticaltly disposed people. 


* John the Baptist forthwith recognises him. I have 
need to be baptised of thee and comest thou to me?”—(Mz. 314). 


°` 4This is no subjective conception, nor even a private 
communication from one person to another, but a public 
declaration for the whole world. 


- f“ —Mt. 1018—19. Behold, we go up to Jerusalem ; and the 
Son of Man shall be delivered unto the chief priests and scribes; 
and they shall condemn him to death, and shall deliver him un- 
to the Gentiles to mock and to scourge and to crucify; and the 


third day he shall be raised.” Cp. Mk. 1033—34 and Lk.1831-, — 
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Toask us to believe this as gospel truth is a very large de- 
mand on human credulity or on the other hand if the disciples 
wore a reality Jesus made precious little impression on them. 
Then what is the necessity of placing such a non-entity at the 
fountain ` ead of a mighty movement? Instead of explaining 
the movement the career of Jesus is a stumbling block in its 
way. 


This should be noted here and with equal justification 
any where else that gospels are replete with such misunder- 
standing and misinterpretation of the Old Testament texts 
as in the case of the Virgin birth or riding of the two asses 
leading to ludicrous portrayal of the Messiah-Prophecies, or 
more correctly what were taken to be prophecies were all 
utilized in this way. In Micah 5,2 Bethlehem has been re- 
ferred to in connection with an event of the time, but it has 
beon misconstrued into a prediction about the Messiah’s 
birth place ; Mathew’s quotation (25 ) does not even tally with 
the original. But by hooks and crooks Bethelehem has been 
forced into the drama and therefore many futile subterfuges 
have been attempted to reconcile the claims of Nazareth and 
Bethlehem. Some of these sayings purporting to be a Mille- 
nium old have been requisitioned through mistake by the gospel 
writers to impose upon the unwary and the ignorant among 
whom the gospel was first promulgated. Justin in his Dialo- 
gues with the Jew Trypho has carried this art of misapplying 
the prophecies to a most ridiculous length. During the 
Swadeshi agitation of Bengal at abovt 1905 the present 
writer was persistently asked to accept on trust that the 
Kalki who would make havoc of the Mlechhas had already 
incarnated and been working ‘in our midst’ just seeking 
an opportunity to make himself known, though according 
to many the last avatar had manifested himself several 
centuries hence. In both the cases the birth place, parentage 
etc., all agreed in details:with the verdict of the shastras. 
Many believed in this latter canard and it was spread far aud 
wide to help the anti-British propaganda. The logic ig this : 
somebody is taken to be the Messiah or a Messiah is manu- 
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factured, and as the, Messiah had appeared, all the predictions 
or traditions about him—real imaginary or misundorstood as 
‘ssuch—must have happened. For example, a writer through - 
` jgnorance takes a Hebrew word meaning simply “tho young 
woman” for “an unmarried woman.” So when writing the 
life of the Messiah he declares that the Messiah was necess- 
arily born of a Virgin* and „angels are not wanting to bear | 
witness to this supreme historical fact! This is the basic | 
principle on which the life of Jesus Christ was built by the | 
Evangelists. Now the trick has been exposed and the histori- 
city of the gospels cast to the four winds. Dr. Carpenter 
notes: The whole career of Jesus from birth to death was 
cast into this frame.” But he pleases to add ‘by degrees” 
(Ibid p. 45) whereas it should :be ‘from its very inception.” 
If there were any truth anywhere the life could not be 
fitted into this frame, wholesale. An actual square screw’ 
doos not fit in with an actual round hole. Dr. Carpenter does 
not see the significance of his own finding because it is deter- | 
mined for him iu advance that he will not seo. He is bound 
by his previous karma. Otherwise how can he say the follow- 
ing, and yet take the gospel Jesus.as an historical person. ‘I'he 
whole biography of the Christ then, from birth to death, the 
scene of his labours, the scope of his power, the method of his 
teaching [which teaching itself is more than proved to bea 
compilation] the reception of his message, the hour of wel- 
come and the day of doom, was written beforehand in the ~ 
scriptures [Italics are mine] for those who held the key to 
their mysteries. It was only’‘necessary to put the passages. 
together, and the incidents followed in due course. The frame | 


| 
| 
| 

i 
| 


work of the wondrous story was prepared beforehand, the 
lines of the Messiah’s life were shaped; the great acts of the 


_ * The mistake was started by the Septuagint. Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy shows how by rendering a definite article 12 
Hebrew into an indefinite, the Greek version gives the con- 
temporary event an appearance of a prediction. The whole 
history of such sham prophecies has been exposed by the 

 RRajarshiin his Three Appeals to the Christian Public. In 
this particular case he shows the Virgin to be figurative of the 
city, the daughter of Zion. 
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drama wore laid out already, even the detail fell into the pre- 
scribed order ; and prophecy thus not only became the stand- 
ard by which the claims of the Christ might be tested ; it 
generated the very occurrences which satisfied its own de- 
mands.’ (F. Th. Gos. pp. 312-13). Dr. Carpenter has revert- 
ed to the subject at the end of his Comparative’ Religion. 
How one wishes that in ths comprehensive treatise where all 
religions have been almost impartially surveyed, the scales 
had fallen from his eyes but unfortunately that was not to be. 
And the frame is not only prophetic either. It is mythical as 
well, if not more truly. We find Jesus at death at the head 
of a large number of devoted followers who followed him 
through thick and thin so long he led them, and his alleged 
father, mother, brethren and relatives were all living. Yet 
his birth year could not be settled. One was fixed, after- 
wards, found wrong. And it would have been found wrong 
wherever fixed. When the birthdate was finally settled 
the 25th December, it was found to be the birthday of 
the mythical Sun God. From the age of twelve to thirty, verily 
a mythological period, no trace is found. What about the 
duration of his ministry ? why, whenever a point most neces- 
sary ina biography is required, most assuredly you do not 
expect to find it. So the period ranges from one year to 
twenty. Yet withso much trumpet twelve disciples have 
been introduced to uphold the cause and they are said to have 
died for Jesus, none of them left any record on chi Ey 
important point. So the church had no other alternative 
than to accept the tradition of “the acceptable year ojehe 


Lord ”* i.e. it lasted exactly one year viz, the exact period 
sky. Now when cruci- 


thè sun requires to course through the N 
th was requisitioned. 


fixion day was to be fixed another sun my 


All know that the Good Friday varies from year to year to 
principle which the Jews adopt- 


' . ical 
conform to some astronomi And the 


ed from the Sun-worshippers .for their Passover 
sun myth was the most popular cult at the time (vide 8. H. ©. 
pp. 14-15). Between these mythical points was placed the 
prophetic frame and to.this was added the full grown teacher 
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manufactured out of old material fouud in ancient lore. The 
ascription of the sermon to the Christ on the mount is as 
historical as the Gita to Sree Krishna on the chariot of | 
Arjuna in the battle-field of Kurukshetra. Both serve a 
dramatic purpose. Th? God isa Teacher and he must be 
made to teach his disciples. 

As the net result of what we have come to in this Part 
we can say without any fear of contradiction that the Christ 
was made from materials lying handy around the Christ 
makers. And why not? If men made their Gods from age 
to age why not their Christs ? So Mr. Robertson hits the nail 
right on the head when he remarks. “The Christ cult gained 
ground not because there was anything new either in its dogma 


\ lips a 


or in i s promise, but on the contrary because these were so 
closely paralleled in many pagan cults: its growth wasin 
fact by way of assimilation of new details from these —step 
by step it is seen to have adopted the mysteries, the miracles, | 
and the myths of the popular Gentile religions.” (S. H.C. ) 
p. 86). Then concludes the eminent authority: “ Those who 
look upon the historic flood in the broad and peopled plain 
are slow to conceive that it had its riso in the minute rills and 
random brooks of a far off mountain land. But it is so that 


the great rivers begin.’ (Ibid p. 40). The italics are mine. 


EMPEROR ASOKA. 
A REVIEW OF Dr. BHANDARKAR’S MONOGRAPH. 
; (By Mr. Har Binas Sarna, B. A., M. R. A. S.) f 
Emperor Asoka was one of the great landmarks of 
human history. His was the personality that defies time, 
extorts admiration, inspires reve: ence and disarms criticism. 
If ever there was a Rajarishi, he was one. Among the 


*Cp. Sunday, the Lord’s day. The professors of the re- 
ligion kept the first day of the week as the day sacred to thoir 
Sun-God i.e. Mithra (vide Pfliederer’s Primitive Christianity, 
Vol. iv, p. 419 f.n.) 
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rulers of the world he stands supreme—unapproachable in 
moral grandeur, unequalled in spiritual splendour. He 
towers high above the greatest of the rulers whether in the 
East or in the West, not however as a warrior, not as 
a great Captain leading countless numbers to destroy king- 
doms, enslave nations and imposing his will on peoples. 
Alexander, Cæsar, Napoleon stand foremost amougst the 
Military leaders of men. Vicramaditya, Samudragupta, 
Akbar, Charlemagne, Constantine are the shining lights 
amongst the political rulers of men. Asoka was greater 
than these as a ruler, greater than Alexander and Napoleon 
asa Conquerer. ‘heir Empires vanished as soo: as their 
eyes were closed. Their influence disappeared soon after 
they started on the journey from which no traveller returns. 
Asoka’s conquests still abide. 


_ A study of his life work is of perennial interest to man-- 
kind. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has done a service to the 
country by taking the Great Emperor as the subject of his 
Carmichael Lectures in the Caleutta University and publish- 
Ing the result of his labors in bookform. -He has not only 
piled together the various items of information yielded by 
the famous inscriptions left by Asoka, compared them with. 
the traditions handed down to history, but has tried ‘to show 
by an analysis of the inscriptions what further information 
may be obtained from them by a careful and informed 
scholar. 

Asoka waa the grand-son of Chandragupta, the founder 
of the Mauryan Empire. In the old times, Indian Kings had 
wore than one name, and Asoka is styled in his inscriptions 
Devanani-priyadarsin Raja or Priyadarsin Raja. Little is 

_known of his early life beyond the facts that he ascended the 
throne of Patliputra on the death of his father (probably) 
in 279 B. C. that he had several brothers and sisters, 2 
queens, one named Karuvaki, and at least 4 sons. In his 
early life he was fond of chase. The earliest event of his 
reign mentioned jn the inscriptions is his conquest of 
Kalinga. His deseription of the horrors: of war 1S 
vivid. He says that in the war against Kalinga 150,000 


men were carried away as captives, 100,000 were slain, 
and many times as many died. The horrors of this war 
e never forgot them and 


impressed him so strongly that h 
never ceased to regret them. 

Asoka’s empire included the whole of India except the 
small strip of country in the extreme south, lying below 
the present Mysore State. His Greek contemporaries men- 


tioned in his inscriptions were Antiochus H Theos (Bac: 
II Philadepbos of Egypt 


261-246) Kine of Syria, Ptolemy ‘ 
(285-247 B. C.), Antigonus Gonatus of Macedonia (276-239). 
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Magas of Cyrene (300-250 B.C.) and Aliksamudra, who was 
either Alexander of Epirus (272-255) or Alexander of 
Cornith (252-244). The Indian Empire under him was . 
coterminous with the Syrian Kingdom under Antiochus, 
‘and the relations between the two were very friendly. 


ae, 


The Empire over which he ruled was divided into a 
number of provinces under four Viteroys who were all 
Kumars orPrinees of the Royal blood. They were stationed 
at (1) Takshasila, the head quarters ‘of the Gandhar( Kand- 
har) or the Frontier Province, (2) Suvar Suvarnagiri in the 
Deccan (3) Kalinga and (4) Ujjain in Malwa. The Juna- 
garh inscription of King Rudradaman states that Surashtra 
or Kathiawar was governed in Asoka’s time by his governor 
Tushapa, a Greek officer. 


The close attention he gave to business is clear from 
a passoeg Y Rock Edict VI, which says: “This therefore 
‘y, that at all hours and in all places, 
zor lam in the closed women’s apart- 
chamber, on horse-back, or in pleasure 
ters may report people’s business to me”. 


wards his subjects, he himself describes | 
, “ All men are my children and just as 
vildren that they may obtain every kind 
ppiness both in this and the next world, 
all men.” Dr. Bhandarkar remarks that 
, Strong contrast to the notion, that was 
pi s the rise of the Mauryan Power, and accord- 
ing . , the King was considered to be a mere servant 
of the state and was allowed to levy the prescribed taxes 
in order that he might receive the wages due to him for his 
services.” 


Asoka became a Buddhist in the eighth year of his 
reign and for 2 years and a half remained a lay disciple. - 
Then for a year he lived with the Samgha and took up with 
zeal the propigition of Dharma (Dhamma). During the first 
9 years of his reign, ‘* Asoka ‘* used-to go out on tours of 
pleasure. Here there were chase and other diversions. 
(Rock Edict VIII) Inthe tenth year he paid a visit to 
the Bodhi Tree (Sambodhi) and after that he gave up chase. 

He later visited Buddha’s birth place. 


Dr. Bhandarkar devotes the 4th Chapter of his book to 
Asoka’s Dharma (Dhamma). In Pillar Edict II and VII 
Asoka specifies the qualities which constitute Dhamma. 
They are (1) much good (2) little defilement (3) mercy (4) 
liberality (5) truthiulness (6) purity :7) gentleness. He then 
shows how these are to be practised. He sums up the- 
duties of man as (I) non-slaughter of breathing creatures, 
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12) non injury to existing creatures, (3) hearkening to father 
and mother (4) hearkening to elders (5) reverence’ to 
teachers (6) liberality and seemly behaviour towards friends, 
acquiufances, and relatives and towards Brahmans and 
Sramana ascetics and (7) seemly behaviour towards slaves 
aud servants. Gift of Dharma according to him is the 
highest form of gift (Rock Edict XI). In addition to acquir- 
lng the positive qualities which ecnstitute Dharma, he 
exhorts mankind to get rid of certain qualities that lead 
to Papa or Asinava. They are rashness, cruelty, anger, 
pride and malice. (Pillar Edict ILI). A man should keep 
himself free from these and practise the positive virtues in 
order to fulfil Dharma. 


Asoka enjoins constant self-examination ‘‘ Buddha 
exhorts Rahula to examine every act of the body, speech or 
mind before and also after it is initiated.” And Asoka 
insists upon self-scrutiny being carried on in order that man 
may not bring about his own fall.” He says (Rock Edict 
VIL). “mt he is certainly alow man who has no self-restraint 
and purity of heart, though he may have lavish liberality.” 
His attitude to vards the various religions is portrayed in Rock 
Edict XII. He says ‘ A man must not make an exhibition 
of reverence to his own religion and condemn another’s 
without any good reason. On the contrary the other re- 
ligions should be shown reverence to, for this and that 
reason. By so doing a man exalts his own religion aud does 
peace to another’s. By doing otherwise he does harm to 

oth. 


In the latter part of Chapter IV, Dr. Bhandarkar dis- 
cusses the essentials of Asoka’s Dhamma, the aim and 
object of Dhamma, his assimilation of some of the psycho- 
logical concepts of Jainism and his perfectly tolerant attitude 
towards Brahminism and other faiths. 


Chapter V of the Book is devoted to the activities of 
Asoka as a religious missionary. He not only preache 
Dharma himself, but constantly made enquiries about the 
Spiritual progress of people, studied different aspects of 
Buddhism and undertook Dharma Yatras (tours) to preach 
religion. Pillar Edict VII records his burning desire for 
the uplift of man. Hesaysinit: “In times past Kings 
wished that men shonld grow witha befitting growth of 
Dhamma. But man did not grow with a befitting growth of 


Dhamma. How then may men be moved to conform to — 


Dhamma. How may I uplift some of them with a growth of 
Dhamma...This idea came to me; Proclamations in Dhamma 
will [ proclaim. Instructions in Dharma will I instruct.” In 
Rock Edict III he says that in the 12th year of his reign he 
commanded not only the Rajjukas -but also the Pardesikas 
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and the Yuktas (all District Officials of the highest grade) to 
go out on circuit tour every five years to deliver instructions i 
in Dharma to the people as well as for the discharge of their 
officia) duties. The instructions in Dhamma were to impress 
on the people the necessity of ethical practices which make 
up Dhamma. In Rock Edict XII, he preached mutual 
toleration. He says: ‘*And those who are favourably 
disposed towards this or that sect should be informed: 
“The Beloved of gods dvesnot so much think of gift or 
reverence as...... WAG Tasca ses that there may be a growth of 
the essentials among all sects aud also (mutual) appre- 
ciation.” 

| 


In Pillar Edict VII he enumerates some of his philan- 
thropic acts and gives the reason for his so doirg. “On 
the roads, I have planted the banyan trees. They will offer 
shade to man and beast. I have grown mango orchards. | 
I have causel wells to be dug at every eight Koses (l6 - 
miles), and I have built rest houses. I have made many 
sheds at different places for the enjoyment of man and 
beast ..... But I have done this with the intent that men 
may follow the practices of Dharma.” He made endeavours 
through the Dharma Mahamatras (offlcials) to induce his 
relations as well as the general public to perform philan- | 
thropic acts. He asks his sons and queens in the Ediets 
to follow his example and spend money in charities. He 
established hospitals for men as well as animals in his 
empire and also in the territories of the neighbouring kings. 
Addressing himself to his sons and grandsons, the great 
Emperor says: ‘‘ But that conquest is considered to be 
the chiefest by the Beloved of the gods, which is conquest 
through Dharma. And that, again, has been achieved by 
the Beloved of the gods here and in the bordering dominions 
even as far as six hundred Yojanas.’”’ Thus Dharma was 
disseminated not only in the whole of India butalsoin =~ 
those parts of Syria, Egypt, Macedonia, Epirus and Cyrene 
which were subject to the Greek Rulers. 


In Chapter VI, Dr. Bhandarkar describes the social and 
religious life of India in Asoka’s time, the position of 
women in society, the script in use in the country, and 
finally the art culture as illustrated by the architecture of 
his monuments particularly the pillars on which his inserlp- 
tions are engraved. He describes the wonderful skill of 
Indian craftsmen in making the pillars on which the edicts 
were engraved. ‘The erection of pillars” he says ‘‘xde- 
pendent and not forming part of any edifices seems to have 
originated in India alone and is not found in Western Asia _ 
or Europe before the time of the Roman emperors. Agam 
the Asokan columns are monoliths of singularly massive 
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Parone from 40 to 50 feet in length and with an average 
diameter of 2° 7”, Quarrying blocks nearly four feet square 
aud fifty feet long is an occupation most taxing even to the 
powers of the twentieth century when we so much boast of 
our modern scientific knowledge, training and appliances.. 
How the workmen of Mauryan period achieved this gigantic 
task two thousand years ago cannot but fill our minds 
With avonder. But to eur true, dress, aud proportion blocks 
of such stupendous dimensions into beautiful round columns 
and burnish it like mirror at which even a modern mason 
staus aghast was a still more arduous and delicate task. 
Of this even, they acquitted themselves with eminent 
Success. But this is uot all. ‘the Pillars of Asoka are 
one and all composed of sandstone from a quarry near 
Chunar in the Mirzapur District, U. P. They are believed 
to have been chiselled there and transported to the different 
places. The carriage of such unwieldy masses to great 
distances (and some of the pillars were sent hundreds of 
miles away from the hill-sides where. they had been quarried) 
and sett ng them up at diverse and 1cmote places, demarded 
an amount of mechanical appliances and ingenuity which 
would have been most trying, if not impossible, to the 
modern age.” 


_ In Chapter VII, Dr. Bhandarkar discusses Asoka’s place 
In history. He tries to form an estimate of his work with a 
view to determine his place in history. He endeavours to 
understand the ideal which guided Asoka and the inner 
Springs of action that prompted his incessant activities. He 
quotes Rock Edict VI wherein, Asoka says ‘‘There is no 
higher duty than the welfare of the whole world and what 
little effort I make isin ovder that I may be free from debt 
to the creatures, that I may render some happy here and...” 
He felt that his duty lay in regard to the whole of mankind 
and not simply his subjects. In the second Kalinga Edict 
he instructs his officers to leave no stone unturned to induce 
the subjects.of the neightouring independent” States to 
repose full confidence in him ‘and convince them that “the 
King (Asoka) is unto ‘us even asa father: ‘he loves us even 
as he loves himself: We are to the King even as his child- 
ren.” His Joving activities embraced mankind, vay all 
Jliving creatures. This sublime ideal, ‘and his love for all 
creatures and the earnest lifelong efforts be made to bring 
happiness to mankind give hima place in history which can 
not be mistaken. | 
Dr. Bhandarkar very ably shows how Asoka was superior 
to Constantine and Mareus Aurelius Antonivus, and greater 
than Napoleon, Cæsar, Charlemagne, and Akbar. Constantine 
espoused a winning cause. He was calculating, shrewd, super- 
stitious, cruel and cynical. Constantine Jeaned to toleration 
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for political purposes. His consummate foresight alone 
entitles bim to be called Great. 


‘Asoka, on the other hand, possessed a soul thoughtful 
all-compassionate, of lofty ideals, strenuous endeavour, 
singleness of purpose and wonderful resourcefulness.” 


Marcus Aurelius was Roman in civil nobility and pride, 
Roman in tenacity of imperial aim. He systematically per- 
secuted Christians because Chistianity was incompatible 
with the ideal of Roman prosperity. The life and adminis- 
tration of Asoka were not vitiated by any narrow or sordid 
ideal or sullied by inhuman hostility to any section of the 
humrn race. No racial, national or family pride marred-his 
life of self-effacement. 


Akbar was ‘‘ before all things, a politician and a man of 
the world, and was in no mood to endanger his sovereignty 
for the cause of truth.” Well does Mr. H. G. Wells in his 
Outline of History ask about Alexander, Cæsar, and Napo- 
leon ‘what were their permanent contributions to hu- 
manity...these three who have appropriated to themsclyes 
so many pages of our history.” As Alexanders’ power 
increased ‘his arrogance and violence grew with it. 
He drank hard and murdered ruthlessly. After a protracted 
drinking bout in Babylon, a fever came on him and he dicd ` 
at the age of 33.” As for Cæsar ‘‘ what do we find him to 
be, nothing but a dissolute and extravagant man. Just 
when he was at the height of his power, and might have 
done much good to the world if he were endowed with lofty 
vision, we find him feasting and frolicking in Egypt with 
that siren Cleopatra for nearly a year, although he was then 
fifty-four. Asregards Napoleon, Mr. Wells says: ‘The old 
order of things was dead or dying: strange new. forces | 
drove through the world seeking form and direction......... 
Had this man any profundity of vision and power of crea- 
tive imagination,...... he might have done work for man- 
kind that would have made him the sun of history...... Na- 
poleon could do no more than strut upon the crest of this 


great, mountain of opportunity like a cockerel on a dung- 
d ill. 


Of Asoka, Mr. Wells says: ‘‘ Amidst the tens of thou- 
sands of names of monarchs that crowd the columns of 
history, their Majesties, and Graciousnesses and Serenities 
and Royal Highnesses and the like, the name of Asoka 
shines and shines almost alone a star. From the Volga to 
Japan his name is still honored. China, Tibet, and even 
India, though it has left his doctrine, preserve the tradi- ( 
tions ,of his greatness. More living men cherish his 
memory to-day than have ever heard the names of Con- 
stantine or Charlemagne.” i 
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But there is no such thiug as uumixed good in this 
world. Dr. Bhandarkar after describing the unifying 
influence of Asoka’s work aud teaching in India, shows 
what he thinks is the other side of the picture. He says 
that the unceasing efforts of Asuka to realize his lofty aim 
destroyed the equipoise between material progress and 
Spiritual culture in Iudia and tended sc far to subordinate 
the material element in Hindu civilization to the spiritua! 
that it became unprogressive aud decadent. Says Dr. 
Bhandarkar, ‘Love of peace and hankering after spiritual 
progress were no doubt engendered and have now been 
lugrained in the Indian character. The Hindu mind which 
was already spiritual, became infinitely more spiritual. Lut 
that must have created some apathy to militarism, political 
greatness, and material well being......... Asoka’s new angle 
of vision, sounded a death knel to the Indian aspiration 
of a centralised national state and world-wide empire. The 
effects of his policy were manifest soon after his death. 
Dark clouds began to gather on the North-western horizon 
and hardly a quarter cf a century ‘had elapsed since his 
demise when the Bactrian Greeks crossed the Hindukush 
and began to cause the decay of what was once a mighty 
empire.” He adds ‘ what is worse is that the Greek inroads 
soon after the demise of Asoka for which bis change of 
policy appears to be responsible, opened a passage into 
India to the various wild hordes such asthe Sakas, Pal- 
haves, Kushanas, Hunas, Gurjars, and so forth whom we 
now find pouring unceasingly into the country till the sixth 
century A.D.” It is well that Dr. Bhandarkar has drawn 
attention to this aspect of the spiritual pacifism preached 
inthe third century B.O. Just as an abnormal develop- 
ment of the material power of a people and the neslect of 
Spiritual culture lead to brutality, cruelty and repudiation 
of the moral doctrine, so does constant harpiuy on the 
Spiritual development of a people and the neglect of its 
physical and material resources lead it to imbecility, Q- 
wardliness aud disunity. Both are ruinous. A wise attention 
to the development of all the powers and resources of a 
nation, material as well as spiritual, alone makes for real 
and lasting improvement. A harmonious and simultaneous 
development of the physical aud the spiritual powers and 
resources alone constitutes an advance iu human civiliza- 
tion, and world welfare. < 

The last chapterin the book is devoted to Asoka’s In- 
scriptions, the places where they were found, their descrip- 
tion, contents and their translations. The learned notes 
appended show great erudition and zesearch. 


—— en eee m ro 
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DISCRIMINATION IN LOVE. 
‘ F (Mr. H. M. SYED). 


lf we search the human heart we find two types of love 
init. First, love for physical forms, physical relations, physi. 
cal union. ‘This love is based on man’s identification with 
his physical vehicles. From time immemorial he has been 
associating himself with everything material, phenomenal, so 
wuch so that ho, for a time being, completely loses sight of his 
spiritual nature. He loves inost beautiful forms or those whom 
he considers the bone of his bone and the flesh of his flesh, | 
his kith and kin, more than anything else, because he believes 
in physical affinity and close relationship existing between him 
and his beloved ones. When any one of the n disappears from 
his sight and separation comes, he feels intensely pained and 
grieved. In sucha sad mood he becomes inconsolable and 
repeatedly longs for the same physical form in which his dear | 
one appeared to him, not realising the fact that nothing that ' 
has over had a beginning can last long, and that it is in the very 
nature of things to wither, decy, and vanish. He was greatly 
mistaken in thinking that the spacial form he loved was not 
going to change at all. If he had true “insight into the mean- 
ing of birth, death, old age and sickness” and realised the 
ephemeral nature of everything earthly, he should not have 
allowed himself to be attached to any form however dear and- } 
lovely. It is for this reason that Sri Krishna has repeatedly 


enjoined upon his disciple and friond Arjuna “to be victorious 
over the vice of attachment”. 


Another kind of love existing in the human heart rarely 
found, is the love for spiritual things that are free from 
change, stable and constant. Those who love the spirit more 
than anything else and also learn to idontify themselve: with 
the Spiritual Essence shared by every human being, are 
generally free from the pang of separation, sorrow and suffer- 
ing on account of their beloved ones; for they believe in the 
all-pervasive unity of the Self and see Him “equally dwelling 
in the hearts of all”. 


The spirit which is tho real man is one and the same in 
all. It is ever present, ancient, unborn and undying. The 
varying and decaying forms in which it is clothed, do not affect 
it; uninterrupted continuity and cternal existence. The 
human body may come and go, but tho real man persists at all 
times. To the eye of the flesh this is imperceptible; but to 
the inner vision of him who has become alive to its inward 
light and has learnt to see through the eye of the spirit itis 
ever present. 


When we feel drawn towards a human being by love or 
admiration wo have to discriminate carefully and see whether 


A it is the outer garment of the man that is attracting us ‘| 


whether we are drawn by something inward and real. If itis 
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the former, it will be worth our while to wean ourselves from 
it with the help of the thought that, after all, the glamour of 
outer beauty is but momentary, it will fade away like a flower. 
If we set our hearts on it it will soon cause us the pang of 
separation, for it is after all ungubstantial and unreal. If 
it is the latter we should try to expand and intensify the loye 
wo bear an individual existence and begin to feel true sympathy 
and genuine love for all that has a life. This recognition and 
cultivation of the universal love of spirit in all, will saye us 
from the poignant sorrow and hoartrending pain that we 


generally feel when separated from our loved ones. When it - 


is once accepted as a fact and reality that the spirit is one 
and the same in all, whether by physical relation one is our 
son or daughter, brother or sister, friend or stranger, we should 
treat all alike. It is then that we shall learn to livo in Spirit 
Eternal and have the bliss and joy of “peace that passeth all 
understanding” and puts an end to all kinds of pain. 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED. 
EASTERN AND WESTERN CULTURES. 


Pandit Chamupati M. A., Arya Sewak, in now tour: 
ing in Hast Africa. Here is verbatim‘ report of a lecture 
on the above subject which he delivered in the Cinema 
Hall, Dar-e-Salaia, Tanganyika Territory. 

It is never a pleasure to me to have to speak to an Indian 
audience in English. I regard it a perversity of the Indian 
taste that I should ba required to address Indians in a BOR; 
Indian language. It is a part of the slave mentality tha ae 
come upon the Indian mind of late. In every civilised coumE 
you will find a common language has been evolved wie? 
every section of the populace understands ond ApnECRIAIRE a 
j i i £ n India 4 yore 
is a happy sign of the times eee of Hindi in all the strata 
of Indian society. Even in Madras we find Hindi ma aE 
rapid headway. We are eagerly looking forwaid to the “hes 
when we shall be able to address Indian audiences in r R 
national language of India and shall be heartily appreciated 
and perfectly understood. : 

But, there are occasions on which one has to submit p 
necessity and my today’s lecture is an instance of such a Buh 
mission. I see before me some Madrassee gentlemen who 
have been told do not understand Hindi -perfectly. ie alsa 
some Goanese gentlemen who are under the same handicap. 

Before I come to the proper topic of my lecture, may Lage 
permitted to say a few words to my Goauese hoarig gan 7o 
on board a steamer while coming from India ma TENS 5 
Opportunity to come in contact with Goanese a 4 ans 
Sisters ; and the first thing that struck me abou 4 h D We 


g 
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that I found nothing to distinguish them from the Indians, 
We are sprung originally from the same stock and* though wo 
have been living for centuries under different governments, 
we have preserved among us certain common features. l 
understand my Goanese brethren are preserving among them 
certain social rites and customs which they have inherited 
from our common ancestors. I regard Goans as the flesh 
of my flesh and the blood of my blood. (Applause). 


The same words I may be permitted to address also toa 
few Europeans that figure. in the audience today. At the origin 
we were one. We claim to have sprung all from the Aryan 
stock and though we hive been separated from eac: other by 
national boundaries, 1 do not think we are not conscious and 
proud today of our common origin. For me humanity is one 
family. And now I may take up tho subject of my lecture. 


Gentlemen, the world today is passsing through a great 
crisis, a crisis groater than any that has baen witnessed in the 
last few centuries. It is a crisis which has its bearing on almost 
‘all aspects of human theught and activity. Humanity is fast 
changing its standards of moral, social and economic values. 

twWhat we were regarding yesterday as a settled rule of moral 
conduct and social life wo are today again subjecting to a frosh 
test to be sure of its economic value. The world has lost its 
old moorings and is on the look out for some new anchorage. 
We witness before our very eyes a conflict between two cul- 
tures. On the one side there is the culture of the Mast and on 
the other side there is the culture of the West. Modern civili- 
zation has como to be termed western culture while eastern 
culture is thought to bo something that belongs to the past. 
This is only a conventional distinction, but one has to submit to 
conventions when ono is speaking bo an audience that lives in 
‘conventions It is only in submission to this convention that I 
have’ allowed my lecture to be entitled Eastern and Western 
cultures. 


Modern civilization is making fast strides. With the. 
advance of the dominions of western countries theic ways are 
“coming more and more into vogue. The Hast, which in ancient 
times was the teacher, is assuming today the role of a pupil 
And we shall see in today’s discourse whether this present role.— 
the new character that we have assumed — of a pupil is proving 
to our good or tending to our ruin. For your judgment, I 
shall not propose a test which may necessitate a great attempt 
at subtle reasoning and then too the result at which we may 
arrive may not be definite. 


One great difference that is made between Eastern culture 
and Western civilization is that Eastern culture lays stress 
upon things of spirit while Western culture Jays stress upon 
the development of the body. The body is nothing subtle, 
You can easily perceive whether physically you are growing or 
day by day going low. Most of you may have seen your 
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fathers and grand-fathers. ‘Lhey were nurtured in the lap of 
Eastern culture as most of us are bejng nurtured in the lap 
of Western civilization. Are we healthier than our parents 
and grand-parents? are we stronger? are we more long-lived? 
These three are simple questions. You may put these 
quetions to your own hearts and the answer you get may be a 
tost of the rise or fall which as a result of our adoption of 
Western ways we are experiencing in our physical stamina. 
The test is a very simple one, it may be applied at any 
moment and as I told you, without any great stress upon 
your brain 

There can, I think, be no two opinions about the fact that of 
late a process of physical degeneracy has been at work in the 
East. There are some who trace this degeneracy to the 
adoption by the East of Western ways. I have a little 
difference with these people. 1 do not think that Eastern 
culture has been ousted instantly by the advent of Western 
Civilization. I think there was some defect in the working 
of Eastern culture which brought about its downfall Eastern 
culture is nowadays associated with a life of ease People say 


‘that men and women of the East are never so glad as when 


they are allowed to be idle. - 1f they have any work on band 
they will be most happy to postpone it to the next day. fe 
not think this is the fault of Eastern culture bee iR the 
beginning it was not so. I shall cite to you in this behalf the 


testimony of the Vedas. 


‘the Veda to mo is the primeval revelation, Aes 
tion of God’s will to man. Some of you may nob agr 


i is i i have the temerity to 
me in this belief but I think none will mE see fn 


contradict the statement that the Vedas ar i 
the library of mankind. ven in modern days they otee 
nised to represent the earliest phase of Basien togari 
when I cite the testimony of the Vedas, I thin g itho 
root of Eastern culture. In the Vedas we come aoro a 
mantra, “ Kurvanneveha Karmani Jidivishet Phut ana A 
People of the world are exhorted in this manini 0 aaa 
hundred years and their lives axe to be lives not o PA 
they have to live acting, acting, incessantly acting. i ihe idog! 
of life which the Veda places before mankind is the ì 

lifo of toil—toil without rest, without fatigue. 
s laid at the door of 
of this culture is pessi- 


the only revela- 
20 with 


is There is one more change, tab | 
astern culture, viz., that the keynote 

Mistic. Some think people of the Hast have ave ate 
thinking of achieving happiness hereafter. They Genan 
cern themselves with the goods of this world. ee jritual 
maden has got his Bihist, the Arya his eel © athe 
Salvation, and the Christian his Heaven. Busy Wi! at 
these eastern people do not mind gaining success in une again 
No illusion could be greater. Ishall point out to you a 
in this connection one word that occurs in the same Manira, 
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a part of which I have recited to you. The word “ iha” 
means here. Every commentator of the Veda has interpreted 
& iha ” to mean “ in this world,’ Asmir Samsare. You will 
see that Hastern culturo in its essenco does not teach people 
to live idly or to look only to the happiness hereafter. Tho 
goods of this world are ordained to receive proper attention. 
Afew days ago I had a talk with an Englishman, a very 
good man of experience and ability, who told me that the 
work of rearing material civilization has been reserved for 
people that have been living in cold climates It is for them 
a matter of sheer necessity to be working all day, all night, 
because Mother Nature has not been kind to her children in 
cold climes She yields fruits to their labours after long 
exertion. I pointed out to him the instance of ancient Egyp- 
tians, of ancient India, of ancient America and of ancient 
China In these countries there was civilization in the modern 
conception of the word. At the time when the British 


came to India there were very fine industries going on there. -- 


England could not stand competition with India. Indian 
woollen and cotton goods exported to England had to be sub- 
jected to duty as highas 100 or even 500 per cent. Thus we see 
there was material civilization even in hot countries. 


Some of you may object that as I do not trace the physical 
degeneracy of the Eastern people to their Eastern culture, I 
may be wrong alsoin tracing it to the advent of Western 
civilization. Perhaps the two processes may be simultaneous. 


~The Hast may be adopting Western ways and at the:same time 


going low in physical stamina. It is not necessary that 
two processes that are going on side by side may be related 
to each other as cause and effect. You may be sitting by my 
side and I may be feeling pain in my belly, but is that a 
reason that I should impute the pain to your presence ? Lot 
us’study the problem a little dispassionately. 


What has the West brought to the East ? The most visible 


effect of the introduction of Western civilization to the East 
has been the change in clothes. The man in the street identi- 


‘fies Western culture with clothes. In the audience before me 


I see most gentlemen coming from the Hast are clad in clothes 
of Western cut They say this cut is decent. A brother of 
mine was reading in a Training Coilege and when he had . 
passed his examination and got his Degree, after some time he 
‘went tosee the Principal. And the first words which fell 
from the lips of the Principal were :—‘ My boy, you are not 


“dressing yourself as decently now as you did when you were 


‘a student.” And what was the indecency in my brother's 
dress. He had trousers on, he had a shirt on and over ita 
coat, he had a collar and a tie, he was in fact wearing ‘every- 
thing that makes a present day up-to-date gentleman. What 
then was the fault with his dress: He had ly circumstances 
‘been snatched away from Lahore to a place where the tailor 
did not know how to sew clothes according to: the modern! 
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pattern. His clothes were loose and so th j 

by x F 8 
simply on account of their looseness : Decote A ae 
thing of the mind. Think decently and then you will naturally: 
speak decently and act decently. The morality of your inner 


_ being must reflect: itself in your exterior. Hastern culture 


teaches us to look for decency inthe mind but today we are 
bestowing greater thought upon our appearance. 


While on this topic, let me relate to you another incident 
of tho same kind too. As I was coming from India, in the: 
same steamcr with me was travelling a Mahratti gentleman. He. 
told me in the course of our talk that the dhoti of the Kast 
was not a decent dress. I asked him why? He said, “look 
here, you keep your feet bare. Is not that indecent.” Just at 
the same moment there happened to pass that way an English. 
gentleman who was wearing knicker-bockers and his knees. 
were bare. I asked the Mahratti gentleman whether knees. 
being bare was more indecent or feet being bare? I shall not 
stretch this point to an inordinate length. The only duty 
that dress has to do is to keep us healthy. Let us see whether _ 
the dress we havo copied from the West is conducive to our 
health or not. 

I shall cite here the testimony of an Euglish gentleman. 
Here is a man, that has been living in Tanganyika. He was.: 
the prisoner of the Germans during the last war. He says. 
about the Natives of Tanganyika :— 


ne has only a loose 
s more liable to be ` 
followed by various 
ts that are the 


The sweat cannot evaporate as when o 
cotton cloth about his body and vermin i 
present, This unhygenic style or attire is 
skin diseases as well as* the chest complain 
Negro’s greatest enemy.” 

People today are fond of tight clothes. 
may be suited to cold climates. I have no quarre : 
who wear tight clothes when in cold climates, but I think 
that in tropical countries they are as unsuitable as anything 
can be, because tight clothes do not allow a free advent of air 
to every part of the body. Your body is always perspiring 
and unless the sweat evaporates every moment you cannot 


Tight clothes 
| with those 


Keep good health. In the same latitude with you are living 
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also the people of Java and they too are under European 
rule, The Dutch ruler of Java, as soon as he lands in Java, 
lays aside his tight clothes and takes on the flowing robes of 
the East, because these suit the climate there. He does not 
set a pernicious example for the natives to imitate, 


One serious objection is made to our style of dressing. 
They say it does not keep aman active. Nothing, I think, 
could be farther from the truth. As decency belongs to the 
mind, activity belongs to the body and not to the clothes. 
Are not the Pathans active? Are not the Sikhs active ? If 
some of you had the opportunity of coming over toa Gurukula 
of ours you will find it very hard to keep pace with the 
Brahmacharis there, who all wear loose clothes. If only 
you were to keep your body vigorous, if only you were to take 
proper exercise everyday and take proper food, there is no 
reason why you should become idle. 


Well, perhaps I have been devoting too much time to the 
matter of dress, which to some is a simple affair. Nowl 
shall address myself briefly tothe question of food. Because, I 
think dress and food are the two essentials of life. Give a 
man these two things and for the rest he will take care of 
himself. Here also I may ask you to institute a com- 
parison between your selves and your fathers and grand- 
fathers. Are we getting better food? Perhaps we have a 
a greater number of dishes but less nutrition. If some day 
I .were to drop at your house what would you offer me in the 
way of entertainment? Your hand will instantly fly toa 
drawer and bring out a long cigar. That is one thing that 
eur adoption of Western civilization has brought into our 
ouses. 


_ Today I am lecturing under the presidency of a Doctor, who 
says it is no use appointing a doctor to preside over a cultural 
lecture. But, here comes our necessity of a medical man. 
He can perhaps tell you better than I ever can, what perni- 
cious effects the habit of smoking has on our bodies. I have 
been told by doctors that everytime a man smokes he intro- 
duces into his system poison in the form of nicotine. There is 
one benefit, they say of the habit of smoking. It is a pastime 
of idle hours. We are told that only Eastern people are idle. 
Why under Western civilization leave room for so much 
idleness as to be under the necessity of pernicious pastimes? 
But to go on with your hospitality. You might perhaps offer 
me a cup of tea and if we were very familiar, a peg might 
come out. That too is slowly becoming part of our daily 


food. They think it stimulates, pulls up the spirits a little - 


when we are sad. For some moments they drown ther 
misery in a peg. A temperance lecturer might do better 
justice to this subject. I am told that when one peg becomes 
part of one’s habit it is then no good, you then require two t0 
pull up your spirits, then three and so on—I have no idea of 
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the limit beyond which 

1 you may not be tempted to go. Th 
gentlemen,are the articles which we have added e food 
and dress by the adoption of Western ways and what effect 


= this imitation of Western ways is making upon our physical 


life is too apparent to be pointed out again. 


And now we may take up the mind and the soul. These are 
thought to be the concern of astern culture. I do not mean 
tosuggest to you that Western countries have not produced 
their philosophers and poets, their painters and sculptors. 
The West has had its philosophers and:sagos. I have very much 
profited by a study of their works. But, I think that it is 
not for its philosophy that the East is indebted to the West. 
Today, we are indebted to the West for superficialities. How 
Western civilization is affecting our morals is something 
self-apparent. Here I shall cite to you a passage from the 
writing of a French imissionery who was at work in South 
Africa. He says “ The vices of civilization have found a de- 
plorable welcome on the part of these primitives : alcoholism 
of a degraded type, onanism, sodomy, looseness of morals— 
and these have caused new and very dangerous diseases which 
are now quickly spreading among them: alcoholic cachexy, 
syphilis, a great increase of consumption due to the work in 
towns without speaking of the criminal instincts which have 
developed under these influences, murder, and rape (hence the 
Black peril, which was unknown in the primitive stage). The 
tribe has lost its orientation, and moral and physical results 
have quickly followed. (Henri A. Junod in The Life of a 
South African Tribe Vol. II). 

As this is the opinion of one who has beer 
the Natives for a long time—a man who came from the west, 
and whose mission it was to promote virtue, his observations 
have special value, special weight. 

If you permit me, I shall change my ground a little and 
from the effects of the adoption of Western civilization on Our 
individual life, I may pass on to its effects on our social 
life. I do not think society is something distinct from its 
individuals. For, individuals collectively form the society. 
If the physical stamina of individuals is suffering it 18 natural 
that the physical stamina of the society’ should ation: 
Society is the corporate life of its members. We shal 
now study the effects of Western civilization on our COr- 


porate life. 

Has this civilization brought peace? has it brought wel: 
being? has it brought tranquility ? Signs of discontent are 
visible on every side you turn. This is the condition no f. 
only in countries which are under the yoke of the eee l e 
The foreigner takes away the products of the land and E le 
little for the inhabitants of the soil to live upon: The, poge 

O 6a. - $ 3 
ere quarrel because they have not enoug hich are self- : 


ı at work among 


condition is not better əyən in goyntries W 
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governing. Evon in the West the discontent is not a bit 
less severe. ‘There, society is divided into two ranks. On 
the one side there is capital and on the other side there is 
labour. In ancient days there was open slavery; labour of 
the present day is slavery in disguise, Under slavery men 
treated human beings as mere cattle or better as mere chattel. 
But under that slavery there was a persoual tie of sympathy 
between the master and the slave. ‘lhe slave could at least 
zest his head in the night under the roof of his master. ‘The 
slave today has not that privilege. He hasto shift for himself 
under the starry canopy of Heavens. A very fine canopy 
indeed but not comfortable! 


I shall not depict. to you horrid ‘pictures of the slums 
of the West, where, 1 am told married men and women have 
got to sleep in the same place with bachelors and muaideus. 
Their children sleep in their midst. They have no privacy. 
Let themsay that Western Civilization is a civilization; of 
decency. Immoral decency! Are the labourers of the West 
taking all this lying down? ‘There is no love lost between 
the capitalist and the labourer of West. The labourer is 
eager to snatch the first opportunity to fly at the throat of 
the capitalist. He is eager to scize from his hand the sceptre 
which he has been holding long and too long. The labourer 
is eager to take the power of administration into his own 
hands. The capitalist has been misruling him, he would not 
allow him breathing space under the sun. That is the com- 
‘plaint of the labourer in the West. In some countries labour 
has been successful. The Labour Party of England hada 
short spell of power but what signal proof of their incapacity 
to rule they gave when they appointed Lords as members of 
their government. Juabourers have not the capacity to rule. 
but are eager bo rule. And why? Today the capitalist frames 
laws which prejudice the welfare of the labourer. There is a 
saying in the West. “The rich make the laws and the laws 
grind the poor.’ The Judge in the West is tho capitalist and 
fhough there is rigid separation between the Judicial and 
Executive, yet because the Judiciary is manned.by-the capitalist 
there is gross miscarriage of Justice. 


. he Bolsheviks were the othor day flying at the throat of 
‘the intellectuals of their land. They said these people had 
sold their brains. for a small pittance to the moneyed class. 
They had the platform and the press in their own hands but 
they were abusing both. What I shall presently realise to you 
of these Bolsheviks may amuso you a little. They object 
to theft being made a crime. The labourer, they say, has 
been toiling all day but he is deprived of tho fruit of 
‘his labour. In the night ho finds means to gain posses- 
sion of what should rightfully belongs to him Why deprive 
him of hig right? Such?is the perversion which morality 
is undergoing in the West in these days. The cause is un- 
equal, unjust distribution of wealth. Is Bolshevism a remedy? 
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No. It is only a reaction, it is not a remedy. The remedy, 
let me tell you, lies with the Hast. In the Hast the society 
was uot divided into two ranks. It was divided- into four 
classes. At the head there came the Brahmins. They were 
the most intellectual class. heir life was a life of study. 
Mentally they formed the scum of the community. Their 
distinction from the present day intellectuals was that 
besides the vast learning that they had amassed, they 
were also under a vow of voluntary poverty. They could 
not amass wealth. It was the business of the community. 
to minister to their wants of food and dress. They were 
made legislators of the land. It was their work to frame 
laws, They were an intellectual class, and therefore could 
make laws, laws which were not calculated to prejudice 
the interests of the poor, because the legislators were 
themselves voluntarily poor. They were the politicians of 
the land. It was their business to frame the policy by 
which the government was to be conducted. It was their 
function to be teachers and preachers. They had the 
monopoly of the press and the platform, bub their writings 
and their speeches were not designedto perpetuate the bon- 
dage of the poor. Their sympathies would naturally be enlis- 
ted on the side of the poor, as they were themselves 


voluntarily poor. 


The work of administration they would not take into their 

own hands. Legislation and administration were kept separate 
from each other as they are today. The actual work ob ac 
nistration was entrusted to the Kshatria. He had a two-fold 
function assigned to him. Inthe time of war he had to go 
‘to fight, in tho time of peace he administored the land. It 
was not every man in the street, whom no parents would 
recognise that was drafted into the army. It is the work of 
the soldier to safeguard the life and properties of the citizen. 
It snould be assigned only to people who have undergone & 
course of not only military but also moral training. It is the 
function of the soldier to safeguard the honour of females. 
The honour of the females cannot be placed safely under the 
custody of people who have not had requisite moral training. 
In ancient days the work of fighting and administration was 
assigned to that section of society which had undergone this 
twofold training. 


Then there came the Vaisya, to who 
was assigned. He was the producer an ASTR 
wealth of the country. As agriculturist, hə produced wea 
and as banker ho distributed wealth. You are aware of tha 
strugglo which is going on today between landlords ond 
moneylenders. Moneylenders are sucking the blood oub of 
the bodies of cultivators. I ‘think that our ancestors were 
Very wise. They had contrived a system in which these 
Classes could be bracketed into gne section of the society, 80. 
that there was no ‘opportunity of one tyrannising the other, - - 
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Then came the fourth class, viz. the Sudras or labourers, 
The function of this class was to serve physically all other 
sections of the society. There was no conventional handicap 
on their mental growth. ‘hey were given ‘every Opportunity 
of developing intellectually and physically but there are people 
even now who, even if you were to make the greatest efforts to 
teach them, would not lewn anything. There is some defect 
in their make. That class can only serve physically. 


There has been an illusion prevalent among a section of 
thinkers today. They think this fourfold division was based 
on the mere accident of birth. This, gentlemen, is wrong 
as wrong could be. It isthe personal qualification of a man 
or woman that entitles him or her to be taken into the 
Kshatria, Brahmana, Vaisya or Sudra class. Here let me 
point out to you also that under this system there was perfect 
equality in this behalf between men and women. Aye, equality 
but not identity! Tuere are, I think, certain functions in the 
economic life of the society which cannot be assigned to 
women because of their sex, as there are functions which 
cannot be assigned to men because of their sex. If the men 
of today, were for instance, to resolve that in future they will 
be mothers, do you think they can succeed? Equal rights 
were given to both sexes, but they were not trained for, nor 
were they allowed to live exactly the same mode of life. 


Now you may naturally ask when such was the allocation 
of functions in the society, what was the reward of an honest 
discharge of these functions? The Brahmin had to undergo 
the greatest sacrifice. He had to be the most learned and 
the most self-denying. Jle was to live a life of poverty and 
his reward was honour. ‘Ihe Brahmin in the ancient days, 
denied himself many comforts, but it was a consolation—nobt to 
him but to society —that when he came into the court of the 
king, the king would rise and goto receive him. His voice 
carried weight in the councils of the country. The reward of 
the Ksharria was power. He alone was entitled to administer. 
That was no mean reward of his duty to fight and protect. 
He was not allowed to legislate. The experience that the 
gained by actually administering was amply availed of. He 
might sit on the councils of the Empire but his voice there 
was not supreme. Then came the Banya or the Vaishya and 
his reward was wealth. Remember those that have got huge 
stores of wealth may sometimes find their heads turned a little 
by that wealth. This class were, therefore, placed under 4 
twofold check; they were under the thumb of the Kshatria 
and the feet of the Brahmana. This 1 think, is a very salu- 
brious check. lt denied to the capitalist the opportunity -of 
tyrannising over the labourer. The reward of the Sudra was 
security. He wars not required to fight the battles of the 
country. Tho wars of the present day are always wars of the 
capitalists, but they have to be fought by the poorer classes 
Under the ancient regime that was not allowed, 
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The Kshatria who had undergone a military and moral 
training and who had the privilege of administering the country 
was alone called upon to fight There might come times 
when even Brahmins and Vaisyas had to bear arms. Then 
Sudras too would not hesitate to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with them. That however, was not the general practice. 
Battles are fought for liberty, for love of the Motherland. 
These are high ideals and poor people who have not undergone 
very high moral training cannot understand these sublime 
sentiments. It was therefore ordained in the East that 
soldiers must always be recruited from a class ;that has 
undergone requisite moral training. 


As I told you at the outset, I do think there have been 
philosophers and teachers in the West. They have taught 
us a great deal, but the masses have only caught the externals 
of Western culture. Western civilization is identified with the 
cut of the dress and the manner in which you take your food 
on the table. A friend of mine who was a doctor in the army 
told me he had to suffer many troubles on account of his not 
embodying in his life tha superficial externals of Western 
civilization. In the matter of our food and our drone Ee 
not think we have been any gainers by the adoption ag 
Western ways. Our social life also has not gained by the 
impact. If only you were to cast a glance aù the family life 


of your ancestors and of your brethren today, you would find 


. vat g and ways 
great differences coming upon the social manners and, 
of the people of the Bast. We do not find that cohesion pe 
families which was a characteristic of Eastern house broken 
ancient days. The family ties are getting broken, bro 


asunder. 


f ; ‘king of the 
There was, as Isaid, some defect in the working of 

tS culéave that has been responsible for the degana 
that has come over the East. The Hast required a rude j za 
in order to be awakened from the deep sTurihe ie vy 
coming upon it. I think it was a happy event,—t iy ara 
Western civilization upon Eastern culture. This an ae 
ed the Hast. It has shaken us very rudely and now tha 
East is waking up, I think, it is right t 
allowed to come to its own. 


,— Rishi 
The cry of the last apostle of Eastern culture : 
aranand: eae “Back tin Vedas” and my cry today = 
back to Eastern cultuce. The two cries are the eae inant 
the East that has given birth to all religions—all oat the 
religions of today. The Arya Dharma, the sole oe ° Rast ] 
Vedas sprang in the East, Islam is a product of the perish 
RO too is Christianity. Every idea that is moral, ore st has 
that is religious has come from the Hast and if the We 


also adopted it and made it part of its civilization, we do not 


grudge it the benefits of our culture, 
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My last advice to you is not to waste your time and energy 
on externals only; they are superficial things. Decency isa: 
matter of the mind, and activity a characteristic of the 


body. . | 
` In social affairs the keynote of Western civilization is 
surfeit and self-interost. The disoase of the moneyed class 
is plethora. They aro eating too much and possess more 
than they have the ability to manage {The disease of the 
poor today is what they call anemaia. They eat too little to 
keep the body and soul together. The keynote of Wastorn 
culture, which I call world culture of ancient days, is 
self-denial and service, or simplicity and service. Simplicity 
is the balm of the body. And servico is the balm of the 
soul. If the people of both Hast and West were to adopt 
these two mottoes, viz, simplicity and service, I think’ 
there is yet hope of humanity being saved. There is yet ’ 
hope of our making fast progress on the road to health j 
and happiness. (Applause) 


REVIEWS AND NOTIGES. 


Vedic Cosmology and Vedangjyotish (containing also 
Chaldean and Indian Vedas and other miscellaneous 
essays by Lokmanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak) Publishers 
Ke e: Tilak Bros, Gaikwar Wada, Poona City. Price 
3 Rs. 


This is a small book embodying some essays and notes 
written by the late illustrious scholar Mr. Tilak at various 
times. One may or may not agree with all the conclusions 
at which the eminent Sanskritist arrived in the course of bis 
deep and. wide researches, but there is no doubt about 1b 
that a study of his writings is indispensible for all who _ 
would make a critical study of the sources of ancient 
Indian culture. This posthumous publication has, therefore, 
a value of its own and even the pencil jottings reproduced 
therein may prove helpful to those engaged in Vedic studies. 
The book, however, has been very heavily priced. 


afr qyaa maiat by Professor Vishwanath Vidya- 
lankar. Price Twelve annas. Can be had of the awthor, 
Vedic Pustakalaya, Aj mere, 


:. The question of animal sacrifices in Vedic literature i8 
a question of supreme importance. In the brochure under 
review Pandit Vishwanath has brought bis vast learning 
and keen analytic powers to bear upon the solution of the 
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knotty problems involved and has, in our opinion, com- 
pletely established his thesis that animal sacrifices are 
opposed to the letter and spirit of Vedic teachings. The 
book is iull of apt and relevent quotations from the ancient 
scriptures. The book deserves to be widely read and we ` 
can confidently commend it to all who are interested in the 
regeneration and propagation of ancient religion and philo- 


sophy . ARDEEKAY. 


Vedic Jivan (afea saa) by Prof. Vishwanath Vidya- 
lankar. , Published by Mahesh Book Depot, Ghareti Bazar, 
Ajmere. Pp. 281, Price 12 annas. 1925. 


Professor Vishvanath is one of those great Vedic scbo- 
lars in the Arya Samaj who bave devoted their lives to the 
study of Vedic literature. He has worked for several y ears as 
Professor of Vedas and Sanskrit Philosophy in the Gururula 
University, Haridwar—the premier seat of Vedic studies 
in India. Every line of his present work bears marks of 
the deep study and experience that he bas acquired in the 
privileged position. Though the volume is small. yet it 18 
an excellent representation of the lofty ideals of the Holy 
Vedas. The author has selected the bymns on every 
subject from the Atharvaveda, and has explained them ina 
clear and thought-provoking manner, peculiar to him. 
We would like to recommend the book not only to the 
regular Vedic students, but to all who have any interest in 
or desire to understand the teachings of Vedas. No Arya 
home must be without a copy of this excellent work. It 
might serve as a good companion in Vedic Svadhyaya— 
that is the regular duty of all Arya Samajists. We hope 
that the learned author will continue the work that he has 
undertaken and will benefit the public with his’ cee 
knowledge and experience as he has even promised in the 


introduction. 


$ Ram Dulare”/ 
Aghamrshan Rahasya (amns TEea ) by . 
Chaturvedi M. A., LL. B. Vakil, High Court, Fatehgarh. 
Indian Press Ld. Allahabad. Pp. 154 price Re, one. 


All Arya Samaijists recite twice a day the ara ae 
in ‘their regular prayers. But how many > eae 
understand the real significance of these lofty ea jon by 

Dulare has done a real service to the Vedas He has 
` explaining the bymns in a philosophical manne Re at 

digested both the Indian and the Western philosophies mo 

his work; But at some places he has gone too far. 
nusa P 
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has brought in much more philosophy than was needed, 
The fact has considerably diminished the utility of the 
book. We fear his overdose of philosophy will not be 
useful! for any class of the readers. Those who are well 
versed in philosophy, do not need it; those who hayeno 
knowledge of it cannot understand it. 

Starving India under the aegis of Great Britain by C. 
N. Zutshi, M. R. A. S. (Tiondon), The Swatantra Press, 
Muzaffarnagar, 1925. Price four annas. 

This small pamphlet is full of necessary information on 
a very important point of Indian Economics’ It shows 
how India is starving and suggests the means of getting out 


of this difficult situation. We would recommend this . 


pamphlet to be read by those who still believe in the 
benefits that British rule has conferred over India. 


We beg to acknowledge the receipt of the following 
books with thanks :— 


1. A Brief Discussion on the Comparative Merits of 
Different Schemes (Hydro-Electric Development of the 
Punjab) by Rai Bahadur L. Rala Ram C. I. E. etc. 


- 9, Gitarhasya New Year’s Calendar 1926, published by 
Messrs. Tilak Bros., Gaikwar Wada, Poona City. 


3. Report on the Working and Administration of the 
United Provinces Government Gardens, for the year 
1924-25° 

SATYA KETU. 


ee er a 


EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. 
. SWAMI DAYANAND AND “ANTI-ARYA.” 


An esteemed and scholarly friend of ours has, at our 
request, persented tous the following estimate of Rishi 
Dayananda. 


It is hardly appropriate to ask a person who holds views 80 
different from the Arya Samaj—through his studies of the Aryan 
Jiterature which he was led to study after a perusal of the writings 
of Swami Dayananda—to write something about the great reformei, 
but ifa few reflections can be of use to any body, here they are. 
And if they give offence the fault will be of those who woul 
draw out an unwilling contributor. Will you fall into the trap of 


A i a haye laid? 
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My criticism is not inteuded to file down a collosus which snre- 
ly the Swami was. The faults that I see can not reduce his stature 
if anything they may add a few milimeters to it. 


Ihave often wondered why he inculcated the study of the 
ancient scriptures, when in most cases those who have impartially 
studied them and with an enthusiasm which he had awakened, 
have come to see things so differentiy from what he did. Did he 
m-an thereby to destroy all the byegone shibboleths—ard later on 
his own if need be—by advising such a course? Was truth more 
to him eventually than all the dogmas including his own ? 


It seems to mean out ider that no one has done more to 
encourage the spirit of communalism—though apparently at the 
cost of much faith in the reszective religions—than Swami Daya: 
nanda and Sir Sayyad Ahmil Kian Can it be that both these 
Slants saw a far off Indian National umty arising out of an en. 
lightened people, even though in the beginning much discord might 
arise between their respective communities ? A- stronger iadividu- 
ality of either might lead to a moro firmly founded alliance in the 
future, and the friendship of weeklings was not worth having nor 
lasting ? All superstitions and prejudices fly before the torch of 
Knowledge, and both recommended enlightenment Would the 
result bə the same in either case eventually when both communities 
had shed their ignorance ? Hitherto the result seems to have been 
ucdesirable, but who knows what it might be in,the future ? And 
Were not the two reformers friends after all th:ugh their followers 
happen to be enemies ? 


Though Sikh reformers were somthing of iconoclasts too, but 
they nsvər evoked such spiris of intolerauce among the Hindus as 
the propaganda of Swami Dayananda has done. Inspite of the 
Persecution to which the Sikhs were subjected by the later Moslem 
rulers, the hymns of the Sikhs brea‘he hardly anything else than a 
Spirit of universal tolerance. And though Swami Day ananda professes 
that same racial if not religious tolerance, his somewhat ill-informed 
criticism of all other religions has resulted in a keen militant attitude 
among his followers, and thus brought about the intercommunal ill- 
feeling to a degree which seems most regrettable. I very much doubt 
if he ever aimed at that resu't, and if he saw what was happening, 
he would not have striven to change all this today- And yet can 
we say that if the main objectives of the two great reformers were 
carried out—namely inculcation of knowledge and dispelling of igno- 
rance—both religous and secular—the result would pot be quite 
different? And it will be different in the decade to come. Perhaps 
they foresaw the final goal of the tendencies they were instrumental 


in releasing. 
And should not the Moslems—if the main object of Islam is 
Tauhid, the Unity of God—be glad that in repudiating idol worship 
and proclaiming the Unity of Godhead, the Aryas have acces 
what Islam wanted. Perhaps, the Aryas and Hindus milly accepi 
chammaé also asa prophet or Rishi, if not as the last of the pro- 
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phets—which the idea of his being the seal of the prophets probably 
does not represent, as I have heard from some very advanced 
Mostems, who hold that it means that the age of prophets has 
closed, as each man has become henceforth capable iof thinking for 
himself, and no longer needs a guide, in this age tending towards 
freedom and democracy. Whether this be so or not, advanced 
sections of the Hindus—like the Sikhs ant the Aryas—~have pro- 
claimed the Unity of God, which the Upanishad and even the Vedas 
prcclaimed ages ago, and thus Islam at least should have no 
quarrel with them. i 


This brings me to another reflection. I certainly think that 
the earlier Vedic Rishis never originally meant by Agui and Indra 
and Varuna aud Mitra and Vayu exactly one and the same Deity, 
as Swami Dayananda puts it. And yet there is no doubt .that under 
each manifestation of the Divine Power, which these represent, they 
did sense the Spirit and finally found it out to be the same Spirit, as 
oue of the later hymns annonnced by whatever name it might 
have been called—even of WHO? And though not historically 
rignt the Swami was metaphysically and psychologically right in 
asserting what he did. Perhaps it would have been difficult for 
the men be was addressing to see it 1f he had put it otherwise. 
Avyhow the uncompromising monism of the Upanishads would 
have been less Islamic anyhow, though more Sufi lke. 


I have no quarrel with any of them. Pantheism, ploytheism 
or even animism, May after all be better than atheism or material- 
iam. And snrely it is not atheism or materialism at which Swami 
Dayanand and the Sayyad aim, as some of their enemies would lke to 
thin’s, though at present less faith and more doubt is the character- 
istic of the followers of both. But these arestepping stones to the 
heights of enlightenment, and must be climbed over. 


Anti-Arya. (Not un-Aryan.) 
Dated “ Looking Backward,” 
Place. “ Nowhere.” 


We may point out to our revered friend that others, who 
too have made an impartial study of the ancient scriptures 
with an enthusiasm which also Dayananda had awakened, 
have come to see things precisely as he saw them. Even 
Arabindo Ghosh who took to the study of the scriptures 
without any bias either in favour of or against him 18 
constrained to admit. 

bot in all the basic principles, in these great and fundamen- 
tal decisions which the eye of intuition has to aid the workings 
of the intellect, Dayananda stands justifled by the substance of 
the Veda itself, by logic and reason and by our growing know- 
ledge of the past of mankind. 


We are not sure that our friend himself does not < 


substantially agree with Rishi Dayanand as regards the 
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essential teachings of the ancient scriptures and that 
his differences are on points of detail. It is the spirit 
of ancient teachings that matters. As regards details. 
people may differ for all time without detriment to their 
attainment of knowledge that matters and righteous ends. 
Righi Dayanand was opposed to the spirit of commu- 
nalism. He flung wide open the doors of the Arya 
Samaj for all communities. He loved entire humanity 
Irrespective of race, colour or creed. A palpable proof 
of his freedom from communal bias is that two of his 
greatest friends were Sir Syyed Ahmad and Revd. Scott— 
both ardent missionaries and protagonists of their respec- 
tive faiths 


The present communal tension between Hindus and 
Muslims has nothing to do with Dayanand’s teachings or 


the propaganda pushed_.on by his followers as such. Why is 


there no Hindu-Christian tension or Hindu-Jaini tension 
although Swami Dayananda wrote as strongly against the 
errors of perverted Christianity and perverted Jainism as 
against those of perverted Islam? In fact a larger number 
of Hindus are annually converted to Christianity than to 
Islam. The reason for this tension should, therefore, be 
sought in the fanaticism of the Mullahs & ill-educated Hindu 
demagogues which is exploited by English educated un- 
employed people of both communities who are fighting for 
bread and butter. The universities have manufactured 
more undergraduates and graduates than even a top-heavy 
and costly administration like the bureaucratic British Indian 
Government can possibly employ. That is one reason why 
Hindu-Muslim disturbances seldom, if ever, occur in 
the. rural area—although there are many villages in 
Northern India where the Arya Samaj- propaganda is being 
aggressively and successfully pushed forward. !f English- 
educated job-hunters engaged in securing posts not only for 
themselves but also for their descendants could be segrega 
ted, we would guarantee the progressive diminution to the 
vanishing point of Hindu-Muslim tension, no matter how 
vigorously Arya Samajist and Islamic Missionaries carry on 
their proselytising activity. It is not historically true 
that an outbreak of intolerance did not follow the anti- 
Muslim preachings of later Gurus. The exploits of Banda 
Bahadur, who had no doubt behind him the sympathies of 
the general body of the Hindus, cannot be ignored. The 
only difference between then and now is that at that 
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time neither Hindus nor Muslims were absolute slaves and, 
therefore, could forgive and forget ; now both are slaves 
and there is a third party to exploit their differences and 
to see that they do not arrive at a stable adjustment there- 
of. As regards Swamiji’s criticism having been ill-informed, 
it is a statement which has yet got to be proved. The 
Swami has placed his data before his readers and no body 
has yet come forward to assert that his criticism of Islam 
is not justified by the interpretation that was placed upon 
Quranic texts by the Molvies of Dayananda’s time. If the 
Quran is now being re-interpreted, it is mostly due to the 
great Reformer’s criticism. 


The Aryas have always regarded Mohamad as a great 
reformer whose teachings have raised savagedom to 
a higher level of existence but it is impossible for them 
to accept him asa Rishi for the same reason for which 
European Christians cannot hail Joseph Smith as a sage 
or Mahatma while admitting the good work he has done in 
America. 


We do not exactly understand what our revered friend 
means by the terms “earlier” and “later” as applied to 
Vedic hymns. Some pecple argue in a circle and contend 
that a hymn is ‘later’, because it expounds an advanced 
conception anda conception is advanced because it is 
expounded by a later hymn. We hope our friend does 
not accept this line of reasoning. 


Here isa hymn taken from the very first book of the 
Rigveda 


‘gq faa aanafgarecat fsa: & gant naar | 
aa af agar azecafia an araftzarante: I 
Griffith trauslates it as follows :— 


“They call him Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni, and He 
is heavenly nobly-winged Gurutman. To whatis one sages 
give many a title! They call it Agni, Yama, Matrisvan. 


The later Vedic hymns also support this view. In the 
tenth book of the Rigveda we read ! 


qt taal TAI TH Ta | 
Here is Griffith’s translation :— 
“Fe alone, the Deities’ name Giver.” 
We do not think there can be anything clearer than this: | 
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_ On this point Swami Dayananda was so decisive | 

finally right that even Prosi RoN Max Muller, pee rise | 
` sented a school of Vedic interpretation just opposite to that 

of the great Indian sage, had to give way after perusing : | 

Swami Daynand’s Rigveda Adi Bhashya Bhumika. Says 

the learned Professor in his “ Six Systems of Indian | 

Philosophy.” | 


“Still it was achieved, and whatever ia the aee when the 
collection of our Rigveda Samhita was finished it was before that 
age that. the conviction had been formed that there is bnt one, One 
Being, neither male nor female, a being raised Figh above all the 
conditions and limitations of personality and of human nature and 
nevertheless the being that was really. meant by all such names 
as ladra, Agui, Matarisvan nay cven by the name of Prajapati, lord 


of creatures.” 


THE NATIONAL WEEK. 


_The last week of December has rightly come to be 
designated ‘‘The National Week.” All national and com- 
munal conferences, and sabhas hold their annual sittings 
either in the same town with the Congress or at some 
Other centre simultaneously with the non-official parlia- 
ment of India. This year the Congress, the Hindu 
Maha-Sabha, the Khilafat Conference, the Rashtriya Bhasha s 
Sammelan, the Teachers’ Federation, the Communist 
Conference, the Arya Swarajya Sabha, the Mahilla Sammelan 
the Political Sufferers Conference and many caste con- 
ferences held their sittings at Cawnpur, while the Moba- 
medan Educational Conference and the Muslim League 
assembled at Aligarh and the All India Liberal Federation 
met at Calcutta. It is significant that only those con- 
ferences met at places other than Cawnpur which do not 
Tecognise the Congress as the Supreme Representative 
Assembly of the Indian people and which bave more or less 
rebelled against its authority. The Liberal Federation 
consists of leaders who have seceded from the parent 
Organisation and who assemble at no matter what place,— 

80 long as it is not the place where the Congress 18 in 
_ 8e8sion—proclaim to all whom it may concern that about 


a couple of hundred talented and learned persons— with 
mist of out of date and 


capacious brains befogged with the § : 
archaic political maxims and stuffed with shibboleths 
Which have had their day and are no yoa 
available f j ice, tbeir only con 

e for national service, tbeir a iis Aai 


service being that they will not march wit 
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will regulate political advance along deserted channels and 
abandoned pathways. ‘They refuse to take stock of new 
Suez canals and Panama canals of political action dug out 
by geniuses in the art of political engineering and psycho- 
logical architecture and insist upon steering the ship of 
state through familiar waters. They lack initiative and — 
boldness either of conception or of execution and that is — 
the one reason why they are vegetating and waiting for 
the turn of the tide—which will never occur—that would 
put a period to the era of inane inaction and futile 
idleness. The Muslim League is no longer in league 
with the Congress, with which it concluded a memorable 
treaty at Lucknow in 1916, and is now leagued with 
the bureaucracy against it and, therefore, it is natural 
that it should join hands with the Muslim Educational 
Conference which is consistency personified in as muchas 

it did not depart, even by a jot or tittle, from its reactionary 
and retrograde course even in the hey day of non-co- 
operational activity. 


Cawnpur presented a unique stir and bustle during the — 
national week. The already crowded city was filled to over: — 
flowing and the over-flow of surging humanity was concen- 
trated at Tilak Nagar, which like the legendary Jonah’s 
gourd sprang into being in a couple of days’ time and disap- 
peared from view inastill shorter time. Thousands of tongas 
and ekkas—some rubber tyred but others creaking and 
ricketty —toiled in long lines to and fro and raised clouds of 
dust which settled upon the upper garments, upon the glossy 
oiled hair, upon the rims of prince-nesses and God knows | 
upon what other unlikely regions of space and, moreover, 
extinguished the appetite, made the olfactory organs to 
spout viscious watery matter and the larynx to whack and 
crack. These tongawallahs were guided by no rules, the 
table of rates was defied with impunity and the only } 
economic principle which ruled supreme was that of supply 
and demand. The supply was limited at all times, but the 
demand fluctuated and was almost unlimited in the evening 
when the various pandals liberated their multitudes and sent 
them forth into the main road. That was the time for these ~ 
worthies to reap their golden harvests. The rate fora 
tonga, therefore, varied from 4 annas for four persons 
in the noon, when Tilak Nagar was full to its futmost 
capacity, to two rupees for the same number of persons after 
inky dusk when almost all were anxious to turn their 


backs upon it. The National Volunteers managed tbis 
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at one sweep, notin the establishing of those arrived at 
after a toilsome process of ratiocination. 


The other notable speeches of the session were those 
of Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. Abdul Rahman on the South 
African question, that of Mr. Muhammad Ali in opposing 
the amendment that the clause relating to the compulsory 
Wearing of Khaddar, while attending Congress functions, 
should be deleted, that of Mr. Shyam Sunder Chakarvarti 
In Opposing Mr. Motilal’s resolution and the final speech 
of Paudit Nehru. 


The outstanding feature of this year’s session of the 
Congress was the completion of the Great Surrender. The 
Mahatma is as opposed as ever to Council-entry, he is 
convinced that the salvation of the country does not lie in 
Council-entry and that of the Councillors in obstruction ; 
yet hs let Pandit Moti Lals resolution pass both in the 
Subjects Committee and the Open Congress without any 
Opposition on bis part presumably because he is convinced 
that the orthodox Swarajists are stubborn fighters and 
not pusillanimous place-hunters or arrant opportunists 
and must therefore be permitted to see for themselves 
the futility of Council-work for the attainment of 
Swaraj. Paradoxical though it may secm, the Mahatma 
has surrendered not because his faith in his programme 
is diminishing but because it is actually on the increase. 


‘He has let his former associates go into the Couccils 


and made their path thereto smooth because he feels sure 
10 his mind that living contact with hard realities and actual 
handling of the magnificent geegaws of mock parliaments 
will dispel illusions, remove the scales from the eyes of the 
understanding and demonstrate that like Dead £ea Apples 
the Reforms are alluring from a distance but most illusory 
and elusive when propinquity dissipates the enchantment 
that distance lends. And it seems as if the Mahatmas 
vaticinations have begun to materialize. The logical 
conclusion of the Swarajist programme of Council-entry 18 
responsive co-operation. It was expected that just as at 
Belgaum non-co-operation was strangled, at Cawnpur 
co-operation would be brought into being But that expec- 
tation has been falsified. Instead of going forward on the 
path of co-operation, Pandit Motilal has actually retraced his 
Steps. Instead of giving a quietus to Civil ‘Disobedience, 
he has re-iterated his faith in it and has got a mandate 


from the Congress to prepare the country for it. Instead 
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of trying to lift the ban and seeking permission to push the 
programme of “non-co-operation from within” by accepting 
ministerships, the imprimatur of the Congress has been 
put upon absolute absention from the acceptance of 
office The Swarajists will present an ultimatum to the 
Government and on its being rejected will walk out 
from the Assembly and the Councils and will not 
re-enter them except for the purpose of rejecting the 
Finance Bill and wrecking other Government measures. 
Now a shrewd man like Pandit Nehru fully understands 
what the reply of Lord Reading’s and Mr. Baldwin's 
Government will be to his ‘ultimatum.’ All this is, 
therefore, to be staged in order to enable him and his 
forces to beat a brilliant retreat. Some people think that 

all this tall talk is bunkum and comuflage devised to supply 

an electioneering cry. We do not share this view. To 
hold it is to offer an insult to the intelligence of the great 
stage-manager and tactician. Mr. Nehru knows only too 
well that if the Swaralists will a second time seek to 
practise co-operation under the guise of obstruction, they 
will stand completely exposed and unmasked and the in- 
furiated electors will call them seriously to account. Mr. 
Nehru knows too well the consequences of rousing the devil 

in the hydra-headed monster to incur the risk. 


~ 


As regards the responsive co-operationists, we must 
give them credit for courage of conviction and congratu: _ 
late them on the honest and straightforward course they have 
adopted in tendering their resignations from the Assembly 
and the Bombay Legislative Council The elections were 
fought on the Swarajist ticket and they are right in 
holding that they have no right to hold their seats after 
they have ceased to be Swarajists. For the rest, we think 


that these ‘stalwart fighters will either join the Liberal 


Party and form the advance gaard of that group—this we 
believe is the only logical course which they ought to follow 
for there is absolutely no difference between their view 
point and the view points of Messrs Shastri and Chinta- 
mani —or will skulk out for a time and then return to the 
Congress Camp when non-co-operation and Civil Disobedi- 
ence are in full swing. 


THE HINDU MAHASABHA. 


The Hindu Mahasabha held a prolonged sitting in the 
Congress pandal on the 29th. There was a record attendance. 
The hall was packed to suffocation, All the ‘approaches 
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to the platform were likewise packed. Thousands of Hindu 
ladissyalso attended. Almost all the prominent leaders, 
including the Nightingale of India and the Ali Brothers, 
were present. A number of perfervid orations were 
delivered in which different and at times mutually con- 


tradicting standpoints were expounded. There was wild- 


éathusiasm, hilarious cheering and uprorious shouts. But the 
upshot was a grand demonstration but no practical result. 
The Hindu Mahasabha is a conglomeration of San:tanists, 
Arya Samaijists, latitudinarians, rationalists, sceptics, agnos- 
tics and atheists. The Sanatanists’ creed is the main- 
tenance of the status quo in all matters. If you would seek 
to introduce the remarriage of child widows among the 
Dwijas, the Sanatanist zealot will oppose you tooth and 
nail, if you would abolish the custom of re;marrying 
adult widows prevailing among the Patels, the devout 
Sanatanist will denounce you with equal fervour as an 
innovator. If you will perm‘t Hindu ladies in the North 
to uncover their heads, he will come down upon you and 
Say you are lost to all sense of decency; if you ask the 
Maharatta Brahmin ladies to cover their heads he will, with 
equal zest, run you down and call upou you to refrain from 
disturbing the tranquility of households and from committing 
vandalism. Ask the Vaishnawites to offer animal sacrifices 
or the Shaktakas to give them up, in both cases you are in 
the wrong and an enemy of “Shastric” injunctions- 


All Sanatanists are agreed on one point and that 
one point is adhesion to fossilized practices, antl- 
quated customs, antediluvian usages sanctified and 
hallowed by the lapse of time. The Arya Samajists, 
on the contrary, are at once extreme conservatives 
and extreme radicals. They would conserve and pre- 
serve all that has the sanction of the Vedas and eradicate, 
rooñ and branch, the caste system and other apocryphal 
accretions. The other groups would do away with religious 
Sacraments and westernise Hinduism. They would not 
only do away with untouchability, but also with vegetarian- 
ism, not only with Purdah but also with the traditions left by 
Sita and Savitri. They would not only educate women 
but withai denationalize them and make them truncated 
and distorted specimens of English ballet-singers and 
Hurasian society-women. 


Resolutions passed in an assemblage like this cannot 


but be of the milk and water type, diluted mixtures of 
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reaction, revival, reform and negation. They please no 
party but bave also the doubtful merit of displeasing none, 
The Sabha must devise a creed before it can organise the 
Hindus. Let the Sanatanists who join it at least affirm 
their faith in «he unshastric character of untouchability, 
hereditary caste, subjection of women and early marriage 
and the free-lances take the oath of allegiance to ancient 
culture. Of course by creed we mean philosophy of social 
reform not a set of metaphysical dogmas. 


THE MUSLIM LEAGUE. 


The Muslim League held its session at Aligarh. All 
the separatists and the reactionaries among the Muslims 
mustered strong. The President was the prince of re 
actionaries and obscurantist fanatics—Sir Abdul Rahim. 
His speech must have rejoiced the hearts of Dyers, O Dwyers, 
Fazal Hussains and other enemies of Hindu- Muslim Unity 
and national liberation. In the small compass of his 
address Sir Abdul Rahim managed to compress concen: 
trated and venomous abuse of the Hindus, vilification of 
Indian patriots, servile flattery of the bureaucracy, 
subtle appeals to the lowest passions of the ignorant and 
fanatical section of his co-religionists, a lame and halting 
apology for rowdyism, clever and unscrupulous utilization 
as fissiparous tendencies with a view to their intensifica- 
tion, laudation of the extra-territorial patriotism of large 
section of Indian Muslim: and a justification for their lack 
of all that serves as the background and motive power of 
Indian patriotism. The speech has staggered even some 
Anglo Indian papers, one of whom has the fairness to admit 
that it will have “immediate consequences of a possibly 
direful kind’ and that “Sir Abdul Rahim takes a heavy 
responsibility when he blows into flame the hot embers of 
Hindu-Muslim fires” The speech will interest students of 
morbid pychclogy in as much as it is a standing illus- 
tration of the havoc which Odium Theologicum can work in 
the strongest minds and in the clearest understandings 
Tt will go down to posterity as the most irresponsible and 
mischievous pronouncement uttered by one who has held 
positions of trust and responsibility and has, in the past, 
rendered distinguished services to his country. Whata 


deplorable fall! How unfortunate that at a time like this, 


when steadying influences ought to be given the freest 
play, Sir Abdul Rahim should have deliberately chosen t0 
play to the gallery and gain the applause of the unthinking 
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huge concourse with infinite credit to themselves and to 
those that had trained them. They displayed restraint, 
tact, resourcefulness and esprit de corps. All these qualities 
were taxed to the uttermost when the so-called Communists, 


posing as Congress delegates—although their election had 


been declared void and ultra vires by the All India Congress 
Committee—rushed upon the panda! to demonstrate that even 
the Coiiimunists of slave nations recoil from the bayonets 
of soldiers in the employ of foreign masters and reserve 
their bravado for encounters with their own countrymen. 
At that critical time the volunteers behaved magnificently. 
They successfully checkmated the designs of their deluded 
countrymen and afforded no pretext to the official police 


for interference. The one man whom the crowds delighted - 


to honour, whose beloved name they were never tired of 
shouting and upon whose hallowed countenance they longed 
to feast was Mahatma Gandhi. Whenever a rumour circu- 
lated that the Mahatma, was to pass along a certain route, all 
approaches to the gate which marked the commencement of 
the route in question were barred and one could see nothing 
but a sea of human heads crowning faces tense with ex- 
pectancy. And yet we are told his influence is on the 
wane. People, torn by communal dissentions, naturally 
find themselves impotent to follow his courageous lead, but 
their faith in his programme is as robust as ever. The truth 
has penetrated the mass mind that the only effective weapon 
which can secure liberation for down-trodden subject races 
In these days is non-violent non-co-operation culminating in 
collective civil disobedience or bloodless revolution and 
rebellion. 


THE CONGRESS. 


The Congress attracted thousands of visitors besides over 
three thousand delegates. The President fulfilled all ex- 
pectations. She sang her poetic message in a dulcet voico 
and thrilling ringing silvery tones. The speech was a master- 
piece of eloquence. As a literary. banquet it can stand com- 
parison with the finest speeches ever delivered from the Con- 
gress platform and this is no mean compliment to the literary 
crafts-manship of sorceress Sarojni when we consider that 
Man Moban Ghosh, Lalmohan Ghosh, Surendra Nath Ban- 
nerji, Rash Bihari Ghosh, and Sir Narayan Cbandavarkar 
were a few among the many persons of distinguished ability 
who adorned the Presidential chair before her and 
whose addresses were the finest specimens of the achieve- 
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ments of Indian talent in the field of English literature, 
Every Sentence that the charming bard, whom educated 
India chose as its guide this year, uttered had unsurpassed 
literary charm and not only charmed Congressmen but stor- 
med the fancy and captivated the interest of even European 
newspaper correspondents who sat transfixed fio the 
ground and with upturned faces and gaping mouths glanceo 
steadfastly at the speaker who could commandeer the 
words and phrases of a foreign torgue with such.masterful 
ease and easy mastery. 


Her face reflected the drama that was being enacted 
in her mind as she uttered words charged with dynamic 


- force and aglow with the suppressed fire of patriotic fer: 


vour which touched the battery of emotions in the hearts of 
her hearers and produced tears in not a few eyes and caused 
many to experience thrills and quakes which all but unseated 
them. ‘The whole picture created by the tall figure of the 
wizardess and the kaleodoscopic changes on the mobile fea- 
tures of her glorified face gave a foretaste of speaking films. 
All this was, as we have already remarked, fully expected. 
Mrs. Naidu falsified no forecast in this or in any other res- 
pect. We, along with many others, had uttered the pre- 
diction that the poetess would inspire but not lead, would 
thrill but not instruct, would electrify but not stimulate 
thought, would move to tears but not appeal to the under- 
standing and would stir the heart but not bring pressure to 
bear upon the intellect. All this has turned out to be true, 


Those who heard the speech were in a trance all the 
time that it was actually being delivered or rather enacted, 
but when after supper they were asked by friends what was 
the message of the elected chief of the nation, what the 
programme outlined by her for work during the year, what 
her considered judgment upon the various problems which 
divided the nation, what her scheme for restoring Hindu’ 
Muslim unity, and what the measures suggested by her for 
bringing all parties on a common platform, their blank 
faces and bewildered looks clearly betrayed their belief that 
the Presidential address of the year threw no light on any 
of these questions. The bard could intuit truth, not 
discuss and argue it. She could dogmatise, not demons 
trate. Her powers lay in a priori perception and artistic 
expression, not in deep thought and close reasoning. She 


could excel in the presentment of truths seen in a vision — 
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THE WEATHER. 


It is the coldest weather of the year now-a-da 8 
age oually the sky is Overcast with oleae and there A 
ae y showers of rain. But generally the weather is 
ear and the sun shines bright. The wind in the morning 
S exceedingly cold. It is one of the healthiest and most 
Invigorating seasons of the year. The landscape on all 
Sides has a peculiar tranquill grandeur. The sunset 
though not so fascinating asin the rainy season is very 
lovely still. The stream in front of the College is still 
running although it has shrunken toa very small size. 
Compared with the animation nay storminess all round 
of the rainy season, nature seems to be asleep or enjoying 
a rest now-a-days, 

THE SAHITYA PARISHAD. 


Three meetings of the Sahitya Parisbad were held 
during the month. In the first meeting Pundit Deva 
Sharma Professor of Veda completed his paper on apa 
In the second meeting Mr. Nand Lal Professor of Western 
Philosophy read a paper on ‘ Reincarnation. The follo 
ing is a brief argument of the paper—The an “The 
generally bore witness to the truth of reincarnation. 8 
doctrine was believed in by the Indians, Chinese, hris. 
Chaldeans, Egyptians, Greeks like Plato, Jews; a one 
tians, Neo-platonists and the Druids of Northern u p 
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As a theory, it explains a number of puzzling facts of 
common experience which receive no adequate explana- 
tion in any Other way and it explains a vaster variety of 
facts than any rival theory can. A sense of the familiarity 
of things never experienced before in this life, Strongly 
marked congenital tendencies, instances of genius, inequali- 
ties, of life—these and several other phenomena are 
adequately accounted for by the theory. The objections 
generally raised against it are futile. For instance, want 
of memory of previous lives is no argument agaicst it for 
we remember only a very small fractions of the experience 
even of this life, operations and activities that become 
habitual become automatic also and lapse from the sphere 
of memory and consciousness, and the absence of memory 
in the ordinary state of consciousness is no conclusive 
proof of want of nemory as is proved by phenomena of 
alternate personalities and somnambulism. No rival theo- 
ry can explain all the facts accounted for by tbis theory 


` while each is open to criticism on other grounds. The 


doctrine gives eminent satisfaction to the human heart, 
Several well-known thinkers of modern Europe accept it 
and several societies in America to day have adopted it 
as one of their articles of faith. It took more than an | 
hour to read the paper. In the third meeting, Pundit 
Deva Raj Vidya Vachaspati read a paper on the Vedas 
—their origin, subject matter, usefulness for modern times, 

a 


etc. He advanced some original opinions on several pointe, 
He took more than an hour to read the paper. 


1 CONGRESS. 
The students organised a representation of a session 


of the Indian National Congress. Sittings were held in 
the evening for about three hours daily on three consecu- 


_ tive days in the library ball. On the first day, the Chair- 
‘man of the Reception Committee and the President 


delivered their speeches ; on the second day resolutions 
were framed and considered in the Subjects Committee and 

on the third day the resolutions were discussed in the 
presence of delegates and visitors and put to the vote — 
The proceedings were very interesting and reflected great 
credit on the imaginative and representative faculties of = 
the students. The speeches were admirable and dis- 
played a thorough acquaintance on the part of students 
with the principles of politics as well as the current politics 
of the country. 
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= Some of the members of the staff went to Cawnpore 
— to attend the various functions that were to take place in 
_ the last week of December. A few students together with 
~ couple of professors went to Mussoorie for 3 days to 
enjoy the sight of snow-clad peaks and of snow-fall also if 
possible. A few students of the first and second year 
classes went to a village about sixteen miles from the 
_ Gurukula to inquire into the facts regarding a miracle that 
B was said recently to have been wrought by some Sadhus 
Inthe village. It was rumoured that water possessing 
_ therapeutic efficacy had begun to ooze out of the parched 
_ bed of a well which had been dry for centuries. People of 
all villages, within a circuit of twenty miles and more were 
~~ thronging daily to bathe in and drink the water. The 4 


_ Students went after taking their food at about ten A. M. 

They inquired into the facts, carefully sifted the evidence 
and came to the conclusion that a bushel of exaggeration 

and fiction had been mixed up with a grain of fact. They ARS 
_Teturned the same evening. Be. 


THE ANNIVERSARY. 


The next Anniversary of the Gurukula Kangri will 
come off in Easter Holidays about the beginning of April — 
jo the Gurukula gardens at Mayapur, Hardwar. 


THE WEEKLY SERMONS. 


$. Every Sunday morning a big Havan is performed in 
the Yajoashala. It is attended by all the Brahmacharis 
and members of the staff. The usual daily Havan per- 
formed every morning ‘in each class is, therefore, not- 
_ Performed on that morning. After Havan some portion 
of a Veda is chanted in chorus. In the end, Principal Rama 
_ V®va gives an exposition of a Veda Mantra. His exposi- 
tions are so beautiful and convincing that they generate a 
profound reverence in the hearts of all listeners for the, a 
edas. The function lasts about two hours and is very ot ry 
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THE ARYA SAMAJ & HINDUISM. 


(By Mr. Karnata Roy). 

The old notion that the Arya Samaj is an enemy, of 
Hinduism seems still to persist, sometimes in unexpected 
quarters. Yet the notion is absolutely and demonstrably 
without foundation. The present writer cannot pretend to a 
detailed knowledge of the Samaj, its teachings and its ac- 
tivities, but such general knowledge of them as he shares 
with the man in the street suffices to show that the Arya 


Samaj, so far from being an enemy of Hinduism, has 


nothing in it except Hinduism in „one of the purest forms. 
Both Hinduism, as we know it to day andthe Arya ,Samaj, 
which is a much more recent. thing, have had a large volume 
and variety of accretions due to, historic as yell, as. sociolo- 


gical causes, but in essence and in substance iboth , Ane 
directly traced to the Vedas which both. regard , as revealed 


books, and the absolute supremaxy í of which both accept, in 


all matters pertaining to rel ligion. ‘Tndeed , SO, far asthe, Arya 


Saraaj is concerned, its principal , teaching in the sphere? 
religion may be summed up in, the, simple ‘words “pegis tothe 
Vedas.” The Arya Samaj. isnot the first, bo ody in h history 
that has adopted this watehword. Jt has ‘been, the, ai 


word, all through the ages, | of all except ‘those whose Bont. 
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view was purely rationalistic, who sought to rescue the 
Hinduism of their time from the prevailing darkness 
of ignorance and debasing superstition. At all such times 
the analytic mind of the Hindu has tried to pierce through 
accretion which time and circumstances have reared up to 
the fundamentals of his religion, the religion of the Vedas. 
The Arya Samaj is only the latest effort in the same 
direction, though for that very reason, it is perhaps 
the most. elaborate and systematic of all such attempts, at 
any rate in modern times. It is worthy of note, in this 
connection, that of the ten principal tenets of the Arya Samaj 
there is only one that is religious as distinguished from 
moral aad ethical; and this one tenet has reference only to 

the Vedas, the most sacred of Hindu scriptures, and enjoins | 
upon all members of the Samaj the supreme duty of reading 

the Vedas and teaching them, of listening to recitations 

from the Vedas and preaching the truth embodied in them. 

To say of such a community that it is inimical to Hinduism 

is, on the face of it, absurd. Undoubtedly when the Samaj 

was first founded it came into collision -with popular? 
Hinduism. But this has always been the fate of reformers, 

whether of one school or another, of those whose golden 

age is in the future, or of those whose golden age is in some 
remote past. In both cases a conflict with the actual living 

present is an inevitable part of the experience of the reformer. 

What distinguished the Arya Samaj in this respect was that, 

unlike so many other bodies of reformers, they never took 

the shafts of the champions of the existing order of things 

lying down. Aggressive and militant to the core of their 

being, they withstood these champions to the face just as 

valiantly and with as much vigour as they withstood the! 
missionaries of other religions. This characteristic has 

continued in full force till our own time. No Arya Samajist 

would ever bow down his head to his oppressor, whether in 
the religious, the social or any other sphere, but would 
boldly go forward to meet his opponent. His is not the role 
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of the humble and often silent martyr, but the role of the fierce 
combatant, who would do deadly killing with political injustice 
and social tyranny. He neither gives quarters nor asks for 
them. That is why one hears even now of occasional conflicts 
between Arya Samajists and Sanatanists. . It is not my 
purpose to distribute praise or blame. I could not do so 
even if I wished, both because I have not the necessary data 
before me and because a generalisation in such a matter 
must necessarily be unsafe. What I want to point out in all 
seriousness is that the existence of conflicts between the Arya 
Samaj and Hinduism no more makes the Aryas the enemies 
of Hinduism than the existence of conflicts between the 
> Protestants or Methodists and other Christian sects makes 
them the enemies of Christianity. Those who level this 
charge against the Aryas sometimes take their stand on the 


known repugnance of the Aryas to call themselves by the 
But this is only because they consider that 
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name of Hindus. 
the only right and appropriate name by which all those who 
believe in the authority of the Vedas should be called ıs Arya 
and not Hindu. This lastname they maintain is not to be 
found anywhere in the Hindu seriptures, and the only sanc- 
tion it can claim is that of history and geography, and not oi 
religion. They may be right or they may be wrong, but it 
is preposterous on this account to look upon the Arya Samaj 
as a body hostile to Hinduism and the Hindus in general. 


— — ee -— 


ASPECTS OF ARYAN CIVILIZATION 
AS DEPICTED IN THE RAMAYANA. : 
(By C. N. Zursut, M. R. A. 8.) 
I. INTRODUCTORY. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE RAMAYANA. 
; E nd the 
Of all the “epic poems in the world the Ramayana and th 
Mahabharata stand unchallengeably alone and RAER 
sublimity of thought and poetic diction. As cor pArA ONC 
Indian epics even the Iliad and the Aenied are bows oat single 
and with less lofty ideals and teachings. There 18 | 
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phase of human life which is to be found reflected, and not a 
single corresponding theory which is not to be found antici. 
pated, in the Ramayana. Ina word it is an authentic record 
of the various aspects of Aryan Civilization—the moral, the 
social, the economic, the political and the theological——evolved 
at the early period of history. My attempt in this article 
will be to show the message of this great epic by means of 
quotations from Tulsi Das, reserving the presentation of these 
aspects of Aryau civilization as depicted in the Ramayana 
for subsequent articles. The sublime message which runs 
throughout the book like ‘the silken string which runs through 
all virtues,’ is ‘Bhakti’—one-pointed devotion towards Shri Ram 
Chandra whether it be the ‘Bhakti’ of the son towards the 
father, of the brother towards the brother, of the mother 
towards the son, or of the disciple towards the ‘guru yet it is 
the ‘Bhakti’ unqualified, unerring and whole-hearted which 
is the unmistakable message of the Ramayana. 


Before I may quote passages from the Ramayana to illus- 
trate my point I feel it necessary to refer briefly to the theory 


of ‘Avatars’ as a necessary corollary to the play of ‘Bhakti’ by” 


the devotees or of ‘Prati-Bhava’—opposite or adverse feelings 
by the enemies or devotionless beings who also incarnate as 
the ‘Bhakts’ do, with the ‘ Avatars.’ The Jaina writers whose 
versions of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata are most 
ratioualistic maintain that ‘Avatars’ come in opposite pairs on 
earth as ‘Narayana’ and ‘Prati-Narayana’—-the Good Force 
and the Evil Force, for instance Ravana and Shri Ram 
Chandra. Shri Krishna and Kans, Hiranya-Kashyapu and 
Narsingh-Avatar and so forth. The Puranic theory which is 
part and parcel of the total Puranie theory of the universe, of 
its manifestation, preservation and dissolution, has it that 
when ah Avatar or an incarnation comes down upon earth he 
is attended by his ‘Bhakts’, people who also incarnate with 
him to help him in his particular work which the time and 
circumstances necessitating that Avatar may require him to 
do. And so it was that his father, mother, brother ete., were 
all Shri Ram Chandra’s ‘Bhakts’, or devotees who had incar- 
nated with him with the definite object of sharing in his 
great work of pushing forward the wheel of evolution, however 
humble-their positions’ and however humble their contributions 
to the grert task he had to accomplish may have been. 


DASHARATHA AND KAUSHILYA. 
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qia AUA pA, AA Het aa AIT | 


A 


- qt ga È aaa ga, TY aa Haq gua ll 
Again, 
TIE AT ag RET AN | aat aH Aad ag AN l 


SAN A ‘N 


Ga ATIR aa Tg TAG | AR ag gz FF a AG I 
HIT a al, AA Saw Aa darlaa saa AÀ ga adta l 


AI AT ATT Teor as UH | TAAT PETRA FA Il 
Dasharatha as represented in the Ramayana is the true 
symbol of sacrifice and absolute love,— 


Tal ATT Yas, wea 79 Cale UA T | 


agra da gas, Aa qa TT AA WaT Il 
The amount of sacrifice is well evidenced by the fact of his 
bearing the heartrending grief of Ram Chandra’s separation 
simply to keep his word even at the cost of his life. His con- 
dition in the absence of Ram Chandra is described by Tulsi 


Das in the following touching lines— 
GAT gara qqa agag | TT TM TT qE Ig I! 


TsHI Aqa are qa ara | Ata AAG Aa He STINT I 
TIT HOS na MIT Bara | ator Pala als aga ANG l 


gaa ane He ae AI | ag at alas 74 (TTC Il 
Again the name of Rama was repeatedly on the gasping 


tongue of Dasharatha: — $ 
al gazga r RÌ | ga Ra Raa aga Ra Ae 
UA UA RÈ UA Fle, UA UA FR UA | = 


ag RaR agar Ag, Us Ta BCAA II 
LAKSHMANA. 


The devotion of Lakshmana is of quite a dither 
He is too weak to bear the burden of ‘niti and she beh 
consider the weighty principles of ‘Dharma ic edel 
pure metaphysics. -He is not well-up in the ii y 
Shastras to answer to the weighty arguments pito These 
Rama inducing him to stay at home 1m his ase mins in 
arguments seem to Lakshmana to be greng IED very 
the way of his companionship with Rama-and ama AA 
much. He can answer them in his boyish way tolerating 
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more to dally with the perplexing idea of separation. Laksh- 
mana places his devotion even above his love for his father 
and mother. Here are his words which truly index the feelings 


in his heart: — 

dice alls fra dle Date | wiht ANT ATA BATE I 

aT at AT awa get | are AA HT aera N 

NOR ` A A ~ ~Y AA 

A AT IY ads TANSI | ARZT Ae HSE ATS I 

ge Ñg ata a Tal BIG | Hat cara arg AAMT I 

q sÀ aaa aa AME | Ma ada fan fa TUE | 

AR ax TH TA CAAT | RA TET Bt Beata I 

ay AR SRAT ane | Hea BPA aaa Ber ara N 

wa AT AAT TUT UA als | HU Aeg Raita ¥ AE N 

Even after th's when the words of admonition of Rama 

preventing Lakshmana from following him in exile seemed to 
him (Lakshmana) to be final, he instantly fell on the ground, 


and the innocent helplessness to which he gave expression in 
his despair is simply touching: — 


SAT A AAT AA AT, TE AWT AGE | 
AT Ta HAA TA, TAY Tl RET TALE UI 


This sudden outflow of love from Ram Chandra’s ‘Bhakti’ 
Lakshmana, soon won Ra na, and he realising the tender feel- 
ings of his younger brother allowed him to follow him, lest 
the separation should prove too strong for his (Lakshmans’s) 
weak nerves :— 


HETAey ag H, Ala ag aaa AAT | 
AAA Bl BA TA, Alfa TAT TAT N 
Hing fiat aa aa aE | aag AA SEY TA ALE l 


These words, bringing to him the happy prospect of 
Rama’s company, hada reviving effect upon Lakshmana’s 
nerves, and he instantly ran to his mother overflowing with 
boyish glee to take final permission from her. 

SUMITRA. 

The sacrifice of this lady was also laudable. She was so 
above head and ears in ‘Bhakti? of Rama that she hushed 
aside all motherly feelings and pangs of impending separation 
with her own son Lakshmana, and in response to Laksmana’s 
request to be allowed to follow Rama in exile gladly 
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granted him permission. Her part was admirable indeed. 
She clearly said that her own son had no business in Oudh 
if Rama and Sita went to the forests. She was positive- 
ly of opinion that a barren woman was better than one who 
had a son who was not devoted to Rama. Here are her ad- 
mirable words which unmistakably breathe of her true sacri- 
fice and unstinted love for Rama: — 


TWA Tat ara sear | fear wa aa vila aaér Il 
HTT Tal TE UA ara | aa Raa ae arg AFE NI 
HT RA er aa audi | AII EN EIA HE ATE I 
Tata Aa qq aes | ma aa Ua $ AÑ Il 
aa q aa AT aa TE | BE aa AT daa SIE II 
gaad gad am Ag | WAT ATT TW ga ale Il 
T Te ttt ale ale Hardt | wa Aga ga l Ra aril 
BHARATA. 
Bharata is the ‘Bhakti-hero’ of the Ramayana. He led 
a life of severe penance for full 14 years, the period for 
which Rama remained exile. His self-abnegation—'‘tyag’ was 
Simply marvellous, his austerities rigid and sincere. Eyen 
. amid the kingly wealth and pomp he led a life of perfect 
denial like a ‘yogi’. He was actually pining in the absence of 
Rama; his reverence for Rama great, his ‘Bhakti’ unparalleled:- 
agaa Bie qo Ree | Hee ava aa ge AT I 
azg fre gA ge ae | ale ait ga aa Tare I 
AAA TA IAA AT AA | HLA HSA WT TA SAAT I 
YIN qaa Ait ga YW | aa aa Taq Ts IT Tl Il 
AUT UT gura eet | ATT Tat SA WT Tarte l 
ae gt aaa wa facia | Aan AA AIH AAT 
TAL Aga Ua agud aa TT Aa ga TA TS ant II 
Ua AA AAT AW, IG A FE HAA | 
qas ga auka, 2H aw AYR Ul é 
ae RaR Ra gate at | az a Aa TS gU SI AK I 
Ña aa Ua Xa go dar | aga TA gS AA a ACTA Il 
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Bharata, the true image of renunciation, would not seat 
himself on the throne left vacant by his exiled brother, and 
would administer the kingdom merely as a minister taking 
orders from the wooden shoes of his exiled brother :+ 


Aa qaa TY Tat, Aa a gga aaa | 
ain RiT ga BT, UT HIT TE NRT I 


When Bharata with his brother Shatrughna was wandering 
in the forests in search of Rama he was melted into tears on 
hearing the words of ‘Nishad ’—the boatman—pointing out 
to him the grove of trees underneath which Rama, Sita and 
Lakshmana had halted during their wanderings:— 


az slat Ra aag | Aa Aa Âr ada gars N 
a a3 gAn ala, Aa AT wa gTa | = 
Gale SI NEIE aa, ama ANA JUA N 


agi qaa gA Az AZA | Sa awa Agaa ad N 


The two brothers were delighted to see the footprints of 
Rama’s feet just asa pauper is delighted to find the}philosopher’s 
stone. Tulsi Das says :— 


RUT ANA AS Sis ale | wat AA mez agg Il 
age AUR UWA IT AK | AAT Wea WIT AI I 


The intensity of Bharata’s love for Rama may be guaged 
from the following plaitive wail of Bharata heard from his 
cave of penance in Nandgaon :— 


HUT Aq AY ale aly | ata Fes ga als Aa | 
HET TT THAT AS ALN | UA qag AGUA I 
HII HSS AA Alls Alea lata aly AM ale Seat Il 
At HU AAA TY A | ad eae HeTAT Fie II 
AA AIT AY Ala A HG | Glaaey ala age wae N 
aie Ra wera ee. ate | ARR a THA TWA AE Il 
HF AIT WALA. | AIA Hag AA Alle ARATAI Il 
UAE AIT Ae, ATT ATA Fa ze | 
ANET AR gaat aa, aT ae A A I 
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a3 la gataa, azt gge sama | 


UA UA ga ATI, ATT AJT AG FIT Il 


i The ‘Bhakti’ which Tulsi Das preaches through the 

amayana and which is exemplified in the lives of its 
characters is not emotion; it is not an expression of the 
mortal part of human rature. The kind of ‘ Bhakti’ the poet 
Sings through the pages of his immortal poem is contained in 
the following lines of his wherein he refers to the meeting of 
Bharata and Rama thus: — 


BS UA Git TA TAT | HE Te HE TTI aie | 
WA AA TOT im we | aa ate Pra ate fae Rau l 


It 1s that supreme love for the object of devotion in which 
the ‘mana’, the ‘ budhi ’ , the ‘ chit’ and the ‘ ahankar ’ are 
all drowned. And it is this kind of ‘ Bhakti’ which really lies 
at the toot of all asceticism and is the chief force which goes 
to nourish the spiritual powers of the devotee to attain him to 
perfection and self-mastery, and crowns his life with eternal 
felicity. It is in short through the ‘maraga’ of this kind of 

Bhakti’ that flesh and blood, however sinful, can attain to 
the heavenly peace and get released from the bondage of 
births and rebirths—the only highest goal of human existence. 
This sublime ‘ Bhakti’ is the unerring message of the Ra- 
mayana—the chief burden of Tulsi Das’ song. 


THE PARABLES OF JESUS. 
Ill. 


(By Mr. MAHESH CHANDRA GHOSH). 

In the first two articles we commented on 15 parables. 
In this we shall discuss ten parables. 

(16) —-UNPROFITABLE SERVANTS. 

Jesus said :— 

“ But who is there of you, having a servant plowing ot 
keeping sheep, that will say unto him, when he will come in 
from the field, ‘ Come straightway and sit down to meat,’ 
and will not rather say unto him‘ Make ready wherewith I 
may sup, and gird thyself and serve {me, till I ,have eaten 
and drunken ; and afterward thou shalt eat and drink’? Does 
he thank the servant because he did the things that were 
commanded ? Even so ye also, when ye shall have done all 
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the things that are commanded you, say, we are unprofitable 
servants ; we have done that which it was our duty ‘to do.” 
Lk, XVII. 7—10. 

Bruce calls it “ The Parable of extra service; or the 
exacting demands of the kingdom and the temper needful to 
meet them.” (Parabolic Teaching : p. 168). 

The objectionable nature of this parable can be understood 
only by a free man living in a free country. Let us quote the 
remarks of a Briton. Bruce says :— 

« On the surface it wears a harsh, and if one may venture 
to say so, un-christ-like aspect. It seems to give a legal, heart- 
less, inhuman representation of the relations between God 
and man, and of the nature of religion. God appears as an 
exacting task master or slave-driver, who requires His ser- 
vants, already jaded with a full day’s toil in the fields to 
rendér Him extra house-hold service in the evening, before 
they get the food and rest,which their bodies eagerly crave. 
And the Master is ungracious as well as unmerciful. He doth 
not thank His weary slaves for their extra service in the form 
of attendance at table, but receives it as a matter of course. 
Then, finally, those servants are required to submit to this 
merciless and ungracious treatment without complaint or 
surprise, as quite right and proper, nay, they must even go 
the length of making the abject acknowledgment that in all 
their toil day and night, they have been unprofitable servants, 
and at most have done no more than their statutory duty.” 
Ibid : pp. 169—170. 


Then Bruce says :—‘ Some interpreters of note have 
sought an escape from the difficulties of the parable by finding 
in it not a pre-scription but a de-scription, of legal religion. 
We are told, that is, not how we ought to serve God, but how 
men of legal spirit, hirelings, mercenaries, such as the Phari- 
saic Jews, do serve God and how their service is estimated by 


God ” (p.170). “ Another expedient,” continues Bruce, “forg 


getting out of the difficulty, proposed by a different class of 
expositors, is to suppose that the parable teaches not how 
God does deal with any of his servants, but how He might: 
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deal with all. He might treat all in justice as worthless 
slaves ; but that He does not we know, not indeed from this 
parable, but from other places of Scripture ” (p. 171). 

Then he remarks. “t Neither of these interpretations hits 
the mark ” (171). i 

And he defends the parable thus :— 

“ The purpose of this parable is............ 
exacting character of the demands which the kingdom makes 
on its servants and to inculcate om the latter only that the 
work of the kingdom may be better done, and may not be 
hindered by self-complacency. ” pp. 171—172. 3 

This is exactly what the slave dealers used to say in defence 
of slavery. But those days are gone. 

Bruce says :—“ In societies where slavery prevails the 
slave is treated as the parable represents—as one who has no 
rights, and who therefore, do what he will, can be no profit.to 
his master and can have no claim to thanks.” p. 175. 

Now Jesus was born and bred up in such a society and 
not being a slave, Necessarily sided with the slave-owners, and 
found nothing objectionable in slavery and in the treatment 
accorded to the slaves by their masters. Man creates his God 
and His Kingdom in the pattern of ‘earthly rulers and their 
kingdoms. Jesus was no exception to this general rule. His 

God also was a Big Slave-Owner and the denizens of the Uni- 
verse were so many slaves created by him to slave in his, slave- 


to set forth the 


yard.’ 
This is the only key to the understanding of the parable. 
It is a parable of a barbaric age. 

(17)—THE BARREN FIG TREE. 

A certain man hada fig tree planted in the vineyard 
and he came seeking fruit thereon and found none. And he 
said unto the vine-dresser— Behold, these three years 1 come 
seeking fruit on this fig tree and find none: cut it down ; 
why doth it also cumber the ground ?’ 


And he answering saith unto him,— 
year also, till I shall dig aboni it, and dung it ; and if it bear 


«Lord let it alone this 
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fruit thenceforth, well; but if not, thou shalt cut it down.” 
Lk. X111. 6—9. ; 

Here the owner of the vine-yard stands for God, the vine- 
dresser for Jesus, and the barren fig tree for the Jewish 
leaders 

In this parable we have the description of a vacillating 
God who is about to slay some people, but refrains from doing 
so at the intercession of jesus. The suggestion of Jegus is 
excellent, 1t means that the mind of the people should be 
systematically trained. But its value is lowered when he sets 


a time limit. 
(18)—DOGS. 


` On one occasion Jesus said :— 

“ Tt is not meet to take the children’s bread and to cast it 
to the dogs’ (Mtt. XV. 26 ; Mk. VII. 27). 

Like Luke 1V. 23, this saying May also be called a 
parable. 

Here the Gentitles are called “ dogs.” How uncharitable | 

(19).—DOGS AND SWINE. 

The following passage is found in the Sermon on the 
Mount (Mtt.-VII. 6). 

‘ Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast 
your pearls before the swine, lest haply they trample them 
under feet and turn and rend you.” 

This. also may be called a parable (vide Lk. IV. 28). 

No self-respecting gentleman can now bemean himself by 
calling others ‘dogs ’ and ‘swine.’. However guilty a man 
may be, he is still our brother, though an erring one. 

Jesus asks his followers not to preach truths to these men 
—lest they turn and rend ” them. The motive is unworthy ; 


it is cowardice. 
(20)—THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 


(Luke X.) 
In reply to a question put by Jesus, a lawyer said— 
“ Thou shalt love............ thy neighbour as thyself ” 


(Luke X. 27). 
But that lawyer then asked Jesus :— 


« And who is my neighbour ?” 
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In this connection Jesus spoke this parable :— 

‘À certain man was going down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho ; and he fell among robbers which both stripped him 
and beat him and departed leaving him half dead. 

And by chance a certain priest was going down that way ; 
and when he saw him, he passed by on the other side. And in 
like manner a Levite also, when he came to the place and saw 
him, passed by on the other side. But a certain Samaritan, 
as he journeyed, came where he was : and when he saw him, 
he was moved with compassion and came to him and bound up 
his wounds, pouring on them oil and wine and he set him on 
his own beast and brought to aninn and took care of him. 
And on the morrow he took out two “pence and gave them to 
the host and said, ‘ Take care of him; and whatsoever thou 
spendest more, I, when I come back again will repay thee. 

Which of these three, thinkest thou proved neighbour 
unto him that fell among the robbers ? 

And he said—* He that shewed mercy on him.’ 

And Jesus said unto him, “Go, and do thou like-wise. 
(Luke X. 29—37). 

This parable is considered to be one of the best. ‘The 
example of the Samaritan is excellent and Jesus rightly asked 
the lawyer to follow his example. 

But the parable, as it stands, is of questionable value ; 
and infact the love that it preaches is ‘purely mercantile. 


(1) We are asked. to love our neighbour. 
(3) By 


Let us explain. 
(2) Then the question arises “ who is our neighbour.” 
the parable of the Samaritan Jesus explains that our bene- 
factor is our neighbour —(4) Hence the neceseary conclusion 
is that--“ We are to love our benefactor.” 

The parable teaches also that those who do not show us 
kindness are not our neighbours. 

Are we then not to love them ? 

The commentators have found t 
and have tried their best to find a loop-hole to come out of 
the difficulty. According to the majority of them, the yey 
question is wrong. It is the lawyer who is to blame, Instead 


hemselves in & quandary 
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of asking ‘ who is my nevghbour,’ he should have asked— To 
whomcan I be a neighbour.” (Vide Cambridge St. Luke, 
Greek p. 108; Plummer’s Lk. p. 288 ; Wordsworth’s Greek 
Testament, Vol. I, p. 210; Trenche’s Parables, p. 326; Bruce, 
Parabolic Teaching, p. 352, etc., etc.,) 


- What these commentators mean to say is that the answer 
is right, but the question is wrong ! 
But the view of Professor J. Drummond is more reason- 
‘able. He says :— 


‘Trench, in his valuable work on the parables, frankly 
admits the difficulty and declares that the parable is no 
reply to the question. He believes it to be in effect a rebuke 
to the question, teaching that love does not pause to enquire 
whither it shall direct its energies, but pours itself forth 
freely upon all, asking nob,‘ who is my neighbour ?’ But 
whom can I benefit ? This is a striking and beautiful view. 
But it does not seem to b2 satisfactory. That Christ himself 
intended to answer the question is apparent from his ‘words 
at the end of the parable: “which now of these three was 
neighbour to him that fell among the thieves ?’’—a query 
which certainly implies that one was more truly a neighbour 
and more worthly of love, than the other two and appeals to 
the lawyer to determine which of the three it was. Besides 
Christ does not appear ever to havo inculcated this indiscrimi- 
nating love. He does not require us to look upon the cruel 
murderers and the devoted saint as equally our brethren. No. 
doubt, he enjoins upon us a love which will shed its beams on, 
the evil and on the good; yet he admits that some may legiti- 
mately be to us heathen men and publicans. And we cannot 
imagine that he himself recognized the same spiritual kindred in 
Judas and in John. We may yearn to do good to the utmost cri- 
minal but we cannot feel bound to him by any holy communion. 

It is, therefore, no narrow and unloving spirit ‘which prompts 
us to ask who is, inthe highest sense, our neighbour with whom | 


` għall wo clasp hands of fellowship, how shall we recognize 


those whom we ought to regard as most truly our brethren E 
(The Way of Life: vol I; The Parables of Jesus: pp. 187-188) 
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Drummond’s interpretation of the parable and eloquent 


defence of Jesus confirm our own views. 
‘We axe to love our neighbours; and our neighbours are 


> 


they who love us.” 
We cannot call this standard of morality very high. 


It is purely mercantile. 
(21).—_THE SOWER (Mtt. XIII). 
Jesus said :— 
Behold, the sower went forth to sow; and as- he sowed, 


some seeds fell by the way side and the birds came and. de-i 
voured them: and othors fell upon the rocky places where they 
had not much earth: and straightway they sprang up, because 
they had no deepness of earth: and when the sun was risen, 
they were scorched; and because they had no root, they 
Withered away. And others fell upon the thorns and the 
thorns grew up and choked them and others fell upon the 
good ground, and yielded fruit, some a hundredfold, some 
sixty, some thirty ” Mtt. XIII. 1—8'. 

At the request of the disciples Jesus explained the parable 


thus :— 
Hear then ye the parable of the sower. When any one 


heareth the word of the Kingdom, and understandeth if not, 
then cometh the evil one and snatcheth away that:which hath’ 
been sown in his heart.. This is he that was sown by the way: 
side. And he that was sown upon the rocky, places; this is he 
that heareth the word and straightway with joy. receiveth fit}, 
yet hath he not root in himself but. endureth fora while ; and 


when tribulation or persecution,.ariseth because ofthe word, 


straightway he stumbleth. And he that was sown’ among:the: 
thorns, this is he that heareth the word ; and: the’ care:of the: 
World and the deceitfulness of riches, choke the word and he’ 
becometh unfruitful. Andhe that was sown upon? the good’ 
ground, this is he that heareth the word, and understandeth it; 
„Who verily beareth fruit, and bringeth forth,’some* a hundred” 
fold, some sixty, some thirty ” (Mtt. XIII: 18 —23.)' > 
It presents a faithful picture of the human heart’ and 
portrays our dangers and.our: needs and speaks to us ve ri 


Voice of solemn warning. (Drummond), 
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But Jesus asks us to believe in the existence of Satan who 
undoes the work of God. 


(22)—_TH® SONS OF THE BRIDE CHAMBER. 


“ Then came to him the disciples of John saying ‘ why do 
we and the Pharisees fast oft, but thy disciples fast not ?’ 

And Jesus said unto them :— 

“ Can the sons of the bride chamber mourn as long as the 
bridegroom is with them ? but the days will come, when the 
bridegroom shall be taken away from them and then they 
will fast’? (Mtt. IX. 14—15) 


(23 ; 24)--OLD GARMENTS AND OLD WINE-SKINS. 


Then Jesus continued :— 

And no man putteth a piece of new cloth upon an old garment 
for that which should fill it up take from the garment anda 
worse rent is made. Neither do men put new wine into old 
wine-skins : else the skins burst and tho wine is spilled and 
the skins perish: but they put new wine into fresh wine- 
skins and both are preserved” Mtt. IX. 16—17. (Lk. V. 33-39 ; 
Mk. ii, 18—22). - 

Here in Mtt. IX. 14—17. Jesus spoke three parables in 
thə same connection. Tho first is tho parable of the bride- 
chamber and the other two are (i) the parable of the old 
garment and (ii) that of old wine-skins. ‘He wasa man of 
sorrow ; there was ever in Him a deep sadness ’ (Bruce p. 299) 
But in the first of these parables his mood is one of joy. 

The remaining tivo parables have become proverbs ; but 
his conclusion is false. The general rule is that the new must 
be assimilated to the old. This is called the Law of Apper- 
ception. There may be an exception or two but in ninety- 
nine per cents of cases it holds good. The old cannot be 
entirely ignored ; unconsciously and sub-consciously reformers 
are influenced by the old. In no sense was the religion of Jesus 
& new One; he was a Jew and followed Judaism and frequented 
the temple for worship and offered bloody sacrifices. He asked 
his followers also to follow the precepts of the Pharisees and 
the Scribes (Mtt. XXIII, 2—3). 
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(25). -THE PHARISEE AND THE PUBLICAN. 

Jesus said , 

“Two men went up into the temple to pray ; the one a 
Pharisee.and the other a Publican. The Pharisee stood and 
prayed thus with himself ‘God, I thank thee that I am not 
as the rest of men—oxtortioners, unjust, adulterers or even as 
this Publican. TI fast twice in the week and I give tithes of all 
that I get.’ 

But the Publican standing afar off would not lift up so 
much as his eyes unto heaven, but smote his breast, saying— 
“God, be merciful to me a sinner.” 

I say unto you this man went down to his house justified 
rather than the other; for every one that exalteth himself 
shall be humbled but he that humbleth hi-~self shall be exalted.” 
Lk. XVIII. 10 14. 

Self-laudation is always disgusting, especially when it is 
conjoined with humiliation of other persons. The spirit in 
Which the Pharisee offered thanks is highly offensive. The 
Proper spirit should have been to thank God humbly for 
having enabled him to overcome the worldly temptations. 

In this connection we may quote a fhanks-giving of Jesus. 

“I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth that 

thou didst hide these things frora the wise and understanding 
and didst reveal thom to the babes.” Matt. XI. 25; Lk. X. 21 
(R. V.) 
This passage is a literal translation of the original Greek 
text ; every Greek word has been literally translated andabhe 
Greek construction also has been retained; no word has been 
Omitted and nothing has been added. f 

Now we find here that Jesus thanked God for two reasons 
viz :— 

(i) First for hiding these truths from the wise; 
(it) Secondly for revealing them,to the babes. 


ln the translation these two reasons are given in two 
In the .Greek 


“kas” 


independent sentences connected by “ and.” 
text also there are two sentences: connected jiya A 
Which means “and.” God favoured.the babes (de the disciples 
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of Jesus) and disfavoured the wise. Jesus was thankful for 
both these facts. God chose to proceed in that way and that 
choice, thought Jesus, was good. He thanked God for that 
choice also. This is expressed in the next verse (Mtt. XI. 26) 
«Yea, Father for so it was well pleasing in thy sight.” 

It means—‘Yes, Father I thank thee that such was thy 
chosen purpose (Vide Maffat’s translation). 

Pharisee’s thanks-giving was extremely vulgar but the 
thanks-giving of Jesus offends the finer sensibility of religious 
minded. How can we thank God for hiding truths from the 
wise? Jesus should have thanked God for the favour shown 


to his followers and should have prayed that the ‘same favour 


might be shown to the wise also. 

We approve the thanks-giving neither of the Pharisee nor 
of Jesus. 

The spirit shown by the Publican is praiseworthy. 

ln our next article we shall comment on eleven parables 
and in conclusion give a summary of the whole. 


THE NEGRO OUR ARYAN BROTHER. 


(By Pr. CHAMuUPATI, M. A.) 

I call the Negro my Aryan brother, as by and by the 
impression is gaining ground on me that in some remote 
past the Negro race must have been at least culturally Aryan’ 
As to whether they belong ethnically to the same grounp I 
have neither the materials on which to build my theory, nor 
the requisite qualifications to form an authoritative opinion. 
The difference of colour may be the result of different climatic 
conditions. To the same or some kindred cause may be due 
the distinct physical features, which in the eyes of the modern 
anthropologists mark out the Africans as a separate race. For 
has not the Aryan in Europe developed the blue eye, which 


distinguishes him from his black-eyed fellow-Aryan of the. 


East ? What we are at present concerned with is nob the 
physical but the mental Negro. The latter exhibits in his 


social and intellectual heritage features which establish bit 
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unmistakable affinity with the Aryan. I shall in my present 
article, set forth a few of these points, which appear to me 
most salient, and leave it to the reader to judge how far my 
conclusions are rightly formed. 


I. Almost all African tribes get their members circumcised 
before performing their marriage. There is one, however, 
named Kavirondo that scrupulously avoids this, to them 
sacred operation. Its home is in the neighbourhood of 
Kisumu. Every member of this tribe keeps a,tuft of hair at 
the crown of the head, the rest of the head being either shaved 
clean or shorn. Asked as to what purpose this tuft serves, 
they will tell you it is simply a sort of ornamentation. The 
prevalence, however, in this whole tribe, in common with a 
few others, of what an Arya will naturally regard a counter- 
part of his SHIKHA, which not even those absolutely 
indifferent to the msthetic appearance of their person are 
found even by chance to miss, coupled with the absence, 
among this tribe alone, of the Semitic practice of circumcision, 
is not without its significance. The Muhammedan influence* 
has for some centuries been at work among the Africans. It 
has not been able to spread among them the essentials of the 
ISLAMIC faith. A few of the social observances of the Muha- 


mmedan people appear, however, to have, by infection, 


permeated. the masses. Hero is a tribe that has withstood the 


insidious onslaught of alien culture, in the face of which it 
has preserved intact an ancient symbol, which, as its fitful 
existence in other tribes also shows, may, in former times, 
have possibly been a feature of the whole Negro race. 

2. By far the bravest of the Hast African tribes are the 
Masais. They are a pastoral people, living on milk and blood 
of which generally they form a mixture. Blood they draw 
from a vein in the neck of their cattle by boring into it a 
hole, which they know-how to cure and close immediately. 
They eat also flesh of animals which .they kill with their own 
en 

* All authors on African tribes that I have so far read, are 
agreed to circumcision having been introduced by Mphammedan 
Influence, ; 
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hands. Their principal weapons are the lance and the shield, 
To kill a tiger or a lion is a sport with them. Their lance never 
misses its prey, which it is a pleasure with them to fight and 
fall to singlehanded. The Masai youth, as he comes of age, 
is required to leave his home. He has a free permit to stay 
in whatever village—a honorific title for the cluster of tem- 
porary huts in which the Masais dwell—it suits the fancy of 
the young romance-lover to honour with his visit. The 
women of the village consider it their duty to make him 
comfortable as regards food and lodging. Ask an old dame 
why she is solicitous about the welfare of a stranger, she will 
reply, her son too might be similarly the guest of an aged 
dame in another village. She thinks of her own youngster 
as she sees before her a young Masai come to ask shelter of 
her home. The sentiment is exactly the same as attributed to 
aneient Aryan ~mother-folk who awaited the advent of a 
Gurukula Brahamachari in search of his own and his Acharya’s 
daily food. Perverted no doubt is the age of begging as also 
the mode of life which was a necessary concomitant of the 


: privilege to be looked upon as the offspring not of. a family 


but of the community at large. The Masai youth, instead of 
observing, during the days of his wandering, strict celibacy, 
which has of course, been his characteristic in the earlier part 
of his life, is at liberty to indulge in sexual pleasures and 
even excesses. The practice alone of being regarded in the 
days of blossoming youth as a common asset of the tribe, and 
being nourished at the expeuse of the community which the 
mother-folk so spontaneously and lovingly bear, is a possible 
remnant of good old days when the black-skinned Krishanas 
received their education in company with Negro Sudamas. It 
is after this wandering campaign in which are spent some of 
most vigorous years of his youth that the Masai takes to him 
a lovely wife and settles down. 

This tribe, alas, is dying away. In the early days of 
British occupation of Hast Africa, it offered very sturdy resist- 


ance, but had at last to submit to superior arms and mechani: | 


cally mowing artillery. Even to-day the Masais Jook down 
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upon manual or menial labour for the sake of others. They 
will not be servants or coolies as most of their other fellow- 
Africans have consented of late to become. Their movements 
are confined now-a-days within a tract, ata short distance 
from Nairobi, set apart for them by the government as 
“Masai Reserve.” Water in this tract is scarce and their 
cattle on which they depend for their subsistence, are, for want 
of fodder and beverage, dying. Occasional risings, to which 
the ferocious nature of the Masai prompts‘him, bring them,in 
conflict with highly equipped battalions which shoot them 
-down relentlessly, so that for a generation or two the tribe is 
bereft of its sturdy youth. The new generations are naturally 
weaker in physique than their predecessors. The Masais are, 
in fact, biding their days, and if the present trend continues, 
the time is noar when this self-complaisant community will 
be a memory of the past, of which the minstrel may sing, but 
of whom curious humanity will in vain look for a living 


vestige, 


3. Marriage among East Africans takes place at a ripe 
age. A member of the Kikuyu tribe, whose habitation is on 
the banks of the Kikuyu lake, a wonder of Hast Africa, con- 
Sisting of an expanse of water covered all over witha thick 
layer of earth overgrown with grass so that you may walk 
Over it from one side to the other, whence the city and suburbs 
of Nairobi draw their supply of water, told me that circumci- 
sion takes place among them when they can easily carry & 
load of at least 60 Ibs. on their back. A cord is at the time 
hung round the neck of the newly recognised adult and worn 
80 as to pass over the left shoulder and under the right armpit 
like the Yajnopavita of the Arya. Then if he can afford to 
give away cattle, he can get a wife. Of the “ Arsh ” marriage 
of Manu, the gift of a number of cows and oxen on the part of 
the bridegroom for the purposes of Yajna forms part, While 
Manu has an express commandment prohibiting the accept- 
ance of even a grain—anu api—in lieu of the bride, in East 
Africa the custom appears to have degenerated into the form 
of a barter, so that wives are now-a-days considered here 48 
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no better than chattel. Their number is the measure, of the 
wealth a man possesses, and they are inherited like other 
property. Those who have born sons remain with their sons 
as mothers. Others become slaves of the heirs of their late 
husband. Polygamy is rampant. Marriage among near 
relatives is, however, looked upon with disfavour. Nearest 
cousins never marry nor do pairs where relationship is known. 
A point on which the Aryans of India can take a leaf out of 
the book of their East African brethren is that during the 
period of suckling their children, which extends generally over 
two years, the women are kept apart from their husbands. 
Among Nandis, a tribe of which I shall speak later, coitus is 
forbidden during pregnancy too. A.C. Hollis observes in his 


book ‘‘ The Nandi ” :—“ A man must abstain from cohabiting 


with his wife as soon as she finds she is pregnant.” (Page 66). 
And again :—“ Menstruous girls and women keep themselves 
in seclusion. They must not cook food or shake any-body by 
the hand.” (Page 84). Rev. ©. T. Wilson, author of Uganda 
and Egyptian Sudan,” notices the former of these features in 
the life of the Waganda tribe. At page 187 of the first volume 
of his book, he writes :—‘‘ The law is that when a woman has 
borne a child, she must live apart from her husband for two 
years, at which age the children are weaned; and the king 
and principal chiefs have establishments in the country where 
their wives are sent for that period.” 


By this latter quotation I have anticipated my next article 
in which I am thinking of noticing the customs of Uganda, 
confining myself in my present contribution to Kenya alone. 
My Uganda tour is to begin in a few days, in the course of 
which I hope to-see representatives of the tribes living in 
those parts, and thus acquire first-hand information as 
regards conditions that obtain there. Philological evidences 
in support of my hypothesis too, I mean to set forth in the 
same paper. 


. Some twenty miles from Kisumu are the Nandi Hills, 
called after the tribe bearing. the’same name fortressed in that 
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region. I have already had occasion to refer ‘to this people. 
Among them divorce can take place only if the wife is barren. 4 
They observe rites with recitations, parts of which seem to be 
simply translations in Nandi of the Aryan ceremonial. For 
instance, when building an edifice they perform a sort of 
Sanskara in the course of which the’ following formula is 


recited :— 

Asis ! Konech sapon. God ! give us health. 

Asis ! Konech cheko : God ! give us milk. 

Asis ! Konech uindo. God ! give us power. 

Asis ! Konech pak. God ! give us the eluisine 

grain. 

Asis ! Konech Kii tukal God! give us everything 
nemie, good. 

Asis ! tuk—w—ech lakok God ! guard our children 
ak tuka. and cattle. 


Compare with the above the following verse of the Veda:— 


. L , 
Annapate annasya no dehy anamivasya ‘susminah s 


prapradataram tarisa urjanno dhehi duipade chatuspade. 


Master of food ! give us food, wholesome and invigorating. 
Bless the giver. Give strength to our bipeds and quadrupeds. 


The similarity will strike even, the casual reader. Fire is 
‘Maintained in the house of every Negro. Some of the tribes, 
notably the Nandi perform some of the most important of 
their ceremonies in the presence of sacred fire. Cow-dung 


is freely used in the house of the Negro. Some tribes regard | 
The Nandis consider the $ 


it as a means of purification. = 
' incurre i 
və by that process ? 


bearers of a funeral bier to ha 
impurity, to shake off which they must bathe. 
confessing to the reader how 


I have no hesitation in 
r I havo taken 


incomplete I feel my study of the Negro to be. 
care to describe in its full setting, „without suppressing &ny 

detail which may go against my theory, every point of which i 
struck me as bearing testimony to & possible congenital or z 


cultural relation between the Arya and the Negro, i 


H 
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In striking contrast with evident similarities there are a host 
of detail of the same customs and ceremonies so heterogenous 
and un-Aryan as to shock the sense of decorum and decency 
ofan Arya. It ‘ig not my purpose to ignore or explain away 
differences. The affinitics to me appear inexplicable except 
by the hypothesis of inter-relation of some remote past, 
Among the features above noted there are many which can be 
associated with no other culture than the Aryan. And if the 
Indian, with infinite advantages over the African in that his 
scriptures have been preserved and that he has been the ! 
chosen trustee of Aryan culture in the days of its decade- 
nce, has developed in his own country discrepancies so 
wide that different sections of the populace seem to be 
inheritors of some irreconcilably antagonistic cultures, 
it is no wonder that the Negro whom destiny has sub- l 
jected to infinitely more tremendous impacts, internal as 
well as external, should present to-day such a disfigured 
portrait of his former self. ‘lhe features he has maintained, 


in places distinct enough to strike the imagination of the 
ethnic student. They draw me irresistibly to the “ black. 
Nigger °” whom I hug to myself as my own, and on the day 
sacred to the memory of my master, I can think of no better 
resolve to stir my breast than that in the loving embrace of 
the Bala Brahamachari, whom in the terminology ofthe 
Shastras, we should all call Pitamaha,we should again become 
one, 


——_—— 


THE CURSE OF HINDUISM. 
(By S. Ranca IYRR, M. L. A.) 

The Editor of Prakash (Lahore) asks me to do an article 
for the Dayananda Memorial Number. I am afraid he must 
be sorry—at any rate some of his readers—for the invita- 
tion because of my answer—the subject of my article is 
“ The curse of Hinduism ”—I might as well call it ‘ The 

-curse of Hindustan.” 
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Our patriots, Sanyasis and politicians have been res- 
ponsible for much egoistic literature on “this Punya Bhumi” 
of ours. Swami Vivekananda whose feet I bear on my head, 
used to call it “ Punya Ebhumi.” I am afraid the punya of 
the past has yielded place to papain the present. Arya- 
vartha is today un-Aryan. ‘The ancient land of bliss is a land 


of curses and crimes today. 


We have been grumbling against foreign rule. I bave 
been a loud grumbler myself. But I am fast coming to the 
conclusion that a nation gets the government it deserves. 
Foreign rule is sine qua-non of national deterioration. We 
have lost the national virtues which made us great in the 
past. We have become robbers and thieves,—robbing our 
lives of its beauties and duties—stealing the greatness of 
the past to camouflage the meanness of the preset. We 
are a degraded people, . We ate vain. We are quarrelsome. 
We are idle. Weare lutus-eaters,money-grabbers, vilelocusts 
in creation, flatterers of aliens, apes of the West, or torturers 
of the Vedas to suit our purposes. Worst criminals on 
God’s good earth quoting scriptures like the devil to deferd 
the ungodly, the unmanly, thé inhuman, the diabolical 
horrors which we practise and perpetrate. Hinduism has 
become a curse to cover a multitude of sins and loathsome 
vices. No wonder Hindustan is punished by God with loss 
of freedom- 


I have in mind the degradation of the Hindus as un- 
touchables. Those who talk loud against the crime of 
untouchability are also those who commit the’ crime in their 


Who are the Hindu-leaders today? Men who 


daily Jife. 
ant to 


have not the courage of their conviction. I do not w 
name names. But there are lond-tongued leaders who de- 
ounce untouchability but who will not drink water at the 
hands of an nutonchable—who will not eat the food cooked by 
an untouchable even if he happens to be cleaner than their 
own Brahmin cook—who will ask their sons and nephews 
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to perform prayachitia soon after their release from prison 
even though they went there as happy pilgrims of the 
national struggle to the temple of freedom. ‘This is as much 
true of the United Provinces and Upper India asifof the i 
benighted Madras and Southern India. - 
We open temples iu numbers ard get reputed men to 
lay the foundation stone of gód. But our temples are worse 
than brothels—-especially so in South India. Untouchables 
cannot go to the temples which keep dancing girls to amuse 
the deities and please its worshippers. Indeed it must be 
an awful Hindu god who cannot get on without prostitutes 
and who will be polluted by the presence of an untouchable. 
No wonder that thousands of villages belonging to the 
untouchables have embraced Christianity and Islam es- 
pecially in the South. Why condemn the Padri? Why 
denounce the Mussalmans? Mad dogs deserve no pity 
aud the maddest of mad dogs are the Brahminie brood 
whose life for several dark yugas of Indian history has been 
an aspersion on religion, trutb, humanity. It is a pity 
that Mahmud of Gazni did not convert entire India to Islam. 
It is equally sad that the British eschewed fanatic missionary . 
propaganda from their conquest of India. I would rather 
have Hinduism wiped off the face of the earth as a terrible 
nightmare, a blighting curse than that it should tolerate the 
practise in its name of the horrible crime of maltreating the 
poor and helpless people who have been clinging to the rotten 
z corpse of Hindu Society notwithstanding the yugas of horrid 
hell-fire in which they are steeped so that Hindu Dharma may 
live unpolluted ! No wonder Hindus have been condemned 
by their own action to perdition. No wonder the Vedas are 
buried thousand fothoms deep in the bowels of the earth. 
Hinduism is to-day like capitalism a possession of blighters 
who trade in its name. The Brahmins are the prodigal sons ez 
of Hindu religion thriving on the fatted calf of superstition, 
witeh-craft, priest-craft, caste superiority, feminine inferi- 
ority and so on and so forth. 
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Who amongst the Hindus are more depraved than the 
so-called Brahmins ? An English lady who believed in the - 
transmigration of the soul was telling me that she would 
rather be born as a cat ora dog or a donkey than a Hindu 
woman. Was it not Manu who said :— 


Duteous girl obeys her father, 
Husband sways the duteous wife. 
Son controls the widowed mother, 
Never free is woman’s life. 

The Hindu husband can marry a thousand wives ard 
keep a harem of concubines and mistresses but the Hindu 
Religion-in-practice cannot let the girl divorce the cad and 
blaguard of such a husband. An old rogue of three scores 
and ten can marry a young girl of twelve and leave Hoe a 
widow to mourn her lot for the rest of her life- a child 
widow whom her high caste prevents to remarry. Some of 
these children-in-agony run away with a kind non-Hindu 
or a brothel-keeper who are to them better guardians than 
their own religion. As heaps of evil omen, these innocent 
widows are looked down upon by the believers of ‘the ae 
Hindu religion. Such a religion deserves to die the death 
ofa dog. It is a curse, a blight, downright perdition. - 


And what are our sacred places ? What I ask, is Hari- 
dwar? It is really papadwar. It is worse than a brothel. 
Pandas and priests and old women play the part of PRE 
there. The adultery that is going on in Haridwar is an 
incredible reality. Not that there are not good men there 
who feel the crime, but what can they do to preven tithe 
moral wrongs inevitably associated with a criminal Society 
Which violates the laws of God, nature and man by denying 
to women the equal rights of men; which condemns them 
to an unnatural life of widowhood when youth craves for 
life, when beauty calls for admiration, when nature ea 
enjoyment and satisfaction of physical desires which ra 
be overcome except by the few superhumanly endowed. 
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Good men in the Punjab like Sir Ganga Ram have been 
struggling against the adversity which condemns Hindu 
widows to a life of damnation. But these good men have 
failed, are failing, because they have to struggle against the 
religion which is interpreted to tolerate nay to impose these 
crimes and curses. 

Swami Dayananda Saraswali, Swami Vivekananda and 
others tried to raise this Hinduism from the gutter. ‘Behold 
the star of Vedic truth which shines resplendent on the 
horizon,” said they. Butalas! the star has sunk into 
ditch water. It cannot emerge so long as we go on building ~ 
more temples and planting more Peepal trees. ‘*Hinduism” 
is the religion-in- practice of the Hindus, those who live in 
Hindustan. ‘‘Hinduism” is a monster. It is not the Aryan 
religion. It is not Krishnaism or Ramaism or Buddhism 
or Aryanism. Christianity is the religion preached by | 

' Christ; Mahomedanism is the religion preached by Mahomed ; 
Buddhism is the religion of which Buddha was the prophet, 
| Aryanism was the Vedic religion of the distant past—but alas. 
i Hinduism is a reptile that feeds on the Vedas, that 
I pollutes the pure spring of religions with Shastras, 
interpretations, fables and superstitions. So long as the 
poisonous reptile of Hinduism is not killed and cremated, 7 
not all the sacred waters in the Ganga, the Yamuna, i 
the Saraswati, the Godawari, the Narmada, the Sindhu 
and Kaveri can wash our society of its follies and z 
impurities. Dayananda, Krishna and Buddha tried to 
purge Hinduism. Hinduism cannot be purged because it is 
wholly impure. It must be abolished as also its false 
temples and its base rituals which have no sanction in the 
$ Vedic truth. Die Hinduism so that the Vedas may once 
again dwell in our midst in all its pristine purity. The key to 
kill Hinduism are the Satyartha Prakash and Bhagawat Gita. 
The road to recover our lost Dharma is to break the false 
leaders who owe lip homage to abolish-the-untouchables, 
marry-the-widows, divorce-the-rakes propaganda and observé 
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it in their own lives. Break these false gods and fling 
them on the rubbish heap. Let Hinduism, the moral dung- 
heap of priest-craft and superstition cease. Jet Aryanism, 
Vedantism, the Vedas prevail. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON ANCIENT INDIAN 
CULTURE AND GIVILIZATION. 


(Dr. RADHAKUMUD MUKERJI M. A. Pu. D.) 


I feel honoured by the kind request of the Editor of 
Prakash that I should send a contribution for the annual 
Rishi Number of his widely-esteemed paper. Unfortunately, 


his request has just’ been delivered to me at Mussoorie where 


I have been living like a wanderer, away from my books 


which alone could have enabled me to give some kind of 
suitable response to that request. I can therefore, but content 
myself with writing a few lines embodying some general ob- 
servations on the particular type of thought and culture for 
which the Indian Rishis, the real makers of Bharatvarsha, 
have stood through the ages. And yet even this particular 
theme which suggests itself to me as an appropriate one for 
the Rishi number of the Prakash hardly lends itself toa 
general, and much less, a brief and casual treatment such as I 
have been proposing. What I am, therefore, going to say on 
that vast and profound subject must not be understood OS 
expected to represent any sustained discourse with any organic 
unity, or following any well thought out design, but rather 


some observations made at random. 

The thought and culture of the Rishis are best found in 
their characteristic features, in their highest, and DAIRA]; 
form and strength, in that part of Vedic literature whigh 
goes by the name of the Upanishads and Aranyakas. It is, 
therefore, to these works that we must turn to understand 
the essentials of Hindu Culture and Civilization. Though 
these are supremely philosophical, and profoundly metaphysi- 
cal documnts, yet they cannot escape from the. geographical 
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and social background and environment with which they are 
inextricably bound up, and inevitably betray the secular life 
of the times in which they were produced. Tho historian 
can thus wring out of these philosophical and religious books 
ample material for constructing an account of the ciyili- 
zation of the age which is unique in the whole ¢ourse of 
Indian History for the height of its intellectual and spiritual 


achievements. 


Some of the more important Upanishads like the Brihada- 
ranyaka and Chhandogya purport to record the proceedings and 
transactions of learned assemblies or philosophical congresses 
which were convened by the kings of the times to pay their 
homage to learning. King Janaka of Videha was the most 
distinguished of such kings who summoned to his court all 
the learned men of the Kuru Panchala country (roughly the 
country from Delhi to Lucknow) to meet in a conference for 
purposes of debates and discussions between the exponents | 
of different philosophical systems and schools so that the 
merits of each might be thrashed and brought out. Sucha l 
conference lasted for days together, and the successful dispu- l 
tant who could maintain his own philosophical position against 

. all attacks and silence all criticism by his answers, not only | 
won for himself the first position among the philosophers of z 
the times but won for his system and theories also a similar z 
position of acknowledged pre-eminence and popularity. At i 
the conference under Janaka (which, by the way, was perhaps 
our earliest literary conference) the position of primacy among 
the philosophers was won by Rishi Yajnavalkya not merely by 
his superior intellectual ability and powers of debate but also 
by the superiority of the philosophy he stood for, the superior 
soundness and comprehensiveness of his doctrines, the ade- 
quacy of his system which could give satisfactory ¡explanations 
of the many perplexing and profound problems of life and 
death, soul and immortality, which were put to him by the 
exponents of the other philosophies and systems in their 
search for their correct solutions. In fact these, problems, 
as Prof. Deussen has justly remarked, have defied solution 
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to this day and Yajnavalkya’s answers to them mark him 
out as one of the *greatest philosophers. The royal recog- 
nition was given to Yajnavalkya in king Janaka’s gift to him 
of 1000 cows with their horns hung with strings of gold-pieces, 
but greater than that royal recognition was the recognition 
given by the country to Yajnavalkya as the father of Hindu 
Philosophy. Yajnavalkya first laid with a scientific precision 
and logical vigour the foundations on which the later Hindu 
systems of Philosophy have been built up. Ihe entire stream 
of Hindu philosophical speculation may, indeed, be traced to 
the Upanishads as its source, and in the Upanishads the out- 
standing philosophical figure is that of Yajnavalkya. 

It will thus be evident that Literary Conferences were 
conceived of in ancient India as suitable agencies for the spread 
of learning by means of the public debates they organised for 
the truths to be threshed out. This is the way of the British 
Association and all such learned conferences to this day. Se- 
condly, the Upanishads point to the enthusiastic homage, and 

. the lavish patronage, extended by royalty to learning in those 
days. They tell also of the type of royalty of those days as 
illustrated in Kings like Janaka of Videha, Asvapati Kaikeya, 
Ajatasatru of Kasi or Pravahana Jaivali, whose passionate love 
and cultivation of learning, and the highest knowledge, made 
them easily the intellectual leaders of their peoples, besides 
being their political leaders. King Janaka figures in the 
Upanishads as one of the leading philosophers who once even 
imparted instruction to Yajnavalkya in certain abstruse 
doctrines he had made his own, though in his time he was later 
on taught by bis whilom pupil. The court of Kasi under her 
learned king Ajatasatru-attracted to itself a concourse of scholars 
of the times, the proudest of whom, Dripta Balaki Gargi, who 
challenged the intellectuals of several provinces, had her pride 
humbled by the superior erudition and knowledge of the prince 
of Kastu Pravahana Jaiwali, the king of the Panchalas, enlisted 
himself as a regular student of the Academy of Philosophers 
called in the Upanishad the Panchala Parishad whose si 
he daily attended from his palace. Later on he appears 1n the 


o sittings 


- 
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Upanishad as an original thinker noted for his mastery of 
certain special doctrines of Philosophy. 

The Upanishads also tell us in connection with the philo- 
sophical Conference at the court of Janaka how one of the 
philosophers who had actively participated in the debates and 
discussions in public was a learned lady of the name of Gargi 
Vachaknavi who sought to test the philosophical attainments 
of Yajnavalkya by putting to him the straight question whether 
he could say that he had perceived the Brahman or the Absolute 
as he could perceive a cow or a horse. The conception of 
philosophy or religion in lndia has always been that it should 
be lived and realised and should not merely be studied and 
learnt. It is to be understood that Gargi was only the 
representative of a class of learned ladies in the time of 
the Upanishads who could vie with men in their mastery 
of the highest knowledge and proved the equality of the 
sexes in respect ofintellectual attainments. If.the Upanishads 
lay down national standard in matters of our culture and 
civilization, it is to be hoped we shall work up in that standard 
as regards the education of our women whom we have permit- 
ted to lag so far behind the men as regards intellectual pursuits 
and participation in public life. 

In addition to Gargi, honourable mention is also made 
in the Upanishads of another learned lady called Maitreyi, 
the worthy consort of the Rishi Yajnavalkya who had 
another wife, Katyayani by name, of the ordinary hum- 
drum pattern. The fame! that was achieved by Yajnavalkya 
as the first philosopher of his time did not operate on him 
as the last infirmity. of noble minds. The fame did not 
prove to be a fetter to bind him to the life of the world where 
alone it hadits significance. The quest of the ideal which 
was never to be satisfied drove Yajnavalkya in his’ hoary old 
age once more to retire to the solitude of the forests where he 
had achieved his first enlightenment. Then the’ natural desire 
came upon him to invite others, if possible, to a share in’ that 


enlightenment, and preach the truth he had’ attained by his 


individual sadhana. This is how’ we see him in'public places, 
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and assemblies at the courts of kings, vigorously participating 
in debates, only that the saving knowledge which was his 
individual possession might be known to all and not for any 
selfish desiro for name or fame or wealth which was so liberally 
bestowed on him. Thus when his social service was accomp- 
lished, and his philosophy was established, he did not tarry a 
day longer in the world but quietly returned to the obscurity 
of the forests whence he came to investigate further in solitary 
contemplation the unknown and the unknowable. On the 
eve of this renunciation, he called to his side his two wives 
to announce his intention and divide his property, which was 
not quite inconsiderable in value, considering the royal bounties 
bestowed on him for his learning. Poor Katyayani, the good 
house wife, meekly submitted to her lord’s proposals, but 
Maitreyi was a woman of far different stuff. Before accepting 
the position proposed by her husband, she put to him the 
preliminary question whether by her earthly possession, by 
her husband’s lavish gifts, she would attain what was her 
heart’s desire, viz., immortality. Equally prompt and precise 
was her husband’s reply: not by earthly possession, could 
she win the heaven of immortality, but only the pleasures 
which these could buy. Maitreyi’s reply was not less spirited : 
“Give me only that by which I can be immortal, and not the 
things which would attach me the more to the life mortal !” 
; Thus Maitreyi received from her husband the supreme gift of 
the highest knowledge, and became a Brahma Vadini. The 
Upanishads thus demonstrate the equality of the sexes as 
regards the highest education and learning and the freedom of 
their mutual intellectual and spiritual intercourse to their 
mutual benefit. Let us recapture in this modern age some- 
thing of this liberty of learning and this elevated conception 
of the mission of the woman in national life ! 

While the Upanishads tell us of the intellectual life of the 
time that centred round the courts of kings that were its best 
patrons it must be understood that they themselves owe their 
origin not to the busy haunts of men, but to the solitude of 
the forests where alone they could be developed unhindered 
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_ schools so largely fail of their purpose. Even our so-called 
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by tho distractions of social life. The case of Yajnavalkya 
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taking recourse to the woods to develop further his philosophy 

is an illustration on the point. The very title of the class of | 
works called Aranyakas tells us how some of the highest Indian | 
wisdom is embedded in the books of the-woods. The schools of 
higher Jearning in India were always the hermitages of the for- 
est whence flowed the knowledge that has built India. As the 
poet Sir Rabindranath Tagore has somewhere stated,'the civili- 


—_ . 


sation of India has flowed from her forests and has not been 
the work of her cities. Her Vedic culture and civilization were 
due to her Rishis and to their plain living and high thinking in 
their solitary rural retreats and sylvan hermitages or asramas. 
Her Buddhist culture, too, originated in tho woods of Gaya, | 
in the déer-forest of Sarnath, and in the groves in the out- ~ 
skirts of cities like Rajagriha, Kapilavastu, and Sravasti | 
where the Buddha poured out his teachings before his devout 
Sanghas or congregations. Later on, these teachings attracted 
to the Buddha as his devout disciples even the crowned 
monarchs andthe merchant princes like king Bimbisara of 
Magadha, King Prasanajit of Kosala, or the commercial 
magna e Anathapindika. The culture that flowed from her 
forests ultimately inundated the whole of India. 


These sylvan schools which had thus developed the entire 
thought and culture of India were like natural formation 
gathering round the nucleus of a groat personality and were 
not artificially constituted like a commercial concern oF & 


The basis of such schools was the personal relationship between 
the teacher and the taught who were naturally drawn to him 
by the magnetic force of his character as much as his 
learning. Such a teacher was the maker of men. , Our modern 
schools are not like vital associations, for their basis is 
the cash-venus and they are governed by artificial and 
mechanical rules. But life’and growth cannot be trusted 
to such artificial constitutions. No wonder that our modern 


j 


K 


national schools fare no better. Most of them are only 
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national in name with the perhaps possible exceptions of 
Shantiniketana and Gurukula which are trying to be national 
also in their actual working. Enough study is not yet made 
of our truly national ideals and practices in education. The 
early history of Indian education is yet to be written. As has 
been already indicated above, our national system of education is 
to be understood in its best and normal form in the Upanishads 
which constitute its richest results and tho most complete 
justification. That profound philosophical literature which is 
universally admitted to register the high water mark of human 
speculation was after all but the product of those small 
schools, Ashramas, or hermitages, silently fulfilling their pur- 
pose in the solitude of the forests. Like the great and bene- 
ficent agencies of Nature, like the sun and the stars, they were 
“their glorious tasks in silence perfecting’ (Matthew Arnold). 
Sytems of education must be judged by:their results. The 
schools that could bring forth such literary creations as the 
Upanishads and could produce the minds that: conceived x 
them stand in no need of defence or vindication. They 
also sot before themselves the highest concievable ideals in 
education. Tho subject they taught was nothing short of the 
highest knowledge, Brahma-vidya, the knowledge of the Atman 
or the Ahsolute—whon that knowledge was won, it included 
all, or the intermediate and secondary, grades of knowledge. 


Thus has ancient Indian culture been the product of these 
unique schools and systems of education. Besides producing 
the richest record in world’s literature, they produced quite a 
beautiful crop of great men, most of whom attained to the 
pinnacle of perfection in their own spheres. Leaving aside 
the hoary Vedic Rishis of antiquity like Vasishtha and Vishva- 
mitra, where may we find the equals of Valmika and Vyasa, 
Kalidasa and Magha in poetry, Panini, Katyayana, and 2 
Patanjali in Grammar; Kapila and Kanada, Gautama and 
Jaimini, Patanjali and Vyasa in Philosophy; Chanakya and 
Chandragupta, Asoka and Harasha as empire-builders and in 
statecraft ; or lastly, Mahavira and the Budhha, Sankara and 
Ramanuja in spirituality andsaintliness ? The race of her 
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great men has not been extinct so long as India has been able 
to preserve her indigenous scheme of life and education 
against alion influences—Even medieval India which was so 
largely left to horself and to her own self-governing institutions 
in the matters of hor learning, culture and social and religious 
life, had carried forward unbroken the record of her great men 
represented by such universally adorned names as those of 
Chaitanya, Ramdas, Kabir, Guru Nanak or Tukaram. India 
has been expressing her soul through these great men that have 
appeared in all ages of her history so long as she has been able 
to retain in its integrity the eternal apparatus or machinery 
for the organisation of her social and cultural life which alone 
can make such great men possible. The external organisation 
of her life has evolved only in response to the inner needs of 
her soul, Her self-expression has determined its own means and 
modes, the spirit must choose its own embodiment. | 


-——— 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED. 
SCIENCE, SURVIVAL AND RE-INCARNATION. 


The following taken from the current number of the 
Occult Review will surely interest our readers :— 

Even physical science is finding itself driven to supporting 
the philo ophy of occultism. ‘One of the most astounding 
statements of modern science is credited to Professor Charles 
Henry, a mathematician of the Sorbonne, according to a Paris 
‘correspondent of the New York Times. “Religion was right,” 


he is quoted as saying. ‘ The fonnders,of religions were ahead 


of the scientists. They reached the same conclusion instinctively 
that we have at last reached slowly, painfully, by steps of infinite 
study and precision. None of us ever dics. That electrical radia- 
tion—call it personality, ind-vidnal characteristics, soul, if-you 
like, or ‘ biological vibration ’—goes on and on. Set free by f 
death, it seeks another envelope, because only so can it establish 
its equilibrium.” 

Careful consideration will reveal the far-reaching implications | 


of this pronouncement, 
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This electrical radiation “ not only can be, -but has been 
measured and calculated. Every human being has such a 
radiation which is constant, unchanging, persistent, and indestruc- 
tible.’’ 

Measuring these radiations [he continues] is a very delicate 
operation, but when they are calculated all kinds of other things 
ean be deduced from them with unfailing exactness.......... These 
constant and persistent raliations are common ta both dead and 
to living masses, though they differ considerably from one another. 
But whether you are caleulating them from a dead or living body, 
however carefully, laboriously, conscientiously you do that calcun- 
lation, you always come up against the same thing—an unknown 
or unidentified force that is not accounted for under any of the old 
headings. 

Repe it your experiment five, ten, a hundred times. Work on 
it day after day. You always find it there—an unknown power 
that leaves its traces unmistakably, and yet can never he laid hold 
of. That is the ‘ biological vibration, ’’ the soul if yon like, which. 
by the fact of its existence both in living and dead masses, proves 
itself beyond the reach of the physico-chemical processes of death. 

Death sets all kinds of biologiacal elements free by upsetting 
the equilibrium they had created life to obtain, leaving them 
independent of the laws that governed them while they were in 
equilibrium. And a complex psychic system set free by death 
may keep traces of consciousness. There you have an explanation 
of telepathy, and of the phenomenon of apparitions. It is also 
possible that a greater or less time may elapse before the elemani 
succeed in finding another envelope, though they seek it 
instinc.ively. They have to in order to re-establish equilibrinm. 
Call it reincarnation, for that is what ib really iS. -ccomeiecee aN i 

Here is an interesting point [the Professor adds]. Personality. 
individual caracter, is of course simp!y another way of deseribing 
the quality of the biological vibrator or soul. And noga ‘hat 
element in the compound we call man does not change in the 


£ its various combinations (or rebirths) it is possible that 


coure o 
hroughout 


all of them, 
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The Professor concludes by remarking that he is not preaching 
a new religion, or even a new fad. Suppositions, especially spiritual 
ones, are out of his line. When he sees facts he states them. It 
happens, he declares, that he has seen, tried and proved a fact 
never admitted by Science before—the fact of eternal ife. 

If Profesor Cha-les Henry is correctly reported, we shall 
doubtless in dre course hear moré about his investigations and 
if his deductions can be verified by independent research, then 
the valne of the service rendered both to religion and occult 
science by the vindication of the highest spiritual intuitions of 
mankind will he inestimable. 

Meanwhile, one of the most reliable and widely-read papers 
of Budapest, Az Est, a journal unsympathetic to psychic and 
occult matters generally, is responsible for a remarkable record 
bearing directly on this subject. 

It appears that a young lawyer of Budapest was quite recently 
married, and set ont with his bride on a honeymoon trip up the 
Danube. 


“ I have never been there yet, ” 


she explained ; “ but I 
have already been to Fiance and Italy. ” 

Everything went well :mtil they reached Passan (Bavaria), 
where they changed steamers. As they proceeded up the river 
the young wife grew uneasy, muttering to herself: “ How 


* Presently she surprised her husband 


familiar the landscape is. ’ 
by clatching his arm excitedly and exclaiming : 


“J must have spent years in this neighbourhood. I know it! 


On the other side of that hill is a large pasture. A creek runs across 


it, and tall old lime-trees border the banks.” 
' When this proved to be correct the husband began to wonder 
what was the matter, especially as his wife felt suddenly indis- 
posed. l 
*¢ I can’t stand it any longer, ’’? she declared. ‘TI feel that if 
we don’t get off this boat I shall die. ” 
Anxious about his wife’s condition, the husband decided to, 
disembark at the next riverside village and take her to a doctor. 
This was done, On hearing the details the physician with a 
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knowing smile predicted that a day or two’s rest would be suffi- 
cient to put matters right. Bat the girl would not hear of it. She 
steadily grew more excited. 


“ [I must see this place at once, ” she said. “TI feel as if I 


had something to do with it, as if something had happened to me 


here.” 


Her husband tried to calm her, but in vain, She broke away 
from his arm and hurried forward eagerly until she met an old 


peasant woman whom she stopped, and asked : 


*** Tsu’t there an old castle on that mountain .?” 

‘Yes,’ was the answar, ‘ but it is unoccupied. If you like 
I will take you there.” 

“Thank you, bat F know the way,” came the startling reply, 
and, followed by her husband, the girl hastened up the narrow 
mountain path. Having arrived at a dilapidated castle, ‘the 
couple songht admission, whereupon the caretuker, who saw few 
strangers, made them welcome. ‘True to type, the old man began 
his description there and then. “ The last owner built this wing, 
but for the last fifty or sixty years the castle has been empty, ” 
he explained. 

“Tknow! Iknow!” the young lady interrupted irritably. 
‘* What I am interested in is the knight’s room, ” 


The old man was startled. 

“« I could swear you have never been here before. How do 
you know all this ? ” he asked the young wife. 

Heedless of the question, however, the girl pressed forward 
and herself led the way to the room. She seemed to know her 
way about the place better than anyone else- ‘ 

« There is a locked room here : show it to us, ” she demanded. 
The old caretaker began to grow frightened, and crossed himself. 

“ Quite right!” he admitted, “ but it bas never been opened 
since I can remember, avd the key has been lost.” 

“ Nevertheless I must get in,” the girl insisted. Underneath 
the old staircase hangs a big bunch of keys. Bring it here. 


The missing key is among tkom, 


e 
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Curiosity getting the better of his fear, the old caretaker 


obeyed, and brought the bunch, from which the girl selected a 
very old key. 


” she declared, and together they went to 


«This iS the one, 
the ro`m in question. 

This door has been kept locked because there are two dead 
bodies in the room, ” the girl explained with growing agitation. 

Fumbling in his excitement, the old man inserted the key and 
turned it in the lock. ‘The door moved stiffly, the unused hinges 
grating harshly. Regardless of the foctid atmosphere, the girl 


rushed in and drew back the heavy curtains from the window. 


On the bed lay a skeleton, while on the floor, near a rusty 


dagger, lay a second corpse. 

Pointing down with trembling finger, the girl exclaimed : 

& This is the very room in which I was murdered,” and col- 
lapsed in a faint on the floor. 

A severo attack of brain-fever followed the shock, but,the report 
concludes, the doctors at the hospital to which the young wife was 
removed, believe she will recover, and may perhaps lose all memory 
ot her terrible experience. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the medical men were 
“ quite unable to account for the phenomenon.” 

While it must be admitted that the evidential value of the 
report would be increased by the inclusion of the actual names of 
persons concerned the omission 1s quite comprehensible under the 
circumstances. “That this event actually occurred, and in the 
way narrated,” the Az Est correspondent remarks, “is vouched 
for by the most trustworthy authorities, and the record is there- 
fore made public without further comment, as the incidents sre 
regarded gs absolute facts by all who have been brought in contact 
with them.” 

The number of such records is steadily growing, and, apart 
from theoretical considerations, the mass of evidence scattered 
about in various periodicals would, if collected, make a strong 


case for the reincarnation hypothesis, 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Lorch Bearer by Professor T. L. Vaswani M. Le 
Price Re. 1-8. Published by the Dayanand Cente- 
nary Committee. Can be had from the “ New Times” 
Office Karachi. 

Professor Vaswani has now a recognised position in 
the field of Indo-English literature: He commands a facile 
pen and possesses a literary style which is at once the 
envy and despair of many an Englishman. In the work 
under review which is a rich offering placed on the 
occasion of the birth-centenary at the altar of the sacred 
memory of Rishi Dayananda by one who, though not a 
professed adherent of the great master, yields to none 


‘of his registered followers in his love and admiration 


for the Jagat Guru. Ia this beautiful booklet written 
in beautiful language and printed and bound in beau tiful 
form Professor Vaswani gives inspiring incidents from 
the life of Dayananda and explains his mission and his 
message with a fervour which at ooce thrills the heart 
and stirs the imagination. The book is so superb that 
an English knowing Indian who has not read it has 
denied himself au intellectual and emotional feast which 
cannot have failed to tone up his character and enrich 
his mind. We commend it to all patriotic youngmen and 
youngwomen who are interested in the remote aud im- 
mediate past of their country which, alone, can serve as 
the foundation of a magnificent future- 

Voice of Aryavarta By Prof. Vaswant. Published 
by Ganesh & Co., Madras. 

This beautifully printed small volume on thick Indian 
paper is a companion volume of the “ Torch-bearer ” and 
dwells upon the life and message of Rishi Dayananda. 


It is well-worth a study, 
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Youth and the Nation. By Professor T. L. Vaswani 
Published by Ganesh & Co., Madras. Price As. 4, 

In this brochure Sadhu Vaswani passes in review the 
achievements of the builders of to-morrow that the 
modern age has produced and expounds in his inimitable 
style the message that they have to deliever to the youth 

of all natious particularly to the youth of India, It is an 
iaspiring book which deserves to be widely read. 


OOO O O OOOO 
 GURUKULA SAMACHAR. = | 
a O OE ODE DAOR OAR DRA DA OZOR OG | 


Motto 1.—By force of Brahmacharya alone have sages 
conquered death—The Veda. 
_ Motto II.—The welfare of society and the justice of the 
arrangements are, ab bottom dependent on the character of 
its members............... There is no political alchemy by which 
you can get golden conduct out of leaden instinct—Herbert 
Spencer. 
i ‘THE WEATHER. 

_ There are signs of the approach of the pleasant season 
of the year. The season is on the border line between 
winter and early spring. In fact, winter is on its last legs 
but occasional rains like tonics used by an old man serve 
to maintain its vigour awhile. As regards health, the — 
season is one of the best. There is no student in the 
hospital in these days. The weather is generally clear 
but occasionally cloudy also. 


EXAMINATIONS. 
The trial ‘examination of the College classes came of 


. . Oe y 
in the first week of February. The final examinations 
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of the candidates for the Degree this year will commence 
on the 20th of February. The annual examinations of 
the remaining College classes will begin on the Tth of 
March and Adhikari examination (the final examination 
of the school course) will take place in the third week 
of March. The students are all busy preparing for their 
examinations. 

THE ANNIVERSARY. 


The Gurukula Anniversary will take place this year 
during the Easter Holidays in the first week of April, 
in the Gurukula gardens at Mayapur near the Haridwar 
Railway Station. There will be several interesting 
functions and conferences for people of different tastes 
and levels. Several eminent scholars besides Sanyasis, 
lecturers and Bhajniks of the Arya Samaj are expected 
to attend and add to the attraction of the occasion. 
The public generally are cordially invited to attend. 


PRINCIPAL RAMA DEVA. 


Principal Rama Deva left the Gurukula a few days 
back to attend Swami Dayanand’s Centenary at Tankara. 
Thence he will go to Bombay to collect subscriptions 
for the Gurukula. He is expected back in the Gurukula 
in March. next. 

THE AYURVEDIC HOSPITAL. 

The Ayurvedic dispensary has grown into a full fledged 
hospital. There is an indoor and an outdoor department. 
It is meant principally for the treatment of poor people 
of the villages round about the Gurukula. Patients are 
received and medicines are dispensed free of any charge 
in the two departments respectively. The students of 
the Ayurvedic College also examine and treat cases in 
this hospital as a part of their practical course. 
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PROFESSOR SANJHI RAM. 


Professor Sanjhi Ram left the Gurukula the other 
day after having lived here for about six months, It 
was he who introduced the Boy Scout Movement in the 
institution and popularised it to such an extent that 
nearly all the College students joined it. His enterprising 
spirit, exuberant energy and unfailing cheerfulness were 
a source of inspiration to the students. He was presented 
with an address and a Sehbhoj was held in his honour on 
the eve of his departure. 

VISITORS. 


The Collector of Bijnor District visited the Gurukuls 
the other day. He was shown over the premises by 
Principal Rama Deva. Babu Ganga Prasad M. A. Judge 
of the High Court Tehri State came to see Principal 
Rama Deva the other day. 

SHIKSHA PATAL. 

A meeting of the Shiksha Patal was held the other 
day under the presidency of Principal Rama Deva. 
Certain points regarding the approaching annual exami- 
nations were discussed and decided. 

FACULTY OF MODERN STUDIES. 

A meeting of the Faculty of Modern Studies was held 
the other day. The course of English Literature for the 
College Department was revised and certain desirable 
: alterations and improvements were made in it. 
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Notice. 
Very few copies left, apply at once. 
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1. wwzaaz ama—Atharva Veda with literal translation and . 


purport in Hindi and copious etymological and other notes in 


Sanskrit, complete in 23 parts including indexes. 


Price. Rs. 47-8-0. Postage Rs 4-4-0 


2, maa man aTsa—Gopatha Brahmana of the Atharva Veda 


with literal translation and purport in Hindi and various etymolo- 
gical and other notes in Sanskrit, complete with indexes. 


Price Rs. 1-4-0. Postage annas 16. 


3. gaa AeaAT:—Selected Mantras of the four Vedas for prayer 


and Havana with Hindi literal translation and indexes, very useful 
te children and others for daily prayer. 


Price annas 5. Postage anna 1. 


Address— P. KHEMKARAN DAS TRIVEDI, 
53, Lukerganj, ALLAHABAD. 
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